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PREFACE, 


In  eubmitting  the  ncoompitnying  Treatise  to  tiie  public,  it  may  be 
Jiroper  to  precede  it  by  a  few  facts  and  remarks  relative  to  its  origin, 
plan,  and  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1840,  on  retiring  from  the  edi- 
torial charge  of  a  Philosophiciil  Jouruil,  llie  writer  announced  his 
intention  to  prepare  and  publish,  is  soon  as  convenieut,  i  irork  on 
Psychology — a  subject  then,  aa  now,  exciting  much  inteieat  among  a 
:laas  of  readers  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  weekly  communion 
A  maauBoript  of  such  a  work  was,  during  the  few  ensuing  months, 
nearly  finished  ;  but  Tarious  oii'ODmstaooes  u,nd  oonsidciations  aico  to 
prevent  its  publication,  among  the  chief  of  which  wore,  first,  that  with 
the  materials  of  psychological  science  then  unfolded,  I  found  it  impoa- 
(ible  to  bring  the  work  to  a  desired  state  of  perfection  ;  and,  Bocondly, 
tbat  facta  and  principles  such  I  was  then  able,  only,  to  set  forth,  were 
already  rapidly  forcing  themselves  into  gonocal  notice  in  another  way. 
I  concluded,  therefore,  to  await  the  unfolding  of  further  light  upon  a 
subject  of  which,  at  that  time,  no  ono  «ould  claim  more  than  a  very 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  postpone  t!ie  publication  of  the  results 
of  my  investigations  until  they  were  further  matured,  an<l  until  the 
slate  of  the  public  mind,  upon  qiicslions  to  which  they  tehiied,  gave  a 
fair  indication  that  some  particular  use,  not  accompiiflhed  by  otiier  de- 
velopcaents,  might  be  possibly  subserved  in  submitting  them  to  general 
pems.al.  These  statements  involve  an  explanation  and  apology  to  a 
large  portion  of  my  former  rondel's,  who,  as  I  learn,  felt  disappointed 
at  the  non-appearance  of  the  announced  publication  at  the  time  it  was 
expected,  and  whose  letters  of  inquiry  respecting  it  I  have,  in  somo 
instances,  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  unanswered. 

As  investigations  have  been  continued  upon  the  great  subject  of 
Psychology,  together  with  its  cognate  and  still  higher  themes,  it  has, 
i>f  course,  greatly  expanded ;  uatil,  in  the  aspect  which  the  ques- 
tion finally  assumed,  it  was  perceived  to  be  impossible  to  give  any  ade- 
Huate  cspoaition  of  the  great  realm  of  being  urilhiii  man,  without  Um 
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niti  of  sume  more  enlarged,  system iitic,  antl  interior  myiis-itioa  Hian  onj 
wbicli  was  yet  generally  extant,  of  the  great  realm  of  being  wilhant 
wliicli  eerves  to  the  former  as  a  natural  counterpart  and  esponent. 

Feeling,  tiierofove,  aa  embarrossiaent  at  tha  tliouglit  of  writing  upon 
tlie  intei-ier  constitution,  laws,  and  Euseepllldlitiea  of  maa,  nithout  the 
comprelienaive  boaia  of  a. general  material  pliiloaopliy  ao  univeraally 
hannonized  and  compacl^il,  119  to  bring  nature  witboat  iiito  tlie  ob- 
vious analogy  of  a  single  human  being,  and  thus  into  an  asjieot  in 
wliich  it  might  be  conatantly  dt-ann  upon  for  comparisons  and  illostra- 
tions,  I  accordingly  determined  to  precede  my  proposed  anthropological 
Treatise  by  a  general  disquisition  upon  the  realm  of  exterior  being, 
wliich  I  have  called  the  "Macrocosm,"  Jo  contradistinction  to  the 
human  physical  and  psychical  oonsUtatiou,  which  I  have  called  the 
"  Microcosm."  Both  Treatises  were,  at  first,  designed  to  be  submitted 
in  one  volume ;  but  as  it  was  perceived  that  each  would  embrace  a  sub- 
ject which  is  complete  in  itself,  though  intimately  conuected  with  the 
other,  it  was  finally  determined  to  issue  them  eeparately. 

In  speaking  briefly  of  the  further  objects  and  general  plan  or  the  pres- 
ent work,  I  will  premise  that  the  whole  reatta  of  created  being,  natural, 
psychological,  nnd  even  spiritual,  forma  (at  least  in  the  general  sense) 
one  perfectly  united  System,  consistent  and  harmonious  in  all  its  parts 
aed  interactivities.  To  thia  proposition  the  reason  and  intuition  of  every 
well-constituted  Iminan  mind  responds  an  instant  assent.  But  a  reli' 
able  conception  of  tlie  universal  ^>/ci)i  of  this  complex  unity  of  created 
being,  hoa  hitherto  undeniably  been  a  grand  desideratum  of  pliiloa- 
opliy; and,  reasoning  superlicially  only  from  the  objects  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  five  exterior  senses,  and  wilhoat  the  aid  of  any 
grand  fundanjeiital  and  interior  Principle  to  connect  and  barraoniie  all 
things,  in  serial  and  graduated  orders,  from  the  common  primary  causa 
t<i  ultimate  effects — men  have  cherished  theories  ever  conflicting,  ever 
varying,  and  necessarily  ever  disfigured,  more  or  less,  with  essential 
errors  and  imperfections.  I  have  ventured  to  hope  that  this  defect  in 
the  mode  of  philosophizing  might  prove  to  bo  in  some  good  degree  sup- 
plied by  a  discovery,  the  ftindamental  principles  of  which  came  into 
my  mind  some  four  years  ago,  in  a  manner  quite  extraordinary,  but  of 
which  I  need  not  now  speak  particularly.  This  discovery,  which  I  have 
called  "  l!ic  lam  of  the  seven-fold  correspondential  series,"  or  "  th ! 
iarmonial   scale  of  creation,"  is,   to   some   extent,   unfolded   and 
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applied  in  the  present  volume,  though  but  a  small  portion  f  tie  a?!' 
dfnces  of  ita  truth,  and  the  inatancea  of  its  applicability,  are  herein 
exhihited,      p 

I'he  main  idea  embracec!  in  tbe  diecDTeiy  referred  to  is,  that  ea<^ 
complete  Bystem,  or  sub-syatpm  of  erealion,  however  great  or  small,  is 
resolvable  into  seven  serial  parts  or  elemental  degrees,  corresponding 
'lo  the  seven  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale ;  that,  as  composed  of  anoh  parts, 
the  systems  ara  arranged  side  by  side,  or  one  above  another,  as  so 
many  octaves,  corresponding  to  the  octaves  in  music ;  ami  that,  like 
them,  each  one  serves  as  a  general  exponent  of  all  the  others,  whether 
on  a  higher  or  loirer  scale.  This  idea,  with  its  natural  adjuncts,  of 
which  1  can  not  here  speali  particularly,  by  barmonizing  and  unitjzing 
all  natural  series  and  degrees  of  creation,  also  cloorly  illustrates  the 
fiict  t^at  all  truths  aro  involved  in,  and  evolved  from,  one  grand  cen- 
tral Troth  ;  that  they  are,  indeed,  but  parts  and  degrees  of  that  one 
fundamental  truth,  which  ace  ultimated  in  the  various  forms  of  em- 
bodiment which  compose  the  sunt  t^tal  of  created  existence.  Sy  pur- 
Boing  tlie  method  of  reasoning  which  this  idea  unfolds,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  one  portion  of  the  system  of  nature  expose  tlie  secrets  of 
(mother,  and  caused  visible  facts  and  invisible  principles  to  mutually 
cast  their  light  upon  each  other. 

That  this  method  might  be  pursued  in  the  most  reliable  manner,  a1j> 
servations  are  commenoed  upon  the  ma-face  of  the  system  of  things, 
composed  of  those  objects  which  are  appreciable  to  the  outer  senses, 
and  (hence,  by  facts  known  particularly  to  geological  and  astronomi- 
cal science,  1  have  endeavored  to  rationally  trace  the  system  of  outei 
being  to  its  origin,  to  the  primal  condition  of  its  matenals,  anil  to  Ita 
Divine  Cause.  Assuming,  thus,  a  position  at  the  center  of  the  uni- 
versal field  of  thought,  where  all  principles  converge  to  a  common 
focus,  I  have  endeavored  to  survey,  so  far  as  possible  the  vistas  of 
creative  development  which  tlience  diverge  m  all  diiections,  and  td 
oliserve  truth  in  il3  progressive,  serial  and  oiderlv  unfoldings,  from 
center  to  superfices,  from  generals  to  particulars  from  causes  to  effecta, 
from  origins  to  ultimates.  Finding  at  ihta  central  position,  the  princi- 
ples and  germs  of  general  unity  and  aysfematic  order,  which  nvvst  oj 
necessity  be  perpetual  throagliout  all  subsequent  unfoldings,  I  hav* 
attempted,  through  a  unitary  and  systematic  order  of  combined  analysis 
and  syntliesiH,  to  ehovr  how  the  system  of  oreation  must  have  beea 
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gradually  unfolded  iuto  its  present  form,  and  to  illustrate  the  Barnm- 
niou9  principles,  formg,  movements,  laws,  and  icteractiTitJea  which 
now  characterize  it  ]L3  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

It  lias  thus  been  the  object  to  draw  the  bold  outlints  of  a  comprehen- 
Five  primordial  philosophy,  and  to  contribute,  so  far  aa  possible,  to  thie 
establ'lhrnent  of  a  sjstem  of  thoagbt,  in  which  all  truths  may  be  viewed 
in  th(  r  aerial,  orderij,  and  mtiluallt/  explanatory/  relations,  from  gen- 
erals to  particulars— a  system  whoso  internal,  vitaliaiug  principle  will 
constantly  fend  to  the  absorption  of  all  truths,  and  the  eliminatioti  of 
all  errors,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  priooiples  of  music  constantly 
tfind  to  the  appropriation  of  harmonies,  and  the  elimination  of  discords. 
If  I  have  Bueoeeded  OTcn  to  the  extent  of  unfolding,  with  general  cor- 
rectness, the  most  general  principles  of  such  a  pliilosophy,  the  sore 
guide-boards  and  indices  to  something  vastly  more  perfect  of  the  same 
kind  maj  be  oonsidBrecI  as  established ;  and  the  key  to  all  ocnceiyable 
troth,  whether  relating  to  nature  without,  the  soul  within,  the  spirit 
world  above,  or  to  the  Divine  Author  and  Governor  of  all  things,  may, 
in  some  sense,  be  considered  as  in  our  possession  ;  for  no  one  can  essen- 
tially err  in  regard  to  oitiior  of  those  subjects,  so  long  as  he  stands  in 
the  light  of  a  system  which  makes  all  truths  the  clear  and  certain  ex- 
ponents of  each  other. 

I  would  invite  particula  atten  on  to  that  feature  of  the  present 
volume,  by  wbioh  the  fundamentals  ot  an  elevated  theology  arc  pre- 
served and  established  ujon  the  very  }oa  a  of  those  foots  in  science 
which  have  been  thought  to    e  rati  er  panthe  s   c    n  tl  eir  intimations. 

Following,  as  it  does,  n  some  resj.eo  s  a  conp.  ratively  unbeaten 
path,  this  Treatise  can  not  of  course  reasonably  can  entire  exemp- 
tion from  errors  and  impcrfeot  ons  Such  as  t  s  however,  it  is  rc- 
spcctftilly  submitted  to  a  oand  d  and  d  scern  ng  publ  o,  with  the  hope 
that  any  oritioism  it  may  esc  te  may  not  be  eiiclua  vely  destrvctine,  but 
in  some  degree  also  eonatructme — that  it  may  not  only  expose  errori 
and  imperfections  (which  should  he  faithi\illy  done),  but  suggest  im- 
proaementa — so  that  by  the  combined  intelllgcnoo  of  many,  some 
closer  approximations  to  the  truth  may  be  made  than  I  dare  presum; 
\o  have  yet  attained,  notwithstanding  the  degree  of  confidence  I  maj 
have  in  the  general  correctjiesa  of  tiie  method  which  boa  been  pur 
«ued,  and  the  results  to  which  it  has  conduced.  W.  P. 

Willi AMSBUHGii,  September  1th,  1862. 
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THE    MACROCOSM; 


THE    UNIVERSE 


CHAPTER    I. 

■OQNIZABLK   AND   THE   Ci 


Thb  starting  point  of  all  thought  fttid  investigation  vritb 
every  human  being,  is  his  own  interior  consciousness.  This, 
to  every  one,  is  the  most  absolutely  fixed  of  all  fects — the 
most  positively  <»rtain  of  all  certainties ;  and  it  is  hence  the 
position  from  which  all  other  certainties  and  uncertainties, 
probabilities  and  improbabilities,  possibilities  and  impossibili- 
ties, are  estimated.  Bat  as  from  our  individual  centers  of 
consciousness  and  intellection,  we  open  our  eyes  aad  looii 
without  us,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  appearances  of 
various  forms  and  conditions,  near  and  remote,  which  act 
Upon  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  natures,  and  are  re- 
acted Upon  by  us ;  and  these  active  and  re-active  influences 
are,  in  some  sense,  at  a  constant  equipoise.  There  is  thus 
a  universe  without,  and  a  universe  vntkin  us — a  universe  of 
tognizable  forms,  piinoiples,  and  conditions,  and  a  iiaWwae 
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The  foitns  of  the  outer  universe  are  included  in  a  few  sim- 
ple and  comprehensive  classifications,  as  they  are  arranged 
above  or  beneath  each  other  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Those 
beneath  man,  and  which  at  present  foiin  the  special  subject 
of  investigation,  are  embraced  in  the  comprehensive  divisions 
of  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  geological,  and  astronomical  or 
cosmica]  forms.  Of  these,  singularlj  and  in  united  groups, 
together  with  thar  more  superficial  properties,  the  interior 
soul  gains  a  perception  through  some  one  or  more  of  the, 
sensational  channels,  known  as  Touch,  Taste,  Sight,  Hearing, 
and  SmeU.  Proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  the  impressions 
received  through  these  avenues  of  sense,  the  ratiodnative 
faculty  becomes  the  medium  of  some  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
poses and  mutual  relations  of  these,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed ;  and,  availing  itself  of  the  contributions  of 
both  Sense  and  Keaaon,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  draws,  from 
its  own  interioi-  and  independent  resources,  the  faculty  of 
Initdtion  decides  upon  their  causes,  their  life  forces,  and  ^heir 
more  interior  significations. 

Conforming,  therefore,  to  what,  in  this  work,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  true  method  of  reasoning,  it  shall  be  our  first 
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BiJtleavo!-,  oy  the  aid  of  Sense,  Reason,  and  Intuition,  to  trace 
analytkaUi/  the  descending  scale  of  creation,  from  exteriors  to 
interiors,  from  effect's  to  causes,  from  ultinaatcs  to  origins.  If 
we  can  succeed  by  this  process  in  establi^ihiiig  any  reliable 
conclusions  relative  to  the  fiist,  the  elemental,  and  henoe 
germinal  form  and  condition  whence  sprang  this  universal 
system  of  things,  we  may  then,  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
clusions, proceed  to  retrace  our  steps  syntheticaUy  upward 
through  the  successive  series  Mid  degrees  of  natural  unfolding, 
and  in  a  gMieral  way  discover  how  the  system  of  creation,  in 
its  present  completed  form,  came  to  exist,  and  also  what  are 
the  pronainent  principles  of  its  constitution  and  government. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  combined  processes  of  Analysis  and 
Synthesis,  if  correctly  pursued,  will  be  far  more  efficient  in 
unfoiding  the  principles  and  laws  harmoniously  pervading  aud 
governing  all  parts  oi  the  united  system  of  things,  wid  in 
exhibiting  the  vital  relations  and  sympathies  subsisting  be- 
tween all  foiTOs  and  liingdoms  of  nature,  than  either  one  of 
these  processes  pursued  singly,  and  without  reference  to  the 

In  pursuing  this  process  of  inquiry,  strict  attention,  of 
course,  shall  be  paid  to  &ots  and  principles  already  iirmly 
fixed  upon  a,  true  scientific  basis:  but  so  long  as  these  are 
made  the  basis  of  further  reasoning,  and  the  line  of  inveati. 
gation  is  pursued  in  strict  obedience  to  the  established  laws 
of  induction  and  the  intuitions  of  the  interior  mind,  I  shall 
not  consider  myself  restricted  from  exhibiting,  and,  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  even  insisting  upon,  the  conclusions  to 
wliidi  this  pi'occss  may  conduct,  even  though  these  may,  in- 
liiar.y  cdscs,  Ije  unlinown  to  the  prevailing  philosophy, 
3 
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Amonq  the  systems  of  forms  which  surround  man  in  the 
outer  world,  that  most  immediately  related  to  him,  and  next 
below  him  in  the  scale  of  creatioi!,  is  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Immediately  beneath  this,  serving  as  a.  substratum  on  which 
it  rests,  and  the  source  from  which  it  derives  its  subsistence,  is 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  This,  again,  rests  upon  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  from  whioh,  as  the  next  degree  below  it  in  the 
scaie  of  existence,  it  derives  its  nourishment  and  physical 
"upport. 

Then,  beneath  all  these  kingdoms,  as  an  anterior  condition 
on  which  their  physical  developments,  as  complete  systems, 
necessarily  depend,  is  the  system  of  Geological  Formations. 
These  consist  of  various  gradations,  or  of  lower  and  higher 
stratifications,  which  were  developed  by  degrees,  and  in  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time.  Each  geolt^ioal  formation  above  the 
primary,  contains  petritiactions  of  plants  and  animals  of  a  de- 
gree of  organization  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  progression 
in  the  earth's  crust  marked  by  the  particular  stratification  in 
which  they  are  found,  the  lowest  organizations  being  associated 
with  the  most  ancient  fossiliterous  rocks,  and  the  highest  with 
the  most  recent,  showing  a  coincident  progress  in  the  inorganic 
and  organic  developments.  Let  us  now  trace  dow  iward  the 
various  geological  stratifications,  from  highest  to'  lowest,  in 
order  that  our  minds  may,  by  successive  steps,  b(    conducted 
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to  the  terrestrial  conditions  which  preceded  them    all,  and 
served  as  the  material  Germ  of  their  unfolding. 

If  we  couia  find  a  section  of  the  earth's  orust  in  which  all 
the  geological  stratifications  existed  in  their  completeness,  and 
were  arranged  on  horizOQta!  planes,  in  their  natural  order  of 
superposition,  and  if  we  should  then  proceed  to  dig  vertically 
downward  through  the  strata,  we  would  first  pass  through 
layers  of  loam,  fine  sand,  and  gravel,  of  no  very  great  or  very 
definite  thickness.  We  might  find  in  thia  deposit  the  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals  of  existing  species,  together  with 
the  remains  of  man  and  of  his  works.  This  is  the  most  recent, 
or  what  is  called  the  Alluvial  Formation.  Nest  we  vrould 
penetrate  an  irregular  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  small 
uud  large  stones,  more  or  less  rounded  by  friction,  and  which 
ia  called  the  Diluvial  Formation.  We  would  next  pass 
through  layers  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  marl,  etc.,  in  greater  or 
le&g  degrees  of  consolidation,  portions  of  which  abound  with 
the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  of  species  now  mostly  ex- 
tinct These  deposits  have  been  loughly  estimated  as  having 
the  aggregate  tliielmess  of  about  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Tertiwij  Formation.  Next  we 
would  penetrate  through  deposits  of  chailt,  and  strata  of  marl- 
stone,  iionstone,  red  sandstone,  etc,  to  the  depth  of  not  less 
than  five  thousand  feet,  exhuming,  as  we  proceeded,  the 
remains  of  huge  saurians  and  other  animals  of  a  comparatively 
low  oi^anization,  and  which  became  entirely  extinct  before 
the  next  superior  formation  commenced.  These  strata,  with 
their  distinctive  fossils,  are  comprised  in  what  is  called  the 
Secondary  Formation.  We  would  then  descend  through  a 
fijitem  of  deposites  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  consisling  of  stiata  of  limestone,  slate,  ironstone, 
snd  mineral  coal,  constituting  what  i^  cfiWeA  the  Coal  For- 
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malion.  We  would  after  this  descend,  in  succession,  through 
strata  of  limestone,  called  the  mouiitam  or  carboaiferoua 
limestone ;  through  what  is  called  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  and 
thence  through  what  is  known  as  the  Siiuiian  and  Cambrian 
systems  of  deposits.  Those  stratifications,  taken  together, 
have  be«n  estimated  by  Dr.  John  Pje  Smith,  as  measuring  a 
thickness  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
feet.  They  abound  with  fossils  which,  with  perhaps  slight 
exceptions,  and  these  confined  to  their  higher  portions,  are 
exclusively  marine ;  and  the  character  and  magnitude  of  some 
of  these,  and  their  in  variableness  of  size  and  constitution  as 
they  occur  in  all  latitudes,  show  that  a  high  and  unvarying 
temperature  prevailed  on  all  parts  of  our  globe  during  the 
period  when  they  flourished,  which  could  not  have  depended, 
in  any  great  degree,  upon  the  solar  rays,  but  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  caused  by  radiations  fi-om  subtei'ranean 
fire,  then  more  intense  than  at  subsequent  periods.  This 
whole  series  of  stratifications  has  been  called  the  Transitiim 
Formation,  comprising,  in  the  period  of  its  production,  those 
changes  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
were  necessary  to  qualify  it  for  the  production  of  terrestrial 
vegetation  and  the  healthy  sustenance  of  air-breathing  animals. 
This  completes  the  enumeration  of  the  fossiliferous  stratifi- 
cations, which,  according  to  some  estimates,  are  of  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  exceeding  twenty  miles!  These  all,  including 
the  remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  subsisted  during 
their  respective  epochs,  were  quietly  deposited  at  the  bottoms 
of  oceans,  estuaries,  and  lakes,  and  subsequently  consolidated 
and  petrified,  and  thus,  as  faithful  recoi-ds  of  the  natural  his- 
to-y  of  our  planet,  they  have  been  presei"ved  through  the 
untold  itges  which  have  elapsed  from  the  period  of  their  Uiiiidj 
existence  until  present  time! 
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As  we  have  tJius  proceeded  through  the  descending  scale  of 
geological  and  pal^ontological  creations,  we  have  seen  that 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  whose  remains  are  entombed 
in  the  rocks,  become  more  and  more  simple.  In  the  lowest 
of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  principal  animal  remains  are  of 
the  class  called  the  Rodiata,  which  somewhat  resemble  plants, 
and  form  the  connecting  link  with  the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
while  the  plants  are  mainly  of  a  simple  species  of  sea-weed, 
called  _^*coi(fe«.  It  Is,  however,  presumable  that  more  minute, 
and  still  more  simple  species  pj-eceded  these,  but  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  their  texture,  all  traces  have 
become  obliterated. 

Immediately  beneath  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  we  came  to 
thick  strata  of  clay  slate,  hornblende  slate,  mica  slate,  gneiss, 
etc.,  which  contain  no  orgaiiic  remains,  and  are  called  the 
Primary  Stratified  Rocks.  Immediately  beneath  these  last 
Strata,  lies  the  Granite,  which  is  unstratjfied,  and  appears  to 
be  the  original  and  parent  rock,  from  the  comminuted  and 
pulverized  materials  of  which,  combined  with  materials 
descending  from  the  atmosphere,  and  evolved  from  the  central 
mass  of  the  earth,  all  the  stratified  rocks  were  subsequently 
formejj. 

Some  of  my  readers,  who  liave  not  made  geology  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  study,  may  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether 
any  one  has  thus  actually  digged  into  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  over  twenty  miles,  and  asceitained  the  character  and  order 
of  geological  formations  to  be  as  I  have  described  them  "i  I 
answej,  no ;  nor  would  such  a  mode  of  exploration  have  been 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  immense  and  frequent  disturbances 
to  which  the  earth's  crust  has  been  subjected,  in  different 
Bges,  from  the  explosive  forces  of  intcmal  fires,  all  the  older 
strata  have,  in  vai'ious  places, been  broken, and  their  upheaved 
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edges  ha\e  thus  teen  exceed  it  the  suilire  of  the  eiith,  and 
may  be  measured  with  httle  diffiiult*  And,  although  in 
most,  if  not  all,  places,  some  of  the  strata  aie  wanting,  yet, 
by  observing  a  numhei  ot  the  associated  Imks  m  tht  cham  ot 
development  in  one  place,  and  connecting  inA  matching  them 
with  corresponding  sections  of  the  chiia  found  in  othei  plaopi, 
and  which  extend  higher  oi  lower,  the  whole  ser  es  may  he, 
and  has  been,  re-eon  it  rue  ted  with  appioximate  aeeuiacj  and 
certainty.  And  by  comptimg  the  Iithological  chaiacteis  of 
rocks,  and  especially  the  fossils  which  they  contain,  it  la 
found  that  the  ordei  of  development  is  ln^anably  such  aa 
I   have    described,    and   is    the    same    in   all   parts   of  the 

It  was  said  that  the  Granite,  ivhich  «eems  to  be  the  oldest 
of  the  rocks,  underljing  as  it  does  all  the  stiatified  series,  is 
itself  oTtslratified.  This  is  tiue  also,  of  its  vaiious  modifica 
tiona  in  the  Porphyrj ,  Basalt  and  Greenstone  These  rooks, 
therefore,  could  not  haie  been  lormed,  as  othei  rocks  weie, 
by  sedimentary  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  0(.eaiis  ind  lakes 
On  the  contrary,  they  bear  unmistakable. evidences  ot  havmg 
been  originally  in  a  molten  state  C'om  the  action  of  intense 
heat.  That  no  links  may  he  wanting  in  the  chain  of  our 
further  inductions,  some  of  these  evidences  i-equire  to  be 
briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

It  appears  that,  in  many  instances,  after  thick  beds  of 
stratified  rodts,  including  some  of  the  older  membei's  of  the 
foseiliferous  series,  were  formed  immediately  over  the  granitic 
rocks,  the  latter  have  flown  upward,  not  only  in  hemispherical 
and  conical,  but  sometimes  in  sharply  angular  forms,  displac- 
ing the  superincumbent  strata,  and  producing  mountain  eleva- 
tions, 111  the  upheaving  effort  it  has,  apparently  by  injcclioR, 
filled  up  the  smallest  crevices  of  the  contiguous  rocks,  &» 
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quently  bursting  through  tliem  in  various  flirectioiis,  fotming 
"  dykes  "  and  veins  with  numerous  branches,  from  an  inch  t^ 
hundieds  of  feet  in  diameter ;  and,  coming  up  frequently 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  strata,  it  has  flown  over 
the  top,  where  it  has,  often  in  large  masses,  subsequently  oon 
solidated.  These  dykes  are  often  found  to  contain  imbedded 
fragments  of  the  identical  rocks  through  which  they  appear 
to  have  forced  their  passage  in  their  upward  movement.  The 
manner  in  which  these  fragments  are  imbedded,  proves  to  a 
demonstration,  that  the  mass  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
was  once  in  a  Jlvid  stale,  and  that  it  subsequently  became 
solid,  as  we  now  find  it. 

That  the  original  fluidity  uf  these  injected  rocks  was  pro 
duced  by  heat,  is  evident  from  the  following,  among  other 
considerations:  1,  The  crystaline  character  of  some  of  these 
rocks  ia  such  as  could  have  been  produced  only  by  heat.  3, 
The  chemical  effects  produced  upon  the  stratified  rocks  Ijy 
contact  of  the  unstratified  ones,  are  similar  to  those  produced 
by  dykes  of  recent  lava.  3.  The  different  unstratified  rocks 
insensibly  pass  into  each  ether,  and  indeed  into  modem  lavas. 
Besides,  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rooks,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  position  of  the  dykes,  shows  that  their  original 
fluidity  oould  not  have  been  the  result  of  water,  which  is  the 
only  known  natural  element  besides  fire,  to  which  their  solu- 
tion could  possibly  be  attributed  in  any  case. 

But  as  the  rocks  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  primary 
rocks,  and  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  stratified  rocks  in  all  places, 
and  as  they  must,  therefore,  have  universally  prevailed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  before  any  other  rocks  were  formed, 
if  their  original  state  was  that  of  igneous  fluidity,  it  may  be 
issumed  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  whole  globe- 
that  it  was  one  vast  ball  of  molten  lava!     This  is  now  gener- 
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ally  the  opinion  of  geologistg,  mid  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  consideratloua ; 

1.  The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  globe,  but  an  oblate  spheroid, 
flattened  at  the  poles — the  polar  diameter  being  about  twenty- 
six  miles  shorter  than  the  equatorial.  This  is  the  form  vrhicii 
it  would  necessarily  have  assumed  from  the  centrifugal  force 
caused  by  diurnal  revolution,  supposing  it  to  have  been  orig- 
inally in  a  fluid  sl^te. 

S.  There  is  g     d       d  1  pi  11  b  !! 

of  liquid  fire,  J  d  hy       h  wh   h         h 

bears  no  grea      pj  ^g         lasfh  h 

than  the  egg-sl   11  b  hg         Im        fhggl 

careful    obser  h   h  h         1  d     d  my 

years,  upon  th  p  fdp  aidh  f 

artesian  wells  [  f   h  Id  f      d  h 

after  descend    g  b  y  h    rea  h  m 

perature  invariably  increases,  tn  allplaces,  at  the  aieiage  late 
of  about  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  forty-five  or  fifty 
feet  of  descent.  And  this  rule  uniformly  holds  good  to  the 
greatest  depths  to  which  the  earth  has  been  penetrated. 

Now,  assuming  fifty  degrees  as  the  average  temperature  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  taking  the  mean  ratio  of  increase 
at  one  degree  for  every  fifty  feet  of  descent,  we  should,  at  this 
rate,  at  a  depth  of  a  little  more  than  sixty-five  miles,  reach  » 
temperature  of  seven  thousand  degrees,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient f  o  m.elt  all  known  rocki  Supposing  this  state  of  igneous 
fiision  to  extend  from  the  compaiatively  thin  crust  of  the  earth 
on  all  sides,  to  the  contei,  we  hate  still  a  mass  of  molten  lava 
of  more  than  seven  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  If  wo  suppose 
this  mass  to  become  sometimes  agitated  in  its  higher  portions 
by  internal  gasses,  or  by  the  percolation  of  water  through 
fissures  in  the  superincumbent  strata,  we  have  a 
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plaiiation  of  eartiiquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  of  the  im- 
mense mountain  upheavela  which  liave  occurred  at  different 
epochs  during  the  geological  formations;  while,  aside  h-nm 
the  hypothesis  of  internal  fusion,  the  solution  of  these  latter 
phenomena  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossiliie. 

Thus  have  geolc^ista  reasoned,  from  suljstantial  data,  oon- 
cemiag  the  early  state  of  our  planet.  But,  though  at  this  point 
the  data  of  reti-ospeetive  reasonings  become  less  certain  than 
those  which  have  hitherto  guided  ua,  we  may  presume,  as 
highly  pi-obable,  not  tg  say  absolutely  certain,  that  not  even 
Ais  was  strictly  the  j>rimiCive  state  of  our  planet — that  the 
matter  which  composes  it  was  in  conditions  anterior  and  ger- 
minal even  l!0  this ;  and  if  we  extend  backward  our  chain  of 
analogical  inductions  in  a  direct  line,  it  will  lead  us  to  a  con- 
dition of  still  more  intense  heat — heat  that  would  be  compat- 
ible only  witii  the  esistence  of  matter  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
It  is,  then,  to  say  the  least,  an  hypothesis  certainly  not  uiirea- 
ionalle,  that  the  matter  of  our  earth  was  once  in  the  state  of 
igneous  gas,  from  the  cooling  and  eoiidenaatioii  of  which  it 
assumed  successively  the  fluid,  and  then  its  present  supei-fici- 
ally  solid  state.  But  for  the  pi-esent  we  offer  this  only  as  an 
hypothesis  to  which  analogies  thus  far  developed,  directly 
point.  Such  further  and  more  conclusive  evidences  of  its 
truth,  as  scientific  data  now  afford,  will  be  incidentally  brought 
into  view  as  we  proceed. 
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Admittinq  thit  the  foiegoiog  hjpotlie'iia  as  to  the  original 
condition  of  the  earth's  materials  has  anj  foundation  in  truth, 
we  find  in  it  the  link  which  connects  geology  with  astronomy. 
It  must  he  borne  in  mmd  that  the  earth  is  only  one  memher 
of  the  great  ftmily  of  planets  helongmg  to  the  solar  system  ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  piesum    th  t  th    b    tl  d      t        f  th 


same  planetary  family  h          h    sa                    m 

1           g    - 

especially  as  they  ha       th      am      bl  t  Ij     ph 

d  1  f   m 

and  observe  the  same  1  w     f  d         1      d     1  t 

I          1       n. 

If  the  earth,  then,  was      i,,      Hy            t  t      f   g 

g 

(we  may  suppcso)  w         hey     and  b  f        1 

p      t  p 

cesses  of  spheroidatio                      d    th    m  t 

1       f    11     f 

them  may  have  comm    gl  d        1  p    b  bly  d  d 

mm    gl 

together  in  one  vindist    "u   1    bi    m  ss 

Though  this  hypoth          f                   1       se 

tt      f  th 

earth  and  planets  rest      p         f      d  t         ft 

(b    e 

portion  of  the  chain     f      al  g        dip        t 

p    1     g  d 

directly  backward  fi        th     1    k       f      1 

1         1         1 

facte),  it  is  precisely  i      w    d             th  th       /  / 

h      y    i 

the  origin  of  worlds  a  d    j  tem       1    h  th      j    1 

t      P 

independent  grounds    f                       A 

f  th 

general  truthfulness  of  th     th      y       mp    t     t 

!as       f 

ulterior  ideas  t(    be  p         t  d        th      t      t 

th     p  t     t 
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RESOLUTION     OF     SEBOL^.  Z6 

attention  of  the  reader  is  solicited  while  we  briefly  explain 
its  nature,  and  unfold  a  summary  of  the  evidences  on  which 
jt  18  founded. 

The  idea  that  nebute,  or  loose  masses  of  fiery  vapor,  which 
seemed  to  be  floating  in  the  depths  of  immensity,  migiit  form 
the  matfiiials  out  of  which  nature  elaborated  suns  and  planets, 
was  oiiginaliy  propounded  as  a  conjecture,  by  Sir  William 
Her^chei;  but  it  was  suhscquently  brought  into  more  definite 
and  tMigible  foi-m  by  Laplace,  Comte,  Nichol,  and  others. 
The  theory  supposes  that  loose  masses  of  nebulous  vapor,  at 
first  without  defiuite  form  or  movement,  gradually  assumed, 
by  virtue  of  gravitation,  a  regular  spheroidal  and  rotating  form, 
lightest  at  the  circumference,  and  gradually  increasing  in  den- 
sity towaid  t!ie  centei,  at  which  point  the  greatest  density  is 
attained.  It  supposes  that  such  forms  were  the  original  forma 
of  sun^-rthat  the  substance  of  these,  in  this  diffused  state, 
originally  extended  from  their  present  condensed,  solar  spheres, 
to  the  outermost  limits  of  the  planetary  systems  which  now 
revolve  about  them ;  and  that  by  the  combined  processes  of 
rotation  and  further  condensation,  successive  and  eoncentrio 
rings  were  formed  on  the  outer  limits  of  the  nebulous  disks, 
of  which  we  have  a  fiiint  illustration  in  the  rings  of  Saturn. 
These  rings,  it  is  thought,  subsequently  became  broken  up, 
when  the  matter  composing  them  naturally  agglomerated  into 
spheres,  which,  by  an  analogous  process  of  condensation  and 
pvolutioa  of  rings,  produced  planets  and  their  satellites. 

it  is  hut  just  to  remai-k  that  many  of  the  supposed  nehulm 
which  Hei-schel  thought  might  form  the  materials  of  future 
fluns  and  systems,  have  subsequently,  by  the  application  of 
powerful  telescopes,  and  especially  that  of  Lord  Ross,  been 
resolved  into  stars,  apparently  so  close  together  ae  to  cause 
the  geueml  hazy  appearance  which  they  present  when  viewed 
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■With  the  mked  eje  or  thro  gh  a  telese  pe  f  !o  v  power 
It  IS  reasonablj  'JUapected  tlat  n  inj  of  tie  •sttll  uiiresfhed 
nebulse  might  y  eld  to  i  st  II  hf,ler  telesco]  c  power  were 
such  ai  silable  to  ac  ence  aud  at  an  1  a  1 1  g  upon  th  s  sup- 
position some  few  ast  onome  s  h'i^e  iba  loiel  the  nel  ular 
theory  in  wh  ch  they  p  evio  isily  1  cl  eve  1  and  atten  pted  to 
proi  e  its  in  poss  b  I  ty  But  m  iefi,rei  c«  to  th  s  chiu^e  of 
astronomical  iaith  fi-om  s^ich  a  cause,  Professor  Miohell 
forcibly  remarks,  that  "  Herschel  only  adopted  the  [nebular] 
theory  after  he  had  resolved  many  hundred  of  the  nebulre  into 
stars;  and,  if  there  ever  existed  a  reason  for  accepting  tho 
truth  of  this  remarkable  speculation,  that  reason  has  been 
scarcely  affected  in  any  degree,  by  recent  discoveries," 

The  phenomenon  of  nebulous  stars,  especially,  still  remaina 
in  its  KoimpaLred  force,  as  an  argument  for  the  probable  truth 
o{  the  theory  in  question.  These  stars  are  spherical  bodies, 
bright  in  the  center,  from  which  there  is  a  gradual  shading 
off  into  undistinguishable  dimness  as  the  circumference  is  ap 
proaohed.  They  exist  m  all  degrees  of  apparent  concentration, 
from  a  diffused  blur  with  a  no  very  distinct  nucleus,  to  a  well 
defined  star  surrounded  by  a  haze.  What  can  these  bodies  ha 
but  masses  of  primeval  matter,  in  various  degrees  of  pro- 
g    ss  h  ^      1  h  d  h 

fully  d      1  p  d  d  pi      ts?     B  p 

ly    1  CO  d  wh  1       h      y      p 

p  Ipld  hdff  dp 

g       f  h   p  by     h   h    m        1  pi  1  ly 

formed. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  further  proofs  of  tlie  nebular  theory 
may  be  presented  as  follows : 

1.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  eartli  is  an  oblats 
•pheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles  and  bulged  at  the  equator. 
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This  same  fa«t  is  also  observed  in  relation  to  other  planets, 
the  outer  ones,  owing  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  their  rotatory 
motions,  being  much  more  bulged  and  flattened  than  the  inner 
ones.  To  the  writer  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  this  form 
of  planetary  bodies  has  not,  of  itsalf,  established  among 
astronomei's  the  universal  conviction  that  these  bodies  were 
formed  by  a  contraction  of  their  materials  from  a  previously 
diflused  state.  Such,  it  appears,  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  case,  if  their  superior  equatorial  diameter  had,  in  its  origin, 
any  connection  with  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  rotatory 
motion,  For  if  the  materials  of  the  planet,  while  in  aa 
originally  globular  form,  had  commenced  being  thrown  outward 
at  the  equator,  by  the  centrifugal  force  generated  by  revo- 
lution, BO  known  counter-force  could  have  prevented  them 
from  being  all,  or  nearly  all,  thrown  outward,  and  continually 
farther  and  farther  from  the  center,  until  the  planet  would 
have  lost  its  identity.  Especially  would  this  have  been  the 
r^ult,  if  the  original  velocity  of  revolution  had  continued  un- 
diminished. For  it  is  evident  that  the  ferthcr  a  particle,  or 
collection  of  particles,  is  thrown  from  an  axis  around  which 
they,  in  a  given  period,  may  revolve,  the  greater  is  the  centri- 
fugal force  generated  by  the  rotation,  and  hence  the  greater 
is  its  tendency  to  fly  ofl"  still  farther ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  farther  a  particle  is  thrown  from  a  center  of 
attraction,  the  less  becomes  the  attractive  or  centripetal  force 
to  retain  it  from  flying  off  still  farther. 

The  forces  which  produced  the  bulged  form  of  planets  at 
the  equator  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  which  pro- 
duced the  rings  of  Saturn,  Now,  the  rings  of  Saturn  com- 
plete a  revolution  in  10  hours  32  minutes  and  I5secondsj 
*hilo  the  primary  itself  revolves  in  10  hours  16  minutes  and 
I  second,  or  iu  a  period  of  only  IG  minutes  and  14  seconds 
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less  If,  then  foie,  there  was  originally  generated,  by  rotatitry 
motion,  nt  Saturn  s  equator,  an  amount  of  centrifugal  force 
Hufficient  to  tlirow  off  particles  to  the  present  position  of  the 
rings  of  that  body,  certainly  the  immensely  increased  centrifu- 
gal force  generated  by  the  revolution  of  those  rings  in  about 
tbesante  peitod,  iiould  have  thrown  the  same  particles  still 
ferther,  and  would  probably  have  dissipated  them  into  chaos — 
especially  ■js  the  attractive  force  of  the  primary,  at  that  dis- 
tance, nmst  ha'ie  exerted  considerably  less  influence  upon 

The  same  teasomng  applies  with  equal  force  to  that  ring,  or 
circle  of  attached  matter,  which  rises  above  the  line  of  sphe- 
ricity at  Sdtum's  equator,  and  also  at  the  equators  of  other 
planets,  and  of  the  earth.  The  acting  forces  are  of  the  same 
Mature  and  btar  similar  relations  to  each  other  in  both  places, 
the  only  diffcience  being  a  diflerence  in  the  degrees  of  in- 
tensity with  which  they  act  in  the  different  positions. 

These  considerations  show  that  in  all  st^es  of  the  process 
by  which  planetary  bodies  were  formed,  the  attractive,  con- 
h-aclive,  or  centripetal  fcyrce,  had  decided  predominanee  over  tkt 
centrifugals  Supposing  the  two  forces  to  have  always  aoted 
together  after  both  became  established,  the  centrifugal  force, 
it  is  true,  must  have  always  restrained  and  modified  the 
intensity  of  the  centripetal,  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
rotation,  but  could  never  throw  farther  into  space  a  particle 
which  the  centripetal  or  attractive,  had  succeeded,  in  defiance 
of  the  opposing,  force,  in  bringing  from  a  greater  to  a  less 
distance  from  the  center. 

The  bulged  form  of  the  earth  and  other  planets,  tlierefore, 
KfwM  not  have  been  produced  by  a  tkroteing  cut  of  particles 
at  the  equator,  but  rather  by  a  drawing  in  of  particles  from 
the  poles,  where  the  attrad  ive  force  was  comparatively  imre 
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strained  by  the  eentiiftigal;  while  this  latter  force,  attaining 
its  masimum  at  the  equator,  meets  and  wards  off  the  gravi- 
tating particles  in  their  rash  toward  the  center,  and  thus  the 
two  forces  finally  settle  into  an  exact  equipoise,  of  whicli  the 
oblately  spheroidal  form  of  the  planet  is  an  equally  exact 
wipression. 

These  considerations  peem  to  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
earth  (betbre  shown  tu  haie  been  originally  in  a  state  of 
igneous,  if  not  gaseous  fluid)  was  formed  by  the  predominat- 
ing force  of  attraction,  and  hence  contraction,  acting  upon 
materials  in  a  rarer  state,  and  reducing  them  to  their  present 
dense  form.  The  attractive  and  contractive  operation  must, 
of  course,  have  proceeded  through  a  progressive  seiiea  of 
analogous  stages,  which  somewhere  must  have  had  a  begin' 
ning  ;  and  we  can  not  conceive  of  any  possible  beginning  short 
of  the  greatest  possible  diffusion — a  state  of  dilRtsion  which, 
oiiginally  applying  to  the  materials  of  all  planets,  must  have 
bi  ought  them  all  into  the  form  of  one  common  vapory 
mass. 

Though  this  argument,  in  proof  of  the  nebular  theory, 
seems  hitherto  to  have  generally  escaped  the  notice  of 
astronomical  writers,  it  is  one  which,  nevertheless,  deserves  to 
he  pondered  and  borne  in  mind. 

2.  Another  argum.ent  for  the  same  theory,  is  derived  from 
the  regular  gradations  of  densities  of  planets,  from  innermost 
to  outei-most.  Thus  it  is  stated,  on  the  basis  of  mathematical 
calculations,  that  Mercury  must  be  about  the  weight  of  so 
much  lead;  Venus  is  nearly  six  times  the  weight  of  so  much 
water;  the  Earth,  as  a  whole,  is  four  and  a  half  times  the 
weight  of  water ;  Mars  is  a  little  over  three  times  the  weight 
of  water;  Jupiter  is  a  small  fraction  over  the  weight  of  so 
much  water;  Saturn  is  less  than  half  that  specific  weight,  ol 
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ftbijut  the  weight  of  so  much  cork ;  juid  Herschcl  maiiifesls  a 
corresponi^ing  decrease  of  density.  This  regular  gradation  in 
the  specific  densities  of  the  planets,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  from  innermost  to  outermost,  is  precisely  what  it 
should  he,  supposing  that  they  were  all  formed  hy  the  oper- 
ations of  a  common  law,  from  an  original  sphere  of  fluid 
matter,  which  must  have  been  m.ost  dense  near  the  center, 
and  most  rare  on  its  outer  extremities. 

There  is  a  similar  relation  between  the  distances  of  the 
different  planets;  for,  proceeding  outward  from  Mercury,  each 
successive  planet  (including  the  asteroids  as  equivalent  to  one 
planet)  is  about  double  the  distance  of  the  previous  planet 
from  the  sun.  This  curious  relation  of  distances  seems,  ia 
like  manner,  to  argue  their  production  by  a  common  cause, 
and  by  the  operations  of  a  common  law,  of  which  the  only 
explanation  yet  found  seems  to  be  given  ia  the  nebular 
theory. 

3.  If  the  theory  in  question  is  admitted  as  the  true  one,  it 
might  aocordinglj-  he  supposed,  that  after  the  evolution  of 
Mereury,  which  is  the  plauet  nearest  the  sun,  there  would  still 
be  a  residuum  of  nebulous  or  planetary  matter  in  an  unformed 
state,  surrounding  the  more  dense  mass  of  the  sun.  Accord- 
ingly there  actually  appears  to  be  an  extensive  mass  of  attenu- 
ated matter  surrounding  the  sun,  and  is  sometimes  visible 
immediately  after  sunset,  or  before  sunrise,  as  a  conie,  lumin- 
ous streait,  projected  from  the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the 
path  of  the  sun,  and  which  is  called  the  "Zodiacal  light." 

4.  There  are  still  many  planets,  or  wandering  celestial 
bodies,  in  a,  nehnhvs  state,  in  which  state  they  are  called 
"comets."  1^1080  appear  to  have  been  foiTned  from  a  re. 
siduum  of  attenuated  matter,  aft.er  the  agglomeration  of  tha 
denser  materials  toolt  place 
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5.  M.  Comte,  of  Paris,  has  provei3,  according  to  priiiciplea 
by  which,  periods  of  rotation  maintain  a  relation  to  the  mass 
i>f  die  given  rotating  body,  that  the  sidereal  year  of  each  planet 
actually  corresponds  to  the  period  in  which  the  sun  must  have 
rotated  on  his  axis,  supposing  hia  mass  to  have  extended  to 
the  orhits  of  such  plaaets;  and  he  also  ascertained  that  the 
periods  of  rotation  of  the  priniaiy  planets  with  their  mass,  in 
a  state  of  vapor,  extending  to  the  orbits  of  their  satellites, 
must,  in.  lilce  manner,  have  corresponded  with  the  pi'eseut  or- 
bitual  periods  of  those  satellites. 

6,  A  new  planetary  law  has  recently  heen  discovered  by 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  which  seems  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue.  This  law,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that 
the  square  of  the  number  of  rotations  of  any  given  planet  in  its 
yea-r,  is  to  the  sq  f  1  nber  of  rotations  of  any  other 
planet  in  its  ye  h  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
of  attraction  of  h  firs  (1  is  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  of  f  he  second  planet.*  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  ni  b  f  -s  of  the  earth  in  its  yejtr,  bears 
a  definite  relation  to  the  quantity  of  matter  (or  the  amount  of 
attractive  force)  in  the  Earth,  in  Mars,  and  in  Venus. 

Here,  then,  is  an  indication  of  another  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  forces  and  movements  of  the  diiTei'cnt  planets,  so 
definite  as  to  preclude  every  rea'^onalile  supposition  that  it 
came  l)y  chance,  and  a  relation  which,  m  common  with  facts 
before  noticed,  seems  to  refer  all  the  planets  to  a  common 
parentage,  and  common  law  of  production,  which  is  accounted 
for  only  by  the  nebular  theory.     Certaialj  so  many  reinark- 
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ably  concurrent  facts,  pointing  to  tlie  -lame  conclusion  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  planetary  systens,  can  not  rea&onalily  Ije  set 
down  as  so  many  mere  fortuitous  coineideneea. 

Finally,  the  theory  in  ijuestion  ia  the  only  one  "fthith  doea 
not  either  involve  inexplicable  ami  inconceivable  mysteries,  or 
suppositions  totally  unfounded  in  any  of  the  Xnown  laws  of 
causation.  This  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  commends  itself 
to  Luman  reason  and  intuition,  without  being  encumbered  with 
any  serioiia  difficulties;  and,  as  it  is  cunfessedly  unphilobopbi. 
cal  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  wiihout  the 
sphere  of  known  natural  laws,  wlfen  a  full  explanation  may 
be  found  within  the  sphere  of  those  laws,  the  nebular  theory 
may  he  considered  as  eatahlUhed,  at  least  until  it  is  invalidated 
by  further  disci  veries. 
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FttOM  eontempiadoas  of  our  own  solar  system,  let  us  now 
extend  our  observatioas  and  reflections  into  the  immeasurable 
realms  of  the  stellar  universe  beyond,  and  see  what  gleams  of 
light  we  can  obtain  in  reference  to  the  natural  history  of  that 
grand  System  of  systems,  of  which  our  own  congeries  of 
worlds  forms,  as  it  were,  but  an  atom,  ifacts  and  analogies 
whieh  need  not  here  be  p»i"ticularized,  have  established  the 
universal  belief  among  astronomers  that  the  so-called  "  fixed" 
stai-s  are  but  so  many  remote  suns  shming  to  other  systems. 
These  are  not  distributed  eq^ually  through  the  celestial  spaces, 
as  though  they  had  been  scattered  at  random  from  an  Omnip- 
otent hand ;  but  they  are  arranged  in  distinct  clusters,  or  firma- 
menti,  so  called,  whieh  have  little  or  no  apparent  connection 
with  each  other.  Telescopic  observations  have  proved  that 
the  bright  girdle  called  the  "  Milky  Way,"  whieh  surrounds 
our  heavens,  is  only  a  grand  congeries  of  stars,  so  remote,  and 
owing  to  their  remoteness  fi'om  us,  apparently  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  their  iiitermingliijg  raya  reach  us  only  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  confused  whitish  l^ght.  Of  this  vast  zone  of 
shilling  orbs,  all  the  less  remote  stars,  including  our  own  sun, 
are  members,  their  varying  directions  being,  in  a  measure,  the 
result  of  diiferences  in  their  distances  from  the  point  of  obscrva. 
I'on,  and  hence,  of  the  diiferent  angles  at  which  they  are  viewed 
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Not  only  have  the  relative  distances  of  various  pcirtioiis  of 
this  grand  cluster  been  proximately  determined,  bub  the  spaces 
beyond  have  been  sounded.  The  process  by  which  these  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished,  may  be  easily  brought  within 
the  I'cader's  comprehension  by  the  following  illustrations. 
Suppose  any  given  obje«t  is  removed  from  a  point  of  observa- 
tion to  a  distance  at  which  it  is  bai'ely  discernible  by  the 
nalted  eye.  Now,  a  telescope  which  has  the  power  of  pene- 
trating space  to  ten  times  the  distance  that  can  be  reached 
with  the  naked  eye,  would  show  that  same  object,  witn  the 
same  degree  of  distinctness,  ten  times  as  far  olT.  Take,  then, 
a  telescope  of  twenty  degrees  of  space-penetraling  power,  and 
remove  the  object  twenty  times  its  first  distance,  and  it  will 
still  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness  and  apparent  neamesB. 
And  ao  also  of  still  lai^r  telescopes  and  correspondingly 
farther  distances. 

Now,  when  we  gaze  into  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night,  with 
the  naked  eye,  we  observe,  m  any  gi\en  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way  a  distinct  number  of  stars,  the  iaintest  of  which  are 
barely  discernible.  If  the  a'^tronomei,  then,  takes  a  telescope 
of  ten  powers,  as  compared  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  sur- 
veys tho  same  field,  all  the  stars  befoie  obseived  will  appear 
with  increased  brilliancy,  besides  which  many  more  will  be 
visible,  the  remotest  and  faintest  of  which  may  be  presumed 
to  be  ten  times  as  far  off  as  the  farthest  ones  whieli  previously 
appeared.  He  then  takes  a  still  larger  telescope,  and  still 
more  objects  appear,  the  remotest  of  which  may,  in  like  man- 
ner,  be  presumed  to  be  situated  in  a  relative  depth  of  space 
proportioned  to  the  increased  degree  of  telescopic  power.  Sc 
correspondingly  of  a  larger,  and  still  larger,  instiiiment,  until 
oae  is  obtained  which  reveals  no  more  stai's,  but  outy  shows 
those  in  the  same  field  of  view,  in  increased  brghtness.  -  The 
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Space-penetrating  power  is  again  augmented,  and  still  no  move 
^tHi-s  are  brought  into  view.  The  observer,  therefore,  legiti 
raately  concludes  that  ho  has  reached  the  outer  Umiis  of  the 
great  cluster  to  which  we  belong,  and  is  now  traversing  the 
blank  void  beyond. 

But  is  he  to  conclude  that  he  has  soucded  the  system  of 
&teliar  creations  lo  its  remotest  depths,  and  that  beyond  these 
boundaries,  there  are  no  more  vestiges  of  the  Creator's 
energy  1  Let  hira  avigment  the  optical  power  hut  one  degree 
more,  ajid  pci'haps  in  the  dim  and  awfu!  distance  he  will  be- 
hold a  faint  and  scarcely  discernible  speck  or  streak  of  whitish 
light,  hi  the  excitement  of  iri'epressible  curiosity,  he  hastena 
to  direct  to  the  spot  the  largest  teiescope  the  observatory 
affords,  and  that  same  whitish  spotglows  into  myriads  of  beau- 
tiful stai's — another  galaxy  or  Milky  Way — another  firma- 
ment, perchance,  displaying  its  glories  to  its  own  unnumbered 
worlds,  and  pealing  its  own  notes  of  silent  harmony,  respoiu 
sive  to  the  movements  of  all  kindred  systems ! 

As  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  two  Herschels,  th 
heavens  have  been  swept  by  the"  telescope  in  all  directions^ 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  isolated  stellar 
svstems  have  been  brought  to  light,  sonje  smaller  and  some 
larger  than  the  grand  cluster  in  the  midst  of  which  our  owr. 
sun  and  system  are  situated. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  phenomena  which  these  vast 
starry  congregations  present,  and  from  wiiieh  inference  may 
be  drawn' as  to  whether,  in  regai-d  to  their  internal  structure 
ail'  laws,  and  hence  their  modes  of  origin,  they  have  any  thing 
in  common  wito  our  own  solar  system,  and  whether  the  anal- 
ogies of  one  may  be  applied  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the 

And  the  first  thing  that  naturally  attracts  attention  in  such 
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an  investlgiition,  is  the  shapes  and  apparent  relative  densities 
of  these  starry  clusters:  By  telescopic  measurements  of  rela- 
tive distances  in  relative  directions,  accomplished  in  the  man 
ner  before  illustrated,  Sir  William  Hevsehel  decided  that  the 
great  duster,  of  which  our  own  sun  is  a  member,  and  of  which 
the  greater  portion  of  stars,  owing  to  their  immense  distances, 
seem  to  rest  on  one  general  plain,  and  surround  us  in  the 
great  zone  called  the  "  Millty  Way,"  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
approaching  that  of  a  circle,  but  thiclt  in  the  middle,  and  thin 
toward  the  edges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  horizoDtal  split 
or  opening.  Other  clustera  are  of  all  conceivable  forms,  but 
of  those  forms  the  round,  or  oblately  spheroidal,  most  pre- 
vails. Even  in  elongated,  curved,  angular,  and  branching 
clusters,  there  are  often  apparently  several  centers  of  incipi- 
ent rotundity.  Generally  these  centers  are  well  defined,  and 
toward  them  the  stars,  though  with  an  inappreciable  motion, 
are  apparently  flowing  froni  all  directions,  hecoming  thicker 
and  more  compressed  as  they  approach,  and  being  thinner, 
and  gradijally  shading  off  into  invisibility,  at  more  distant 


The  general  uniformity  in  the  appearances  of  these  spherical 
aggregations,  ajid  pspeoially  of  their  comparative  denseness  in 
the  center,  which  thence  gradiially  and  regularly  diminishes, 
in  all  directions,  toward  the  circumfereuce,  shows  that  theii 
a^regation  is  governed  by  some  grand  law;  and  what  can 
this  be  but  the  familiar  law  of  Gravilalhn — that  identical  Jaw 
which,  in  the  same  form  of  action,  i^  so  potent  in  our  own 
system,  giving  sphericity  to  every  collection  of  fluid  particles, 
from  those  which  compose  the  planet,  to  those  which  form  the 
dew-di'op  ?  It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  those  remote  creations 
such  distinct  indications  of  a  property  which  is  possessed  in 
cojnmon  with  our  own  ey?tem,  ftnd  which  binds  the  nearest 
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and  remotest  forms  in  the  celestial  spaces,  ia  one  </iiiiiiion 
toiid  of  sympathy  and  brolhsrhood. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  aa  npplicable  to 
these  distant  worlds  as  well  as  to  the  orbs  of  our  own  planetary 
system,  naturally  engenders  the  presumption  that  the  whale 
eeries  of  laws  and  general  operations  with  which  gravitation  is 
here  necessarily  connected,  applies  to  them  also,  with  little  or 
no  modification.  And  a  further  inquiry  will  disclose  celestial 
phenomena  which  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  this  presumption, 
if  not  to  convert  it  into  a  positive  conviction. 

Contemplating  our  own  solar  system,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  revolutionary  motion  every  where  prevails.  The 
planets  are  constantly  whirling  upon  their  ases,  and  perform- 
ing their  grand  orbitual  circuits  in  the  heavens.  The  sun  him- 
self rotates  upon  his  own  center,  once  in  about  twenty-seven 
days.  This  revolution  has  been  ascertained  by  the  periodical 
variation  of  the  position  of  spots  on  his  disk. 

But  several  of  the  stars  of  our  firmament  exhibit  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  this,  fi'om  which  our  sun's  rotatory  motion 
has  been  inferred.  That  is,  they  alternately,  and  in  regwtar 
periods,  give  forth  a  greater  and  a  less  dt^ree  of  jight,  as 
though  they  had  a  brightest  side  and  a  side  of  a  less  degree  of 
brightness,  which  were  alternately,  and  at  regular  intervals, 
presented  to  ua  by  a  revolution  upon  their  axes.  This  is  one 
of  the  facts  which  have  confirmed  astronomers  in  the  otherwise 
very  natural  presumption,  that  the  stars  are  suns  like  our  own, 
and  whose  apparent  diminutiveness  is  only  owing  to  their 
immense  distances. 

There  are  also  many  instances  in  which  tJie  varying  relativa 
positions  of  two  or  more  stai^  are  such  aa  to  indicate  a  revo- 
lution around  each  other,  and  around  a  common  center.  Some 
of  these  stars  have  va?i  periods,  as,  for  instance,  the  double 
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Ktfir  Castor,  whose  constituents  revolve  around  each  other  in 
215  years;  Gamma,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Virgin^  whose 
constituents  revolve  in  628  years;  Gamma  of  the  Lion,  whose  ■ 
constituents  revolve  in  1200  years ;  and  Mizar  and  Aliior,  in 
the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Nichol,  would  probably  consume  not  much  less  than  the  in- 
conceivable period  of  190,000  years  in  completing  a  single 
revolution  around  each  other !  Others  accomplish  their  revo- 
lutions  in  much  less  than  100  years. 

By  establishmg  the  fact  that  rotatory  and  orhitual  motions 
are  expeiienced  by  m^uiy  of  the  stars,  the  extreme  probability- 
is  at  the  same  tmie  established  on  analogical  grounds,  that 
Bunilar  motions  aie  expei icnced,  with,  perhaps,  some  modifi- 
cations, bj  all  stars  We  are,  at  least,  not  without  strong, 
not  to  say  demonst  ati\e  evidence,  that  motions  of  this  kind 
are  ^omg  on  m  the  celestial  spaces,  on  a  much  grander  scale 
than  any  w  e  have  yet  descubed.  By  compaiing  the  positions 
of  the  stars  in  the  modem  heavens  with  their  positions  as  rep- 
resented in  ancient  catalogues,  Sir  William  Herschel  found 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  firmament,  they  were  apparently 
drawing  nigher  together,  while  in  the  opposite  quarter  they 
wei*  apparently  receding  from  each  other.  To  account  for 
these  changing  appearances,  Herschel  conjectured  that  our  own. 
sun,  with  all  his  retinue  of  planets,  was  moving  in  some  grand 
path  toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  After 
much  doubt  and  many  critical  examinations,  subsequent 
investigators  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  opinion  on 
an  indubitable  basis. 

But  in  the  hands  of  A  -gelander,  Struve,  Pet«rs,  and  esped- 
ally  of  Maedler,  the  theory  of  this  solar  motion  was  made  to 
assume  still  more  definite  form.  Inferring,  with  others,  from 
onalt^y,  that  the  path  described  by  our  luminary  must  he  lh« 
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curve  of  an  orbit  around  some  remote  center,  the  iMter  of 
these  astronomers  betook  himself  to  the  examinaljon  of 
ancient  catalogues  of  stars,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  tbcra 
was  any  discoverable  district  in  the  heavens  wheie  all  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  stars  were  such  as  to  comply  with  tha 
conditions  which  must  aecossarily  characteiizp  a  central  region. 
Such  a  district  was  found;  and  the  star  Alotobe,  in  tha 
cluster  Pleiades,  was  decided  to  be  its  center.  Around  this 
point,  therefore,  our  own  sun,  and  the  whole  firmamental 
duster  to  which  it  belongs,  were  supposed  to  be  revolving 
with  immense  velocity,  in  orbits  coincident  with  the  general 
plane  of  the  Milky  "Way,  and  requiring  no  less  than  eighteen 
millions  of  years  to  accomplish  a  single  revolution ! 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  exist  relative  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  conclusion  of  Maedlcr,  which  locates  the 
center  of  alleged  orbitual  motion  at  the  point  occupied  by  tha 
star  Alcyone,  1  believe  it  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally 
ndmittad  by  astronomers,  that  such  orbitual  motion  does  exist 
around  some  centei',  not  very  I'cmote  from  that  region. 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  greatly  strengthens  the 
analogy  which,  of  itself,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
isolated  globular  and  other  clusters  of  stars,  situated  in  the  re- 
moter realms  of  space,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  aggre- 
gated by  intoiTial  power  of  gravitation,  are  also  scenes  of  per- 
petual rotatory  and  orbitual  motion.  Did  not  these  motions, 
with  their  resultant  oentrifiigal  forces,  exist  to  countervail,  in 
some  degree,  tl  e  fo  ce  of  internal  gravity,  those  firmamental 
clusters  would  doubtless  ex  st  in  much  more  dense  masses 
than  those  in  wh  eh  t!  ey    o  v  ippe,ar. 

But  if  this  o  1  s  n  thun  approximates  to  a  certainty, 
there  are  facts  1  ch  po  t  to  a  etill  more  extended  appli- 
ofttion  of  its  p   u   jles      I     the  southern  heavens,  and  tjuita 
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detaehod  from  the  Milky  Way,  are  two  bright  spots  which 
southern  navigators  have  designated  hy  the  name  of  "  Mage!~ 
hn's  Clouds."  During  his  astronomical  residence  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  some  years  ago.  Sir  John  Herschel,  by  the  aid 
of  his  twenty  feet  telescope,  succeeded  in  analyzing  these  ob- 
jects, and  found  tiiat  each  of  them,  and  especij,lly  the  laiget 
one,  wa^  a  system  of  firmaments,  conjoining  many  extensive 
clusters  into  one !  Of  these,  as  systems,  analogy  would 
authorize  ns  to  predicate  internal  gravity  and  general  and  par- 
ticular rotatory  and  orbitual  motions.  But  the  magnitude  of 
this  complex  unity,  however  inconceivably  great,  may,  after 
all,  be  but  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of  ulterior  cieation's  to 
which  It  belongs;  and,  on  the  bases  of  its  analogies,  we  may 
rise  to  the  ideal  of  a  still  higher  system — a  system  which  may 
be  supposed  to  embrace  ia  its  structure  al!  the  firmamental 
dustere,  nebulse,  and  systems  of  systems  heretofore  known  to 
telescopic  observers,  and  countless  more  besides. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  such  an  all-comprehensive  system,  of  sys- 
tems without  the  support  of  facts,  as  well  as  of  analogies.  It  is 
aid  that  although  nebulre,  resolvable  and  irresolvable,  appear 
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We  liave  thiii  seen  thit  \yhei-evei-  the  wonders  of  tlw 
celestial  spacea  have  been  di&tiuetly  untbldbd,  the  levolution 
of  satellites  around  planets,  of  planets  around  suns,  of  suas 
around  slill  greater  suns,  of  systems  around  sLill  greater 
systems,  of  clustera  around  still  greater  clusters,  is  revealed 
B3  an  omniprevalent  law.  And  seeing  the  complete  unity  of 
plan  and  harmony  of  operations  so  far  as  we  have  gone — see. 
ing  the  affectionate  co-relations  which  are  exhibited  lietweeu 
molecules,  and  worlds,  and  systems,  and  all  stellar  congro. 
gations,  with  all  their  included  parts — may  we  not  prolong 
the  chain  of  analogy  one  link  farther,  and  conclude  that  they 
all,  together  with  the  myriads  of  similar  creations  which  dwell 
in  depths  of  space  which  no  optical  power  can  ever  penetrate, 
owe  the  hond  of  unity  which  connects  them,  and  the  har- 
monial  influence  which  wields  them  in  their  mighty  courses, 
to  one  grand  Source  of  central  power,  who'je  attractions  they 
all  implicitly  obey,  and  fi-om  whose  genial  radiations  all 
receive  their  life  ?  If  the  links  of  the  analogical  chain  have 
been  found  to  closely  adheie  through  all  the  labyrinths  of 
every  realm  of  being  whose  existence  may  be  verified  by 
other  processes,  who  shall  begin  to  distrust  that  chain  foi'  the 
first  time,  after  it  has  conducted  us  safely  thus  £ir? 

Though  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  Pivot  and  Center  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  universe  may  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  bo  susceptible  of  an  ocular  or  complete  mathematical 
demonstration,  yet  there  is  inteiior  evidence — I  had  almost 
said  even  the  evidence  of  intuition — that  it  is  true  in  somt 
form ;  and  believe  this  ideji  is  now  extensively  received  aa 
an  article  of  astronomical  faith. 

Let  HO  one  suppose  that  amid  these  inconceivable  dis. 
tances  and  magnitudes,  the  fixed  principles  of  reasoning  lose 
their  validity  and  become  untrustworthy.     It  is  true  that  in 
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these  giddy  Bights,  the  imaguiation  aud  conceptive  powers 
become  lost  and  bewildered;  but  so  they  do,  in  a  great  de- 
gpce,  before  we  have  ti'aveled  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  our  own  mundane  sphere.  The  distance  froin  the 
earth  to  our  own  sun  is  measured  by  millions  of  miles ;  and 
even  this,  as  one  of  the  ahoi'test  of  astronomical  distances,  the 
magination  can  but  faintly  conceive.  The  distance  from  the 
sun  to  the  stars  is  measured  by  millions  of  diameters  of  the 
earth's  orbit ;  tho  distance  from  firmament  to  firmament  is 
measured  by  millions  of  interstellar  spaces;  the  distance 
even  of  the  most  interior  firmament  fi'om  the  great  Center  of 
all  centers,  may,  in  the  efiurts  of  the  imagination,  be  measured 
by  millions,  or  even  billions  of  inter-firmamental  spaces;  and 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  Grand  Structure,  may  even 
transcend  all  human  conceptions  of  infinitude;  yet  form, 
locality,  relative  position,  center,'  circumference,  and  hence 
limits,  must  exist  ae  absolutely  as  they  exist  in  tlie  smallest 
spherule  of  matter  visible  to  the  human  eye;  and  to  the  view 
of  an  absolutely  infinite  Being,  the  whole  Universe  of  uni- 
verses may  be  of  compai'ative  dimensions  not  greater  than  a 
single  grain  of  sand  !  And  if  Ehi'enbevg  could,  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  descry  a  whole  animal  kingdom  in  a  single 
drop  of  water,  each  individual  of  the  myi'iads  of  whose  ani- 
mated forms  must  have  had  eyes,  teeth,  stomach,  intestines, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  complete  anatomical  structui'e, 
governed  by  unvarying  physiological  laws;  and  if  by  tho 
same  means  he  could  demonstrate  that  a  particular  geologicjil 
deposit,  fourteen  feet  thick  and  miles  in  extent,  was  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  the  skeletons  of  animals,  forty-one  hi!, 
lions  of  which  could  exist  in  a  single  cubic  inch,  then  we  ntay 
rest  assured  that  the  piinciples  of  nature  exist  in  no  greatei 
completeness,  and  in  no  highei  ^^  more  inconceivable  compli 
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eationa,  in  hifi.iiies  than  they  do  in,  infinitesimals.  We  may, 
then,  without  oiowding  out  any  natural  principle,  or  doing 
violence  to  any  just  method  of  reasoning,  reduce  the  scale  of 
the  universe,  in  our  imagination,  to  dimensions  convenient  to 
be  contemplated  on  all  sides,  and  follow  out  our  i-easonings 
with  ease  and  comparative  certainty  respecting  its  properties, 
forces,  laws,  internal  ari'angements,  and  progressive  processes 
of  formation,  from  beginnings  to  ultimates. 

Considering,  then,  all  general  natural  principles  as  applying 
equally  to  greatest  and  to  smallest  analogous  cosmica!  forma, 
and  to  the  whole  universal  structure  as  well  as  to  its  indi- 
vidual parts,  wo  proceed  to  another  branch  of  the  chain  of 
analogical  reasoning,  which  will  speedily  conduct  us  to  the 
primal  condition  of  the  substance  from  which  the  material  uni- 
verse and  all  it  contains,  was  organized. 

The  nebular  theory  of  planetary  and  solar  formations,  as 
applying  to  our  solar  system,  has  been  shown  to  rest  on  so 
many  probabilities  as  seemingly  to  justify  the  undoubting 
conviction  of  its  truth.  But  if  this  theory  is  admitted  as  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  solar  system,  its  applicability  to  forma- 
tions in  the  sidereal  realms  will,  after  the  foregoing  system  of 
universal  analogies  has  been  traced  out,  scarcely  be  disputed, 
especially  as  it  was  in  the  sidereal  realms  that  the  first  facts 
were  observed  which  seemed  to  intnn'ite  ita  tiuth  And  if  all 
planetary  and  solar  agglomei-ations  ongmated  fiom  pteviously 
diffused  nebulous  masses,  then,  in  view  of  the  unbroken  cham 
which,  we  have  seen,  binds  all  systems  togetnei  as  om  ijbteni, 
the  following  statement  is  its  own  sufficient  pi  oof 

As  the  satellites  were  Pjrmed  fiom  the  same  oi  g  nil  nebu 
lous  mass  from  which  the  planets  originated  so  a  prior  stito 
of  that  mass  was  a  state  of  unitj  anl  interdiffii^ton  with  the 
mass  which  composed  the  sun.     The  materiilb  of  that  miss, 
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ill  like  manner,  were  previously  coiii]c<,ted  and  IntcrJiffusod 
with  the  mass  which  formed  the  more  interior  sun  around 
which  il  revolves,  and  out  of  which  were  formed  aJl  such  other 
ultimate  suns  as,  in  common  with  our  own,  now  levolve  around 
the  same  center  The  substance  of  all  suas  and  systems  com- 
po  ng  ou  fi  man  ect  n  ay  be  supposed  al  o  to  ha  e  bee 
p  e  ou&ly  nte  1  fiuse  i  n  one  a  no  pho  und  st  n,,  sh  b  e 
mass  So  he  suhsta  cb  of  the  su  s  a  d  s^  hte  ns  of  all  other 
fi  ma  nents  togethe  w  th  the  suhs  ce  t  the  great  central 
sphe  e  of  un  e  -sal  attra  t  on  wh  h  h  \a  and  s  ho  na  e? 
them  all  as  1 1  e  na  er  n  an  or  g  nal  e  u  ous  a  1 
foTile'jS  Stat  and  the  whole  u  ve  sal  substance  w as  then 
1  ut  o  e  b  Ista  06  so  h  ghly  at  e  uited  adepaddasto  e 
V  thout  deti  te  form  d  s  o  s  o  con  pa  t  nen  s — <i  n 
definible  un  ve  sal  Monad  I  she  as  o  r  o  vn  sola  ay  s- 
te  n  s  a  chdd  of  the  great  Universal  8j  ste  n  and  s  f  rn  ed  n 
the  image  of  its  parent,  the  primal  condition  of  the  mateiiala 
of  one,  must  have  been  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other;  and  if  the  solar  system  germinated  from  an  original 
nehulffi,  so  did  the  system  of  the  whole  universe. 

But  in  thu3  unraveling  the  complexity  of  nil  matorinl  for- 
mations, and  tracing  them  all  to  an  oiiginai,  unitary,  and 
chaotic  state,  we  at  the  same  time  unravel  the  complexity  of 
motion,  and  not  only  arrive  at  its  original  and  simplest  form, 
but  at  a'state  in  which  it  must  necessarily  have  had  no  form — 
a  state  in  which  its  principles  were  as  chaotic  as  original  mat- 
ter itself,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  at  a  state  in  which  no 
established  motion  existed. 

We  have  thus  arrived  by  an  easy,  and,  admitting  our  pre- 
mises, an  apparently  certain,  process,  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Tree  of  universal  material  creations — at  the  great  unitary 
Germ  of  nil  firmaments,  suns,  systems,  and  worlds,  with  the 
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mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  forma  wiiieh  dwell 
upon  their  surfaces.  If  there  has  been  any  error  in  the  fore- 
going reasonings,  it  has  probably  been,  an  error  in.  the  form 
rather  than  in  the  prindples  of  our  conclusions,  and  the  error 
therefore  does  not  essentially  effect  the  main  object  contem 
plated  in  this  disq^uiaition.  But  of  the  truth  of  the  position  to 
which  we  have  arrived  by  this  analytical  process,  from  ulti 
mates  to  origins,  or  from  efiects  to  causes,  additional  evideucfts* 
will  hereafter  incidentally  occur  as  we  proceed,  by  an  opposite 
and  synthetical  process,  from  causes  to  efFects.  Tlie  two  pro- 
cesses win  serve  as  mutual  correctives  of  each  other ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  both  united,  we  hope  to  somewhat  enlarge  our 
truthful  conceptions  in  relation  to  those  principles,  laws,  and 
operations  of  the  universe  without,  which  naturally  lie  beyond 
the  province  of  mathematics  and  ocular  demonstration,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  have  their  couuterpaits,  repveseiitjilaves, 
und  exponents  in  the  u 
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Hating  thoa  ti-aeedthe  system  of  material  creation  through 
a  series  of  anterior  conditions,  comprehending  periods  whicli, 
perhaps,  no  assemblage  of  arithmetical  figures  could  express, 
to  a  state  in  which  the  materials  of  all  worlds,  systems,  and 
firmaments,  were  in  a  condition  of  difiiised  attenuated  vapor, 
with  no  definite  or  established  motions,  the  inquiry  next 
arises,  Was  even  tkts  the  absolutely  primitive  state  of  material 
things?  Did  matter  ever  exist  in  &ay  form  or  forms  previous 
to  this  state  of  chaos  1  or,  if  not,  was  it,  in  this  state,  eternal  1 
or,  if  not  absolutely  eternal  either  in  the  state  of  forma  or  of 
'Jiaos,  whence  and  how  did  it  originate? 

The  idea  that  matter  ever  existed  in  any  niundane  forms 
previous  to  this,  and  became  subsequently  dissolved,  not  only 
has  no  analogy  to  support  it,  but  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
an  established  law  of  nature.  I  refer  to  that  law  by  which 
amorphous  or  chaotic  matter  in  motion  has  the  general  and 
predominant  tendency  to  assume  and  multiply  forms.  It  is 
not  denied  that  motion  of  particles  tends  also  to  the  diasolu- 
tian  of  material  forms,  but  that  dissolution  is  always  subser- 
vient to  immediate  and  higher  I'ecombications.  The  kingdom 
of  motion  and  forms,  therefore,  have  ever  been,  and  still  are 
(and  we  may  confidently  helieve  ever  will  be),  making  farther 
acd  farther  encroachments  upoi.    the    realms  of  chaos  and 
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inertia ;  aiid  whatever  is  conquered  hy  the  former  can  never 
be  JitUy  reconquered  by  the  latter.  And  this  is  because  tha 
former  power  is  positive,  and  the  latter  is  negative. 

If  matter,  therefore,  was  ever  in  a  state  of  mundane  or  or 
ganized  forms  previous  to  the  chaotic  state  now  under  contem 
plation,  it  must  have  for  ever  continued  in  that  same  general 
state,  and  even  to  progressively  unfold  the  tendencies  by  which 
its  forms  were  assumed;  and  no  natural  power  could  have 
brought  it  back  again  to  the  formless  staf«.  The  chaotic  or 
nebulous  state  in  which  we  have  seen  it  must  necessarily  hav3 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  cosmicai  creation,  may,  there^ 
fore,  be  inferred  to  be  its  primitive  state. 

But  that  matter,  even  in  this  indefinite  state,  was  absolutely 
eternal,  is  an  idea  which  analogy,  so  far  as  it  speaks  upon  the 
subject,  distinctly  conti'adiets.*  The  material  of  each  form, 
and  kingdom  ia  nature  may  be  traced  backward  from  highest 
to  lowest  developments,  immediately  beyond  which  latter  it 
loses  itself  in  a  more  radimental  creation,  which  serves  as  its 
groundwork.  Thus  the  animal  kingdom,  traced  downward  to 
its  lowest  and  simplest  foi'ms,  finally  loses  its  character  ns 
animal,  and  merges  into  the  v^etable ;  the  vegetable,  in  like 
manner,  finally  loses  itself  in  the  minerar;  tiie  minora!  or 
crystalline  forms  pass  downward  into  the  general  amorphous 
ma^  of  planetary  matter;  planetary  matter  maybe  traced 
downward  through  more  rudimental  geological  conditions,  and 
through  igneous  liquid,  and  aeriform  fluid,  until  its  distinction 
is  lost  in  planetary  nebula;  this,  in  imagination,  may  be 
traced,  in  like  manner,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  general  gaseous 
mass  of  the  uncondensed  sun  ;  and  so  we  may  proceed,  in  re- 
trograde steps,  until  we  find  the  materials  of  all  forms  and 
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kingdoms  are  lost  in  the  great  common  mass  of  original  elia- 
otic  matter. 

But  in  thus  tracing  back  all  forma  and  kingdoma  to  their 
vespective  and  immediate  predecessors,  we  at  the  same  time 
trace  backward  the  one  and  analogous  kingdom  of  Universal 
Matter  as  such  (which  includes  all  the  other  kingdoms),  from 
its  highest  to  its  lowest  forma ;  and  as  there  is  a  point  beneath 
which  al!  kingcloma  lose  their  identity,  and  their  essencea  are 
me(^;ed  in  an  anterior  kingdom,  so  analogy  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  prior  point  of  atteouatioti  and  refinement 
at  which  the  great  kingdom  of  Matter  also  loses  its  character 
US  matter  or  physical  substance,  and  thus  that  it  oiiginated  as 
matter,  from  a  prior  source,  as  did  all  its  included  sub-king- 
doms. Ibis  idea  would  appear  in  greater  clearness  and  force 
of  probability,  if  contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of 
'Series,  Degrees,  and  Correspondences,  hei'eafter  to  be  brought 
into  view ;  and  it  will  receive  incidental  confirmation  as  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  origin  of  Motion. 

If  (contrary  to  an  extreme  probability,  not  to  say  absolute 
certainty,  established  in  previous  remarks)  the  hypothesis  is 
still  insisted  upon,  that  the  chaotic  matter  of  which  this  uni 
verse  is  composed,  consists  of  the  dissolved  elements  of  a  pi'e- 
vious  material  universe,  the  question  will  still  arise,  Whence 
originated  the  matter  composing  that  universe  ?  And  so  we 
may  extend  our  inquiries  back  through  a  thousand  imagined 
pre-existent  universes ;  but  the  mind  must  come  to  a  resting- 
place  sotrtevshere.  It  is  logically  just  as  cei'fain  that  there  was 
t,  firH  universe  (if  we  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  iMs  is 
the  first),  ai  it  is  that  there  was  a  first  vegetable  form  or  class 
of  foiTQs,  which  latter  proposition  is  positively  demonstrated 
by  facts  in  geology.  And  after  we  have  gone  back  in  imagi- 
nation, to  an  absolutely  first  universe,  the  question  will  still 
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return  unanswered,  Whence  originated  the  physical  sulistanee 
composing  (kai  universe? 

As  the-line  of  progression  traced  backward  necessarily  leads 
to  a  beginning  of  the  system  of  developments  to  which  it 
applies,  so  the  line  of  causation,  inversely  traced,  necessarily 
leads  Ui  a  i^'iMi  Cause,  which  is  itself  Mraca!«Mii,  though  contain- 
ing in  itself  the  elements  of  all  causes,  and  hence  all  exist- 
ences. And  as  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom,  for  example, 
necessarily  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  prior  and  immediately 
corelated  and  correepondent  Kingdom — the  Kingdom  of  Veg- 
etation— so  the  whole  Kingdom  of  ■uni-eersal  materiality,  so  to 
speak,  as  necessarily  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  prior  and  imme- 
diately coi'elated  and  correspondent  Kingdom,  This  King- 
dom, then,  must  be  Wfra-phjsical,  ia  the  same  way  as  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  ia  ultra-animal ;  and  it  must  differ  in  na^ 
ture  and  constitution  from  the  whole  Kingdom  of  physical 
substance,  at  least  as  much  as  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  differs 
fi'om  the  Animal,  or  as  the  impelling  and  mOTing  essence  of 
fJie  human  mind  differs  from  the  impelled  and  moved  essence 
of  the  human  Ixidy. 

Now,  unless  we  suppose  this  ultra-physical  (and  hence  w»- 
physical)  Kingdom  to  be  a  Kingdom  of  Spirituality,  there  is 
no  conceptive  power  corresponding  to  it  in  the  human  mind, 
and  hence  it  is  to  the  human  mind  a  ruitking,  and  can  not  even 
be  an  object  of  thought,  much  less  of  faith. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "Whence  originated  this  Kingdom  of 
Spirituality,  which  it  is  here  alleged  must  have  served  as  the 
basis  of  physical  creation  f"  If  we  should  answer  that  it 
originated  in  a  higher  and  ulterior  spirituality,  and  that  that 
originated  in  a  still  higher,  and  that  in  a  still  higher;  and  if 
we  could  thus  prolong  our  thoughts  to  an  absolute  eternity 
and  in  search  of  the  Origin  of  origins,  we  would  still  have  only 
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tpirilualiiy — an  Infinite  Ebai.m  of  Spirituality,  beyond  the 
idea  of  which  our  thoughts  could  not  possibly  go.  We  may 
set  it  down,  thea,  as  a  conclusion  which  all  analogy  atErmj, 
and  which  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  to  doubt,  that  this 
whole  realm  of  Materiality,  originated  in  this  prior  and  cor- 
respondent Realm  of  Spirituality, 

Now,  spirituality,  in.  its  interior  nature,  possesses  the  prop- 
erties of  affectkin,  thought,  and  volition,  and  these,  again,  are 
tlie  attributes  ot personality.  This  ultimate,  and  hence  infinite, 
Realm  of  Spirituality,  therefore,  involves  the  idea  wbich  we 
mean  to  convey  by  the  term  God  :  and  the  infinite  series  of 
degrees  of  spirituality  of  whieh  the  mind  has  just  conceived  in 
its  search  after  tho  Origin  of  origins,  may  be  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  infinite  series  of  degrees  of  the  harmonious 
faculties  of  the  one  Infinite  Giocl,  as  these  may  be  supposed  to 
be  represented  in  their  ascending  scale,  from  the  moat  exterior 
portion  of  the  Divine  niture  which  connects  with  Materiality, 
to  the  most  interior  portions  of  the  Divine  Soul,  which  pro- 
jects, generates,  and  Mttlizes  all  things. 

In  saying,  theiefore,  that  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Physical 
Substance  as  such,  originated  in  a  prior  and  coiTespondiag 
Kingdom  oi  Spirituality,  we,  in  eileet,  say  that  it  originated 
In  a  Source  possessing  affection,  intelligence,  volition,  and  hence 
personality — in  a  Being,  who,  without  any  restraint  or  constraint 
from  outer  and  physical  infiuences  (which  did  not  then  exist), 
could  freely  create,  or  abstain  from  creating,  according  to  the 
internal  promptings  of  his  own  Infinite  Mind, 

But  let  me  not  be  understood  as  arguing  that  the  matter  of 
this  universe  was  created  by  Glod  out  of  nothing.  The  mind 
con  not  conceive  of  any  such  thing  as  uothing,  or  of  something 
coming  out  of  nothing ;  and  therefore  the  idea  may  be  at  once 
dismissed  fi-oni  the  mind  as  being  itself  a  mental  nothing.    But 
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if  we  suppose  that  spirit  is  an.  essence,  aniJ  that  matter,  as  suuh, 
waa  created  out  of  this  essence,  there  will  at  least  in  this 
be  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  thought;  and  the  reasons  on 
■which  such  suppositions  may  be  grounded  will  incidentally  and 
more  distinctly  appear  as  we  proceed. 

There  is  a  philosophy  extant  which  insists  that  matter  haa 
of  itself  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  and  that  matter  (or  phys- 
ical substance)  is  eternal.  But  that  this  assumption  is  unten- 
able, is  obvious  from  the  following  considerations ;  Motion  in 
matter,  as  shown  before,  necessarily  tends  to  bring  matter 
iTiU)^}rms  ;  and  if  motion  was  from  eternity  in  eternal  matter, 
then  matter  must  from  eternity  have  been  brought  into  forms 
— nay,  into  the  ultiTnale  and  kigliest  forms  which  that  motion 
is  qualified  to  engender.  But  as  it  is  sensibly  certain  that 
these  highest  forms  did  not  exist  forever,  and  rationally  cer- 
tain that  they  must  have  ultimately  sprung  Ikim  a  state  of 
primeval  chaos,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  tiiat  motion  in  matter 
could  not  have  been  from  eternity. 

Moreover,  if  motion  is  an  inherent  property  of  maUer,  that 
motion  must  be  the  result  of  a  force  adequate  to  produce  it_ 
and  that  force  must  be  either  mecAanica?  or  chemical.  But 
that  matter  contains  of  itself,  and  in  iteelf,  no  meclianieal  force, 
is  self-evident.  Conceive  of  any  body  of  matter,  whether  an 
atom  or  a  world,  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest :  it  is  evident 
that  that  body  has  within  itself  no  mechanical  force  adequate 
to  move  itself,  much  less  to  act  upon  kindred  bodies.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  matter  has  within  it=elf,  and  originally  of 
itself,  no  mechanical  force  adequate  to  produce  motion  in 
any  case ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  body  at  rest  is  not  acted  upon 
by  an  extraneous  moving  force,  it  will  necessarily  remain,  for 
auglit  tnecJianical  forces  can  do,  in  pi'ecisely  the  same  place, 
and  will  possess  precisely  th^  same  hulk  and  constituents,  to 
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all  eternity.  This  self-evident  and  generally  recognized  prop 
er(y  of  matter  is  called  itsinerlia. 

It  is  not  denied  that  a  chemical  power — a  power  of  expati- 
sioti  and  condensation,  or  of  altering  the  internal  arraugemeati" 
pf  particles — may  be  lodged  in  bodies  of  matter ;  hut  thit 
power  M  only  tke  striving  of  particles  Jbr  an  eqvilihrivtn.  But 
unless  there  is  a  constantly  active  iiiflnence  received  from  a 
foreign  source,  the  equilibrium  must  necessarily  be  jiiuilly  at- 
tained, and  all  action  would  then  cease,  never  to  be  renewed 
by  any  inherent  force,  simply  because  such  force  is  exhausted. 

If  we  then  consider  the  whole  universal  mass  of  physical 
substance,  as  the  mass  of  particles  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
this  internal  chemical  action,  that  action,  and  its  producing 
force,  could  not  be  eternal  and  unoriginated,  because  in  that 
case  it  would  manifestly,  fi'om  eternity,  have  attained  to  an 
internal  equilibrium,  and  all  action  would  have  ceased.  These 
considerations  show  that  even  chemical  action,  and  therefore 
chenuo.ll  force,  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore  a 
eame,  in  some  power  or  contriving  agent  beyond  themselves, 
and  outside  of  the  matter  in  which  they  inhere.*  But  as  there 
was  no  other  realm  of  physical  matter  from  which  they  could 
be  supplied,  we  are  driven  to  the  only  other  alternative  of  sup- 
posing that  they  were  supplied  from  &  Spiritual  Soaice — from 
the  persona!  Realm  of  affection,  intelligence,  and  volition,  which 
we  have  before  proved  to  be  unoriginated,  and  hence  injinite. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  then  the  conclusion  is  obvious, 
that  all  motion  of  whatever  kind,  as  well  as  the  physical  sub- 
stance acted  upon  by  it,  must  have  had  an  ultimate  origin  in 
Spirit — iH  God  ! 


•  It  may  bo  nddoi,  Ihal,  ehemicsl  tata 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

PEINCIPLES   OF  TJHITEE8AL  STKTHEBIB 

Wb  have  now  completed  our  descending  view  of  tho  realm 
of  Being  without  us,  anil  traced  the  material  oveation  to  its 
super-material — hence  spiritual — hence  Dimne,  Cause,  The 
completion  of  this  general  analysis  unfolds  to  us  the  true  basia 
of  all  synthesis;  and,  keeping  in  view  the  Spirituality,  Self- 
existence,  and  Divinity  of  the  Original  Cause,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  inquire,  what  may  be  known,  or  legitimately 
believed,  in  relation  to  the  origin,  -modus  operandi,  and  govern- 
ment of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  of  all  the  subsequently 
established  creations,  systems,  and  kingdoms  now  comprised 
in  the  general  fabric  of  outer  Being? 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  many  will  be  likely  to  consider 
questions  of  this  nature  as  too  far  above  the  sphere  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  fo  justify  an  attempt  even  at  the  most  general 
solution.  But  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  It  was  intimated  in 
the  outset  of  the  present  treatise,  that  nothing  existsin  ike 
realm  of  being  without  man,  which  has  not  an  antitype  and 
correspondent  in  the  realm  of  being  wrreiN  him,  and  that  all 
which  exists  without,  and  all  which  exists  within,  possess 
toward  each  other  the  relations  of  eognizadle  objects  and 
principles,  and  cognizing  ficulties.  Besides,  we  have  already 
found  reason  to  believe  that  Law  is  unvarying;  and  if  so,  il 
may  he  traced  in  its  operations,  not  only  inversely  from  ulti- 
mates  to  origins  of  creation's  unfoldings,  but  also  directly 
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from  origins  t<>  ultiinates.  And  as  the  wondorful  powers 
of  analogy  have  conducted  us  with  appai-ent  safety  through 
the  immeiise  lahyrinths  of  the  stelJar  creations,  in  our  efforts 
to  trace  them  downward  to  theii"  common  source,  we  should 
not  despair  of  deriving  some  substantial  aid  from  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning,  when  applied  to  the  solution  of  those  more 
profound  and  important  questions  whicli  are  embraced  in  a 
syAthelical  investigation  of  the  sjstem  of  Being. 

As  forming  the  basis  of  the  process  of  investigation  now  to 
be  pursued,  we  here  lay  it  down,  as  a  self-evident  pioposition, 
Hiat  ea-cli  and  every  effect  i%  geTntinally  contained  in  jCs  cause, 
and  hence,  when  developed,  necessarily  corresponds  to  tls  came 
Were  this  not  the  case,  neither  cause  nor  effect  could  piopeily 
be  called  such,  and  there  could  be  no  conceivable  sequential 
relation  between  the  two. 

For  example,  in  the  order  of  tangible  developments  by 
which  man  is  surrounded,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  precede'i, 
and  serves  as  the  material  source,  of  the  Animal  Kmgdom  It 
therefore  forms  the  material  element  of  the  cause  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  though  a  more  essential  element  of  the 
cause  of  this  and  all  other  creations,  is  of  a  spirilual  charactei, 
supplied  from  a  source  that  is  above  the  particular  eieation  to 
which  it  applies,  as  will  be  further  illustrated  heieafter.  But 
the  two  kingdoms,  sustaining  toward  each  other,  as  they  do, 
the  relations  of  the  material  element  of  a  cause,  and  the 
material  element  of  an  effect,  stand,  thus  for,  as  mutual  cor- 
i«spondentB  and  exponents  of  each  other.  In  liite  manner,  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  stands  as  a  material  correspondent  and 
exponent  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  which  is  its  material  source 
and  cause,  and  contains  the  {andam^ntal  principles  of  its  com. 
position  and  physical  prope-ties,  though  in  a  lower  degree.  So 
the  Mireral  Kingdom,  in  lilse  manner,  has  its  physical  coire- 
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Bpondent  in  the  mass  of  amorphous  planetary  matter  which 
served  as  iis  source;  and  so,  by  like  gradations,  the  chain  of 
analofy  carries  our  minds  backward  through  planetary  nebulse 

1         b  1  1 1  t     th  g  eat  1 

Jddm  fht  tt  hh  t  ssly 

h  ta      d  w  ti        t    If       d      1  p  d    th  II 

t      f    t  II        J  tern         1        J  t  1 1  I 

est  f  1 1  1         d  th    phy   (^1     I         t      f  th 

h  CO    1 1  t  Th    gh      d  fi    t         th        t  th 

ta  Itppt  dadptt  mt  1 

t       1 G    m  h  1     d  tl     phj    oal  pi  f 

aJI  the  creations  which  subsequently  sprang  from,  it,  in  the 
eame  way  as  the  aconi  involves  the  physical  correspondences 
of  the  future  oak ;  and  by  an  intelligence  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing its  mteiior  piopertiea  and  idaptationi,  it  might  haie  been 
predicted,  m  a  general  waj,  what  kind  of  cieations  were  des- 
tined to  spiing  liom  it 

But  as  the  Animal  Kingdom  physiLally  speak  ng  as 
previously  contained  m  the  Vcgutable  and  the  ^  g  t  ble 
Kingdom  wis  contained  in  the  Mineial  and  so  on  th  oughout 
the  descending  SLJ.le,  so  the  gieat  oiigmal  universal  K  glom 
of  unformed  inattei,  and  whose  undevd  ped  pi  ope  t  s  d 
piinciples  weie  typical  ot  all  subsequent  and  sub  d  nate 
Kingdoms,  was  itselt  as  one  kingdom  preMously  involved 
m  the  infinite  etemil  anil  unouginated  Kingdom,  of  Spirit- 
nility  which,  as  before  shown  conatitntos  the  Divine  Peb- 
faONAiiTT  This  Kingdom  of  fepintaahty — in  other  words, 
the  Divme  P*,rsonil  Bemg — comprise^i  tlieiefore  not  only  the 
mateiial  (or  substantial)  but  the  spiritual  and  volitional,  and 
henco  the  ent  i  e  eiementa  of  the  Cause  of  all  things  in  universal 
treation ,  and  hence  the  "relator  and  the  created  must  stand  aa 
mutual  exponents  ot  each  other. 
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That  the  great  Kingdom  of  universal  matter,  and  what,  for 
the  aaSie  of  perspicuity,  we  have  called  the  great  Kingdom  of 
universal  Spirit,  stand  in  relations  to  each  other  similar  to 
(though  more  comprehensive  and  pei-fect  than)  the  relations 
subsisting  between  any  two  conjoined  subordinate  kingdoms 
in  nat«re,  is  an  idea  which  it  is  desired  the  reader  should  dis 
tinetJy  comprehend,  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true, 
material,  and  spiritual  philosophy,  and  will,  as  it  is  believed, 
tend  to  entirely  reclaim  science  from  the  general  ten- 
dency which  it  has  long  apparently  had,  to  Pantheism  and 
Atheism. 

Considering  that  matter,  as  such,  originated  in  the  creative 
efforts  of  Spirit,  and  hence  Mind,  there  is  another  point  of 
view,  from  whicu  it  will  appear  that  matter,  boti  in  its 
primeval  state,  and  in  all  its  subsequent  states  of  mundane 
forms,  must  necessarily  have  been  in  exact  correspondence 
with  its  Source  and  producing  Cause,  We  know  something 
of  the  nature  and  operations  of  Mind,  by  experience  and  con- 
Hoiousness.  We  know  that  the  mind  of  the  ai-chitect,  for 
instance,  constructs  an  edifice  within  itself,  or  within  its  own 
conceptions  and  thoughts — constructs  it  as  an  invisible  ani3 
spiritual  edifice — before  proceeding  to  give  it  a  physical 
form  in  the  outer  world.  After  the  building  is  phyaicalli/ 
erected,  therefore,  it  stands  aa  a  precise  image  and  corre- 
Bpondent  of  its  archetype  or  conception  which  first  existed  in 
the  niind. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  subject  under  present  in- 
vestigation, we  may  consider  the  Divine  Thought  as  the  Archi- 
tect,  and  the  universe,  or  any  of  its  systematically  organized 
stages  of  development,  as  the  Edifice.  Not  only,  then,  must 
the  archetype  of  the  universe  in  its  matuiity,  with  all  its  har- 
caonious  worlds  aril  systems,  but   even  the  archetypes  of 
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those  atomic  and  infinife^imal  firms  constituting  oiigina! 
chaotic  matter,  ha\e  distinctlj  pre  osisted  in  the  Divine, 
spiritual,  and  naental  constitution  * 

The  Deity  and  the  universe — the  realm  of  Spirit  and  the 
realm  of  Matter — therefore,  stand  to  eadi  other  in  the  relation 
of  Archetype  and  Antitype — of  Cause  and  EiTcct — and  there- 
fore tlie  two,  as  before  remarlted,  stand  as  mutual  exponents 
of  each  other.  In  oi-dcr,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  some  general 
conclusions  in  reference  to  the  constitution  and  pviiiciplea  of 
creation  as  a  whole,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  constitution  and 
principles  of  its  included  and  correspondent  suh-aystems,  let 
us  first  briefly  interrogate  Eeason  and  Intuition  in  reference  to 
some  such  general  facts  aa  we  can  comprehend,  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  Divine  Being 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  any  defioite  and  pro- 
per conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  by  first  conceiving  of 
a  true  and  undegenerated  kvman  being— such  being  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  all  Divine  cieations,  and  hence  the  embodied 
representative  of  all  the  Divine  aflections  Although  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  base  the  propositions  of  this  work  on  the  au- 
thority of  inspired  writings  (whatever  confirmations  of  sUch 
writings  may  be  ineidentalli/  de\  eloped  in  the  course  of  our 
philosophical  investigations),  we  can  not,  m  this  place,  avoid 
noticing  the  biblical  declaration  that  "  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,"  as  impliedly  sanctioning  an  endeavor  on  our  part 
to  understand  all  that  we  may  comprehend  of  God,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  man.  Spirit,  indeed,  is 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  wherever  found,  whether  exist- 
ing in  a  finite  or  an  infinite  degree,  though  it  is  acknowledged 
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!l  at  t  IV  exist  in  different  shades  of  moral  character  as 
osult  g  t  oni  different  conibinatiotiB,  developments,  and  dlreo- 
t  o  s  ot  the  feculties.  Conceive,  then,  of  a  perfectly  const!, 
t  ted  n  an — a  man  whose  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
nat  es  a  e  in  harmonious  development,  and  then  conceiTe 
this  man  to  he  expanded  to  infinitude,  and  you  have  the  truest 
and  highest  conception  of  God  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable. 

But  it  would  be  diverting  the  reader  too  fer  from  the  object 
of  this  portion  of  our  treatise,  to  enter  at  present  tDto  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  i[ue8tion,  What  is  man  '\  This 
question  shall  be  discussed  at  length  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work.  But  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
propositions  which,  to  mtelligent  minds,  will  appear  more  ov 
less  self-evident,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
ulterior  positions  which  they  will  serve  to  illustrate,  confirma- 
tion will  accumulate  as  we  proceed,  until  any  reasonable 
doubts  with  which  some  minds  may  at  first  regard  them,  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  either  greatly  diminished  or  entirely  dissi- 
pated. 

Let  it  be  apprehended,  then,  that  the  imat  general  constitu- 
ents of  human  personality,  are  three;  viz.,  1,  Soul,  or  interior 
vitality,  which  in  the  seat  of  the  affections  ;  2.  Spirit,  or  the 
organized,  pervading  nerve-elenient,  which,  in  its  lower  de- 
grees, is  the  vehicle  of  sensation,  and  in  its  higher  degrees,  is 
the  seat  of  the  understanding ;  and  S.  Body,  or  vehicle  of 
outer  manifestation  and  action. 

Precisely  corresponding  to  these  are  tne  three  most  compre- 
hensive constituents  of  the  Divine  Being;  viz.,  1.  Interior 
Soul,  Life,  or  Love ;  2.  Spirit  or  Wisdom ;  8,  Outer  sphera 
or  vehicle  of  operative  Energy,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the 
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But  the  constituents,  both  of  the  human  and  Diviue  person- 
nlifcy,  considered  in  more  detailed  reference  to  elements^  forms, 
and  outer  objectivities,  are  also,  iu  each  ease,  susceptible  of  a 
teven^old  division,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  1. 
Subjective  Love,  or  Love  as  an  abstract  quality  of  the  personal 
essence;  3,  Subjective  Wisdom,  or  Wisdom  as  au  abstract 
quality  of  the  pei'sonal  esseace ;  3.  Subjective  volition,  or 
volition  as  an  abstract  power  of  the  two  previous  elements  com- 
bined, and  a  procedure  fiom  them  both ;  4.  The  essences 
having  the  properties  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and  Volition,  em- 
bodied iti  personal  organism,;  5.  Objective  Love,  or  Love  as 
related  to  outer  forms ;  6.  O  j  ct  ve  W  sdo  Wisdom  as 

related  to  outer  forms;  7.  Hab  to  o  ac  plete  system 
of  outer  objects  and  cond  t  s  elat  d  to  the  \^hole  personal 
nature  and  desires,  and  in  wh  ch  such  tu  e  a  d  desires  he 
come  embodied  and  represe  ted 

In  man  the  elements  of  ti  s  se  e  fold  cl  ss  ficatlon  con- 
tain withhi  tiiemselves  many  corresponding  sub-divisions, 
Rome  of  which  are  much  moi-e  obvious  than  the  foregoing 
general  divisions,  as  will  be  seen  when,  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  respecting  the  Microcosm  or  the  universe  within,  it 
comes  in  order  to  discuss  them.  In  God  the  elements  of  this 
seven-fold  division  may  be  presumed  to  contain  an  infiniie 
number  of  sul> divisions,  all  of  which  are,  in  lilte  manner,  sus- 
ceptible of  corresponding  seven-fold  classifications  ;  and  their 
co-reiations  and  inter-communications  may  bo  supposed  to 
constitute  the  infinite  harmonies  and  beatitudes  of  the  Divine 
soul !  Our  object  at  this  stage  of  our  treatise,  however,  ia 
little  more  than  to  unfold  the  idea  of  these  elassiflcationa  as  a 
basis  on  which  the  great  plan-work  of  creation  may  be  con- 
ceived, leaving  such  evidences  of  their  truthfiilness  as  exist  in 
lie  nature  of  things  to  ';o  inddetitally  developed  as  we  frocoed. 
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This  seven-fold  elasaification  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine 
constitution,  is  probably  what  the  inspired  seer  St,  John  hact 
reference  to  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  seven  Spirits  of  God  which 
go  out  into  all  the  earth,"  And  it  waa  undoubtedly  the  out- 
goings and  efficient  operations  of  these  which  produced  the 
various  seven-fold  Divine  antitypes  wbieii  were  shown  to  the 
same  inspired  seer  under  the  forms  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  Lamb  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes ;  the 
book  with  seven  seals,  and  their  successive  openings  at  seven 
different  epochs;  the  seven  angels  with  seven  trumpets;  the 
seven  thunders;  the  seven  last  plagues,  etc.* 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  there  are  these  seven  natural 
divisions  in  the  constituents  of  the  one  Divine  Being,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  system  of  creation  or  operation  which 
presents  a  complete  reflex  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Divine  Source  from  which  it  sprang,  must  contain  a  re- 
presentation and  outer  expression  of  each  one  of  these  Di- 
vine constituents,  and  must  therefore,  as  a  wiiole,  be  also 
seven-fold. 

But  we  have  seen  that  Nature,  as  a  Whole,  is  divided  into 
many  Systems,  Kingdoms,  or  more  properly  speaking,  Dis- 
creet Degrees,  rising  one  above  another.  JEach  one  of  these 
Kingdoms  or  Degrees  (as  will  gradually  be  illustrated  in  what 
follows)  coutaias  within  itself  the  seven-fold  series  of  parts, 
as  the  natural  evolution,  and  reproduction,  on  a  higher  scale, 

*  The  DDmbET  ftiT^b  appeors  to  Mve  licen  sndenlly  tet^o^i^eil  as  a  general  numba' 
ot  eompleUness,  sod  oe  such  it  oppeBTS  lo  have  been  hcbitualLy  employed  by  thp 
iDcred  writers,  Thm,  in  their  taasaidHLtiona,  thera  were  seven  Qoya  (or  poiimls)  ol 
ereaflon ;  SBFen  dnys  MtUu  "eek ;  sBven  jeam  from  one  sabbHlia  ycnr  lo  anoUier ;  seven 
Umea  seven  years  IVom  oneJubUoe  lo  Boother,  elc,.  (see  by  the  nid  of  tlia  concordancB, 
ILc  nouieraus  insUinocs  la  which  the  number  seven  oeeors  In  Ihe  Old  anil  Now  Te9ta- 
menls).    Some  at  Ihe  sncienl  beaflieii  natiODS,  also,  sdoplcd  Ihe  seren-lbld  claasifioii- 

•A  by  PylhaBoras  ftom  India  Into  Grsecfl, 
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of  the  seven-fold  series  of  the  Degree  or  Kingdom  im 
mediately  below  it  in  the  order  of  development;  and  oil  of 
these,  separately  and  collectively,  are  evolutions  from,  &ai 
correspondents  of,  the  Divine  aeven-foM  Constitutionj  which 
is  the  Originator  and  Cause  of  all.  Each  one  of  these  seven- 
fold series,  moreover,  corresponds  to  the  diatonic  scale  in 
music,  and  which,  with  its  seven  wnstituent  notes,  is  therefore 
ita  natural  oral  interpreter  and  exponent.  Thus  the  various 
Degrees  or  Kingdoms  of  natural  developments,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  octaves,  rising  one  above  another,  the  same  as  the 
octaves  in  music.  Each  octave  exacUy  corresponds  to,  and 
harmonizes,  note  by  note,  loiih  all  other  octaves,  whether  they 
be  on  a  higher  or  lower  scale;  so  that  if  we  fdly  understand 
any  octave.  Degree,  or  Kingdom  of  natural  development,  we 
have  in  it  a  ineasure  and  exponent  of  all  others.  Thus  the 
system  of  nature,  as  a  Whole,  may  be  considered  as  one 
grand  Musical  Ot^an,  compassing  all  these  octaves,  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Organist,  the  Divine  Being,  in 
whose  infinite  series  of  octaves  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  exists 
the  very  soul  and  origin  of  all  harmony,  is  capable  of 
sending  forth  every  whei'e  those  silent  notes  of  harmony 
and  music  which  have  been  perceived  and  deeply  felt, 
by  every  truly  elevated  and  interiorly  developed  human 
soul! 

.  The  idea  of  the  "  music  of  the  spheres,"  therefore,  is  not 
merely  a  poetic  fancy,  but  a  sublime  reality,  whose  basis  and 
origin  are  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  simple  principles. 

That  this  harmonial  scale  of  creation,  aa  corresponding  to 
the  hannOTiial  scale  of  degrees  of  Love  and  Wisdom  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  is  not  a  mere  fanciful  conception,  will  become 
more  and  more  obvious  as  we  proceed.  It  will  be  showu 
tiai'  not  only  does  each  one  of  these  degrees  or  octaves  ai 
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creation,  liy  its  correspondence  with  all  others,  serve  as  their 
natural  exponent,  but  that  each  octave,  if  its  constituenta 
are  correctly  classified,  rests  upon  internal  evidence  of  ita 
own.  And  if  this  serial  order  of  graduated  progression  is 
duly  recognized,  and  its  laws  are  properly  understood,  \¥e 
may  use  any  seven-fold  classification,  hwmn  to  be  correct,  in 
correcting  the  errors  of  others,  just  as  the  musician  would 
correct  the  discords  of  one  octave  by  the  harmonies  of 
anothei-. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  we  must  speak  briefly  of 
the  laws  which,  as  we  proceed,  will  be  seen  to  govern  the 
Beptinary  classifications,  and  by  which  it  may  be  generally 
known  whether  any  classification  is  correct.  In  each  correct 
islassification,  the  members,  in  their  numerical  ordei',  may,  in 
i)en£ml  terms,  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

Number  One  is  the  number  of  simple  unity. 

Two  ia  the  number  of  productive  unity,  and  in  general 
terms  eonjprises  positive  and  negative,  active  and  passive,  or 
male  and  female,  principles. 

Three  is  the  number  of  self-sustaining  unity. 

Four  is  the  number  of  Organization. 

Five  is  the  number  of  exterior  completeness.  There  being 
five  exterior  properties  to  outer  things,  man,  hence,  has  five  , 
exterior  senses,  whose  object  is  to  give  information  of  them  to 
the  interior  soul.  As  the  five  exterior  properties  also  exist, 
with  express  reference  to  two  interior  and  hiylier  properties, 
the  number  five  is  also  a  number  of  aspiration,  as  will  be 
better  understood  hereafter. 

Six  is  the  number  of  subordinal  association,  and  of 
harmonial,  peripheral  revolution,  as  around  a  governing 
center, 

Sbvek  is  the  nmnber  of  final  completeness,  embracing  botls 
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exteriors  and  interiors.  Hence  it  is  the  pivotal  and  governing 
number  of  the  series.* 

This  septiiiary  classification  may  also  be  emboclied  in  the 
triad.  Thus  the  first,  second,  and  third  members  of  any 
Beven-fold  series,  fomi  one  trinity,  and  therefore  may  count  as 
a  unit ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  aad  sixth  members  form,  a  second 
trinity,  and  "ount  another  unit;  while  the  seventJi  member, 
which  is  always  equal,  or  rather  superior,  to  all  the  rest  put 
together,  forms  a  third  unit,  and  completes  a  general  trinity. 
As  a  guide  to  correctness  in  any  septinary  ctassifieation,  it  ia 
important  to  observe  that  the  first  and  second  trinities  in  the 
series,  should  bear  a  certain  general  and  particular  correspond- 
ence with  each  other. 

Whatever  obscurities  may  at  firet  exist  ia  the  foregoing 
statement,  will  be  abundantly  clarified  by  the  illustrative 
examples  which  will  incidentally  occur  as  we  proceed.  It  ia  here 
given  mainly  as  a  hint  to  the  reader,  that  the  classifications  in 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal,  are  not  arbitrary,  but  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Considering,  therefore,  that  eacJi 
natural  seven-fold  series  corresponds  to,  and  illustrates  every 
other,  and  that  this  septinary  arrangement  runs  through  every 
complete  creation,  system,  and  Kingdom  in  nature,  the  degree 
of  reliance  which  may  be  placed  on  the  legitimate  results  of 
the  method  ot  m^s eatigation  now  piopoiJi-d,  as  well  as  the 
eiiaiacter  and  extent  ot  those  results,  as  conipared  with  what 
may  be  obtained  by  ''thei  processes,  m^y  be  illustiated  as 
follows  Suppose  there  aie  a  large  number  of  timberi, 
hewn,  squaiLd,  moiticed,  etc,  and  piled  confosedlj   togethei. 

*  The  BDdonl  in  p  rpl  ret  rda  also  leal  largely  m  the  numher  (uji^m  and  iM 
multiplea  as  an  Inttrtntlj  sign  flclnt  number  II  n  ay  bi  ramarli  d  thai  Ihi  Dumba 
twelve  1»  evolved  fttm  the  seven  Mil  eenea  and  is  a  cupl)'  the  number  of  eix  pro- 
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The  superficial  observer,  uninstructcd  in  the  synthetical 
principles  of  architecture,  may  take  most  accurate  measure, 
ments  of  each  of  those  timbers,  and  may  give  most  coiTeet 
descriptions  of  their  shapes,  abstract  qualities,  etc.,  jnst  aa 
science,  as  ordinarily  pursued,  gives  accuriite  descrfptions  of 
absti-aot  facts  which  constitute  the  timbers  of  the  great  temple 
of  Nature.  Such  an  observer,  however,  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  intended  connection  between  many  of  those 
timbers  n  av  be  able  to  form  littli.  or  no  idea  of  the  form, 
propottiois  or  ccireUtive  pai-ts  of  the  bmldmg  which  the^ 
would  constitute  if  all  put  togethei  and  mty  even  doul  t  that 
they  weie  ever  all  intended  to  go  together  in  any  definite 
form;  ani  that  science  which  merely  analyes  but  does  not 
synthesiet,  expeiiences  much  the  same  difiieulty  m  viewing 
the  timbers  of  the  temple  of  Natuie  But  s  ppose  now  that 
a  skillful  arch  tect  ctmes  on  the  ground  he  views  those  ap- 
parently heteio^eneoua  timbers,  not  only  analjtii^Ily  (or  in 
isolated  detail),  but  also  synthetically,  or  in  their  relations  to 
each  other ;  and,  by  the  observance  of  simple  rules,  he  pro- 
ceeds— without  any  paring  or  forcing — perhaps  without  even 
the  "noise  of  the  hammer".^— to  erect  a  magnificent  and 
glorious  temple,  in  which  there  is  a  plaee  for  every  timber, 
from  greatest  to  smallest,  and  a  timber  for  every  place  which 
requires  one.  Then  even  the  previous  superficial  and  merely 
analytical  obsei'ver  of  the  timbers  will  know,  if  he  surveys 
the  edifice,  that  those  timbers  were  intended  to  go  together 
precisely  ia  the  relations  in  which  he  now  finds  them ;  and 
that  the  rule  or  theory  by  which  they  are  brought  together, 

Suppose  the  observer  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  erection 
of  the  building,  some  of  the  timbers  were  a  little  pared, 
or   forced,    or  warped,  in    order'  to   make   them  join  with 
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othei'5  "ftill  if  the  building  when  erected,  exhibits  unmis. 
Iflkablo  indicat  ms  of  oider  and  symmetry,  luid  harmonj 
of  its  numei  >us  pait«,  it  stands  as  evidence  of  gmieral  truth- 
fulness ot  the  aifhitectural  tulea  by  which  it  wjis  erected; 
and  if  it  IS  then  known  that  the  hewer  of  those  timbei-a  wa-s 
abiolately  psrfect  itt  hs  art  the  inference  w^uld  be  I'gitimat' 
that  the  panng  and  di'to  «    d       j         g  h       to      h 

were  owing  to  the  igno      ce  k  llf  1  oi     h    p 

of  the  builder,  by  which      j  p  as       lly 

inverted,  or  made  to  tak      h  d  d  pi  ce    f         h 

somewhit  simiUr  fcrm 

Now,  all  natuial  facta  (which,  it  must' be  confessed, 
the  '.tience  and  philosophy  of  the  day  view  in  an  aspect 
aomewlat  heteiogeiieous)  are  timbers  of  the  great  temple  of 
Nituie  It  we  can  find  a  method  of  elassifica.ticin,  thorefore, 
by  which  these  vinous  fact's  ^■'^  timbers,  may  be,  without 
any  warping  or  foicing  brought  into  the  form  of  one 
gmud  system  among  \h<.  mjiiadsof  the  complicated  parts 
of  ishUi  theie  mxy  be  olseived  a  mutual  dependence  and 
hiimrny  so  ppifcct  hat  the  loss  of  a  single  part  would 
seissibly  mai  the  symmetry  of  the  whole ;  then  we  may  be 
aasuied  that  this  metnod  is  the  true  one,  and  tfiat  the 
Btructuie  elected  by  it  is  a  structnre  of  truth.  Now,  a 
system,  of  clas  ijication  of  this  kind  must  exist  somewhere  in 
nature  tf  it  be  admitted  that  nature  is  not,  after  all,  a  mwe  or 
less  heterogeneous  and  disconnected  mass.  If  the  reader  can 
not  believe,  with  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  seven-fold  series 
and  its  natural  adjuncts,  as  herein  briefly  unfolded,  constitutes 
that  system,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  he  will  at  least  find  it 
immensely  suggestive,  compelling  nature,  in  many  instances, 
to  tell  her  own  story,  and  to  give  up  secrets  which  science 
nnd  philosophy  liave  hitherto  been  inadequate  to  wrest  from 
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her  gi-asp.  For  the  several  years  which  have  elapsed  siri^e  I 
was  so  fortunate  aa  to  be  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  method 
of  correspondeiitial  reasoning,  I  have  pursued  it  with  results 
which,  to  my  own  mind,  at  least,  have  been  intensely  satis- 
factory ;  and,  I  confess,  that  without  its  aid  I  could  not  have 
had  any  conceptions  which  might  have  been  I'egarded  even  as 
an  approximation  to  a  solution  of  many  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  this  work. 
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Deeming  tlie  foregoing  a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  piin- 
ciplea  which  shall  guide  us  in  our  further  inquiries,  we  now 
proceed  to  our  proposed  synthetical  investigation  of  the  system 
of  being  without  us.  Pursuing  the  natural  order  of  pro- 
gression, from  fundamentals  and  generals  to  ultimates  and 
particulars,  we  will  first  institute  some  comprehensive  in- 
quiries resipecting  the  origin,  stnictnre,  government,  etc,  of 
the  physical  universe  as  a  whole;  and  afterward,  similar 
inquiries  shall  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  Solar  System,  the 
planet  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the  various  systems  of  inani- 
mate and  animate  creation  wiiicli  exist  upon  its  surface,  of 
which  the  ultimate  and  highest  is  the  human  organization. 

And,  in  view  of  the  new  method  of  reasoning  which  we 
have  unfolded,  let  it  lie  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  origin,  con- 
stitution, laws,  functional  operations,  etc.,  of  any  one  of  the 
systematic  creations  proposed  for  investigation,  can  be  eluci- 
dated directly  and  more  clearly  than  any  other  it  will  serve 
as  a  correspondential  guide  to  the  further  eluc  iation  of  all  the 
others.  Thus,  with  a  proper  classification  of  the  cjirespond- 
ing  aeries  and  degrees  of  nature's  unfoldings  and  operations, 
the  known  will  cast  the  whole  light  of  its  analogies  upon  tlie 
unknown — -just  as  each  timber  of  a  temple  hmts  the  shape  and 
nature  of  the  timbers  with  which  it  is  tro  be  conjomed,  and 
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thus  serves  as  a  guide  to  tJie  erection  of  the  edifice ;  or,  as  a 
single  fossil  bone  of  an  extinct  and  previously  vmknown 
animal,  enables  tte  comparative  anatomist  to  describe  with 
ftccuraoy,  the  animal  as  it  lived  and  moved  upon  tho  earth  in 
its  organic  completeness.  Our  Method,  if  successfully  pur- 
sued, will,  moreover,  develop  the  unity  of  principle  pervading, 
in  different  degrees,  all  ci-eations,  from  lowest  to  highest — tho 
unity  and  harmony,  thei'efore,  of  the  one  and  only  system  of 
universal  truth ;  and,  as  we  pureue  the  revelations  of  the 
physical  universe,  from  its  rudiments  to  its  higher  imfoJdings, 
our  thoughts,  from  the  accumulating  analogies,  will  gain  such 
an  upward  impetus  as  may  hereafter  carry  them  directly 
through  the  line  of  those  higher  and  coiTesponding  truths, 
which  relate  to  man  physiologically,  psychologically,  spiritu- 
ally— socially,  politically,  and  religiously. 

With  respect  to  the  origin,  structure,  iaws,  etc.,  of  the  uni- 
versal cosmicaJ  system,  we  commence  om'  reasonings  with  a 
postulate  whidi,  whether  strictly  true  or  not,  can  not  lead  us 
into  important  error  in  our  subsequent  deductions,  since  we 
have  so  many  correctives  of  inharmony,  as  involved  in  the 
general  series  of  corresponding  and  harmonious  octaves  of 
developments  through  which  the  path  of  our  investigations 
will  lead  us.  The  postulate  is.  That  God,  from  the  prompt 
ings  of  his  own  interior  soul,  which  is  Love,  under  the 
direction  of  his  Wisdom,  which  gave  order  and  form  to  the 
operations  of  Love,  formed  from  the  most  exterior,  oi',  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  the  least  Divine  and  most  nearly 
physical,  portion  of  his  own  personal  emanations,  as  many  de- 
grees, varieties,  or  perhaps  classes  of  atomic  particles,  as  cor- 
responded to  the  general  seven-fold  hai'monies  of  his  own 
Infinite  nature.  The  supposition  that  the  varieties  of  these 
primitive  atoms  are,  in  number,  just  seven,  or  a  multiple  of 
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Bcven,  is  admitted  to  be  purely  a  prim-i,  tut  is  a  legitiniiite 
deduction  fiiDm  principles  before  established ;  it  is  here 
offered  as  an  introduction  to  propositions  more  certain,  and 
from  which  it,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  confirmation ;  though, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  untrue,  it  would  not  essentially 
affeot  our  main  argument.  These  varieties  of  atoms,  then 
(wkatev^  their  number  may  have  been),  may  be  supposed  to 
have  constituted  Matter  in  its  primitive  state,  which  probably 
was  characterized  by  none  of  the  distiactive  properties  of  oxy* 
gea,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  calcium,  potassium,  or  any  others  of 
the  so-called  "  elements "  known  to  chemistry.  In  being 
evolved,  in  partieleized  form,  from  the  emanated  personal 
Essence  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  substance  thus  partieleized 
ceased  to  constitute  any  necessary  portion  of  flie  Divine 
Person,  and  formed  a  Realm  or  degree  of  Being  by  itself,  but 
still  a  Realm  of  Being  corresponding  to,  immediately  connected 
with,  and  capable  of  receiving  direct  influx  of  vital  energy  from, 
the  great  Personal  Bealm  of  Spirit  from  which  it  proceeded. 
This  vital  influx,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
altogether  optional  on  the  part  of  the  great  Generative  Spirit, 
even  as  was  the  evolution  and  particleization  of  essence 
itself;  and,  without  the  direct  commimication  to  it,  of  an  im- 
pelling enei^y  from  the  Divine  source  of  all  energy,  matter, 
thus  constituted,  would,  as  before  shown,  have  forever  re- 
mained inert. 

We  are  next,  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  laws 
of  Motion  in  this  primeval  chaotic  mass. 

Admitting,  what  was  before  proved,  that  inertia  is  an 
inseparable  property  of  matter  left  solely  to  itself,  it  is  sel£ 
evident  that  Motion  could  have  been  the  product'  only  of  a 
Force  adequate  to  overcjme  the  tendency  of  matter  to  j-emain 
fixed.     Though  force  is  essentially  of  the  same  general  nature 
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tions  ot  the  dynamic  agents  in  whiLh  fiice  origmates  These, 
requinag  as  they  do  a  separate  chaptei  for  their  proper  eliiei 
dation  bhall  onlj  leceive  «uoh  allusions  in  this  place  as  wiU 
be  necessary  to  the  explication  of  the  laws  by  which  force 
acts  in  producing  mction  xegiej,xtijn  "legreifation  reciprocal 
tiansference  and  «fcructuril  &tal>ility 

It  has  1  efore  been  repeiteJly  remained  hat  the  universe 
without  coiiesponda  to  the  universe  withu  man  and  that 
theiefoie  all  principles  and  developments  of  the  outer  unnerso 
may  be  conceived  of  by  the  fully  unfolded  human  faculties, 
ITiis  ia  because  man  k,  physically  and  spiritually,  an  epitome 
of  all  previous  Divine  unfoldings,  atid  therefore  is  a  mieroeosm 
or  little  universe  of  himself.  Though  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  discreet  degrees  of  creation  in  their  natural  cniler  of 
unfolding,  tracing  each  octave  as  it  passes  upward  and  merges 
into  a  higher  and  corresponding  one,  until  the  whole  merge 
(loosely  speaking)  into  man ;  yet.  for  the  purpose  of  illusti-at- 
ing  the  foioes  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe  by  the  same 
forces  and  laws  which,  in  an  ultimately  sublimated  degree,  ap- 
ply to  man,  we  will  here  so  far  anticipate  the  appropriate 
subject  of  the  second  part  of  this  work,  as  to  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing self-evident  truths  respecting  the  human  economy. 

In  man  (the  microcosm  or  little  universe)  there  is,  1,  Pas- 
sion or  Love,  which  corresponds  to  Heat;  3.  Intelligence  or 
Wisdom,  which  corresponds  to  light ;  3.  Nerve- essence,  whioh 
corresponds  to  electricity  (these  three  forming  a  trinity) ;  4. 
The  agent  which  attracts  circulating  particles,  and  deposits 
them  in  the  solid  portions  of  the  organism  ;  5.  The  agent 
which  removes  particles  from  lower  tissues,  and  deposits  them 
in  higher ;  6.  The  agent  which  acta  and  re-acts  sympathetically 
Between  one  organ  and  another  (these  three  forming  a  second 
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and  corresponding  trinity  of  dynamic  agents) ;  and,  7.  The 
interior,  unitizing,  and  vital  agent,  wtieh  perviides  lUid  governs 
all  the  preceding. 

Accompanying,  and  precisely  answering  to,  these  seven 
dynamic  agents  in  man,  are  seven  laws,  or  modes,  hy  which  the 
former  operate.  These  are,  1,  Expansion,  governing  all  dias- 
tolic movements ;  2.  OontraeUon,  governing  aU  systolic  move- 
ments ;  3,  Circulation,  governing  all  nidimontally  reciprocat- 
ing movem.ents  {first  trinity) ;  4.  Aggregation,  goveniing  all 
depositing  and  oi^anizing  operations ;  5.  Segregation,  governing 
all  ascending  movements ;  6,  The  law  governing  all  sympa- 
thetie  movements  (second  trinity) ;  7.  The  law  of  all  vitel, 
unitizing,  and  governing  operations,  the  vital  and  spiritual 
constitution  as  a  wtole  being  here  the  mover. 

Now,  in  the  maoracosm,  or  great  universe,  we  have.  1. 
Heat,  which  corresponds  to  Passion  or  Love ;  3.  Light,  which 
corresponds  to  Intelligence  or  "Wisdom  ;  and  3,  Electricity, 
which  corresponds  to  nerve-essence,  in  the  litih  universe — 
these  forming  a  fundamental  trinity  of  dynamic  agents  aa 
operative  in  outer  nature.  There  is  also  a  second  and  cori'e- 
sponding  trinity  of  dynamic  agents  in  nature,  and  also  a  seventh 
and  vitalizing  agent,  as  corresponding  to  the  same  in  man ; 
but  these  important  agents  shail  be  illustrated  hei'eafter. 
Assuming  their  existence  for  the  present,  however,  we  may 
remark,  that,  corresponding  to  these  seven  dynamic  agents, 
there  are  also  seven  laws  which  govern  the  outer  universe,  and 
all  its  correspondent  sub-creations,  whether  in  the  animate  or 
inanimate  departments  of  being.  These  laws,  indeed,  are  the 
game  throughout  with  those  which  we  have  seen  to  apply  to 
ta&n,  though  in  lowei'  creations  they  exist  in  lower  degrees  of 
development.  They  may  be  exhibited,  with  th^'ir  ternary  re. 
lations,  in  the  following  table : 
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PllIMAHY  TRmiTV.  I  SecoNDAHY  TbinitT. 

1.  Eipaosioii.  i.  Aggregation. 

2.  Contraction  or  AttraoUon.  5.  Segregation. 

S.  Ciroulation.  |        6.  Svmpatlietic  reoiprocatioa. 

7.  Vital  ooroplex  unity 

Here,  it  will  l)e  perceived,  is  a  regularly  graduated  progres- 
sion in  the  order  o'  elements,  ascending  from  first  to  last,  as 
it  were,  through  the  different  stratifications  of  one  complete 
system.  They  maintain  relations  to  each  other  similar  to  the 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of  a  tree;  viz.,  the  first  is  the 
root  of  the  sei'iea ;  the  second  is  the  trunk  ;  the  third  is  the 
branches ;  the  fourth  the  leaves,  and  the  completion  of  the 
oi^anic  form  of  the  tree  (wherefore,  No  4,  in  any  sevei'  fold 
series  always  corresponds  to  ^gregation,  organization,  or  as- 
Booiation) ;  No.  5  commences  the  s^regative  or  reproductive 
process,  and  corresponds  to  the  flower  buds ;  No.  6  corre- 
sponds to  the  flowers,  and  No.  7  always  corresponds  to  the 
fruit,  embodying  in  itself  the  sublimated  elements  of  the  whole 
tree,  together  with  the  seed  or  germ  of  a  future  and  corre- 
sponding creation, 

The  first  trinity  in  the  series  approximately  cori'Cspoiids  to 
the  second,  but  the  correspondence  is  rather  by  way  of  coun- 
terpart, or  anlWiesis,  than  in  any  other  way  which  may  be 
easily  deflned  ;  and  in  the  general  trinity,  comprehending  the 
whole  septinity,  may  be  observed  a  general  correspondence 
with  the  sub-trinities.* 

These,  let  it  be  borne  in  miad,  are  claimed  simply  as  tlie 
fundamentai  and  all-comprehensive  laws  of  natural  and  moral 

•  These  ffensroi  piindplea  of  clasafBcsUon,  not  oolj'  in  re^cl  to  dynnmic  ngciil* 
and  Wne,  but  Oieir  corre(potding  fwrns  And  developmenta,  arc  appUcable  lo  all  natural 
aeries  or  odnvefl,  ond  by  duiy  comprchendbLg  and  observing  them,  wilb  Ihe  peoUDu 
and  rel^vo  characletisUcs  uf  ISi^r  pnrts,  we  ma;  be  i^le  always  to  diatingniali  imr 
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existence,  saj'ing  nothing  of  those  numerous  s«6- modes  of  ope- 
ration, commonly  called  laws,  which  grow  out  of  them.  The 
essential  principles  of  these  general  laws,  in  their  simple  and 
combined  states,  and  in  their  various  degrees  of  sublimation 
and  ascension,  as  applicable  to  the  different  degrees  of  creation, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  to  involve  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  every  mode  in  which  oiigina]  Divine  Force  operates  in  the 
production  of  the  various  phenomena  of  creation. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  primeval  chaotic  materials,  out 
of  which  the  universe  was  formed,  did  not  originally,  and  of 
themselves,  possess  any  foi-ce  or  motion,  we  proceed,  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  principles,  to  inquire  more  particularly 
Whence,  and  how,  originated  the  foi'cea,  laws,  and  motions 
from  whose  diversified  operations  has  resulted  the  stupendous 
system  of  being  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which 
we  are  a  part  t — and  what  was  the  order  of  progressive  devel- 
opment, and  what  is  the  general  structural  form  of  the  cosmi- 
cal  universe,  which  must  have  legitimately  resulted  from  these 
causes  1  And,  as  it  has  been  before  shown  that  all  the^mi- 
eipks  that  a.re  involved  in  the  infitiile,  may  be  epitomized  in 
the  infinitesimal,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
without  injury  to  the  ai^ument,  reduce  the  subject  of  our  con- 
templations to  an  imaginary  scale  of  magnitude  which  may 
easily  he  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  and  which  will  allow 
of  all  progressive  operations  heing  surveyed  as  from  a  single 
stand-point. 

The  influence  which  may  most  naturally  be  conceived  to 
have  first  acted  upon  primordial  matter  to  impel  it  to  ascending 
ievelopments,  was  Divine  Lova  No>v,  Divine  Love  eotre- 
iponds  to  Heat — is,  indeed,  spiritual  heat  itself,  and  thus  is  the 
first  expansive  impulse  of  mind.    It  is  so  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
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the  Deity ;  and  its  correspond ence  with  physicftl  heat  ia  instinct 
ively  recognized  by  the  human  mind,  and  is  implied  ia  the 
phraseology  with  which  men  naturally  sp    k  Thu    we 

speak  of  one  iu  whom  the  love  or  passion  p  n  p  e  ed  n 
inates,  as  a  "  loorei-hearted  man,"  as  ai  d  n    en  hus  a 

or  as  a  man  of  '"'' fiery  disposition."  Ot  h  p  p  e  h  e 
fore,  that  all  bodies  are  developments  f   m  t  «  u 

and  all  natural  phenomena  have  an  ultim  sp  a  g  n  e 
may  conceive  that  while  the  gi'eat  King  n  Ma  w  a 
such  immediate  relation  and  juxtapositi  n  he  g  a  k  ng 
dom  of  Spirit,  its  Cause,  Divine  Love  (or  D  &p  n  ^l  He-  ) 
flowed  directlj  o  1  e  Peilm  of  Matte  and  p  j  nto 
its  seventh  or  1  irhe  n  1  f  oximatoly  a  d  g  e  as  u  g 
most  in  affin  ty        h  tl  e  D  vine  Spiri  Oh       he 

effect  of  this  nf  x  wis  an  mmediato  g  a  n  f  a  o- 
sponding  nai  ral  he  t  *    Thi   heat  must    cc  y  ha  e 

attended  by  an  immediate  ea^nsion  of   h  pap         e 

or  collection  of  particles,  and  by  the  ev  u  n  f  a  n  wn  o 
or  maffneloid  atmosphere  partaking  of  th  b  u  f  he  a 
ole's  interior  vitality.  Divine  Wisdon)  (or  spiritual  light) 
entering  with,  and  acting  through,  the  Love,  pervades  this 
atmosphere,  and  brings  it  into  the  nature  of  physical  light,  to 
which  wisdom  corresponds.! 

The  espansion  resulting  from  the  heat  must  necessarily  have 
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produced  a  comparative  vacuum — that  is,  a  vacuum  in  respect 
to  those  essences  which  were  suhjeeted  to  the  expaiisior.,  and 
therefore  produced  a  tendeney  to  an  absorption  or  rushing  in 
of  corresponding  essencea  composing  neighboring  particles, 
and  which  had  not  yet,  in  the  same  degree,  been  acted  upon 
by  the  expansive  force.  Moreover,  the  active  light-sphere  (6r 
Wisdom-principle)  which  is  an  orderly  procedure. from  Heat, 
(or  Love),  or  aocompaniment  of,  and  the  administrator  ito,  ita 
■wants,  formed  a  recognizing  and  sympathetic  connection  be- 
tween the  particle  first  acted  upon  and  the  particle  immedi- 
ately conterminous ;  and  by  an  envelopment  of  the  relatively 
passive  particle  in  the  light-'jphei'e  of  the  relatively  active  one, 
the  former  would  become  assimilated  to  the  latter,  and,  float- 
ing to  it  firough  tho  circulating  currents  of  the  enveloping 
light-sphere,  in  the  same  way  that  the  particle  of  iron  floats 
to  the  magnet  through  currents  of  the  magnetic  essence,  it 
would  become  incorporated  with  it  as  a  part  of  the  same 
body.  Thus,  as  each  particle  is  made  the  recipient  of  the 
essence  of  Divine  Love,  it  lovingly  opens  its  heai't,  and  ex- 
tends its  ethereal  arms  to  receive  and  embrace  its  brother,  and 
the  two  thus  become  one.  And  being  thus  united,  and  be- 
coming recipients  for  a  further  inffuY  of  heat,  the  same  opera- 
tion that  before  took  place,  is  now  repeated  on  a  little  larger 
scale,  and  more  particles  are  attracted.  And  so  the  process 
Continues  to  be  repeated,  until  the  minute  nucleus  of  a  Cen- 
tral Sc»  is  fully  established,  which,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
same  process  of  unfolding,  goes  on  to  complete  development, 
foi-ming  the  whole  universal  mass  of  physical  substance  into 
one  coherent  and  undivided  Body,  dense  in  the  center,  and 
graduaOy  shading  ofi^  info  extreme  levity  toward  the  citcum- 
ference. 

If,  instead  of  supposing  this  operation  to  commence  in  in 
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finitesima!  paitii'les,  we  suppnst'  it  to  cuiiimeneo  in  a  few 
cubic  feet,  or  in  hundreils,  or  thousands,  or  millions  of  cubic 
mDes  of  central  matter,  or  if  we  suppose  (what  is  protabl; 
more  nearly  the  truth)  that  all  particles  in  the  universal  mass 
were  simultaneously  vitalized,  but  in  different  degrees,  by  the 
influx  of  Divine  spiritual  heat,  and  that  each  commencfd 
forthwith,  a  tendency  toward  partidea  more  vitalizecl  than 
themselves,  and  all  a  tendency  toward  the  partide  most  vital- 
jzed,  the  principle  involved  will  he  the  same,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  operation  will  be  the  same. 

If  the  foi-egoing  theory  of  the  initial  steps  of  the  creative  pro- 
cess is  true,  it  not  only  affords  us  an  example  of  the  incipieat 
operations,  hut  an  illustration  of  the  very  cause  of  gravitation, 
of  which  latter  i  believe  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been 
afforded  by  anj  of  the  common  i  hilosophies  of  the  day. 
There  are,  however  m  subsequent  stages  of  the  creative  un- 
folding, higher  elementi  and  foiies  which  enter  into,  modify, 
and  rendei  moie  definite,  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation,  as 
will  be  seen 

The  manner  in  which  two  dtreams  of  particles  flowing  from 
opposite  directions  toward  a  common  center,  tend  to  produce 
a  roto(i»ymo(iti7nn  any  collection  of  central  particles,  has  been 
explained  by  those  wh  1  a  e  vritteii  on  the  nebular  theory  of 
the  origin  of  w  Ids  a  d  th  r  motions.*  The  idea  may  be 
apprehended  f  n  the  f  11  wing  illustration ;  Suppose  that 
two  balls  of  eq  al  w  gl  t  a  e  rolled  with  equal  velocity,  over 
the  floor  from  opp  s  t  des  of  a  room,  and  that  they  at  the 
eame  instant  mj  ge  j  n  third  ball  lying  at  rest  in  the 
center  of  the  floor.  If  the  two  strike  the  ball  at  rest  in  a  line 
exactly  cutting  its  center,  no  motion  will  be  generated  in  the 

»  See  psrUoi  larly  Riuiiors  "  AKMjcture  <!  Uia  Heavta*." 
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latter  ball.  But  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against  both 
balls  striking  in  such  a  line,  and  if  we  suppose  a  constant  stream 
of  balls  (corresponding  to  particles)  Bowing  inward  toward  the 
central  bail,  the  probability  of  the  latter  being  soon  struck  a 
little  out  of  the  line  of  its  center,  would  amount  to  an  almost 
absolute  certainty.  In  case  this  should  happen,  a  rotary  mo- 
tion of  the  central  body  would  nf«essarily  take  place  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ftiomentum  of  the  body  or  bodies  impinging  upon 
it,  especially  if  the  latter  bodies,  as  a  result  of  magnetic  or 
other  attraction,  attach  themselves  permanently  to  the  surface 
of  the  forKier  -while  still  under  the  influence  of  this  mo- 
mentum. 

Suppose,  then,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  bodies  flowing 
inward  from  all  directions  toward  the  central  body,  as  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case  with  partides  of  nebulous  matter  flowing 
inward  toward  a  conamon  center ;  the  rotation  of  the  central 
mass  itself  when  once  established,  will,  by  the  friction  of  ita 
revolving  atmosphere,  if  from  no  other  cause,  be  sufficient  to 
throw  the  approaching  end  of  every  radial  line  of  gravitating 
particles  out  in  the  some  direction  iiora  its  center,  and  thus  the 
momentum  of  every  impinging  particle  will  add  to  the  teH' 
dency  to  central  rotation.  As  the  particles  gradually  estab- 
lish relations  with  each  other,  through  their  various  degrees 
of  attenuation  from  center  to  circumference,  rotation  will 
gradually  be  established  throughout  the  whole  mass,  the  mo- 
tion being  relatively  swift  at  the  oeater,  and  gradually  grow- 
ing slower  at  every  remove  toward  the  circumference,  whers 
it  is  the  slowest. 

The  idea  has  been  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  effect 
produced  by  different  currents  of  water  flowmg  toward  a  com- 
mon center,  which  effect  is  well  known  to  be  that  of  a  whirl, 
rapid  at  the  poin''  of  meeting,  and  growing  more  tardy  at 
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every  remove  from  said  point,  until  it  dias  upon  the  shore,  or 
is  lost  in  the  general  motion  of  the  stream. 

If  we  have  in  these  pjinciples,  as  we  appear  to  have,  a  suf 
ficient  account  for  the  origin  of  all  rotatory  motion  in  the 
celestial  spaces,  it  were  certainly  un philosophical  to  look  for 
its  origin  in  any  foreign  or  arbili'ary  impulse. 

All  the  phenomena  we  have  thus  far  considered,  therefore, 
may  be  traced  to  the  operntions  of  two  laws,  viz..  Expansion 
and  Attraction — the  first  being  baaed  upon  Heat,  and  the 
second  upon  Heat  and  Light  cowibined — which  elements,  again, 
owe  their  origin  to,  the  corresponding  principles  of  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,  or  spiritual  Heat  and  Light.  We  come 
now  to  consider  the  operations  and  results  of  a  third  law^the 
la;w  of  Circulation. . 

While  men  of  science  have  minutely  traced  the  operations 
and  phenomena  q( .gravitation,  they  have  taken  comparatively- 
little  cognizance  of  any  reactive  force  from  the  attracting 
body.  Yet,  without  the  aid  of  a  reactive  or  emanative  force, 
to  counterbalance,  in  some  measure,  the  gravitative  power,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive,  on  rational  principles,  of  the 
formation  of  any  other  body  than  the  first  and  universal  Body, 
which  would  selfishly,  absorb  all  materials,  and  givo  forth  none. 
But  it  would,  only  be  in  accordance  with  universal  analogy,  to 
suppose  that  while  this  constant  secretion  was  going  on,  there 
was  also  as  constantly  kept  up  a  countervailing  process  of  ex- 
eretion.  Particles  absorbed  into  the  centtal  mass  (or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  denser  portion  of  the  whole  united  mass), 
would,  by  the  action  of  its  superior  vitality,  undergo  a  qvasi 
process  of  digestion,  and  portions  of  theii'  essence  wo.uld  he- 
come  refined  and  sublimated,  and  wrould  be  sent  oiT  again  into 
space,  to  the  opposite  materials  of  which  they  would  in  thein 
turn  he  .attracted,  ih  the  same  way  as  positive  and  negative 
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electricities  aie  mutually  attracted.  As  all  gi'avitating  pai'ti- 
clos  can  not  go  absolutely  to  the  center  (soiiio  Ijciiig  crowded 
out  by  others),  aad  all  emanated  particles  can  not,  for  a  similar 
reason,  recede  tc)  the  circumference,  so  each  finds  an  equilib- 
rium, and  takes  a  position,  between  center  and  circumference, 
according  to  its  specific  density  or  levity.  And  now,  a  similar 
process  of  digestion  necessarily  goes  on  among  gravitating 
and  emanating  particles  which  find  their  common  equilibrium 
at  any  given  distjmce  from  the  c«iter,  and  by  their  mutual 
action  and  reaction,  another  change  and  exofction  takes  place, 
and  the  rejected  pai'ticles,  being  in  a  state  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  particles  thrown  off  from  the  great  Center,  now 
gravitate  again  toward  that  Center,  thei-e  to  experience  and 
produce  still  further  changes.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  action 
and  reaction,  flux  and  reflux,  between  center  and  circumfer- 
ence, and  between  all  intermediate  parts  of  the  great  mass ; 
and  the  law  governing  this  reciprocating  movement  is  what  wo 
mean  by  the  law  of  Oircalatton.  It  coiTesponds  to  circulation, 
or  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  to  and 
from  the  heait  in  the  little  univei-se,  or  the  human  system, 
even  as  the  laws  of  Expansion  and  Attraction  (or  contraction), 
before  considered,  correspond  respectively  to  the  diastolic  and 
systolic  motions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  perhaps  the  minute 
vesicles,  or  "  eoroula,"  of  the  bmin.  Being  the  third  law  of 
the  universe,  it  corresponds  to  the  third  element  of  the  Divine 
essential  ©onstitution,  which  is  the  Divine  Sphere  of  operative 
Enei'gy,  which,  again,  corresponds  to  the  nerve-essence  in  man, 
»nd  which  latter  corresponds  to  .Electricity  in  the  universe 
— this  being  actually  the  agent  mainly  eoneemed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomenon  now  under  special  consideration. 

The  laws  of  Expansion,  Contraction,  and  Circulation,  there- 
(jre,  form  a  trinity,  as  dependent  upon  the  triune  elements 
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of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity ;  and  whicli  latter  avo  related 
to  the  corresponding  threo-fold  Divine  spiritual  elements  of 
Love,  Wisdom,  and  Vehicle  of  operative  Energj"- 

The  Fourth  law,  is  a  law  of  Organisation^  an,l  hringa  the 
elements  and  motions  previously  developed,  into  a  state  of 
systematic  and  serial  Aggregation. 

Before  rotatory  motion  is  fully  established  in  the  mass  of 
matter,  the  gravitating  and  emanating  particles  wi.nld  proceed 
toward,  and  from,  the  center,  in  nearly  straigki  lines.  But 
aftev  said  motion  is  fully  eslablishod,  and  becoo>ea  general 
throughout  the  mass,  both  kinds  of  particles  would  proceed  in 
aberrent  or  curved  linea,  the  curves  corresponding  to  the  diiec- 
tion  of  motion  in  the  revolving  matter — in  the  sam^i  manner 
in  which  a  person  attjsmpting  to  row  a  boat  in  the  direction  of 
a  radius  of  a  circle  or  vortex  of  water  flowing  round  a  center, 
would,  if  he  kept  the  side  of  his  boat  always  square  to  the  stream, 
he  carried  out  of  a  direct  line  a  distance  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  would  thus  describe  a  car iwi^  path. 

But  it  is  evident,  for  reasons  already  intimated,  that  neither 
can  all  the  gravitating  particles  take,  at  any  one  time,  a 
position  entirely  at  the  center,  nor  can  all  the  emanatinu 
particles  take  a  simultaneous  position  entirely  at  the  ciicum 
fereiice,  hut  that  each  vi  ill  assume  a  position  with  refeience  to 
the  two  extremes,  where  it  finds  an  equilibrium,  and  will  keep 
this  position  until  a  change  fits  it  for  another.  Suppose,  then, 
that  a  gravitating  and  emanating  particle  are  in  exactly  op- 
posite states  to  each  other  in  respect  to  their  degrees  of 
positiveneas  or  negativeness ;  it  is  evident  that  both  paitlolcs 
would  find  a  common  equilibrium  only  at  the  same  distance 
*nd  position  between  the  center  and  circumference.  They 
would  there  meet,  and  hy  virtue  of  their  elective  affinities, 
form  a  upioa  a'5  male  and  female  particles,  and  would  assume 
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A  circidar  or  urbihial  motion,  coincident  with  ihe  rotating 
motion  of  the  general  mass,  -which  motion  the  united  mo- 
menta of  their  previously  gravitative  and  emanalive  movements 
would  lend  lo  sustain. 

Now,  supposing  that  there  were  originally  just  seven  IciniJa 
or  classes  of  atomic  particles  {no  matter  into  how  many  more 
kinds  or  classes  these  were  susceptible  of  being  subdivided), 
it  is  easy  to  pereeive  that  the  foregoing  principles  wouJd 
probably  involve  something  like  the  foUowing  results :  one  cJasa 
of  atoms,  rejecting  the  immediate  companionship  of  all  others, 
would  cluster  around  a  central  point,  and  form  a  sun.  Each 
of  the  other  six  classes  of  atoms,  in  like  naanner,  rejecting  the 
immediate  companionship  of  other  atoms,  while  obeying  the 
impulses  of  its  internal  and  strongest  affinities,  would  assume 
3  general  distance  fi'om  the  center  detei'mined  by  its  specific 
point  of  equilibrium,  and  there,  contracting  upon  itself, 
would  form  a  mass  of  its  own,  in  the  general  shapo  of  a  ring, 
surrounding  the  interior  solar  mass.  Here  we  have  a  law  of 
deposition  and  aggregation,  corresponding  to  the  law  by  which 
particles,  drculating  in  the  human  blood,  are  deposited  and 
aggregated  in  the  form  of  muscle,  cellular  tissues,  etc. 

The  universal  system,  as  thus  definitely  organized,  would, 
therefore,  supposing  that  there  are  seven  general  varieties  of 
matter,  present  the  form  of  six  concentric  rings  of  nebulous 
matter,  surrounding  the  seventh  formation,  which  is  the  central 
sun.  But  if  thei'e  were  a  greater  or  less  number  of  kinds  of 
matter,  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  greater  or  less  num- 
ner  of  rings,  but  all  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  Of 
this  annular  structure  we  have  a  general  analogue,  though  on 
a  small  scale,  in  the  rings  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  also  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  the  annular  nebulse,  of  which  there  are  a  few 
examples  in  the  heavens. 
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It  should  be  added,  liovi  over,  that  ihe  idea  of  this  coneentria 
annular  form  of  sti^uoture  can  only  hold  when  associated  with 
the  supposition,  that  the  primitive  polut  of  general  gravitation 
was  at,  or  near,  the  center  of  the  chaotic  mass.  If  the  gravi- 
tative  point  was  far  out  of  the  center,  then  the  evolved 
masses,  instead  of  assuming  the  forms  of  cirdea,  would  assume 
the  form  of  ellipses,  having  a  preponderance  of  their  materials 
on  one  side  of  the  sun,  where,  indeed,  the  -whole  m.ight  be  sub- 
sequently di'awn  by  the  superior  gravitating  force  of  their 
major  quantity,  and  form  a  sepaiate  revolving  mass.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  fundamental  priwiples  involved 
would  be  the  same.  But  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
annular,  or,  at  lea&t,  ellipticjl  foun  of  structure,  in  the  sidereal 
realms,  there  is  a  <iuffii;iency  of  ocular  pi'oof,  as  incidentally 
exhibited  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  FiiftH  law,  governing  a  corresponding  fifth  develop- 
ment,  is  the  law  of  Segkbgation,  bj  which  the  materials  of 
Ihe  previous  annular  formations,  obeying  higher  and  more 
speci^c  elective  affinities,  separate  into  diffirent  masses,  of 
higher  and  lowtr  degrees  of  refinement. 

The  nature  and  modus  operandi  of  this  law,  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  considerations ;  The  completion  of  the 
last  or  circular  formation,  bi  ing=i  the  materials  of  the  universe 
to  a  triwie  degree  above  their  primeval  or  chaotic  state.  Of 
course,  therefore,  not  only  the  essences,  but  the  activities  and 
iuter-aftivities  of  the  whole  structure,  are  more  refined, 
diversified,  and  systematic.  Each  nebulous  ring  is  now  itself 
ft  comparativeiy  independent  theater  of  molecular  force  and 
motion,  and  all  of  them  act  upon  each  other  by  their  gravi 
tative  and  eman^'ive  forces,  while  the  central  .eun,  as  the 
great  heart  of  the  system,  continues  to  send  forth  his  vivify 
iug  and  g-jneratire  influence  to  all. 
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it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  iinnulai'  rr.asses,  being  not 
only  internally  active,  but  peuetrsited  in  various  directions  hy 
the  reftacted  emanations  from  the  centra]  aun,  would  Iw 
liable  to  be  rarefied  at  particular  points  and  condonsed  at 
others,  and  thus  to  be  shi-unlteti  and  cleft  apart,  at  particular 
lines  and  angles,  and  tliat  liy  inherent  action  of  tho  particles 
of  the  rings  themselves,  eonti'aetion  would  take  place  from 
these  lines  of  cleavage,  and  that  the  materials  previously 
united,  would  Uius  be  segregated  into  separate  masses,  Hiese 
masses  would,  on  the  sanie  principle,  be  liable  to  be  sub- 
divided into  inferior  niaasea  of  greatyr  or  less  number,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  original  magnitudes.  Thia 
whole  process  of  segi-ej^ation  or  fragraeutation,  is  faintly 
illusti-ftted  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  eluuda  after  a  storm,  and 
their  reeolutioa  into  separate  masses. 

According  to  prindples  before  explained,  each  general 
mass,  owing  to  its  particles  gravitating  to  a  common  center 
nithin  itself,  would  assume  a  general  rotatory  motion  which, 
for  reasons  which  mathematicians  will  readily  conceive,  would 
necessarily  conform  in  its  diiection  to  t!io  I'evohuion  of  the 
great  ring  of  mundane  materials  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
eacii  sub-ma'9s  «  oulU  have  a  particular  rotating  motion  of  its 
own,  which  would  confona  to  the  motion  of  the  general  mass 
tit  which  it  belonged,  i.  e.,  supposing  that  there  were  not  in 
eitier  case  any  pa^-lieular  or  ineideiUal  causes  of  disturbance. 
ITius  general  masses  and  their  included  s«6-masses,  with  their 
general  and  particular  centers  of  gravitation  and  revolution, 
would,  by  furtiici  pw^ression,  form  general  stellar  systems, 
and  their  included  sub-systems,  and  finally,  also,  systems  of 
planets  and  satellites,  all  of  which  latter  would  be  evolved  by 
the  progressive  unfoldings  of  the  same  p  -inclplea  heretofore  ex- 
plained as  governing  the  formation  of  the  imhersa!  structure. 
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In  this  way,  tliere&ie  as  iiiij  lie  utionally  supposed, 
originated  all  the  neljulte,  clusteis,  stellai  system''  oi  fiima 
ments,  whioh  the  teieseope  has  leie'iled,  together  with  untold 
millions  of  others  of  like  uituie,  which  he  forever  concealed 
from  mortal  vision !  In  othei  words,  each  one  of  these 
originated  fi'om  a  fragment  of  tlia  periphery  of  a  gicat  wheel 
or  cii'cle  of  nebulous  materials,  turrounding  the  gieat  Center 
of  an  centers. 

This  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  stellar  clusters, 
is  not  without  strong  confirmatoiy  evidence  in  celestial  ap- 
pearances. I  have  suggested  that  the  vivifying  emanations 
from  the  central  sun,  acting  upon  the  angular  masses  of 
nebulous  matter,  would  produce  planes  of  rarefaction  and 
cleavage  in  various  directions,  from  which  planes  each  result- 
ant insulated  mass,  as  also  each  of  its  subordinate  and  in- 
cluded masses,  would  contract  upon  its  own  center.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  each  general  mass,  with  its  included 
sub.masses,  would  first  be  of  an  angular  form — on  the  same 
principle  on  which  any  cooling  and  contracting  substance 
tends  to  separate  irto  ai  gulai  misses  and  as  is  sometimes 
exeiip]  fled  in  the  clea^a^es  oi  jj^neous  rocks.  But,  by  the 
foiLe  of  mtci  il  g  al^tJ  ind  the  rotatory  motion  which, 
awirding  to  j  rinciples  befo  e  explamed,  would  naturally 
result  theietr  m  these  nebulous  masses  would  all  tend,  as 
they  progressed  to  assume  the  elkphcal  or  splierical  form. 
Now  thi9  13  pieeisoly  what  is  observed  in  relatiou  to  the 
nebulous  ind  stellar  masses  of  space  Some  are  of  exceed- 
ingly inegular  form  having  long  and  sharp  projections  from 
iheir  sides,  and  are  of  irregularly  alternating  degrees  of  density 
in  their  centers,  as  though  they  had,  by  variously  intersecting 
forces,  been  subdivided  into  numerous  inferior  compartmeJits, 
Commencing  at  these  extreme   irregularities,   there  are   all 
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intermediate  degrees  of  symmetry  in  shape,  down  to  the  per. 
feetly  globular  shape,  t-o  which  the  prevailing  foi-nia  of  these 
stellar  masses  manifest  n  o  ■  le  s  appTOximatlon.  Judgiiig 
from  appearar.ces,  theref  e  oue  would  say  that  these  masses 
are  evidently  in   all  de  o(  p  og  esaion,  between    rudi- 

mental  and  ultimate  fo  ms  nd  that  general,  those  of  the 
most  angular  forms  are  the  ?  a  i  h  le  those  of  the  globular 
form  are  the  most,  pro  e  s  d  *  Th  is  all  manifestly  ia 
exact  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  of  nebular  and  angular 
segregation,  and  subsequent  firmamental,  solar,  and  planetary 
coiiglohation,  which  we  have  proposed. 

Moreover,  these  nebular  or  stellar  masses,  although  they 
appear  in  all  directions  in  the  heavens,  are  said  to  appear,  as^ 
already  intimated,  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  direction  of  a 
particular  plane,  which  cuts  the  plane  of  our  Milky  Way  at 
right  angles.  In  the  direction,  perpendicular  to  this  plane, 
they  grow  comparatively  thin  (as  do  the  stars  in  the  direction 

OttfB  bodies,  I  may  qaols  the  foUowing  from  Iho  splendid  ivork  gf  Sir  Johu  Ilersdial, 
embodying  Uie  rcsulla  ofliis  obaena&ims  si  (be  Cape  of  GcoitHopo.  Wilh  refcrenco 
1o  the  cngrave^i  figures  of  two  porflcolar  nobalB)  exlating  in  Ihe  eooUiern  beayenH,  ho 
DDys :  "  These  flgores  exhibit  elbpli«tl  nebnls,  normal  in  Utelr  clulracte1^~lhal  Is  10 
Boy,  in  Kbich,  SB  Ihe  condensatioD  increases  townrti  the  middle,  the  elliplii^  of  the 
MTBta  diminielieB,  or  In  nUeh  Ibe  interior  and  denser  porlioae  are  obviooaly  mors 
nearlj'  q)lierloBl  Umn  the  ■ 
variely  of  ellipticilj'  and  i 
R^ardli^  Uie  spherical 
nucleaa  as  onl;  the  eKlre 
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perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way),  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  very  remote  approximation  to  the  horizontal 
boundary  of  the  stratum.  Though  it  is  a  thought  J^srclering 
on  the  confinea  of  the  human  conceptive  powers,  and  thus 
penetrating  somewhat  into  the  realms  of  uncertainty  and  doubt, 
it  may  still  he  propounded  as  a  query — Whether  the  plane  of 
this  grand  stratum  of  suh-uni verses,  may  not  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  the  great  Ring  of  original  nebulous 
ipaterials,  from  which  these  nehulfe  and  stellar  systems  be- 
came segregated  and  resolved  into  their  present  forms,  and 
whether  all  firmaraental  ci'eations,  revealed  by  the  telescope, 
may  not  thus  be  included  within  a  comparatively  small 
fraction  of  a  segment  of  one  of  the  great  cosmieal  rings  which 
suiTound  the  Center  of  all  centers^  Though  a  question  so 
profound  can  probably  neiet  be  finilly  decided  by  the  human 
intellect,  the  indication  ot  this  giand  plane  of  cosmical  for 
mations,  tends,  so  far  as  it  beais  upon  the  subject  to  confirm 
our  hypothesis,  that  all  visible  nebiilEe  and  stellir  sj^tems, 
are  segregations  from  one  genei  il  mass  of  nebulous  matter, 
originally  existing  on  oae  geneial  plane,  and  the  analogies  of 
all  known  definite  motions  and  foimations  in  the  stellar 
spaces,  point  to  the  idea  of  a  ciicular  oi  ellipt;oal  foim  as 
characterizing  this  grand  pline  of  cteatnna 

While  this  theory  giies  defin  te  f  im  and  older  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  contemplations  it  opens  the  mind  to  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  of  magnitudes  and  distinces  Ilei'sLbel 
estimated  that  his  great  telescope  would  reveal  the  existence 
of  a  star  so  far  removed  into  space  that  light,  tiavelmg  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  milli  ma  of  miles  in  a  minute,  would  i  equira 
three  thousand  five  hui.dred  and  forty>one  years  to  pass  from 
that  star  to  our  earth.  Such,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  approximate  distarce  of  the  remotest  of  tho?«  luminous 
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masses  whijh  were  lesolvalile  into  siavs  by  his  tele-Jcopo. 
He,  howevei",  computed  that  his  large  telescope  would  follow 
one  of  those  large  clusters,  as  a.  general  mass,  if  plunged  so 
deep  into  space  that  its  light  would  require  thipe  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  years  to  reach  us ;  and,  it  is  thought  that 
the  great  telescope  of  Lord  Ross  would  pursue  the  same 
object  to  ten  times  that  distance,  or  a  distance  which  light, 
with  its  inconceivable  velocity  of  motion,  would  consume 
more  than  three  millions  of  years  in  travei'sing  !*  This, 
therefore,  muy  be  assumed  as  the  proximate  distance  of  the 
remotest  nebulee  rendered  visible  by  Lord  Eoss's  instrunaent, 
If,  as  is  probable,  all  stellar  creations,  included  in  a  sphere 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  this  enotniou'5  distance,  constitute 
only  a  small  fi'action  of  a  segment  of  one  such  circle  of 
creations  as  we  have  supposed  to  surround  the  great  common 
Center  of  attraction,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  reader 
to  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  dimensions  even  of  one  of  those 
iahole  circles,  much  less  of  the  wJiole  universe;  which  latter, 
however,  if  created,  must  be  inferior  to  the  Creator,  and  thus 
^nile. 

But,  applying  the  same  general  laws  to  the  cieation  of  the 
solar,  and  the  creation  of  the  universal,  system,  it  may  be 
a^ed,  "  Why  is  it  that  either  the  unifarj  agglometatlon  repre- 
sented by  single  planets,  or  the  multiplied  segregated  division 
which  we  Iiave  supposed  to  be  rcpiesented  by  nebula)  and 
stellar  clusters,  did  not  take  place  unifoimly  in  botii  systems 
as  the  formation  from  the  materials  of  the  nebulous  rings  V 
The  answer,  1  apprehend,  may  be  found  in  the  diffei'ent  co-tdl- 
lions  of  the  rings  in  the  two  systems,  as  involve!  in  '.heir 
iliifere«t  magnitudes.    In  the  great  system  of  systems,  the  dis- 

•  SiH  lintcbeUI    ^liineUii]'  iind  SleUiir  WorlU,"  p.  SSC-T. 
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tance  of  particles  at  any  two  estrenies,  must  have  been  so 
g[-eat  as  to  "prevent  then-,  fi-om  having  any  appreciable  atti'ae 
tion  for  each  other.  Some  tendency  to  draw  togi^ther  and  form 
a  single  permanent  mass,  indeed  there  must  have  been ;  but 
this  tendency  at  the  more  distant  points  in  the  mass,  must 
have  been  so  email,  and  the  activity  of  particular  districts,  es- 
pecially after  incipient  nueleation,  must  have  been  so  great, 
and  so  rapidly  increasing,  as  to  give  rise  to  subsequent  and 
numerous  mundane  forms  and  systems— the  very  thing  pro 
posed  in  our  theory  of  segregation,  and  confirmed  by  appear- 
ances in  the  heavens. 

But  in  the  solar  system,  the  distance  from  one  extreme  of 
the  annular  formation  to  the  other,  was  comparatively  small ; 
and  besides  this,  we  may  suppose  that  the  varieties  of  matter 
in  so  small  a  mass,  were  less  extreme,  and  that  their  affinities 
were  more  intiraat«,  than  in  the  universal  mass  previously 
spoken  of.  There  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  materials  of  each  of  the 
rings  of  nebulous  matter  formed  around  our  sun,  would  assume 
the  form  of  one  mass,  which  would  subsequently  move  in  an 
orbit  whose  plane  and  distance  would  be  coincident  with  the 
previous  ring. 

But,  admitting  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  multipled  segre- 
gative process  actually  does  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  one 
instance  even  in  our  solai"  system,  and  given  rise  to  several 
planetary  bodies  as  the  products  of  one  ring.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  tc  say  that  we  refer  to  those  strange  bodies  called 
the  asteroids,  which  revolve  at  almost  equal  distances  from 
the  sun,  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  of  which 
there  is  now  known  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number.  That 
these  bodies  must  have  originated  fi'om  one  primitive  mass  of 
planetary  matte.",  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  as  such  an 
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ecessary  to  preserve  the  unifoniiity  of  the  s.jb- 
tem,  and  to  supply  the  vacuity  that  would  otlierwise  have 
existed  between  tha  orbits  of  Mars  aiid  Jupiter. 

If,  therefore,  instead  of  being  without  progeny,  and  levolr 
ing  in  solitude  {which  can  only  be  owing  to  their  diminutive- 
ness),  each  asteroid  were  attended  by  a  numerous  family  of 
children  and  grand-children  {or  satellites  and  suIj  =ittellites), 
and  revolved  aronnd  one  of  their  number,  while  performing 
their  general  circuit  around  a  superior  center,  tbey  would  ex- 
actly illustrate,  on  a  small  scale,  our  idea  of  the  segregated 
stellar  clusters  of  the  universe — each  of  which  latter  may  be 
supposed  to  revolve,  as  one  general  body,  like  the  asteroids,  in 
an  orbit  generally  coinciding  as  to  plane,  and  distance  from  the 
great  and  common  Center,  with  the  plane  and  distance  of  the 
great  ring  of  nebulous  materials  in  which  it  had  its  parentage. 

But  it  should  be  understood,  that  \\i^  fifth  stage  in  the  pi-o- 
cess  of  creation,  considered  merely  as  a  pi'ocess  oi  segregation, 
is  complete  with  the  formation  simply  of  separate 'angular 
masses  and  sub-masses,  from  the  general  materials  of  the  neb- 
ulous rings. 

The  sixHt  process  in  the  creative  procedure,  is  a  process  of 
solarization,  or  one  by  which  these  previously  segregated  and 
indefinitely  formed  masses  and  their  sub-divisions,  become 
established  suns.  This  process  is  accomplished  by  gravita- 
tions to,  and  emanations  from,  central  points  in  the  segregated 
masses,  on  principles  essentially  the  same  with  those  previ- 
ously explained  as  applying  to  the  formation  of  the  lii-st  great 
centi'al  B()dy ;  but  in  this  higher  pi'ocess,  the  operations  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  refined  and  regular  in  proportion  to 
the  superior  refinement  of  the  elements  and  dynamic  agents 
which  are  involved.  These  suns  assume  specific  distances  and 
orbita    determined  by  the    laws  of  equilibriui j,  and    (ooj- 
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meitce  their  harmoniciis  actions  and  reaotions  upon  each  other 
developing  a  sixth  law — the  law  of  universal  oosmical  sympa 
thy  and  reciprocation — corresponding  to  the  nerviius  sympathy 
and  reciprocal  action  existing  between  the  different  organs  of 
the  human  body,  the  Utile  univeree. 

The  seventh  and  last  law  and  process  in  this  series  of  uni- 
versal creations,  is  that  by  which  planetary  masses — bodies 
destined  to  become  ultimately  habitable — were  evolved  fi'oai 
the  previous  solar  masses.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  these  bodies  were  produced  from  the  solar  masses  by  evo- 
lutions of  nebulous  rings,  and  by  agglomeration  of  the  matenals 
of  these,  according  to  principles  before  explained.  This  de- 
velopment complet«s  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  material 
universe  as  sitck,  and  serves  as  the  Basis  and  material  Germ 
of  all  subsequent  aiicl  more  I'efined  unfoldings. 

The  different  stages  through  which  the  universal  mass  of 
materials  have  passed,  from  germinal  to  ultimate  forms,  may 
therefore  be  summarily  represented  in  the  following  formula : 


1.  Heat-penaded  ohaoa. 

2.  Luminous  attractiTe  nuelcua. 
8.  Eleotro-iuteractiye  spheroid. 


4.  Concentric  nehuloi 

5.  Segregated  maases 

6.  Suns  aud  clusters 


7.  Habitable  worlds. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  have  no  final  and  absolutely  imsuwii 
demonstration  that  such  is  the  structure  of  the  universe,  bn- 
cause  the  telescope,  with  all  its  magio  powers,  has  probably 
revealed,  as  it  were,  but  an  infinitesimal  friigmeut  of  the  gi'Cfit 
united  Sj  stent.  Yet.  considei-ing  that  the  telescope  has  expli- 
citly revealed  that  t'.ie  same  laws  of  gravitation  and  revolution- 
liry  mot'on  which  apply  to  our  own  planetary  worlds,  «ppl.' 
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also  to  the  most  distaDt  clusters  of  stars,  thus  binding  all  sys- 
tems and  flrmaincnts  together  in  one  family  relation,  and  re- 
ferring  them  to  a  comnaon  parentage — considering,  therefore, 
that  our  own  solar  system  is  of  itself  a  litlle  universe,  exem- 
plifying all  the  principles  involved  in  the  ffreat  universe,  of 
which  itia  a  child  and  antitype — and  considering,  as  we  may 
Mow  well  do,  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  creation  is  the 
correet  one,  and  that  laws  are  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  being — the  preponderance  of  analogical  evid^ce 
must,  we  thinli,  be  admitted  to  be  in  favor  of  the  generap 
truthfulness  of  ihe  theory  here  propounded.  For,  in  the  first 
place  (admitting  the  nebular  hypothesis),  our  own  sun,  en 
throned  in  the  midst  of  our  system,  affords  an  ocular  proof 
that  matter  in  a  primitively  diffused  state,  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulses breathed  into  it  from  the  Divine  spiritual  soui-ee,  idll 
assume  a  central,  gravitating,  and  rotating  Nucleus ;  and  this 
hints  at  the  great  Nucleus,  which,  on  tile  same  principles,  seem- 
ingly must  have  necesmrily  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  the 
originally  chaotic  materials  of  the  whole  universe.  Moreover, 
the  rings  of  Saturn  show  the  forms  naturally  first  assumed  by 
the  attracted  and  emanated  materials  of  a  central  body,  which 
forms  will  be  of  varying  distances  from  the  centra!  body,  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  degrees  of  density  or  levity.  Some 
such  forms  seemingly  must  have  necessarily  been  elaborated, 
not  only  by  our  own  central  sun,  but  by  all  other  sims  of  suf- 
ficient magn't  dc  and  act'  'ty  and  e^pec'ally  I  y  the  great  Sun 
of  all  suns  But  s  h  ann  lar  fo  m  f  cou  e  can  be  pre- 
served' th  oiigh  s  1  aeque  t  co  densat  on  only  n  case  of  the 
nicest  o-ju  11m        tl  ate  als  and  n  ot  o  s,  such  as  is 

character  stic  of  Satu  n  g  If  the  6  s  any  considerable 
hieqnality  n  e  ther  of  these  pa  t  ciilars  the  a  u!ar  mass,  in 
cnnti'acting,  will  inevitably  resolve  itself  into  the  form  of  ona 
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or  more  bod'os,  whose  orbit  of  revolution  will  be  suoh  as  was 
described  by  the  position  of  the  previous  ring. 

This  ooiisideration  not  only  explains  the  origin  of  the  planets 
satellites,  and  aat^^MiJs,  of  our  own  solar  system,  from  the 
materials  of  previous  nebulous  rings,  but  sviggBsts  that  anal- 
ogous singular  and  multiple  conglobations  must,  seemingly  of 
necessity,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  foi-med  in  the  sidei-eal 
spaces,  from  the  materials  of  nebulous  rings  surrounding  their 
respeiMJve  centers,  these  all  being  subordinate  to  a  final  and 
common,  Center,  as  all  created  things  proceed  from  a  final  and 
common  Cause. 

We  may,  therefore,  say,  that  there  are  many  avenues  open 
toward  the  hypothesis  we  have  propounded  respecting  tlie 
origin  and  structure  of  the  universe,  and  many  guide-boards 
(or  facts  and  principles),  pointing  along  these  avenues,  all  in  the 
same  direction;  while,  if  the  mind  attempts  to  travel  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  in  quest  of  other  conclusions,  it  not  only 
finds  no  such  guide-boards  to  direct  it,  and  no  such  avenues 
open  for  its  passage,  but  it  is  constantly  obstructed  by  barriers 
of  philosophieal  difli'ulty  and  each  of  the  steps  of  its  progress 
is  planted  only  on  the  mil  y  and  tieacher  usgiound  of  assump 
Hon.  While,  therefore  the  mmd  is  e^er  held  open  to  the  re- 
ception ofnew  light,  and  a  wilhngnes?  IS  pjesBived  to  abandon, 
any  present  eiiois  foi  the  sake  of  subsequently  unfolded 
truths,  it  would  seem  that  wo  m]t,ht  without  ■subjecting  our- 
selves  to  any  just  chaige  of  philosophical  rashness,  settle  in 
the  present  conviction  that  the  fiDiegomg  hypothesis,  at  least 
as  to  its  general  and  moat  essential  pnncicies,  can  not  vary 
much  from  the  'luth 
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To  facilitate  a  clear  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  Deity 
to,  and  his  mode  of  acting  upon,  the  universe,  as  well  for 
other  iinportont  uses,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  attain  to 
some  further  conceptions  of  the  dynamic  agenis  immediately 
wnnectcd  with  the  seven  general  laws,  and  their  correspond- 
ing seven-fold  developments,  considered  in  the  foregoing 
diapter. 

It  was  before  intimated,  on  grounds  which  appear  even  to 
transcend  mere  probability,  that  the  agents  immediately  con- 
■serned  in  generating  in  the  universal  chaotic  mass,  the  first 
three  phenomena  of  Expansion,  Contraction,  and  Circulation, 
were  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  By  the  agency  of  these 
three  principles,  we  have  supposed  that  the  mass  was  suc- 
cessively developed  from  a  chaotic,  to  a  nucleated,  and 
spheroidal  form,  ■  Another  and  corresponding  trinity  of  ageats 
was  hinted  at,  which  will  now  form  the  subject  of  special  con- 
sideration and  illustration 

In  unloIdmsT  the  doetiine  of  the  seven-fold  series,  it  waa 
shown  that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  members  of  such  a 
stiles  composing  a  SeiA>ndary  Trinity,  bear  a  cei'tain  corre- 
spondence, lespectively,  to  the  fiist,  seeoni3,  and  third  mem- 
bers, which  compose  a  Jr'iimu  >j  Trinity,  Thus,  as  the  Pri- 
maiy  Trinity  of  conditi  n'l  m  the  universal  materia]  mass, 
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consisted  of  the  chaotic,  tiio  nuclcaled,  and  the  spheroidj,!,  sn 
the  Secondary  Trinity  (comprising  nebulous  rings,  segregated 
and  contracting  fr^ments,  and  developed  solar  forms)  may 
be  characterized  as  secondary  chaos,  secondary  nuclcation,  and 
secondary  spheroidfttion.  This  being  so,  and  the  dynamic 
elements  of  the  first  Truiity  being  IIe<4t  Li^ht,  and  Elec- 
tricity (pach  probably  ni  a  gioss  dcgieo  of  development),  a 
carrying  out  of  identical  puiKJpiea  wdl  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  d>namic  ^ents  peculiar  to  the  Secondary  Trinity, 
are  sut-h  as  would  correspond  to  Heat  Light,  and  Electricity, 
in  a  secondary  degree  of  develcpment  so  to  &peak,  without, 
however  supposing  that  they  are  absolutiiv  identical  with 
Heat,  Light  and  Ek  tt  c  tj  as  these  teims  would  ordinarily 
be  understood  This  ho\sevei  i^  a  meie  deduction  irom 
principles  and  eoirespondences,  let  us  now  see  if  there  are 
any  substantnl  facts  to  eupj  ort  it 

Such  fiu,t8  are  involved  in  a  series  of  interesting  and  most 
important  discoveries,  made  by  Babon  Vok  Kbichenbaoh,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  of  which  we  will  now  speak  briefly.  The 
course  of  experiments  which  led  this  ingenious  philosopher  to 
the  discoveries  in  question,  was  commenced  by  testing  the 
properties  of  magnets.  By  the  assistance  of  a  nuinber  of 
delicately  organized  persons,  mainly  cataleptic  patients,  in 
whom  the  senses,  especially  sight  and  fieling,  were  in  an  un- 
common degree  of  exaltation,  he  ascertained  that  from  either 
pole  of  an  open  magnet,  there  was  constantly  given  forth  a 
luminous,  Jlame-like  appearance,  visible  in  a  dark  room,  but 
only  to  such  as  possessed  this  uncommon  acuteness  of  vision. 
The  flames  sent  forth  from  the  poles  of  a  large  hoTsc-shoe 
magnet,  capable  of  supporting  ninety  pounds,  were  described 
as  about  eight  inches  in  mean  length,  mingled  with  irrideicenii 
Eolora,  and  gently    flickering    and   waving,    shortening    *nd 
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elongaliig  ind  jielding  when  bl  wn  upo  an!  wbpii  the 
hand  or  any  other  solid  body  was  passed  thiough  then 
The  -wbole  appearance  was  deseiibed  as  being  eTt^elinp,ly 
beautiful 

This  expenn  ent  was  repeited  with  many  different  obseiv 
ers,  from  all  t  whom  the  •arte  general  desci  ption  wi^  cb 
tained — the  accmaty  of  which  was  further  te  ted  bj  \iryijig 
the  expeuments  w  thout  the  knowledge  cf  the  ol  sen  ers  ii  d 
noting  the  con  e^ponding  and  uniform  vinatons  ol  the  ap- 
pearances described 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  still  fiirther  assurance  that  those 
luminous  apj  earanccs  deso  ibed  by  others  were  real  thoigh 
invisible  to  himself  the  expenmente  by  the  aid  of  anather 
scientific  gentleman  instituted  the  following  ad iit  iml  test 
A  very  sensitive  di^ueri  eotj  p""  plate  vis  prepared  and  pi  let  d 
opposite  to  a  laige  open  magnet,  in  a  clewed  box  enveloped 
in  thick  bedclothes  so  that  not  a  piitiele  of  f rdinary  1  ghj 
could  enter  it  After  the  Kpse  of  sixty  four  hours  the  plite 
whenexposel  Ic  mercurial  ^apor  was  found  to  be  listir  tly 
affected,  as  by  light  Another  plate  had  1  een  at  the  "lame 
time,  similaily  prepaicd  and  ndo'ed  in  a  daik  box  wilfout 
a  magnet  and  afl:i,r  a  similar  length  of  time  this  was  found  to 
be  entirely  unaffected. 

The  light  was  also  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  convex  leas, 
and  was  found  to  bo  conveiged  and  thrown  upon  the  wall  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  light,  but  at  a  considerably  greater 
focal  distance,  which  fact  of  itself  proves  that  the  luminous  sub- 
stance was  different  from  ordinary  light. 

By  testa  similar  to  those  which  were  employed  with  the 
magnet,  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  with  equal  certainty, 
that  similar  lights  were  also  emitted  from  erystah.  The  flames 
Issuing  from  the  points  of  largo  crystals  were  described  by 
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those  who  could  see  them,  as  being  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  tulip,  and  singularly  beautifiil.  One  young  lady  used,  whei; 
ill,  to  lie  ftwake  nights  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  fiama 
emitted  from  a  large  rock  crystal  whioh  had  been  left  in  her 
room.  But  bodies  eonfusediy  ci'ystalline  exhibited  but  little  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  bodies  entirely  amorphous  exhibited 
Sione,  but  nevertheless  gave  forth,  in  common  with  crystals, 
magnets,  and  other  things,  a  still  more  subtle  influence,  which 
will  hereafter  be  described. 

Our  experimenter  subsequently  iniiroduced  other  tests  with 
the  view  of  ascertaioing  to  what  extent  this  newly-discovered 
force  prevailed  in  nature.  He  extended  the  end  of  a  wire 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door  of  a  perfectly  darkened  room, 
In  which  he  placed  a  person  whose  senses  were  sufficiently 
acute  to  detect  any  luminous  or  other  phenomena  which  might 
present  itself  as  the  result  of  any  experiment.  The  other 
end  of  the  wire  he  afctac!  ed  to  a  metall'c  plate,  which,  without 
letting  the  observer  placed  n  the  ootn  know  what  he  was 
doing,  he  would  push  o  t  to  the  raj  s  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
moon,  or  of  the  planets  or  fixed  stars ;  or  would  place  an 
animal,  a  plant,  or  his  owl  ha  ids  upon  its  surface;  or  would 
subject  it  to  chemical  act  on,  or  the  lotion  of  heat,  cold,  or 
electiicity.  He  found  the  results  of  all  these  experiments 
nearly  uniform  in  one  pirt  cula  z  i  respect  to  the  emis- 
sion of  a  narrow  tuft  of  1  ght  seve  -al  inches  in  length,  from 
the  end  of  the  wii-e,  which  would  begin  to  he  visible  soon 
after  the  agent  experimented  upon  waa  bi'ought  to  hear  upon 
the  plate.  Indeed,  whatever  possessed  in  itself  the  least  mo- 
lecular fuTce  or  action,  was  found  to  he  capable  of  evolving  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  this  luminosity. 

Othei  piocesscs  gave  an  analysis  of  these  lights,  and  showed 
remarkable  relations  in  their  constituents,  to  diffijrent  points 
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in  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  spheres.  It  was  found,  for  example, 
that  the  flames  from  the  poles  of  a  lai^e  cleetro-magnet  (which 
were  much  larger  and  brighter-  than  those  emitted  from  the 
permanent  steel  magnet)  would,  after  the  galvanic  circuit  was 
completed,  slowly  and  gradually  resolve  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct stratifications  of  color,  presenting,  in  fact,  the  seven-fold 
luminosity  of  the  rainhow,  with  the  red  below  and  the  violet 
above.  These  colors,  again,  were  found  to  vary  with  the 
varying  distances  at  which  they  were  viewed^the  whole  of 
the  appearances,  when  talcen  together,  showing  that  each  one 
of  the  differently  colored  radiations  terminated,  for  the  most 
part,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  common  center  of  lumui- 
osity.  This  distance,  though  Reichenbaeh  did  not  remark  it, 
was  probably  nearly  the  same  all  around;  the  differently 
colored  rays  thus  forming  a  system  of  concentric  spheres  of 
light 

Guarding  against  errors  which  might  arise  from  variafiocs 
in  these  colors  as  resulting  from  the  varying  distances  at  which 
they  were  viewed,  our  philosopher  was  now  prepared"  for 
another  interesting  step.  Having  previously  found  that  a  mag- 
netic bar,  with  poles  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  always  emitted 
different  colors  fi-cm  those  it  gave  in  the  meridian,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  asceitain  what  effect  other  positions  of  the  pole 
would  have  upon  the  character  of  the  luminosity.  For  this 
puipose  he  caused  a  magnetic  bar  to  revolve  lengthwise,  first 
in  a  vertical  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  mj^netic  meridian, 
then  in  a  vertical  circle  in  a  direction  east  and  west,  and  lastly, 
in  a  horizontal  circle.  He  found  that  in  each  case  different 
colors  were  evolved  according  as  the  magnet  was  pointed  in 
different  directions,  and  that  a.;  it  passed,  in  each  case,  through 
a  eompkte  circle,  it  evolved,  in  regular  succession,  all  the  color* 
t^  the,  rainhow! 
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By  aubseC[uent  electi'o-magnetic  experimerts  with  an  am 
fioial  globe  called  the  tcrrelle,  Reichenbadi  succeeded  in  pre 
cisely  reproducing  the  appearances  of  the  aurora  borealui,  and 
rnsy  be  considered  as  having  probably  afforded  a  complete 
solution  of  that  intei-esting  phenomenon. 

We  find  in  these  remarkable  facts  a  complete  verification  of 
our  previous  hypothesis,  so  lar  as  it  i-elates  to  aa  essence 
which  may  be  called  secondary  light.  While  this  light  is,  in 
some  particulars,  similar  to  ordinary  light,  it  differs  from  it 
totally  in  others,  as  the  foregoing  description  renders  obvious ; 
and  it  therefore  may  be  judged  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent degree  of  natural  dcvelopmeiits.  Considering  this,  there- 
fore, as  one  of  the  members  of  our  supposed  Secondary  Trinity 
of  imponderables,  we  shall  now  see  that  our  hypothesis,- so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  other  two  members,  is  not  without  the  sup- 
port of  similar  facts. 

When  a  horseshoe  magnet  was  closed  by  an  armature,  all 
appearances  of  a  luminous  flame  would  immediately  cease, 
but  would  be  instantly  reproduced  on  the  removal  of  tlie 
armature.  This  establishes  the  pmbability  that  the  same  force 
which  in  the  open  magnet  generates  the  luminosity,  is,  by  the 
application  of  the  armature,  simply  rendered  latent,  ao  far  as  its 
flame-generating  power  is  concerned,  but  that  it  nevertheless 
stall  exists  in  the  closed  magnet,  and  acts  as  an  internal  prm- 
mple,  or  aa  a  principle  corresponding  to  fire  or  heat.  This 
view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Reicheabach's 
subjects  saw  even  closed  magnets,  and.  indeed,  metals  of  all 
hinds,  luminous  in  the  dark,  as  though  they  had  been  heated 
to  incandesence — without,  however,  giving  forth  any  flame-]ike 
scintillations.  Such,  then,  are  the  evidences  of  a  Secondarg 
Heat. 

But  still  more  conclusive  indications  were  obtained  of  an 
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eUctroid,  or  electricily-Uke  agent,  as  connected  with  the  identi- 
eaJ  sources  of  these  other  phenomena.  It  was  found  that 
magnets,  crystals,  or  whatever  affoi'ded  the  phenomena  of  this 
attenuated  light,  together  with  many  things  which  did  not, 
also  emitted  an  uifluence  or  aura  which  was  capable  of  actii^ 
decidedly  upon  the  nerves  of  a  certain  proportion  of  persona 
This  awra  was  described  as  warm  or  cold,  according  as  it  was 
received  from  either  pole  of  the  magnet  or  crystal,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  positive  or  negative  quality  of  any  other  source 
from  which  it  was  obtained.  It  was  found  capable  of  acting 
at  a  distance,  and  of  being  transmitted  through  conducting 
media,  and  of  sometimes  acting  so  powerfully  upon  the  sensi- 
tive as  to  produce  catalepsy  and  dangerous  spasms.  Thus,  it 
one  time,  during  the  illness  of  one  of  Eeichenbach's  employees. 
he  held  a  large  magnet,  capable  of  supporting  ninety  pounds, 
at  the  distance  of  six  paces  from  her  feet,  as  she  lay  oh  her 
bed,  with  her  physician  by  her  side.  WhOe  the  armature 
was  attached  to  the  magnet  she  felt  no  peculiar  sensation,  but 
the  instant  it  was  removed  she  fell  into  tetanic  spasms  and 
complete  unconsciousness  from  its  action.  The '  armature 
being  again  attached,  the  girl  slowly  recovered  her  senses, 
and  her  physician  advised  that  the  experiment  should  not  be 
repeated.  Another  lady,  subject  to  attacks  of  catalepsy, 
could  instantly  detect  the  approach  of  an  open  magnet, 
though  the  Utter  was  brought,  without  her  knowledge  of  the 
intention,  near  the  head  of  her  bed,  on  the  apposite  side  of 
the  wall. 

Magnets,  crystals,  etc.,  were  also  found  to  powerfully  at- 
tract the  hands  of  cataleptic  patients,  even  during  the  un- 
consciousness of  their  fits. 

It  waR  also  ascertained  that  amoiphous  bodies,  in  common 
with  others,  sent  forth  this  ethereal  influence,  though,  as  before 
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shown,  tliey  gave  forth  no  liyht.  Ami  here  it  was  more  fully 
nsceitained,  that  the  etiiereal  emanations  from  different  *«i- 
stanees,  were  epecifically  different  as  to  their  effects  upon  the 
huciau  nerve,  thus  affording  indications  of  the  Jistiuetive 
characters  of  the  emanating  sources.  One  peculiarity  of 
ftinorphous  (that  is  to  say,  unciystallized  and  unorganized) 
bodies  was,  that  their  exhalations  gave  a  nauseous,  accompa- 
nied by  either  a  cold  or  warm,  and  sometimes  also  a  prickly, 
sensation,  to  persons  whose  nerves  were  in  a  sufficiently 
sensitive  state  to  test  them ;  and  some  bodies  imparted  these 
sensations  in  a  greater  degree  than  others.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  tliis  point,  Reichenbach  took  the  trouble  to  try  more 
Ihan  six  h'jndred  boilies  with  reference  to  their  nauseating 
fcroe.  The  young  lady  through  whose  aid  the  teats  were 
jiade,  could  easily  give  to  every  substance  its  proper  place  in 
Jhe  scale  of  force,  and  this  she  could  repeat,  without  failure, 
ftfter  intervals  of  several  days.  "  It  soon  appeared,"  says  our 
philosopher,  "  that  these  bodies  arranged  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  electro-chemical  value,  and,  indeed,  in  suchwise 
that  the  highly  electric  stood  at  the  top,  and  the  indifferently 
BO  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  without  regard  to  their  polar 
opposition." 

When  the  same  substances  were  tried  on  this  sime  young 
lady  while  in  a  state    f     tal  p  j      th  It    w        h    sam 
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t      ved  that  nybta         b^t       tbf       thy 
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nervous  patientajbut  with  several  gentlemen  in  a  state  of  per. 
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feet  health,  -with  results  differing  from  the  above  no  more 
than  what  might  easily  be  acct  unted  for  by  the  different  de- 
grees of  susiieptibility  in  the  experimenters.  The  different 
substances  tried  are  enumerated  by  Reiehenbach  according  to 
their  specific  effecta  but  it  will  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
sulphur  was  found  to  be  the  general  representative  of  those 
which,  without  contact,  gave  the  sensation  of  cold,  and  gold 
of  those  which  gave  warmth;  and  almost  every  one  whose 
hand  was  made  to  pass  over  small  plates,  coated  respectively 
with  these  substances,  felt,  in  some  degree,  these  correspond- 
ing sensations,  and  some  folt  them  quite  vividly. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  Reichenbach'a  investigations, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  was  engaged,  about  the 
same  time,  in  a  similar  course  of  experiments  with  amorphous 
bodies,  and  developed  results  similar  in  character,  but  in  some 
respects  even  still  more  decisive.  Without  here  entering  into 
the  delwls  of  his  experiments  or  inquiries,  it  will  be  sufEcient 
to  state  that  they  resulted  in  establishing  the  feet,  that 
tnedicinea,  holden  in  the  hand  of  the  patient,  even  when 
wrapped  up  in  paper  and  concealed  from  view  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  imagination,  will,  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
cases,  have  all  the  effects  that  the  same  medicines  will  have, 
talten  internally.  Out  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
medical  students  belonging  to  a  class  which  attended  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  forty-three  declared  themselves 
fiilly  affected  by  this  experiment,  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected during  the  delivery  of  one  lecture.* 

Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  as  the  results  of 
similar  experiments  in  other  instances,  but  we  have  no  room 
for  fui'ther  details  on  this  branch  of  our  subject.     In  all  such 

*  See  "  EiKhonan-a  Journal  ot  Man  "  for  Febrnarj,  IMS,  Art.  1. 
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cases  the  action  of  the  medicines  is  doubtless  due  to  an  ab 
sorption  of  their  subtle  and  ckaracterislic  emanat.ons,  through 
the  pores  of  the  akin,  whence  they  ai'e  diffused  through  the 
aervous  medium  of  the  system,  acting  upon  the  vital  forces 
which  control  all  the  functions  of  the  physical  organism. 

By  experiments  which  placed  deception  out  of  tlie  question, 
it  was  found  that  these  ethei'eal  influences  of  different  sub- 
stances, could  be  conducted  through  wires  to  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  more  sensitive  of  Eeichenbach's  ex- 
perimenters. 

But  a  fact  still  more  important  in  its  bearings  was,  that  differ- 
ent bodies  placed  in  contact  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  each 
other,  would  mutually  impart  their  influences  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  modify  or  totally  change  the  effects  which  they  would 
otherwise  produce  upon  sensitive  patients.  In  other  words, 
and  to  use  a  figure  of  speech  that  will  be  perfectly  understood, 
they  would  mutually  mag^iefize,  or  mesmerize,  each  other — 
would  enter  into  a  sort  oi  rapport  or  reciprocal  sympathy,  by 
an  interdiffusion  of  their  spheres  or  ethereal  emanations.  Thus 
it  was  found  that  sulphur,  which  of  itself  would  impart  a  cold 
and  prickling  sensation  to  impressible  persons,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet,  and  without  a  conducting  wire,  would,  by 
contact  or  close  proximity  to  other  substances,  empower 
them,  for  a  time,  to  give  forth  a  similar  influence,  even  though 
their  own  proper  influences  might  be  of  an  opposite,  though 
less  powerful,  character;  and  so  of  other  substances,  and  their 
modifying  influences  upon  othera.* 

Tiie  genei-al  reliability  of  the  foi'egoing  and  other  alleged 
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results  as  obkiitiod  by  Reichonbach,  will  not  be  disputed  bj 
those  who  know  the  character  of  tie  experimenter,  or  who, 
from  a  careful  pei-usal  of  his  report,  have  noted  his  exceedingly 
cautious  mode  of  proceeding.  Keichenbach  is  Itnown  through 
out  Euwpe  as  a  chemist  second  only  to  Liebig  himself,  and, 
spealting  of  this  same  course  of  investigation.  Professor 
Gregory  declares  that  "  it  was  not  possible  for  any  experi- 
ments or  discoveries  to  be  presented  to  the  scientific  world  by- 
one  m.ore  entitled  to  confidence  in  every  point  of  view."  Be- 
sides this,  his  more  important  experiments  have  been  repeated 
by  others,  and  their  results  verified,  in  many  iastanees,  both 
in  this  country  acd  in  Europe. 

Availing  himself  of  the  plasticity  of  the  GeiTuan  language, 
Reichenbach  designates  the  new  fojxje  (rather  forces)  which  he 
discovered,  by  the  German  suffix  "od"  and  indicates  the 
Bouix3es  whence  this  force  is  obtained,  by  their  names  prefixed 
to  that  syllable,  as  "magnetod,"  "  ci-ystallod,"  "thermod," 
"pKotod,"  etc.,  as  respectively  indicating  a  connection  of  the 
force  with  magnets,  crystals,  heat,  light,  etc  In  the  English 
language,  therefore,  this  new  imponderable  has  been  rather 
clumsily  designated  as  the  "  odic  force,"  or  "odylic  force." 

But  the  various  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  so-called  force, 
show  that  it  is  not  simple  but  complex,  or  rather  that  it  in- 
volves a  number  of  distinct  forces.  Its  rudimentel  existence 
in  the  closed  magnet,  as  also  in  various  unmagnetie  bodi^ 
was  not  only  intimated  by  the  luminous  and  incandescent  ap- 
pearance of  the  bodies  of  metals,  before  spoken  of,  but  is  also 
implied  as  an  antecedent  of  the  luminous,  fiame-like  appear- 
ance which  it  engenders  at  a  further  stage  of  development — • 
just  as  the  existence  of  comaion  caloric  is  implied  as  an  ante- 
cedent of  common  flame,  Tlie  light  itself  is  a  second  devel- 
jpment ;  and  the  ethereal  atira  which,  without  any  luminous 
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pheHomeiia,  acta  upon  the  human  nerve,  is  a  third.  The  three, 
therefore,  may  he  vai'iously  characterized  as  "  odio  heat," 
"  odic  light,"  and  "  odic  eleotncity,"  or  "  odio  ether ;"  and  here 
we  haye  our  previously  conjectured  Secocclary  Trinity  of 
dynamic  agents,  corresponding  to  the  Primary  Trinity,  which 
consists  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  as  these  terms  are 
ordinarily  understood. 

In  the  same  way  in  which  the  Primary  Ti'iuity  of  dynamic 
agents  is  concerned  in  the  Primary  Trinity  of  each  system  of 
physical  development,  the  Secondary  and  corresponding  Trin- 
ity (in  connection  with  the  Primary,  which  is  still  and  always 
in  force)  is  concerned  in  each  secondary  and  earrespondinff 
Trinity  of  developments,  with  their  peculiarities.* 

Thus  the  principle  which  we  have  called  "  Odic  Heat,"  may 
be  considered  as  the  internal  love-principlo  by  which  particles 
associate  in  ot^anic  forms,  and  theiefore  is  tBe  fundamental 
dynamic  principle  connected  with  the  fourth  law — ^the  law  of 
Aggregation  or  Organization,  whether  relating  to  the  universe 
as  a  whole,  or  to  any  of  its  definitely  constituted  parts. 

The  "  odic  light"  appears  to  be  expressive  of  the  ethereally 
aspirative  operations  of  the  organio  structure  from  which  it 
proceeds.  It  was  before  mentioned  that  this  light  consisted 
of  the  seven  different  colors  of  the  iris,  which  seemed  to  sur- 
round the  center  of  luminosity  as  so  many  concentric  sphere* 
of  light ;  and  that  when  Eeichenbach  caused  a  magnetic  bar 
to  revolve  lengthwise  on  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  the 
light  exhibited  successively  all  the  different  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, as  the  magnet  was  pointed  in  the  different  directions  in 
respect  to  the  earth  and  heavens,  which  lay  iu  the  plane  of  tha 

*  IC  ID  not  claimed  lAat  Iheae  dynamlo  prino]pl?s  applj  idsjiUcoUy  to  escli  and 
BVeiy  Betet-liJld  sjatem  of  deyelopmenia,  as  in  aomo  Bjsttma  thay  apply  onljr  by  tbeH 
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Circle.  Icaiinot  Lut  I'egard  the^e  le'.ults  as  exceedingly  inter- 
est.mg  and  important,  as  showing  the  relative  degrees  and 
states  of  polarity  of  particular  points  and  directions  of  tha 
earth's  surface,  and  of  the  surrounding  and  celesl.al  spaces — 
thus,  as  suggesting  the  different  qualUies  or  stales  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  earth  and  all  correlative  creations  are 
coraposed — thus,  as  suggesting  the  correlative  affinities  and 
firces  by  which  these  materials  became  associated  iit  their 
present  structural  form — and  finally,  as  suggesting  something 
of  the  perpetually  repeated  round  of  chacgiag  influences  and 
ethereal  forces  through  which  (in  analc^y  to  the  revolving 
magnet)  the  earth  and  all  celestial  hodira  pass  in  performing 
their  rotary  and  orbitual  revolutions.  If  there  is  any  validity 
in  these  suggestions,  then  these  degrees  of  polarity,  states  and 
affinities  of  matter,  changing  ethereal  force's,  etc.,  all  exemplify 
the  seven-fold  series  as  coriesponding  to  the  seven  colors  of  the 
iris,  which,  in  the  experiment  referred  to,  were  suceessively 
given  forth  by  the  revolving  magnet.  And,  applying  these 
"^marks  {as  analogy  would  justify  us  in  doing)  to  all  mundane 
organizations — to  the  solar  system,  the  sidereal  systems,  and 
to  the  whole  «uiven5e  as  one  Body— as  well  as  to  the  earth, 
we  have  in  the  "  odic  light"  a  universal  dynamic  correlative 
of  the  Jifih  law — the  law  of  segregation,  or  the  law  by  which 
unity  is  divided  into  parts  of  different  and  connected  grada- 

Conceming  the  third  member  of  this  trinity  of  .^ents — the 
"  odic,"  electroid,  or  ethereal  emanation  which  was  found  to 
pi'oduce  such  marked  and  singular  effects  on  the  sensitive  hu- 
man nerve,  the  following  I'cmarks  may  be  submitted  : 

1.  Ail  things  subjected  to  careful  experiment,  whether  in 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  Kingdoms,  or  in  the 
selestia!  spaces,  wii^e  found  to  send  forth  this  subtile  email- 
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the  satellites  and  comets,  is  involved  £ 
the  generaJ  sphere  of  the  whole  soiar  system ;  that  sphere  ia 
comprehended  in  the  general  sphere  of  the  great  stellar  vortex 
in  which,  accompanied  by  myriads  of  like  systems,  it  moves; 
and  that  sphere  is  comprehended  in  the  general  sphere  of  the 
whole  Universe;  and  that  sphere  is,  in  like  manner,  enveloped 
in,  and  pervaded  hy,  the  great  sphere  of  the  infinite  Divine 
Being,  which  is  the  Essence  of  all  essences,  the  Force  of  all 
forces,  and  the  Vitalizer  of  all  vitalities !     Here,  then,  is  a 

dny.    II  mayolmost  be  sold  Uiel  It  has  a  sufBolent  fouBdalioQ  in  the  lieveloped  inlQ- 
Ition!  of  liie  liuman  mlniJ,  and  il  wgull  stond  even  fndspendenl  of  KslolieiiljBoh'i 
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progressive  gradation  from  tWi  smallest  to  the  greatest,  from 
the  infinitesimal  to  the  Infinite,  from  the  atom  of  matter  to 
the  incomprehensible  fullness  of  a  Divine  Spiritual  Being. 

3.  The  spheres  of  all  bodies  in  the  universe,  from  smallest 
to  greatest,  while  they  are  generically  similar,  are  specifioally 
diferent,  and  the  sphere  of  each  hody  corresponds  to  that 
body's  internal  character.  This  is  a  conclusion  which,  as  re- 
garded merely  by  the  reasoning  powers,  is  necessitated,  by  the 
ohvieus  differences  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  things,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  the 
athereal  emanations  of  medicines  and  othei;  substances,  and 
eyen  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  different  districts  of  the 
celestial  hemisphere  which  were  subjected  to  tests. 

4.  As  it  was  proved  that  the  spheres  of  sulphur,  gold, 
medicines,  etc.,  aeted  and  reacted  upon,  and  mtilvally  modi- 
^ed,  each  othei",  and  this,  too,  when  the  solid  bodies  were  a 
distance  apart ;  so,  carrying  out  this  principle,  it  may  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  spheres  of  all  bodies,  terresti-ial  and  celestial, 
from  smallest  to  greatest,  from  atoms  to  worlds,  stellar  sys- 
tems, and  the  whole  universe,  in  like  manner,  acl  and  react 
upon,  and  modify  each  other,  accwdinff  to  their  relative  degrees 
of  magnitude  and  power.  And  this  mutual  intei'diffiision  of 
spheres,  and  their  harmonious  and  reciprocal  action  and  re- 
action upon  each  other,  while  each  particular  form  and  system 
pi-eserves  its  own  identity,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
physiological  and  functional  operations  of  the  great  Anatomical 
Strveture  of  Creation,  and  which,  as  before  intimated,  corre- 
sponds, in  principle,  to  a  single  human  body.  The  great 
ethereal  Sphere  of  all  spheres  may  he  considered  as  the 
sympathetic  nerve-essenee  of  this  Anatomical  Sti'ueture,  viewed 
us  a  whole,  while  the  sphere  of  each  sun,  world,  and  atom, 
i»»y  be  considered  as  iti  own  particular  uen'e-essenee ;  and  H 
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moiily  known  as  "magnetic"  or  "mesmerie;"  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  that  philosopher  for  physical  demonstrations  in 
this  department,  which  place  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Animal  Magnetism  beyond  all  possible  doubL 

Now,  operations  called  " magnetic"  as  perfonned  by  one 
human  being  upon  another,  are  known  to  depend  greatly,  for 
their  character  and  efficiency,  upon  the  exercise  of  the  wiU. 
If,  therefore,  the  medium  through  which  such  maguetio  oper- 
ations are  performed,  is  generically  the  same  with  the  "  gdic" 
spheres  given  forth  by  all  hodies  in  nature,  do  we  not  find  in 
this  "odio"  element  the  general  connecting  link  between  mind 
and  iimtteri  If,  upon  the  basis  of  this  certainly  plausible 
idea,  we  should  suggest  that  this  everywhere  present  "odie" 
element,  as  associated  with  the  different  bodies  in  nature,  and 
with  nature  as  a  Whole,  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  a  medium 
through  which  mind  can,  in  certain  conditions,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  act  upon  and  move  outer  tangible  matter,  without  the 
contact  of  the  physical  organs,  the  suggestion  would  doubtless 
be  met  with  general  incredulity,  especially  by  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  certain  strange  phenomena  of  our  day.  It 
could  not  be  esteemed  more  incredible,  however,  than  would 
have  been  on  assertion  made  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  that  by  a 
peculiar  mechanical  contrivance,  a  certain  subtile  agent  in 
nature  might  bo  efficiently  employed  in  the  accurate  and 
instantaneous  ti'ansmission  of  thought  to  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles!  But  not  to  press  these  thoughts  for  the 
present,  if  our  foregoing  generalizations  are  correct,  then  we 
hazard  little  in  saying,  that  as  the  all-pervading  "odic" 
sphere  of  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  in  its  ultimate  degree,  oon. 
nects  with  the  sphere  of  the  Deity,  so  the  Deity,  through  t/iia 
tnediwm,  acts  upon  tlie  vniverse^  in  Ike  same  way  as  any  two 
iuxtaposed  substances  or  forms  in  nature  act  upon  each  other 
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through  their  "odk''  spheres,  and  as  was  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments before  related.  And  as  the  Deity,  moreover,  is  a 
personal  and  intelligent  Being,  he  may  through  this  medium 
a«t,  not  only  spontaneously,  but  volitionalh/  aaddireetl)/,  upon 
the  universe,  or  upon  either  of  its  corresponding  sub- creations, 
and  control  it  to  any  extent  which  may  comport  with  the 
integrity  of  hia  general  plan. 

But  we  come  now  to  another  point:  A     a  h  p  taga 

of  creation,  with  its  peculiar  law  of  dev  1  p  ts  f  n  the 
first  to  the  sixth,  was  thus  accompanied  w  t!  1  ted  to,  a 

corresponding  dynamic  agent,  the  same  ft  y  b  pposed 
to  hold  with  reference  to  the  seventh  stag  nh  h  the  cos- 
tnical  creation,  as  before  shown,  consisted  n  th  d  1  pment 
of  habitable  worlds.  And  as  this  is  the  j^  Id  1  p  nt  of 
the  seven. fold  cosmical  series — and  brings  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  as  such,  to  a  completeness — so  we  may 
suppose  that  the  dynamic  principle  related  to  this  develop- 
ment, is  also  the  ultimate  and  completion  of  its  series.  And 
being  the  last  of  a  series  in  which  there  is  observed  a  progres- 
sive refinement  from  the  first,  at  least  to  the  sixth,  it  may  bo 
supposed  to  unite  in  itself  the  principles  of  all  the  othei-s  in  a 
still  superior  degree  of  refinement, 

Bi'*,  we  have  seen  that  the  series  of  universal  cosmical  de- 
velopments included  in  what  we  have  called  the  great  King- 
dom of  Materiality,  must  have  been  based  upon,  and  have 
spruig  from,  an  antecedent,  unoriginated,  and  infinite  Kingdom 
of  Spirituality,  which  we  call  Gon,  If  this  same  Principle, 
like  the  vital  elements  of  the  germ  of  a  tree,  lies  at  the  basis, 
and  is  I'eprodueed  at  the  completion,  of  the  unfolding,  then 
thir  seventh  dynamic  principle,  concerning  ivhich  wo  are  now 
inquiring,  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  degree  of  the  seven-fold 
tlewents  of  the  originally  generative  Divine  Spirit,  now  eat- 
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lodiea  in  cosmical  investiture.  Viewed  in  this  iiglit,  tiiis 
seventh  dynamic  principle  may  be  called  Soul  or  Pjtofift/— the 
Soul  or  vital  Principle  of  the  cosmical  universe,  or  the  Princi- 
ple by  which  ifc,  as  a  universe,  lives  and  performs  all  its  normal 
movements ! 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  as  intimating  that  the 
ull  of  God  was  thus  embodied  in  the  universal  cosmical  strae- 
ture.  Neither  the  universe  of  material  worlds,  nor  of  heavens, 
nor  the  heaven  of  heavens,  can  contain  Him  who  is  absolutely 
Infinite,  and  it  must  have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
exceediogly  small  ray  from  his  interior  and  ineffable  effulgence 
that  sufficed  to  give  birth  to,  and  move  and  i-egulate,  the  ma- 
terial stmcture  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  however 
sublime  and  inconceivable  to  huraan  intellect  this  may  be. 
Nor  was  the  Divine  embodiment  of  which  we  speak,  neces- 
sarily an  embodiment  w'uch,  in  its  immediate  esterior  mani- 
Testation,  would  take  the  form  of  what  is  generally  uuderetood 
by  intelliffence ;  though  intelligence,  as  an  attribute  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  intei'ior  degree  of  the  Divine  Spiritual  Con- 
stitution, was  the  projecting,  planning,  and  (acting  through  the 
ultimately  refined  "  odic"  spheres,  or  quasi  nerve-essences  of 
his  creations,  before  spoken  of)  is  the  constantly  supervising 
and  all  regulating  Principle.  The  Divine  qualities  <m  intelli- 
gence were  subsequently  and,  at  a  much  higher  degree  of 
creative  progression,  finitely  expressed  in  the  human  micrO' 
eosm,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  an  "im^e  of  God." 

It  is,  however,  here  submitted  as  a  truth  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  become  more  evident  in  proportion  as  its  founda- 
tion and  bearings  are  better  understood— that  the  identical 
principles  of  what  we  Jtnow  as  intelligence,  are  embodied 
(though  not  as  intelligence)  in  each  kingdom  or  system  of 
creation  below  man,  and  finally  in  the  universal  kingdom  of 
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TOsmical  forms;  these  Yavious  descending  embodiments  beat' 
Bg  to  eafth  other  the  relations  of  descending  octaves.  Thus 
what  is  called  inieUiffenee  in  man,  is  called  instinct  in  animals, 
Qnt  plants  also,  have  a  kind  of  instinct ;  and  so  in  lower  degrees, 
have  minerals,  worlds — the  whole  universal  System  of  worlds 
— each  embodying  and  representing  a  lower  degree  of  what 
may  receive  the  general  designation  of  Love,  Wisdom,  and 
Volition;  or  Expansion,  Attraction,  and  Circulation;  the  lowest 
triune  degree  of  which  is  embraced  in  the  functions  of  Heat, 
Light,  and  Electricity. 

The  seventh  dynamic  principle  of  the  universe,  therefore, 
which  pervades  and  governs  all  other  principles,  is  only  an 
embodiment  of  that  degree  or  octave  of  the  piinciples  of  the 
Divine  soul  which  is  in  immediate  relation  with,  and  serves 
to  control  the  functional  operations  of,  the  universal  cosmical 
Body ;  while  the  higher  degrees  of  the  seven-fold  Divine  har- 
monies, flowing  downward  from  the  infinite  sources  of  Divin- 
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Cause  of  the  outer  development  (or  Body),  which  is  the  E 
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And  here  it  may  be  remarkei^,  that  if  there  is  any  I'clation  be- 
tween  Cause  and  Effeet,  it  must  not  only  he  a  relatiou  of 
generaLi,  but  of  particulars ;  and  thus  tlie  Cause  must  be  a 
precise  archetype  of  which  the  Effect  is  an  antitype  or  em- 
bodied representative ;  and  hence  the  two  must,  throughout, 
precisely  correspond  to  each  other.  Every  degree  of  creation, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  precise  outer  expression  of 
the  corresponding  degree  of  Divine  Love,  Wisdom,  and 
Energy  which  vitalizes  aud  governs  it,  and  in  which  it  was 
previously  contained  as  an  archetype. 

Moreover,  these  intei'ior  Divine  dynamic  pn'nciples,  together 
with  their  prescribed  modes  of  action,  constitute  the  operative 
laws  of  nature.  According  to  this  view,  while  there  is  a  law 
for  every  class  of  natural  and  even  spiritual  phenonaena,  and 
a]l  things  may  be  explahied  without  a  resort  to  cowira-natural 
or  confro-legal  agencies,  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  those 
lifeless,  un intellectual  fatalities  which  they  are  i-epresented  to 
be  in  prevalent  philosophies  of  the  day,  but  they  are  the  ex- 
press moiJes  of  perpetual  Divine  volition,  la  looking,  there- 
fore, upon  this  universe,  with  all  it  contains,  as  ?aw-governed, 
we  may,  at  the  same  time,  look  upon  it  as  ffod-goveraed.  But 
■m  this  point,  more  in  its  proper  place. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  then  there  ia,  in  reality,  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  materiality  and  spirituality,  nature  and 
heaven,  reason  and  revelation,  science  and  theology,  but  each 
may  be  regarded,  when  correctly  understood,  as  the  exponent 
of  the  other.  Quite  distinct,  however,  is  this  view  from  that 
gross  speculation  which  makes  of  God  nothing  more  thac  the 
ultimately  sublimated  and  self-moving  essences  of  the  natural 
universe — a  kind  of  universal  hyper.galvanic  battery  which, 
by  its  perpetual  and  self-generating  action,  produces  solar  and 
planetary  revolution,  terrestrial  changes,  and  those  movements 
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in  the  refined  essences  of  the  liuman  train  which  conatltuta 
Tfiouyhts.  In  our  philosophy,  God  is  God,  and  nature  is  na- 
ture— the  two  being  etei-naliy  distinct,  though  intimately  am.- 
!iect«d  and  co-related  with  each  other. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

DEFECTS    OF    I'EEYAILING    COSUOLOGIOAL    THEORIES 

If  tho  foi-cgoing  theory  of  the  origin,  structure,  dynaraio 
Bgeuts,  and  laws,  of  tne  universe,  has  any  foundation  in  tcuth, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  throw  important  )ight  upon  some  still 
ulterior  questions  relating  to  the  prescribed  distances,  motions, 
reciprocal  attractions,  etc.,  of  planetary  and  sidereal  creations. 
It  may  even  show  that  some  time-honored  theories  upon  these 
subjects,  however  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  great  names, 
are,  in  certain  particulars,  radically  defective ;  and  this  it  will 
do,  if  at  all,  by  transcending  them  in  the  ease,  naturalness, 
and  completeness  with  which  it  accounts  for  certain  existing 
phenomena. 

It  was  supposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Nevrton,  that  all  rotatory  and 
orbituftl  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  originated  from  &pri- 
mary  and  external  impulse  received  fi^om  the  hand  of  the  Ci-ea- 
tor,  as  they  were  launched  into  space.  To  this  was  added  the 
philosophical  axiom,  that  any  body  put  in  motion  in  a  vacuum, 
will  continue  forever  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  unless  de- 
flected from  its  couree  by  some  other  force.  This  deflecting 
foj'ce,  as  applied  to  the  motions  of  the  planets,  Newton  found 
in  the  law  of  ffraviiation,  which  was  by  him  proved  to  apply 
to  all  planetary  bodies.  By  the  pi-eeisely  countei'balancing' 
action  of  these  two  forces,  called  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  supposed  to  he  regu- 
lated in  circular  or  elliptical  orbits  roimd  the  sun,  the  specifio 
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distances  of  those  being  greater  or  less  accoi'ding  to  the  near- 
ness or  remoteness  of  the  point  where  these  two  forces  were 
exactly  balanced  against  each  other. 

But  Newton  eoon  found  this  theory,  aeeminglj  perfect  in 
other  i-espects,  encumbered  with  difficulties  in  respect  to  the 
sto6i7i^  of  the  system.  He  found  that  the  different  planets 
wore  not  only  attracted  by  the  sun,  but  mutually  attracted  by 
each  other.  These  different  attractions,  varying  in  intensity  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares     f  d     a  according  to  a 

law  discovered  by  Kepler,  were  ac  mp  n  d  by  perturbations, 
producing  irregularities  in  orb  ual  no  n  hich  were  sub- 
ject to  secular  increase.  The  y  m  hu  1  f  to  its  own  in- 
ternal   provisions,  seemed  to  p    ph    j  wn   progressive 

derangement,  and  its  ultimate  entiie  disorgani^tion ;  and 
Newton  felt  impelled  to  call  upon  God  to  avert  auch  &  cataa- 
trophe,  by  supplying  a  force  from  miikoiU,  which  he  supposed 
did  not  exist  within,  the  system. 

The  calculations  of  subsequent  mathematicians,  however, 
served,  in  a  good  degree,  to  dispel  these  gloomy  forehodmgs, 
and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  irregularities  and  apparent 
incipient  derangements  in  the  motions  of  the  system,  wouid 
finally  reach  their  maximum,  after  which  there  would  he  a 
gradual  return  to  the  condition  of  primeval  equilibrium ;  that 
thence  there  would  be  a  progressive  tendency  to  irregularity 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  reaction; 
and  that  the  perpetual  vibrations  of  these  in-egularities,  like 
the  oscillations  of  a  mighty  pendulum,  would  serve  to  mark 
the  hours  and  moments  of  eternity  ! 

This  conception  of  the  laws,  internal  arrangements,  and 
movements,  of  the  system,  together  with  the  apparent  mathe. 
matica!  evidences  which  have  been  arrayed  in  its  support, 
?nn  not  otherwise  than  be  regarded  as  one  of  llio  gi'cutest 
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triumphs  of  human  genius.  Yet,  even  while  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  its  sublimity,  one  can  not  well  suppress  a  sense 
of  sadness  as  he  contemplates  its  cold,  mechanical  lifelessness 
— I  had  almost  said  Godlesscess !  Contemplated  in  this  light, 
the  universe  appears  somewhat  analogous  to  an  ingeniously 
constructed  machine,  which  is  W(?-md  up,  and  left  to  go  of 
itself,  wliile  its  maker  withholds  a,i  fuither  exercise  of  power 
from  it,  and  forever  withdi'aws  all  immediate  personal  care 
over  it,  as  being  unneccasaiy.  With  this  philosophy  impressed 
npon  our  minds,  we  look  np  into  the  heavens,  and,  though  we 
behold  incessant  motion  and  activity  in  every  direction,  we 
see  no  necessary  evidence  of  immanent  life  or  spirit — nothing 
with  which  our  souls  can  sympathize  as  the  present  pervading 
Animus  and  constantly  impelling  Cause  of  the  phenomena  we 
behold;  and  it  is  only  by  an  almost  painful  stretch  of  the 
powers  of  inductive  reasoning,  that  we  can  attain  to  any  aub- 
ntantial  conviction  of  a  spiritual  or  voluntative  Cause,  as  having 
been  connected  with  the  system  even  at  its  oriffin  ! 

It  may  be  added,  that  thousands  of  pei-sons,  on  arriving  at 
a  full  comprehension  and  conviction  of  tho  truth  of  the  Newto- 
nian theory  of  a  merely  mechanical  universe,  and  of  vacmtij 
m  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar  spaces,  have  anxiously 
Inquired,  "  Where  and  what,  then,  is  that  apiritiial  world  to 
which  our  interior  natures  aspire,  and  for  which  Revelation 
encourages  us  to  hope?"  and  nature,  viewed  in  this  aspect, 
has  not  only  refused  to  respond  in  language  which  appeals  to 
the  conceptive  and  reasoning  powers,  but  has  inteiposed  a 
doud  of  darkness  and  doubt  between  the  inquirer  and  the  sub- 
ject which  he  seeks  to  comprehend !  In  its  efforts  to  satisfy 
tho  irrepressible  yearnings  of  the  spirit  within.  Fancy  has 
erected  a  formless,  unextended,  unsubstantial — even  unaerial 
— figraent,  that  bears  no  relation  to  space  or  the  material  uni- 
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vei-se,  or  to  any  of  the  rational  facultiea  of  the  soul ;  and  in 
this  mankind  have  been  told  to  have  faiih,  as  the  place  or  state 
(rf  future  human  destination  !  But  a  ratioTud  faith  in  such  an 
utter  inconceivability  is  out  of  the  question,  and  an  extra- 
rational  and  mere  dogmatic  faith,  in  such  an  idea,  can  not 
generally,  if  ever,  be  kept  free  from  super&tition,  and  hence, 
from  a  gi-eater  or  less  degree  of  mental  degradation  and 
slaveiy.  Hence,  in  case  of  full  adoption  of  the  Newtenian 
system  of  cosmogony,  a  determination  to  follow  only  the  con- 
victions of  reason  will  necessarily  tend  to  skepticism  with 
reference  to  spiritual,  and  to  s  ime  extent  even  with  reference 
to  Divine  things;  and  there  is  no  latent  force  in  the  theory 
which,  by  any  developmen  ,  can  ever  con-eet  liis  mental  ab- 
erration. In  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  this  merely  me- 
chanical  mode  of  philosophizing  upon  the  universe,  may,  I 
apprehend,  be  found  the  main  cause  of  the  growing  materialism 
and  skepticism  of  thee  nod  d  y  especially  among  minds 
called  scientific. 

Subjected  to  the  te      f         n  1  y  however,  the  Newtonian 
system,  in  at  least  o  e    f        f  s,  seems  to  be  almost  aa 

bad  otf  as  the  only  sj  at  a  d  h  logical  theories  that  can 
he  rationally  associat  d  w  I  I   p  edicates  mutual  gravita- 

tion of  any  two  distant  bodies,  while  it  fails  to  recognize,  if  it 
does  not,  by  implication,  entirely  preclude  the  idea  of,  any 
intervening  gravitating  agent.  But  that  any  two  bodies  can 
in  any  way  act  upon  each  other,  either  without  immediate 
contact,  or  the  intervention  of  some  substantial  medium  by 
which  they  can  touch  each  other,  is  utterly  inconceivable,  and 
can  no  noreb'  supposed  than  any  effect  can  be  supposed  to  be 
disconnected  with  an  adequate  cause.  We  do  not,  however, 
charge  the  theory  with  absohiit,!//  and  necessarily  pi-ecluding 
Buch  a  medium ;  but  by  manifesting,  at  its  very  starting  poinlj 
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Buch  a  strong  iaolination  to  the  idea  of  absolute  vacuity  Ia  ths 
interplanetary  spaces,  it  not  only  iaila  to  provide  aueh  a  me- 
dium, but,  in  effect,  discountenances  the  idea  that  such  esists. 
la  the  theoi'y  which  we  have  maintained  in  the  preceding 
pages,  however,  the  medium  in  question  is  abundantly  pro- 
vided. 

Moreover,  the  system  as  conceived  by  Newton  can  not,  after 
all,  be  contemplated  without  some  degree  of  apprehension  in 
regard  to  its  safety.  For,  notwithstanding  the  figuringa  of  sub- 
sequent mathematicians  respecting  the  reaction  which  tends  to 
restore  lost  equilibrium,  if  we  do  away  with  the  immediate 
immanence  of  Divine  Vitality — in  other  words,  with  the  im 
mediate  presence  and  agency  of  that  decree  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence aad  Power  of  which  the  universe  forms  a  suitable 
habitation,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  life  and  functional 
operations  of  the  latter  as  of  one  Body — then  there  are  many 
chances  against  the  existence' of  an  ahsohite  equilibrium  in  the 
different  parts  and  forces  of  the  great  Whole :  and  if  there  is 
ever  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  to  an  extent  which  can 
not  be  entirely  restored  by  a  counter  oscillation,  even  though 
this  be  only  the  fraction  of  the  weight  of  a  planet,  or  even  the 
amount  of  a  single  pound,  the  disturbance  will  progressively 
aggravate,  and  a  universal  catastrophe  will  be  the  final  and 
inevitable  result ! 

If,  therefore,  the  stability  of  the  universe  depends  merely 
upon  the  nice  counterpoise  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  as  independent  of  this  constant  Divine  Force,  and  of 
m.Y  eJmtic,  active,  and  reaetive  medium  to  keep  the  various 
celestial  bodies  withm  prescribed  boundaries,  then  human  rea- 
son can  not  withhold  the  suspicion  of  danger  as  it  eontem> 
plates  the  stupendous  Machine,  or  suppress  the  apprehension 
'hzX  it  may  one  dij  fl>   to  pieces,  and  involve  ua  all  in  the 
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common  wreck '  liii^  ippieheti'.i  n  gieitlv  mfiPise'J  when 
it  is  consideied  thit  Newton  ■•  hypothesis  of  abinlute  v^cui^ 
in  the  spaces  through  which  the  celestial  bodies  mo^e — an 
hypothesis  upon  which,  accoiding  to  him,  the  equilibuum 
between  the  oentiifugal  and  centripetal  forces  necessarily 
depends — ha''  proved  unfounded,  and  that  the  phenonieni  f  f 
retardation  of  comets  in  their  oihits,  has  pioved  thit  the  m 
terplanetary  spaces  are  pervade  1  by  an  ittenuated  fluid  oi 
ether,  capable  of  exerting  some  resi&tance  to  their  piogreas 

It  18  hero  wibinitted  with  all  due  delerence  to  the  bupeiioT 
intelligence  of  many  who  have  nevei  entertained  a  doubt  of 
the  entire  tiuthfulness  of  Newton's  theoij,  that  that  theor}, 
at  least  without  essential  modificatious,  would  piobal  ly  never 
have  been  piopounded  bj  Newton,  or  adopted  by  others,  had 
the  theory  of  the  nebular  origin  of  the  univeree,  with  it^  accom- 
panying evidences,  and  natural  corollaries,  been  previously 
subjected  to  familiar  contemplation. 

"We  now  proceed  to  briefly  unfold  a  theory  respecting  the 
foregoing  subjects,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections, 
seems  to  the  wiiter,  at  least,  much  less  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties than  the  merely  mechanical  theory  of  Newton,  while 
it  is  certainly  more  compatible  with  the  idea  of  an  immediate 
wid  universal  Divine  superintendence. 
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As  a  preliminary  step  towai'ii!  a  due  comprelieiision  and 
appreciation  of  the  theory  now  to  be  offered  respecting  the  in- 
ternal forces,  movements,  grounds  of  stability,  and  general 
economy  of  the  universe,  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  dis- 
tinctly in  mind  that  principles  operate  indifferently  upon  a 
large  and  a  small  scale — that  the  magnitudes  acd  distances  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  apply,  are  absolutely  of  no  cons^ 
quence  as  affecting  the  essential  nature  of  their  operations. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  truism,  let  us  suppose  some  simple 
vegetable  form — say  an  apple — to  be  placed  under  a  micro- 
scope so  exceedingly  powerfiil  as  to  magnify  it  to  the  apparent 
size  of  that  immense  spheroid  of  stellar  orbs  with  their  planets, 
which  is  known  to  us.as  the  Millty  Way,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  our  world  ia  situated.  We  will  suppose  that  the  pores 
of  the  apple  would,  in  that  case,  appear  of  a  magnitude  equally 
great  with  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar  spaces,  and  that 
the  molecules  would  be  minified  to  the  apparent  size  of 
worlds.  Moreover,  the  internal  motions  of  the  molecules,  ob- 
serving the  natural  order  of  vegetative  circulation  and  pro- 
iji-ession,  would  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  rotatory  and 
firbitual  motions  of  suns  and  planets,  and  all,  obeying  the  law 
by  which  the  distinct  stratifications  and  compartments  of  the 
pple  are  formed,  would  give  an  appearance  somewhat  similaj 
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operation,  and  the  source  of  stability  of  tlie  system  which  you 
are  now  surveying  1" 

"  Why,  undoubtedly  pi  th  astronomer,  "  the  santt 
principles  are  applicabl  h  th  t  apply  to  all  pknetary  and 
stellar  creations;"  at  d  f  h  added  no  more,  he  woaid  thus 
far  he  correct.     But  h  t  Undoubtedly  each  one  of 

those  bodies  received  ta  n         hanical  impulse  as  it  was 

launched  into  space  fr  m  tl  hand  f  the  Creator.  Each  one 
moves  in  a  vacmim,  and  \s  !d  ha  continued  its  primitive 
motion  in  a  direct  lin   f  had  t  not  been  deflected  from 

its  course  by  an  equal  an  \  p  j  tually  operative  force  of  grav- 
italion,  whence  its  p         <  m  t  n  a  circular  or  elliptical 

orbit.     If  cither  one     f  th  Iving  bodies,"  continuea 

the  sage  astronomer,  w  a  t  d  n  its  orbit,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  were  th  d  t  y  d  avitation  would  immedi- 
ately draw  it  to  the  central  sun,  and  this  would  probably  so 
derange  the  equilibrium  of  the  system  as  to  ultimately  pro- 
duce a  universal  catastrophe !" 

If  the  astronomer  is  now  shown  a  direct  view  of  the  re^ 
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subject  of  tbese  speculiitiotis — is  shown  that  it  is  merely  an 
apple — he  will  consider  this  as  of  itself  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  his  speculations,  so  far  as  that  object  was  concerned ;  be- 
cause he  considers  the  internal  molecular  motions  of  the  apple 
as  being  governed  by  a  principle  of  life,  and  this  he  regards 
as  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  of  its 
particular  parts. 

But  each  cluster,  or  firmament,  of  suns,  with  its  planets,  is, 
va  principle,  but  an  apple  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  the  more 
distant,  and  less  easily  resolvable,  nebulie,  indeed,  appear  to  a 
telescope  of  small  powei-,  almost  in  the  identical  fonn  and 
aiZE  of  an  apple;  and,  viewed  apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions than  those  suggested  by  their  own  proper  aspects,  as  the 
white,  milky  spots  which  thej  present  to  telescope's  incapable 
of  resoh  mg  them  one  m  ght  h  ive  easfily  conceived  that  they 
were  agitated  by  mternal  motions  but  the  concejlion  that 
these  internal  m  Dticn-i  were  lefeta^le  to  external  and  mechan 
jcal  impulses  and  thit  tie  moving  bodies  (which  the  distance 
of  view  reduces  to  moleculia)  weie  sustained  lu  equilibno  by 
counter  impulses  accoidug  to  the  Newt  man  theoiy  of  plan 
etary  motion  would  have  been  is  unnatural  and  far  fetched 
as  would  be  piecuely  the  same  theory  applied  to  the  internal 
molecular  mot  on«  of  an  apple 

Indeed  it  is  (.onceivable  that  one  might  bo  miraculously 
elevated  above  the  whole  plane  of  sdereal  creatons  to  a 
distance  so  great  that  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  whole  uni 
verse  of  firmaments  the  whole  might  present  one  un  esolved 
mass  appaientlj  from  that  distance  no  laiger  than  the  size 
of  an  apple  Now  when  we  remember  that  in  the  w  rkmgs 
i>{ printtples  theie  is  alsolulely  no  distinct  on  r  ade  between 
great  and  small  bodies  how  natuially  mav  it  be  supposed  that 
the  whole  universe  w  th  all  its  included  sib-unneises  is  pM 
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vaded,  like  the  apple,  by  an  internal  pi-inclple  of  Life,  ar.3 
that  this  is  tbe  cause  of  all  its  internal  motions,  and  the  sus- 
toiner  of  equilibrium  among  all  its  constituent  orbs,  which,  to 
it,  are  in  reality  no  more  than  what  the  molecules  are  to  the 
apple ! 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of  some 
of  the  constituent  elements  embraced  in  this  general  theory ; 
Our  theory,  before  propounded,  of  constantly  emanative,  ss 
well  as  constantly  gravitodve,  forces  a"?  connected  with  planets, 
suns,  systems,  and  firmaments,  seems,  if  correct,  to  necessi- 
tate the  conclusion  that  universal  space  is  constantly  JiUed 
with  substance.  This  substance  is  in  the  solid,  fluid,  aeriforrn, 
imd  ethereal  states.  In  its  densest  state,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  indefinitely  more  denoi)  than  tbe  heaviest  substances 
known  upon  earth,  and  in  its  rarest  state,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  indefinitely  more  rare  than  electricity,  and  between  these 
two  extreme's,  there  are  probably  ali  intermediates.  The  uni- 
verse may  thus  be  i-egarded  as  only  one  vast  ethereal  Body, 
having  in  its  genaral  mass  innumerable  points  of  condensation, 
which  are  suns,  planets,  etc. 

.  Now,  tbe  force  which  originally  induced  nebulous  drcles, 
firmaments,  suns,  planets,  satellites,  et*,,  to  assume  their  re- 
spective orbits  at  specific  distances  from  their  primaries,  and 
which  perpetually  operates  (with  some  modifications,  accord- 
ing to  different  stages  of  progression)  to  keep  these  bodies  ve. 
those  general  orbits  after  they  are  assumed,  may,  in  a  degree, 
be  conceived  by  the  following  illustration :  The  ponderable 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  at  a  level  with  the  sea,  is  relatively 
dense,  while  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  it  is  rela. 
tively  rare ;  and  at  an  altitude  of  forty-five  oi'  fifliy  miles,  at- 
oording  to  received  estimates,  its  existence  ceases  to  be  appre- 
ciable.   Hydrogen  gas  is  much  lighter  than  the  ponderable 
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terrestrial  atinospliere  at  a  level  with  the  sea;  and  when  con- 
fined in  a  balloon,  it  ascends,  with  its  envelope,  to  an  altitude 
Jetermiaed  by  the  degree  of  buoyaauy  of  gas  and  balloon 
united,  and  there  it  floats  until  dissipated.  Now,  each  solar 
and  planetary  body  in  space,  is  surrounded  by  a  ealorijii^ 
luminous,  electric^  and  ethereal  atmosphere,  which,  in  lilse  man- 
ner, varies  in  density  and  power  with  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  condensation  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  ■  respective 
super-aerial  atmospheres  of  any  two  bodies  sustaining  to  each 
other  the  relations  of  primary  and  secondary,  the  secondary 
body  assumes  an  orbitual  distance  from  the  primary,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  balloon,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  equi- 
librium— which  distance,  however,  is  somewhat  modified  by 
centrifugal  force. 

This  illustration  of  the  balloon,  however,  is  very  impei^cE, 
and  only  serves  to  enable  the  reader  to  approximate  to  a  COO- 
ception  of  the  true  idea ;  for  we  are  not  to  cohsider  any  planet 
or  other  celestial  body,  as  having  the  same  degree  of  ceffinity 
for  its  primary  as  the  balloon  has  for  the  earth,  or  as  being 
attracted  to  it  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or  as  it  would  be,  if 
there  were  no  greater  dissimilarity  between  its  matter  and  the 
matter  of  the  primary,  than  there  is  between  the  matter  of 
the  balloon  and  that  of  the  earth.  But  each  celestial  body  is 
composed  of  materials,  and  possesses  calorific,  electric,  odic, 
and  other  forces  and  properties,  and  hence  uffinitks,  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which,  in  general,  diifer  from  those  of  any  other 
given  body  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  its  natural  situ- 
ation. Moreover,  ea^^h  planet,  sun,  ete.,  as  before  intimated, 
is  only  the  condemed  center  of  a  general  ethereal  hoAy  of  no 
particularly  defined  drcumference,  but  whose  refined  emana- 
tions, growing  more  rare  with  each  remove  from  their  centers, 
extend  indefinitely  into  space.     In  this  way,  each  body  inter- 
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ccmmun.ic'ile.i  \\Lth  aiilactsuf  n  all  kindred  bodies  and  f 
Btted  upon  by  tliem  m  leturn  the  action  cons  ating  in  n  i 
terblending  ol  the  loicesi  and  properties  of  the  diflt.Riil 
bod  es  When  this  mteil lending  i&  haimouious  the  action  i" 
attractive,  when  it  is  conflict  ng  it  is  repulsive  Beyond  ctr 
tain  limits  of  distance  the  mterblending  actions  of  any  two 
bodies,  however  dissimilar  in  constitut  on  is  ilwajs  haimon 
ous — and  hence  attractive,  ant/iin  those  limits  of  d  stance, 
the  action  is  crowding  and  conflicting  and  hence  reptllaiit 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  some  controlling  aim  or  some  aoci 
Cental  impediment,  a  plaaet  weie  suddenly  anested  in  its 
orbit,  aad  were  thus  relieved  from  the  influence  of  centrifugal 
force;  it  would  immediately  be  drawn  toward  its  primary 
with  a  force  which  would  uniformly  increase  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  decreased,  provided  no  counteracting  force  were 
developed  by  the  approach  to  the  central  body.  In  falling  in- 
ward, however,  although  the  attractive  force  would,  Jhr  a  lime, 
he  increased  (that  is,  until  the  previous  centrifugal  displaee- 
ment  was  overcome),  its  elastic  atmosphere  would  begin  to 
crowd  move  and  more  apon  the  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  suu, 
and  even  its  own  solidified  particles,  by  the  increased  calorific, 
photic,  electric,  odic,  and  vital  action  due  to  tie  proximity  of 
the  two  bodies  as  centers  of  such  action,  would,  in  themselves, 
develop  an  emanative  or  repellent  force  in  respect  to  the  pri- 
mary; and,  owing  to  these  causes,  the  secondary  body  could 
not  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  its  primary,  within 
whifih  distance  the  repellent  force  would  be  superior  to  the 
attractive. 

The  same  idea  is  involved  in  the  theory  (before  propounded) 
of  the  process  by  which  secondary  bodies  were  formed  fi'om 
primaries — and  which  supposes  that  the  secondaries  are  com- 
posed of  1  equal  qutu:tity  of  attracted  and  emanated  particles. 
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As  each  individual  of  these,  acted  upen  by  centrifugal  force, 
finds  its  equilibrium  at  tbe  pavtieular point  where,  by  theutiifm 
j{  all,  the  aecondafy  body  is  formed,  so  the  v/ttited  mass  of  par- 
ticles in  the  body  thus  formed,  has  no  more  tendency  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  primary  than  it  has  to  emanate  further  from  it. 

Suppose,  thou,  any  particular  secondary  body  should  be 
violently  arrested  in  its  orbit ;  it  would  evidently  sink  into 
the  ethereal  atmosphere  of  its  primary  a  distance  measured 
by  its  previous  centrifugal  displacement,  which,  in  most  cases, 
would  be  considerable;  but  at  sf.me  point  between  its  former 
orbit  and  the  primary,  it  would  attain  to  an  exact  equilibrium 
between  the  attractive  and  emaiiative  or  repellent  influences, 
and  there  its  inward  motion  would  stop.  If  held  there  by 
violence,  and  prevented  from  partaking  of  the  general  vortical 
motion  of  the  system,  it  would  be  to  the  cos^nical  system  what 
a  mass  of  displaced  particles,  or  a  splinter  of  foreign  matter, 
would  be  to  the  human  system;  and  the  effect  would  be,  an 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  dissolution,  of  the  part.  For, 
it  is  evident  that  in  each  a  case  the  body  would  accumulate 
heat  and  other  i-epelient  elements  from  the  primary,  more 
rapidly  than  it  could  relieve  itself  of  them,  and  sooner  or  later 
these  accumulations  would  be  beyond  its  powers  of  endurance. 
The  particles  in  that  ease  would  separate  in  detail,  and  would 
either  be  "digested  and  assimilated  with  the  general  mass  of 
the  primary  and  its  atmosphere,  or,  assuming  the  general  revo- 
lutionary motion  of  the  system,  would  be  again  thrown  out- 
ward by  the  resultant  centrifugal  force,  and  would  reaggregate 
themselves  at  their  oiiginal  distance,  and  the  planet  would  be 
formed  anew. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  all  rotatory 
and  orbitual  motion  may  originate,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  this  treatise,  in  which  we  spoke  of  the  fir^ 
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assumption  of  rotatory  motion  in  the  universal  mass  ;  and,  Ijj 
considering  the  universe  still  as  one  general  Body,  interiorly 
gravitating  and  emanating  as  in  the  beginning,  he  may  coneeiva 
how  these  motions,  not  only  of  the  great  general  Body,  hut 
of  all  its  included  and  correspondent  awi-bodics,  is  perpetually 
sustained  by  a  constant  supply  of  the  same  forces  which  ope- 
rated in  the  heginning,  and  which  constantly  iiiBow  from  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  Divine  Spiritual  Heat  and  Light, 
which  mean  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  which  constituted  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  this  grand  creative  operation  !  What  can  he  a  more 
natural  thought  than  that  the  universe  is  constructed,  aad  that 
all  its  ftinctional  operations  are  carried  on,  according  to  the 
foregoing  principles !  and  what  hypothesis  relating  to  this 
grand  subject  is  so  free  from  difficulties ! 

If  the  universe  is  actually  constructed  on  these  principles, 
it  manifestly  possesses  (under  the  operations  of  its  pervading 
Divine  Life)  a  self-regulating  power  which  must  necessarily 
give  it  the  utmost  conceivable  stability — the  stability  of  an 
almost  infinite  living  Organism,  exempted  from  all  external 
causes  of  death !  Let  planets  be  crowded  out  of  their  orbits, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible  (which  it  is  not),  and  they  will 
either  spontaneously  return  again,  or  new  arrangements  will  be 
assumed  among  their  associate  bodies,  which  will  be  according 
to  the  law  of  equilibrium,  and  equally  harmonious  with  the 
previous  condition.  Let  planets,  or  even  whole  systems,  by 
any  imaginable  means,  be  stricken  out  of  existence :  there 
■would  be  an  immediate  supplying  of  the  vacuum— a  healing 
up  of  the  part — and  scarcely  a  cicatrice  would  remain.  In  short, 
let  the  system,  by  some  ima^ned  foreign  force,  be  wounded 
and  deranged  in  almost  any  conceivable  way :  it  would  still 
contain  an  internal  power  of  recuperation.     But  as  a  Divinely 
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constituted  Fabric,  destined  to  unspealtably  noble  and  glori 
oua  ends,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  causes  of  materia!  dis- 
turbance, and  will  live  on  until  its  highest  purposes  ai-e  fully 
attained,  when,  as  one  Grand  Man,  it  will  change  its  whole 
mode  of  being  for  one  which  is  more  spiritual,  more  Divine, 
and  iQeouceiTably  more  glorious ! 
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Little  more  needs  to  be  said,  by  way  of  applying  the  fore- 
going  principles  to  the  genesis  and  modus  operandi  of  our  own 
Solar  System,  It  has  been  before  intimated  that  the  identical 
principles  are  involved  here  that  were  concerned  in  the  origin 
and  government  of  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  with  some 
modifioations  in  the  form  of  their  results,  as  owing  to  diifer- 
cnces  of  conditions,  and  that  the  seven-fold  series  is  observed 
in  the  laws,  operations,  and  successive  stages  of  unfolding,  in 
both  instances.  In  both  instances  thei'e  are  the  successive  and 
ascending  degrees  of  Chaos,  Nucleation,  Spheroidation,  Circu- 
lar Agregation,  Segregation,  Secondary  Spheroidation,  and  the 
complete  and  ultimate  cosnaical  unfolding.  In  both  oases  the 
dynamic  agents  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  with  thqy 
corresponding  triad  of  odic  elements  are  involved,  to  which, 
in  both  cases,  is  superadded  the  all-pervading  and  controlling 
Divine  Life  Principle, 

The  chief  differences  in  the  specijlc  forms  of  developmecta 
in  the  two  cases,  lies  between  their  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  degrees.  In  the  series  of  developments  through  which 
we  have  supposed  the  universe,  as  one  whole  Body,  to  have 
passed,  we  have  supposed  the  fourth  development  to  be  that 
of  nebulous  rings,  surrounding  the  primary  spheroid — or,  at 
least,  segments  of  rings  so  large,  and  of  such  various  parts,  aa 
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to  preclude  tlie  possiliility  of  an  aggi'egation  of  the  materiala 
of  either  ring  or  segment,  into  one  spheroidal  body  ;  while,  in 
the  Solar  System,  the  size  and  other  conditions  of  each  of  these 
cydoidal  nebulre  were,  with  oppaiently  ono  exceptjon,  suuh  as 
to  admit  of  an  aggregation  into  one  splioroidal  body.  The 
exception  hei-e  referred  to  relates  Ki  Uie  mass  of  materials 
from  which  originated  the  asteroids,  'Die  ^/iJt  or  segrega&ve 
process  in  tie  universal  development,  consists,  aceoi-ding  to 
our  hypothesis,  of  the  divisiou  of  eneh  nebulous  ring  or  seg. 
ment.  into  a  mvUitude  of  angular  and  indefinitely  formed 
masses;  whereas. the  fiftji  and  correspnuding  development  in 
the  Solar  System,  consisted  (in  every  case  except  that  of  the 
asteroicis,  as  before  mentioned)  simply  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  nebulous  ring,  atid  the  assemblage  of  its  pails  into  one 
body,  The  processes  of  the  sixth  development,  both  of  the 
Uiiivei'se  and  of  the  Solar  System,  were  perfectly  identioal, 
except  that  in  the  former  case  solar  spheres,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  gaseous  and  incandescent  spheres  of  nascent  planets,  were 
the  result.  The  seventh  development  of  the  univei-se- con- 
sisted of  the  unfolding  of  the  identical  forms  which  were  the 
product  of  the  sixth  development  of  the  solar  system,  viz., 
the  forms  of  nascent  planets,  as  afoi'esaid  ;  whei'eas  the  seventh 
development  of  the  solar  system,  consisted  of  the  superficial 
solidification  of  those  bodies,  and  such  other  changes  in  them 
as  prepared  them  for  tlie  introduction  of  the  firet  and  lowest 
of  the  organic  forms,  by  which  tliey  were  subsequently 
teiianted. 

But  although  the  Universal  System  and  the  Solar  System 
thus  each  consists  of  a  complete  octave  of  developments,  eaeh 
octave  bas  its  own  pacliculai'  key-note,  whicli  differs  from  that 
of  this  othei'.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  jiot  begin  at  the  same 
place  iu  the  sta^  nor  does  one  begin  where  the  other  ends. 
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This,  however,  docs  not  in  any  vespect  destroy  the  corre 
spondence  oi  tha  prindples  which  botli  involve. 

After  the  aun  and  planets  were  tins  formed  by  iigglomer. 
ations  and  condensations  of  the  originally  diffused  mass  of 
chaotic  materials,  there  would  nntui'ally  still  remain  in  dif- 
fusion through  the  general  sphere  of  the  system,  &  quantity 
of  miradane  matter,  so  great  as  to  be  liable,  under  the  further 
action  of  the  law  of  condensation,  to  ultimately  assume  forma 
more  or  less  distinctly  visible.  This  consideration  hints  at 
the  origin  and  character  of  those  erratic,  and  in  some  cases 
apparently  almost  lawless  bodies,  called  comets.  These  are 
mere  excrescences  upon  the  system — hu^ents  of  previous 
developments;  and  their  anomalas  of  constitution  and  motions 
are  probably  the  results  of  their  borderings  upon  the  extreme 
confines  of  the  forces  and  laws  provided  for  the  government 
of  the  system.  Aside  from  some  illustrations  of  oosmical 
laws  which  they  afford,  they  probably  subaei-ve  no  purpose 
which  is  much  more  important  than  that  of  the  amusement 
of  astronomers. 

This  idea  of  residual  nebular  matter  also  accoraita  for  that 
singular  nebulous  and  oblately  spheroidal  envelope  of  the  sun, 
which  is  called  the  "  Zodiacal  Light."  Probably  weitlier  the  for- 
mation of  this  nor  of  the  comets,  was  speclfieally  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  Creator,  but  the  development  of 
each  was  incidental  to  the  uniform  operations  of  established 

As  originated  our  own  solar  system,  so  we  may  suppose 
originated  all  other  solar  systems  in  space,  with  differences  in 
the  forms  of  the  operations  arid  results  of  identical  principles, 
according  to  differences  in  material  conditions  and  local 
circiirastances. 
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8THTHETICAL   VIEW  OP   THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE   EARTH 
AND   ITS   GEOLOGICAL  FOEMATIONS 

Toe  last  developed  forms  of  the  universal  cosmical  stnic- 
tiire,  viz.,  the  distinctly  s^regated  masses  of  planetary  mattet 
before  described,  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  Seed  Of  the 
great  Tree  of  previous  Being,  and  Germs  of  a  future  and  cor- 
respondiug  creation.  By  means  of  a  generative  influence 
constantly  descending  ftom  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  Source 
of  all  subordinate  ciistences,  a  corresponding  octave  of  unfold- 
ings  now  ensue,  whieii  may  be  called  the  geognostic  unfold- 
ings.  The  successive  stages  of  these,  which,  lilte  other  systems 
of  creation,  form  a  seven-fold  series,  seem,  both  in  the  light  of 
principles   and  facts,   to   observe   the   following   order   and  ' 


Pkimakt  Thinity. 

1.  Chaotic    or    unformed   fiery 

2.  Spheroidal    naclens    (liquid 
and  go^eous). 


Secomdary  Trinity. 

4.  The"  Tranaition Period," cha- 
racteriiei  mainly  by  aerial 
developmentB  and  changoH. 

B.  Tlie  "  Secondary  Perioclj"  cbft- 
ractcriied  by  distinetioos  of 
cliuiates  and  seasons,  and 
their  corresponding  aediment- 
ary  deposits. 

Tbe  "Tertiary,"  or,  the  vol- 
canic, lacustrine,  Suvatile, 
and  abrasive  Period, 
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In  our  desceniiling  or  analytical  view  of  creation,  we  3poka 
briefly  of  some  of  the  more  superficial  characteristics  of  these 
terrestrial  developments;  but  we  will  now  glance  at  the  as- 
pects in  which  they  will  appear  ia  the  light  of  the  ^  priori  and 
d  posteriori  pi'ocesses  of  reasoning  combined. 

1.  The  Chaotic  Stage. — In  our  analytical  and  analogical 
view  of  the  terrestrial  system,  we  found  abundant  reason  to 
believe  tliat  our  earth  was  formed  from  a  mass  of  primeval 
fieiy  vapor,  as  expressing  material  conditions  antecedent  to  the 
fiery  liquid  niass,  of  which,  facts  prove  that  our  globe  once 
consisted.  Following  the  further  and  obvious  teachings  of 
analogy,  as  well  as  the  intimations  of  certain  celestial  phe- 
nomena, we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mn&s  must 
have  been  a  result  of  a  previous  aggregation  and  segregation 
of  the  materials  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  of  which  an  explana- 
tion is  involved  in  the  now  apparently  well-estaliliahcd  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  nebulous  rings,  and  their  subsequent 
changes. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-founded  opinion  of  believers  in  the 
nebular  theoi'j,  that  the  gaseous  cycloid,  whoso  condensation 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  must  have  originally 
been  nearly  of  the  same  shape  and  circumference  with  the 
present  orbit  of  the  earth.  Now,  the  earth's  orbit  is  not  an 
exact  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci. 
Consequently,  at  the  separation  of  the  materials  of  this  ring 
or  cycloid  at  one  part  of  its  rim,  and  their  aggregation  at  the 
opposite  part,  whether  this  occurred  at  the  perihelion  or 
aphelion  point — the  common  mass  thus  formed  must  have 
taken  the  elongated  or  ellipsoidal  shape,  and  preserved  super- 
ficially all  the  general  geometrical  pi'operties  of  the  previous 
eircumsolar  zone,  on  a  I'educed  scale. 

The  first  distinct  form  assumed  by  the  materials  of  oui 
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P 
ts 

an     he 


the  negative  end.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  tendency  of 
the  particles  to  agglomerate  and  condense  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  nucleus  near  either  ejirfof  the  general  body,  or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  probably  in  either /ocms  of  the  ellipse,  if 
the  particles  are  sufficiently  diverse  from  each  other  as  to  their 
extreme  degrfies  of  positiveness  or  negativcness,  and  other 
cii'cum stances  are  favorable,  the  tendencies  to  aggloraeration 
and  condensation  at  these  two  points,  may  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  primary  planet  and  a  satellite ;  or,  if  there  are 
several  degrees  of  matter  widely  distinguished  by  their  rela- 
tively positive  and  negative  qualities,  a  correspondingly  com- 
plicated operation  of  the  same  prmciples  and  forces,  may  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  several  satellites. 

The  idea  of  a  tendency  to,  and  condensation  in,  the  foci  of 
the  egg-shaped  nebulous  mass,  thus  forming  a  primary  and  a 
satellite,  and  that  this  tendency  indicates  a  law,  is  in  precise 

*  III  employing  llie  lormB"poslllvfl"anil"negalivi!,''os  above,  fl  ia  not  intended  lo 
rffllrlclllio  Wcnof  iho  polnr  relulinns  wlilch  tbey  enpreBg,  lo  n  lonnecUon  wllh  eleo- 
Irldl)' or  niogncUam.  TliiHa  rdnllons  may  bo  eu|)posvd,tn  snnu)  sense,  lo  snbust  be- 
Iweoa  Ibe  Iwo  exlremee  [u  <Jic  ilcrelnpineiil  of  eadi  of  Ibe  impondcrablci.  BoLcben< 
bacb.na  wo  hare  seen,  tanni.  iinmlBtiknI>1e  LndLcatlnns  of  ttacse  polar  relationa  oxbUiif 
In  Ibc  "  odio"  eleacnt,  hIIIi  its  iUdtrent  varlellea,  by  him  dlacoyered. 
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ftccor.lance  with,  and  explains,  the  fact,  univci-sal  in  the  sola? 
Bystem,  and  doubtless  in  other  depavtments  of  the  o 
creation,  that  when  bodies  (whether  planets  c 
Volve  in  elliptical  orbits,  their  primaries,  or  centers  of  gravity 
are  invariably  situated  in  one  of  tJie  foci  of  the  elHpse,  pre- 
cisely where,  according  to  our  theory,  such  bodies  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  originally  formed.  lb  may  be  added 
that,  of  the  fact  of  this  Jbcalify  in  the  situation  of  primaries 
with  reference  to  the  elliptic  orbits  of  their  secondaries,  no 
other  hypothesis  than  the  general  one  now  under  consideration 
affords  the  slightest  explanation. 

Considering  the  earth  and  the  moon  as  having,  in  this  way, 
been  formed  respectively  by  condensations  in  the  foci  of  the 
aanie  original  nebulous  mass,  their  origin  and  relations  may 
be  considered  as  hinting  at,  if  not  exactly  j'epresentlng,  the 
origin  and  relations  of  the  two  bodies  of  what  are  called 
double  stars,  or  binary  systems.  The  diversity  of  colors  gene- 
rally observed  as  characterizing  the  two  constituents  of  such 
systems — the  larger  body  being,  in  most  cases,  relatively  red, 
and  the  smaller  relatively  blue,  as  though  they  had  divided 
the  prismatic  colors  bet  th  m —  t      gly     t       t        f  t- 

self,  something  like  a  pola    jpo   I 
they  are  respectively  c      p      d 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the         g      1 

The  hypothesis  of  an  1 

of  the  materials  of  the       th       1 
necessary,  if  there  is  adm  tt  d  t    b 
theory.     But,  if  this  hyp  th  t  t 

tion  of  a  nature  beretof       1  ttl  p    t  d 

sisting  bctweea  the  ea  th       d  T  Iv 

with  our  doctrine  of  consta  t    ma     t 
gratilation,  of  particles  g  d  by  th    1  w 
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elimination,  and  polariziition,  it  encourages,  if  possible,  even 
more  than  a  suspicion,  that  the  earth  and  moon  are  lint  am- 
densed  and  oppositely  polarized  points  iu  one  common  mass 
of  ethereal,  roignetoid,  or  "odio"  suhstance.  Such  an  ethereal 
mass,  considered  as  the  common  calorific,  photic,  electric,  odic, 
nervoid,  and  vital  sphere  or  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and  moon, 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  existence,  according  to  princi- 
ples involved  ill  the  discoveries  of  Eeichenbach;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  a  still  more  emphatic  sense,  the  earth  and 
moon  in  their  present  state,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  ot 
precipitated  particles  originally  held  in  solution  in  their  now 
enveloping  ethereal  and  imponderable  menstruum.* 

This  field  or  realm  of  segregated  ether  supporting  those 
new  condensed  points,  may,  in  its  present  state,  be  considered 
as  !rt  ultimate  refinement  of  the  primeval  nebulous  mass  fj'om 
which  our  world  and  its  satellite  had  their  common  origin. 
Though  its  ultimate  attenuations,  lutercommingling  with  those 
of  kindred  bodies  {yet  stili  preserving  their  identity)  may  be 
ixtend  indefinitely  into  space,  the  relatively  dense, 


•lliiwdlSnofcnai 

M  parlLonlar  poailions  of  Ibe  moon  in  respool  lo  tha  eartb,  a« 

'ked  fOoela  upon  Bomnsnibnllata,  cnlaleptica.  ind  pereona  dis- 

pdaed  la  Insanity ;  Md 

it  lias  from  lime  inunKnorlal  been  JaHstwd  Ihat  ccnain  lunar 

poiaUons  have  also  a 

Dnrtngtcliiisesaf  thei 

;im,  vhen  Ibe  ibdoo  has  been  dlrecUj  between  IbntlHIiiinBrj 

pntenlly  end  and  deiecled ;  an 
en  known  In  IRU  dead  Itom  Uielr  pcrcbes.  Now,  neither  of  Uioso  effects  oan  be  Bup 
sed  to  resd  i  ttom  any  modllteatloa  of  Gie  fbree  of  gravHaHon  as  owing  to  Ibo  f  elH 
e  pOBLUons  in  sneb  cflBf^,  of  tlie  earlh,  moon,  and  snn.  But  tf  we  suppose,  as  is  sup 
acd  above,  that  tbe  earth  and  moon  mn  enveloped  in  a  common  "  odlc"  apherc  of 
rvoid  and  seml-Tlla!  chnritder,  and  Ihnt  this  changes  in  its  polar  relations  and  con 

ffltion  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  son,  we  bovo  an  oray  solution  of  the  phonomena  li 

need  by  Ihe  resulla  of  £i 
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or  trie  rationally  more  obvious,  portion  of  the  Lody,  still  re- 
tains, in  all  probability,  the  general  shape  and  size  of  the 
original  nebula.  If  we  suppose  this  spheroid  of  imponderable 
toatter  to  be  rotating  on  its  own  proper  axis  once  in  twenty- 
seven  days,  seven  houi-s,  and  forty-three  minutes,  carrying  the 
earth  and  moon  with  it  as  its  condensed  Jiici,  we  have,  in  such 
supposition,  an  explanation  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  the  moon  as  it  would  be  mathematically/  evident  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  latter  body.  If  this  supposition  is  cori'ecL 
then  neither  body  ought  to  move  rovmd  the  other  as  an  abso- 
lutely fixed  point  in  the  system,  but  both  ought  to  revolve 
around  a  common  center — the  axis  of  their  common  ethereal 
and  enveloping  mass.  But,  considering  the  superior  attractive 
force  of  tie  earth  over  the  moon,  together  with  the  superior 
density  of  that  whole  end  of  the  ethereal  mass  in  which  the 
earth  is  situated,  to  that  of  the  end  in  which  tlie  moon  la 
situated,  this  center  of  common  revolution  can  probably  vary 
at  most  but  a  fewhimdred  miles  from  the  center  of  the  earth, 
and  may  be  very  nearly  coincident  with  it. 

I  believe  that  astronomers  ■ite  now  pretty  genemlly  con- 
vinced that  m  linaiy  stelhi  sjstems,  one  body  not  only 
ie\olves  iioiind  the  other,  but  that  the  two  bodies  revolve 
round  a  common  center,  situated  somewhere  between  the 
centers  of  the  two  and  neiie^t  to  the  center  of  the  larger  one ; 
and  to  these  motions,  those  of  the  binary  system  of  the  earth 
and  moon  would,  according  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  pre- 
sent an  exact  analogy. 

The  earth,  being  the  major  or  positive  focal  condensation  of 
the  general  ethereal  and  enveloping  spheroid,  has  asumed 
fluffioient  independence  to  admit  of  a  diurnal  revolution  on  it) 
own  proper  axes;  but  the  moon,  being  the  minor  and  nega 
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live  focus,  still  cotit'nues  in  subjection  to  the  force  of  the 
general  ethereal  insss  which  is  positive  over  it;  and  therefore, 
keeping  the  same  side  always  to  the  earth,  it  rotates  only  with 
the  rotation  of  the  general  mass. 

If  our  hypothesis  is  correct,  then  not  only  ought  the  sides 
of  the  moon  turned  to  and  from  the  earth,  to  be  in  opposite 
polar  relations,  ijut  there  should  be  a  slight  elongation  of  the 
moon  in  the  same  direction,  presenting,  in  fact,  the  dwindled 
and  miniature  form  of  the  original  nebulous  or  preseat 
ethei'eal  spheroid.  On  the  same  principle  there  mus".  have 
been  a  tendency  to  elongation  in  the  form  of  the  earth,  while 
the  particles  which  compose  it  were  in  process  of  aggregation. 
This  tendency,  however,  so  far  as  the  solid,  or  less  mobile  raa^ 
teaals  of  the  earth  are  concerned,  was  corrected  by  its  ro- 
tation on  its  axis,  by  the  perpetual  action  of  which,  during 
the  period  in  which  the  earth  passed  fioni  a  fluid  to  a  super- 
ficially solid  state,  the  surfice  of  the  earth  was  rolled  into 
general  rotundity.  But  the  mobility  ot  the  watery  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  was  such  as  to  pieserve,  in  a  degree, 
their  freedom  to  observe  the  ongmal  tendency  to  ellipticity, 
uikich  tendertey  is  now  manjfbsted  %n  the  form  of  tides.  For 
tides  are  only  elongations  of  the  mobile  portions  of  the  earth's 
substance,  in  what  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  direction  of 
the  longer  axis  of  the  ethereal  spheroid,  which  axis  would 
necessarily  be  in  the  direction  of  the  earth  and  moon,  admit- 
ting these  bodies,  as  points  tf  condensation  in  the  general 
body,  to  occupy  generally  the  two  foci  of  the  latter.  There 
are,  doubtless,  for  the  same  reasons,  ahnospherie  tides  which 
are  greater  than  the  oceanic  tides  in  proportion  to  uhe  greater 
mobility  of  the  atmosphci'ic  particles ;  and  had  not  the  earth 
assumed  a  rotatory  motion  (from  causes  identical  with  those 
which  produced  a  similar  motion  in  other  bodies,  and  which 
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have  lieen  before  explained),  it  would  doubtless  have  eon 
densed  (as  we  have  supposed  tJie  moon  to  have  done),  in  a 
permanently  oval  form,  whose  opposite  ends  would,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  have  represented 
tides.* 

With  the  evolutiona  and  condensations  above  s' 
at  least,  with  somethmg  not  essentially  differing  from  them, 
the  materials  of  which  our  earth  is  composed,  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  passed  out  of  thoir  first  or  chaotic  state. 

2.  The  SECOND  stage  ot  the  eaith'a  developments,  as  ob- 
viously the  next  orde  ly  stage  ot  progression  from  the  first, 
was  that  of  a  spheroidal  tgneoua  fiiichiis.  This  stage,  indeed, 
commetteed  the  moment  the  nucleus  began  to  appear;  for 
then  the  general  body,  by  thi  distinction  developed  in  its 
parts,  began  to  pass  out  of  the  ttate  of  absolute  chaos.  It 
may  be  considered  that  this  development  closed  when  the 
outer  limits  of  this  igneous  nucleus  became  distinctly  defined, 
and  when  its  merely  molten  and  fluid  substance  became  fully 
distinguished  from  its  gaseous  envelope.f 

3.  The  THIRD  stage  may  be  denominated  the  granito-agueows, 
it  being  the  stage  charaoterized  by  the  formation  of  the  first 
granite  crust,  and  by  the  development  of  the  oceans  by  which 
the  latter  was  generally  covered,  This,  completing  as  it  did 
the  first  Trinity  of  terrestrial  developments,  brought  the  earth 
ttom  a  previously  elastic  and  yielding,  to  a  solid  and  perma- 

*  These  luggestiona,  tending,  as  they  do,  lo  sn  essmUel  modiflcBlion  of  the  Nsw- 
loniim  thcorj  of  Udea,  might  be  grenUj-  lOrttflcd  by  BdiliUonid  eoD^deralions ;  bnt  to 
present  Ihese  in  their  proper  force,  dlBcua^ns  would  be  required  which  would  be  loo 
oouull  tor  a  popular  treatise. 

t  The  foregoing  considerations  In  respect  to  Ibe  nrst  and  second  stages  of  liie  earth's 

ns  Btag^  of  development,  we  will  not  only  have  the  evEdauM  of  eou^se,  bal  of  Ihe^ 
*Jt<.-U:  S3  siill  oliaermble  in  the  earlli's  enut 
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nent  state,  and  thus  completed  its  constitution  meroly  as  a 
plametary  body. 

4.  The  FOURTH  stage  was ehai-acterized  mainly  by  aerial  de- 
velopmenta  aad  changes.  It  embraces  lliat  vast  period  during 
which  the  rocks  of  the  Cambnan,  Silurian,  Old  Eed  Sandstone, 
and  Carbon ifei-oas  systems  wore  formed.  At  the  eommeiice- 
ment  of  this  period,  the  atmosphere  must  of  necessity  have 
been  in  an  exceedingly  crude  and  impure  state.  Besides  other 
gross  and  noxious  elements,  it  must  have  borne  in  its  bosom 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  subsequently 
became  condensed  in  the  mountain  limestone  and  various 
other  limestone  deposits,  and  the  carbon  of  which,  parting  with 
its  oxygen,  became  embodied  in  the  immense  beds  of  mineral 
eoal,  found,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
An  atmosphere  thus  surcharged  with  this  noxious  vapor, -must 
riave  been  incompatible  with  tie  existence  of  any  forms  of 
r>rganic  life,  except  those  of  a  low  order ;  and  accordingly  we 
■inij  that  the  plants  and  aninuils  of  this  vast  period  weio,  as 
shown- by  their  fossil  remains,  exclusively  such  as  inhabited 
Che  ocean  and  the  marshy  and  frequently  submerged  places  in 
its  vicinity '—situations  intermediate  between  the  properly 
marine  and  the  properly  terrestrial. 

It  was,  doubtless,  owing  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  atmos 
pherio  causes  that  the  solar  rays  during  this  period  had  but 
little  influence  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  that  a  nearly  • 
uniform  temperature  prevailed  at  all  latitudes  and  at  all  sea- 
sons. Geologists  have  usually  attempted  to  account  for  the 
high  degree  and  general  uniformity  of  this  temperature,  as 
indicated  by  the  universally  ti'opical  nature  of  the  plants  and 
animals  of  this  period,  by  referiing  it  to  a  radiation  of  the 
'mteraalheat  of  the  earth,  which  it  is  supposed  must,  at  that 
early  period,  have  been  much  more  intense  than  in  iiubsequcnt 
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times.  But  tho  mystei-y  seem?  to  be  q\iite  as  well,  if  not  bet 
ter,  accounted  for  in  the  coniside ration  that  while  the  atmoa. 
phere  was  so  excessiveSy  dense  as  it  must  have  been  while 
loaded  with  so  much  carbon  and  carbojiio  acid,  ils  pressu/rt 
must  have  been  correspondingly  great;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  every  increase  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  attended  with  an 
increase  of  heat.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  both 
of  these  causes  had  something  to  do  in  the  production  of  the 
superior  heat  of  these  times. 

The  scene  which  would  have  been  presented  to  a  human 
spectator,  could  such  an  one  have  been  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  at  this  time,  would  have  been  gloomy  and 
cheerless  in  the  extreme.  He  would  probably  at  no  time  have 
beheld  either  clouds  or  decided  sunshine,  but  a  dim  and  unde- 
fined luminescence,  caused  by  the  sunbeams  in  passing  athwart 
the  thick  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  No  star-beam  could  have 
penetrated  the  dense  aerial  envelope  to  relieve  the  gloom  of 
night ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  range  of  horizontal  vision, 
even  at  noonday,  must  have  been  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  All  diversity  of  landscape  must,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period,  have  been  merged  in  one  wide  waste  of  waters. 
This,  however,  was,  in  later  times,  partially  relieved  by  exten- 
sive districts  of  low,  marshy  land,  on  which  the  soft  and  suc- 
culent vegetation  grew  with  the  rankest  luxurlarjce.  No  bird 
yet  winged  the  air,  or  gladdened  the  forest  with  its  song;  no 
boast  prowled  through  the  thick  jungles  of  fern  and  sigillaria, 
and  no  herds  lowed  upon  the  fields  of  moss  and  equiseta;  and, 
except  the  rolling  of  the  ocean  waves,  the  plashing  of  the  finny 
tribe,  and  the  occasional  rumblings  of  subterranean  fires,  the 
most  profound  and  gloomy  silence  reigned  over  tho  face  of  th') 
globe ! 

If,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  first  Trinity  of  devel- 
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opments,  the  whole  mass  tyi  terrestrial  materials  was  in  a  state 
that  may  be  designated  aa  chaotic,  we  find  here,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  second  Trinity,  a  corresponding  condition  as  re- 
lating to  the  whole  mass  of  atmospheria  materials,  and  of  its 
accompanying  developments  as  the  initial  steps  of  terrestrial 
oi^anic  creation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  changes  of 
this  period  brought  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface  intO' 
something  like  a  systematic,  or  what  may  be  called  rudiment- 
ally  organized,  form. 

5.  The  FIFTH  development  was  characterized  by  distinction 
of  climates  as  prevailing  in  different  latitudes,  and  by  waiin 
i  owing  to  the  revolution  of  our  placet 
;  hence,  also,  by  new  kinds  of  geological  de- 
sr  degrees  of  organic  life.  This  development 
in  the  period  commencing  with  the  New  Eed 
snding  with  the  close  of  the  Chalk  formation. 
The  records  of  the  general  conditions  of  this  period  are  vejy 
distinctly  preserved  upon  the  leaves  of  the  rocky  book.  On 
the  laminas  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  rocks  in  various 
localities  (and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River),  are  found  the  distinct  footprints  of  birds  of  various 
species.  These  appear  to  have  been  impressed  upon  the  sandy 
and  clayey  margin  of  an  ocean  at  low  tide,  and  to  have  been 
covered  up  by  successive  thin  layers  of  sand  and  day  drifted 
in  by  tie  swelling  tide.  On  the  same  rocks  occur  marks  whose 
angles  and  other  characteristics  clearly  prove  them  to  have 
been  made  \yj  frost.  They  are  in  form  exactly  identical  with 
those  which  are  now  produced  by  frost  in  the  mud  upon  the 
DOrders  of  a  sti-eam.  These  appear  to  have  been  covered  over 
(ind  pi'eserved,  in  like  manner  with  the  tracks,  by  the  detritus 
swept  in  by  the  returning  tide.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
ilthough  these  tracks    and   frost  marks  occur  in  abundsnao 
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above  anJ  below  uauh  other  in  the  same  system  of  rocki  tht 
t*Bo  are  never  found  upon  the  tame  lamina — as  though  the 
birds,  duiing  the  Jrosty  season,  were  entirely  absent,  having 
migrated  to  a  viai'mer  cUmaU,  to  I'etuni  again  wilJi  the  return 
of  summer. 

On  the  «ame  strata  are  also  sometimes  found  impressions 
which  could  only  have  been  made  by  the  pattering  of  rain- 
drops during  the  passage  of  a  small  shower-uloud ;  and  the 
forma  of  these  sometimes  even  infallibly  indicate  the  course 
in  which  the  miid  was  blowing  at  the  time! 

Here,  then,  is  the  earliest  distinct  indication  of  the  preva- 
lence of  atmospheiic  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  tiow  olDfain  upon  the  earth's  surface.  We  find,  here, 
unmistakable  evidences  of  summer  and  winter,  warm  and  cold 
Jntitudes,  rain,  winds,  clouds,  and  sunshine— conditions  which 
dearly  could  not  have  existed  to  any  great  extent,  during  any 
previous  period. 

Concerning  the  relics  of  the  olden  time,  fi'om.  which  these 
atmospheric  and  terrestrial,  conditions  are  inferred,  professor 
Hitchcock  (to  whom  the  scientific  world  is  much  indebted- fur 
bringing  them  to  light)  remarks :  "  It  is  a  most  interesting 
thought,  that  while  millions  of  men,  who  have  striven  bard  to 
transmit  some  trace  of  their  existence  to  future  generations, 
have  sunk  into  utter  oblivion,  the  simple  footsteps  of  animals 
that  existed  thousands,  nay,  teits  of  thousands,  of  years  ago, 
should  remain  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  if  yesterday  impressed, 
even  though  nearly  every  other  vestige  of  their  existence  lias 
vanished.  Nay,  still  more  strange  is  it,  that  evert  the  palter- 
ing of  a  shower  at  that  distant  period,  should  have  left  marks 
equally  distinct,  and  registei-ed  with  infallible  certainty  the 
direction  of  the  wind."* 

.   .  *  tsilciicodi'eCeoloei',  p.1511. 
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The  tcrresti'ial  animals  of  thie  period  were  almost  esclu 
sively  ovipaioiia,  partaking  largely  of  the  sauroidal,  or  lizard 
iilte  type,  which  latter  remark  is  even  applicable  to  the  birds. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  howevei-,  an  animal  appeared 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  link  between  the 
oviparous  and  viviparous.  It  was  an  animal  of  the  dass  Mar- 
snpialia;  in  other  words,  an  animal  with  apoiich,  like  that  of 
the  opossum,  of  kangaroo,  in  which  it  siieltered  and  nour- 
ished its  young  for  a  season  after  their  birth,  the  same 
being  yet  too  feeble  and  imperfectly  developed  to  endure 
exposure  to  the  outer  elements.  It  has  hence  been  remarked 
that,  "  though  the  young  of  this  animal  were  born  alive,  they 
were  only  Iialf  born,  as  it  were,"  and  needed  a  kind  of  sup- 
plementary gestation  to  fit  them  for  life  in  the  external 
world. 

Like  the  fifth  development  or  member  of  every  other  seven- 
fold series,  therefore,  tkia  is  characterized  by  the  assumption  of 
dutinctness,  or  partition,  in  forma  and  gradations  of  forms, 
from  a  state  of  previous  and  comparative  indistinctness.  The 
principle  of  seffregalion.  is  here  distinctly  observed,  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  fifth  stage  of  the  -universal  creation.  Each 
one  of  these  forms,  being  yet  transitional  and  incomplete,  is, 
as  it  were,  a  nucleated  point  in  the  previously  chaotic  materials 
and  their  involved  prinoiples ;  and  therefore  the  whole  devel- 
opment, being  the  second  of  the  Secondary  Trinity,  has  a  cer- 
tain correapondencB  to  the  second  of  the  Primary  Trinity, 
which  was  characterized  by  a  nucleation  of  the  materials  of 
the  earth  as  a  whole, 

6.  The  SIXTH  stage  of  the  earth's  formation  was  comprised 
in  the  whole  period  commonly  termed  the  Tertiary  and  Dilu- 
vial periods.  It  commer.ced  immediately  after  that  remark- 
able marine,  terrestrial,  and  atmospheric  change  which  mus' 
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necessarily  have  accompanied  the  gi-eat  Clmllt  ftinuatioii,  n  <l 
closed  immediately  prior  to  the  commeucemeiit  of  the  preseos 
or  Alluvial  period.  It  was  distinguished  fi'om  tie  previous 
stage  of  terrestrial  developments,  mainly  by  its  lacustrine^ 
volcanic,  and  tluvatile  conditions,  and  by  the  erosive,  leveling; 
and  harmonizing  operations  which,  especially  near  the  close  of 
the  period,  occurred  on  the  earth's  surface.  These  conditions 
■were  evidently  an  improvement  upon  previous  ones.  The 
earth  became  more  extensively  diversified  by  mountains  and 
valleys,  forests,  fields,  and  running  streams.  The  quantity  of 
upland  and  fertile  soil  was  greatly  increased ;  the  atmosphere 
was  freed  from  previous  pestilential  vapors ;  the  climates  were 
rendered  more  salubrious,  and  all  things  were  more  compat- 
ible with  the  existence  of  higher  species  in  the  organic  kinjr 
doms.  Accoi'dingly,  even  in  the  lower  strata  of  this  formation, 
there  are  found  the  remains  of  animals  of  decidedly  mam- 
miferons  species  These  are  of  the  order  Pachydtrmata 
(thick  skinned),  and  of  comparatively  low  organization.  But  as 
conditions  advanced  and  new  strata  were  deposited,  itigher 
/  made  their  appearance,  oi^anic  life  all  the 
3ie  analogy  to  existing  types,  until,  toward 
the  dose  of  the  period,  there  was,  in  many  instances,  an  actual 
shading  off  into  species  which  now  inhabit  the  earth.  This 
latter  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  vegetable,  as  it  is  to 
the  animal,  kingdom. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  remarkable  fall  of  atmospheric  temperature,  accompanied 
by  a  submergence  of  the  greater  portion  of  land  in  the 
northern  and  temperate  regions,  in  seas  filled  with  floating 
icebergs.  These  icehe^s,  frequently  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocea^j  have  scraped  along  over  the  earth's  surface, 
clashed  violently  aga'nst  its  prcminenPes,  torn  fragments  of 
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rock  from  their  original  beds  pu  hed  Ken  -jlo  g  befo  e  then 
the  friction  rounding  off  the  r  a  gles  a  d  re\  c  g  any  of 
them  to  sand  and  pebbles.  So  et  es  \irge  n  isses  of  rock 
would  get  wedged  in  between  or  tl  ow  pon  the  t  p  of 
blocks  or  pi-ojeetions  of  ice,  and  would  bo  floated  to  great  dis- 
tances and  scattered  over  the  country.  Boulder  mcks  which 
must  have  been  tran sported  in  some  such  way,  have  been 
identified  with  rocks  "  in  place"  to  which  they  must  have  orig- 
inally belonged,  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  where  they  were  found.  Sometimes 
boulders  of  great  m^nitude  have  been  carried  over  steep  and 
high  mountain'.,  and  aie  not  uiifrequently  found  lodged  upon 
their  "iummits  and  scattered  over  their  southern  declivities ; 
and  the  long-continued  passage  of  rooky  fragments  and  detri- 
tus transported  in  this  way,  ha's  worn  scratehes,  and  sometimes 
deep  groves  in  the  mountam  i  ock,  ell  of  which  have  the  same 
general  direction,  which  is  nearly  north  and  south — proving 
that  such  was  the  geneva!  direction  of  the  current.  By  this 
operation,  which  was  evidently  long-continued,  ru^ed  mount- 
ain escarpments  were  reduced ;  deep  hollows  were  filled  up, 
and  the  face  of  Nature  was  made  to  assume  fairer  proportioHS, 
In  short,  the  terrestrial  structure  being  generally  completed, 
this  final  operation  (to  illustrate  a  great  thing  by  a  diminutive 
comparison)  seems  to  have  been  the  smoothing  and  sand- 
papering  process  to  which  it  was  subjected,  before  being 
applied  to  its  ultimate  and  principal  use  as  the  habitation  of 
its  future  tenant,  mah. 

This  superficial  Hmoofjimg  and  rounding  of  the  earth,  and 
its  completion  as  a  habitable  ytobe,  oeing  ilie  third  member  of 
the  Secondary  Trinity  of  terrestrial  developments,  manifestly 
bears  a  certain  correspondence  to  the  third  member  of  the 
Primary  Trinity,  or  the  gi'anito-aqueous  development,  whidi 
13 
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brought  the  earth  to  completeness,  considered  merely  as  a 
ftanetar;/  .iphere. 

7.  Tile  SEVENTH  terrestrial  development,  which  now  ensues, 
ia  that  which  h  going  on  at  the  present  time.  It  is  character- 
ized by  sedimentary  deposits  from  existing  waters,  and  hy 
the  oceanic,  terrestrial,  and  atmospheric  changes  which  are  now 
imperceptibly  going  on ;  and  its  ushering  in  was  accompanied 
by  the  introduction  of  man,  together  with  most  of  the  animals 
and  plants  of  existing  species.  This,  therefore,  is  the  grand 
culminating  point  of  all  terrestrial  creations,  and  brings  the 
Beven-fold  progressive  series  to  a  completion.  It  is  the  grand 
point  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  lieginning  of  beginnings,  and 
the  great  object  the  accomplishment  of  which  each  inter 
mediate  movement  was  intended  to  subserve;  and  now  tlmt 
It  is  attained,  the  previous  conflicts  of  elements — the  clashings 
of  an  impetuous  nature,  as  if  reaching  forward  and  striving 
mpatiently  for  the  attainment  of  its  final  destiny,  are  lulled 
into  repose.  The  heaviugs  of  the  earthquake  and  the  spout- 
af  subterranean  fire  thi-ough  the  brolcen  strata  which  wert> 
so  devastating  in  previous  ages,  have  now  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  or  occur  only  in  limited  districts  and  at  long  inter- 
vals. Mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  tield,  ocean  and  atmos- 
phere now  testify  their  common  satisfaction  with  the  end 
which  has  been  gloriously  achieved;  and  reian,  undisturbed, 
proceeds  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  earth,  and,  with  no  other 
interruptions  than  such  as  are  due  to  his  own  folly,  pursues  his 
founds  of  progress  toward  a  destiny  still  more  glorious  and 

Of  course  the  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  genesis 
of  the  earth,  are  to  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a 
ffenenil  svrvm/  of  the  aub)ect  to  which  they  relate,  and  as 
being   intended   nierely  U    establish  general   principles  and 
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analogies  to  be  used,  as  aids  in  discovering  or  confirming  ul- 
terior and  coiresponcling  truths.  Such  being  oar  main  object, 
we  have  abstained  from  descriptions  of  non-esseatial  minijtiEe 
which  may  be  found  in  the  geological  books.  We  have,  how 
ever,  recognized  all  faets  which  have  any  essential  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  our  speculations,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  facts, 
and  of  the  general  laws  of  causation  and  analogy  which  govern 
them,  and  necessarily  connect  them  with  corresponding  ante- 
cedents and  sequences,  we  have  inferred  the  genera]  nature  of 
those  necessary  links  of  the  system  which  are  lost  to  sensuous 
perception.  Hence  we  have  commenced  with  descriptions  of 
conditions  fax  more  primitive  than  those  from  which  geological 
writers  in  general  have  started,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  corre- 
apondenoes  existing  between  one  system  of  developments  and 
another,  as  exhibited  in  the  law  of  the  seven-fold  series,  we 
have  endeavored  !o  eshibit  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  Geology 
as  growing  upon  the  soil  of  Astronomy, 

If  tlie  whole  subject,  as  thus  unfolded,  exhibits  a  self-sup- 
porting and  self-proving  consistency,  it  in  no  small  degree 
tends  to  establish  the  correctness  and  importance  of  the  method 
of  i-easoning  from  which  it  rece'ves  its  support. 
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THB  GBOLOaiOAL  AND   MOSAIC   KBTBLATIOSi. 

Onb  of  th    firs     h     g,h        h  h  h    mind  as  it  con- 

lemplatea  thfggvi  Ihyof  our 

planet  is,  tha     h     d      1     ra  p  f        IJ  ha      been 

accomplished      'y       1        d  f     h  ption. 

Admitting  tha     h    p  oc         f  d    g     1    h        lly     suited 

in  bringing  ^11  p  h  b     lil        d  mature 

slate,  comm        d    1  ml  of  dif- 

fused igneou  Y  ^  Y     d    h    p  man  to 

conceive  the  p       d     1    h  h  h  1  p        before 

these  matei'j  1  f  ed  as         d  1  e  first 

superficial    g  ta  B         f  h         untold 

mj-riadsofag     hdq       ly      li  hdphafhe  past, 

sedimentary  in  1       h   h  of  Dr, 

John  Pye  Sm   1  h  ts    f         f  1  ,  must 

have  had  anaj,gtehk  Its     \        wy  miles, 

took  place,  fhm        p       qlj"  hb    torn  of  the 

ocean.     The  lid  f  pi     ts  and 

animals  of  n  pec  ill  f    h   h  were 

successively  b      gl  b  d        p  y  after- 

ward slowly  1         d  h    f  f  h  fossillif 

As  to  th  1        f  y  11  t  have 

elapsed  dur    g    h  ii  y    p  hi  aas  of 
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making,  in  our  calculations,  only  a  remote  and  indefinite  ap- 
prositnation.  During  comparatively  short  periods  of  violent 
physical  revolution,  conglom.erates  and  other  coarse  and  iadis- 
tinctly  strati  Red  ^rocks  may,  in  some  instanqea,  have  been  de- 
posited with  comparafcive  rapidity.  Older  roeks  were  prob- 
ably disintegrated  by  the  combined  agency  of  heat  and  water, 
and  ground  to  fi-^ments  hy  volcanic  and  marine  agitation ; 
and,  by  violent  currents,  probably  thus  generated,  they  may 
have  been  carrief*  to  lower  levels,  and  sometimes  formed  thick 
deposits  in  comparatively  short  periods.  But  these  instancea 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  role,  while  far  the  greater 
pi'oportion  of  the  stratified  rocks  present  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  having  been  deposited  in  quiet  waters.  And  these 
deposits  could  not,  in  general,  have  accumulated  much  more 
rapidly  than  similar  ones  whifih  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  lakes  of  Scotland  shoal,  by 
sedimentary  depositions,  only  at  the  rate  of  about  ^ix  inches 
in  a  century.*  Making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  su- 
perior activity  of  early  disintegratiag  and  depositing  forces, 
the  period  which  must  have  been  consumed  during  the  depo- 
sition of  materials  which  have  formed  rocks  of  twenty  milea 
in  perpendicular  thickness,  can  be  estimated  only  by  millions 
of  years,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  long 
periods  of  super-marine  elevation  and  repose  which  sometimes 
must  have  intervened  between  the  elose  of  one  formation  and 
uie  commencement  of  the  succeeding  one. 

Our  conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  periods  of  these  de- 
posits is  augmented  when  we  consider  that  beds  of  roeks 
of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  whole  mountains,  many 
thousand  feet  high,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  sea^ahells 
nod  other  organic  matter — these  mountains  Laving  originally 

*  KlIehiMck-j  Gcologj',  p,  163. 
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constituted  llie  sea-bedo,  fi  m  \ihidi  position  they  were  sub 
sequently  elevated  by  subteiraneon  forces.  The  animals  and 
plants,  whose  remains  are  thus  pieseived,  "inuat  have  lived 
and  died  "  (says  Professoi  Hitchcock)  "  on  ior  near  the  spot 
where  they  are  found ;  while  it  was  only  now  and  then  that 
there  was  current  enough  to  dnft  them  any  oonsiderabla 
distance,  or  break  them  mto  fiigments,  *  *  *  and  frequently 
all  the  shells  found  in  a  layer  of  rock,  lie  in  the  same  position 
which  similar  shells  now  assume  upon  the  bottom  of  ponds, 
lakes,  and  the  ocean ;  that  is,  with  a  particular  part  of  tba 
shell  uppermost."* 

Nor  will  we  be  astonished  at  these  evidences  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  our  globe,  when  we  consider  the  immense  periods 
which  seem  to  be  consumed  in  its  appointed  movements  in 
space.  For  if  there  is  any  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
observations  and  loatheraatical  reasonings  of  Maedler  and 
others,  thi  whole  solar  system  is  rapidly  moving  aro«nd  a  re- 
mote center,  in  an  orbit  so  vast,  that  a  single  revolution  can 
not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  eighteen  millions  of  years ! 
Considering  this  period  as  the  annus  maffmts,  or  great  year  of 
our  planet  and  the  family  of  orbs  to  which  it  belongs,  it  may 
have  accomplished  several  of  these  grand  revolutions  since  it 
assumed  an  individual  existence,  and  stil!  be  only  in  the  firsl 
years  of  its  existence — an  existence  which  may  continue 
through  as  many  such  revolutions  as  there  are  days  or  hours 
in  the  ordinary  life  of  man !  In  fact,  in  the  development  of 
the  plans  of  an  infinite  God,  who  has  a  whole  eternity  as  hia 
"working  period,  it  may  emphatically  be  said,  that  "  a  thousand 
years  are  but  as  one  day." 

But  these  wonderful  deductions  from  scientific  facts  have 

*  Uilchcmk'a  Geology,  p.  SS,  DO;  nlso,  BQUinaii's  Appwdii  lo  Beteirell'i  Qecloa, 
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given  alarm  to  many  theologians,  who  have  consiiJereii  them 
as  eonfllctiQg  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  cj'eation,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Thia  account  has  by  them 
been  considered  as  circumscribing  tho  period  of  creation  to  six 
literal  days,  during  which  it  is  supposed,  that  not  only  the 
earth  and  all  it  contains,  but  the  sun  acd  planets,  if  not  even 
the  fixed  stars,  were  brought  into  being.  They  have  hence 
looked  upon  the  statements  and  speculations  of  geologists 
with  disfavor,  supposing  that  their  tendency  was  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  tho  Bible.  The  present  treatise,  there- 
fore, would  be  incomplete  were  I  pass  over  entirely  unnoticed 
the  question  pending  between  geologists  and  theologians. 
This  question,  however,  I  can  now  only  consider  in  brief,  ex- 
hibiting merely  the  general  aspects  of  the  controversy  as  they 
appear  to  me. 

But  bofoi'e  entering  directly  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
I  would  premise  that  all  truths  must  be  consistent  with  each 
other,  whether  found  in  the  Bible  or  in  Nature.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  conflict  unmistakably  manifest  between  the  teach- 
ings of  these  two  authorities,  it  inevitably  follows  that  one  or 
the  other  must  be  untrue ;  and  the  untruth  is  most  rationally 
predicable  of  that  which  is  most  liable  to  be  tinctured  by 
human  invention, 

Now,  the  system  of  creation,  though  subjective  and  phe- 
nomenal when  considered  in  relation  to  God,  is  positive  and 
independent  when  considered  in  relation  to  man.  The  pages 
of  the  rocky  book  were  inscribed  by  no  human  amanuensis, 
and  contain  none  of  the  whims  and  errors  of  perverted  human 
thought.  When  correctly  interpreted,  therefore,  they  are  to 
be  relied  on  as  inliillible,  and  no  theological  teachings  which 
contradict  them  can  be  considered  as  the  teachings  of  the 
eamc  God  who  wrote  those  imperishable  pages  with  his  own 
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iiitnd.     Tliis  consideration  forces  the  coneliision,  liowevet 
luctant  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  that  that  system  of  t 
which  can  be  thrown  into  a  trepidation  by  the  u  f  Id    g    t 
fact  in  nature,  and  which,  m  any  case,  treats  with  1     1 1  ty 
even  with  disrespect,  the  positive  deductions  of  sc     ce 
not,  thus  far,  liave  any  counterpart  in  the  mind    f  th  t  B 
who  is  the  Author  alilte  of  nature  and  of  heave         d    f  th 
one  harmonious  system  of  truth  which,  in  var  d 

responding  degrees,  pervatles   and   constitutes   th     1  f        d 
law  of  all  things. 

True  theology  therefore,  has  no  more  favors  t       k    f  t 
h       1     1  h  f  h    f  N     h 
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that  God  tuMuftlly  did  do  either  of  these  things,  would  be  to 
set  all  analogy  at  defiance,  and  to  take  an  everlasting  leave 
of  those  guides  to  truth  to  which  the  human  mind  is  largely 
indebted  for  all  of  its  substantial  progress.  If,  however,  we 
abstain  from  such  a  violation  of  the  Qod-establuked  laws  of 
our  rational  nature,  we  must  admit  in  their  full  force  the 
manifest  indications  of  fossilology  and  lithology,  ia  reference 
to  the  immense  periods  which  must  have  elapsed  during  the 
genesis  of  our  globe,  and  of  tb""  various  and  successive  races 
of  living  organisms  by  which  it  was  tenanted  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  man. 

Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  inherent  strength  and 
iftvulneitibiiity  of  true  tbeology,  therefore,  we  affirm,  without 
any  delicacy  or  evasion,  that  if  the  six  days  of  creation, 
spolten  of  by  Moses,  mean  only  six  times  twenty-fbur  hours 
of  our  time,  then  the  chronology  of  the  stages  of  creation,  as 
given  by  him,  is  mai>ifestly  untrue.  But  with  a  perfect 
willingness  to  find  the  account,  true  or  untrue,  as  tbe  case 
may  be,  let  us  examine  the  account  fearlessly  and  without 
reserve,  and  endeavor  to  discover  its  real  import. 

In  order  Ut  do  justice  in  our  interpretation  of  any  writer's 
language,  we  must,  of  course,  have  a  due  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing which  context,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  circumstances, 
objects,  and  personal  condition,  of  the  writer,  and  the  modes 
of  speech  prevalent  among  the  class  of  writers  to  which  ho 
belongs,  eonspii-e  to  fix  upon  bis  language.  Tliis  rule  is  so 
obviously  true,  that  no  candid  mind  will  fall  to  reoognize  its 
propriety  at  once.  Now,  the  book  of  Genesis  (as  is  the  case 
with  other  books  of  the  Bible)  was  wi'itten  in  an  age  and  a 
country  in  which  symbolical  language  was  much  in  vogue.  It 
also  cla'ms,  lilte  other  saeied  books,  to  have  been  written  by 
a  spiritually  illuminated  person,  and  for  spiritun!  purposesj 
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Olid,  admitting  these  claims,  its  peculiar  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  governed,  to  soma 
extent,  by  spiriiual  laws;  and  aecoi-ding  to  these  same  laws, 
Iherefore,  they  must  be  iuterpreteiJ.  Now,  one  way,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  only  feasible  way,  of  conveying  in  human 
language  a  deep  interior  idea  is,  by  presenting  it  in  the  verbal 
imagevj  of  some  familiar  exterior  &ct,  which  embraces  within 
itself  the  identical  principle  which  is  involved  in  such  interior 
idea.  That  this  rule  was  observed  ia  all  the  parabolic,  and 
much  of  the  pTophetic  and  descriptive  language  of  the  Bible, 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of  that  book  can 

Now,  let  it  he  observed,  that  if  Moses  himself,  through 
spiritual  or  Divine  impressions,  or  any  other  means,  had  pos- 
sessed any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  periods  which  Ge 
ology  proves  to  have  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of 
the  creation  of  our  globe  and  the  introdoctioa  of  man  upon  its 
surface,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  con- 
veyed to  the  unenlightened  minds  of  the  semi-barbarians  of  his 
age  and  nation  any  adequate  idea  of  the  actual  truth  of  the 
case;  and  any  attempt  to  do  this,  would  only  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  misapprehension,  and  would  probably  have  gene- 
rated some  of  the  wildest  forms  of  superstition.  The  probability 
is,  however,  that  Moses  himself  had  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  unmenaity  of  the  actual  periods  of  creation;  and  con- 
sidering him,  according  to  his  claims,  as  a  revelator  merely 
of  what  was  revealed  to  him,  this  admission  may  be  made 
without  affecting  the  truthfulness  of  the  representations  which 
were  by  him  recorded  as  he  himself  received  them. 

These  considerations  strongly  favor  the  belief,  even  d  priori, 
that  ani/  truHiful  record  of  the  natural  history  of  creation 
made  in  those  days,  and  especially  for  spiritual  purposes,  and 
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hy  h  spiritual  teacher,  wuuld  have  becu  couched  in  norrespoo- 
dential  and  spiritual  language,  by  which  the  principles  aad 
spirit  of  the  immense  truths  more  iateriorly  involved,  were 
brought  into  a  diminished  form  of  emhcdiment,  and  thus 
adapted  to  the  rudimentary  intellects  to  which  they  were  ad 
dressed.  Now,  a  "  day"  involves  the  principle  of,  and  hence 
spiritually  means,  one  complete  revolution.  Hut  as  each  com- 
plete revolution,  whether  requiring  a  long  or  short  period,  only 
involves  the  same  principle  or  spirit,  why  may  not  the  great 
revolutions  or  cycles  of  operation  which  comprise  the  differeat 
periods  in  our  earth's  physical  history  be,  in  spiritual  language, 
called  so  many  days? 

That  the  word  "  day"  is,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  used 
in  this  spiritual  sense,  without  necessarily  signifying  any  thing 
but  'ik^  prmeiple  or  spirit  of  a  day  (or  a  complete  revolution 
of  indefinite  duration),  is  flirther  evident  from  the  n:iancer  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  many  other  passages,  not  only  by 
Moses,  but  by  other  sacred  writers.  Thus  we  read  in  Genesis 
ii.  4,  5,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field," 
etc  Hei-e  the  six  minor  revolutions  or  days  are  comprised  in 
one  grand  revolution  or  day,  in  the  same  way  as  several  small 
circles  or  periods  may  he  comprehended  in  one  large  one. 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  "  day"  in  this  enlarged  sense  here, 
effectually  precludes  the  right  of  every  one  to  circumserihe  ita 
meaning  necessarily  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  oo- 
curs  in  the  previous  chapter  in  reference  to  the  same  subject. 

Among  the  numerous  other  examples  of  a  similar  usage  of 
the  term  "  day,"  which  may  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the 
sacred  writings,  let  the  following  suffice  for  our  present  pnr- 
pose:  "And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse  whidi 
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shall  stand  ay  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Getitilea 
seek :  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  ia  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  His  hand  again  a 
second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  His  people,"  {Isa.  x]. 
10,  II.)  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the 
mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  flow 
with  milk."  (Joe!  iii,  18.)  And  Jeaus  says,  "Abraham  re- 
joiced to  see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  (Joha 
viii,  56.)  In  neither  of  these  passages  is  it  possible  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  day"  to  the  period  of  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth.  In  candor,  therefore,  it  must  be 
acknowledgecl  to  be  at  least  extremely  p  obable  that  the  vord 
"day"  is  used  in  an  equally  c  la  ged  and  sp  tual  sense  nthe 
equally  spiritual  Janguage  f  tl  e  f  "st  1  apte  of  Geoes  s — 
especially  as  there  are  so  ma  j  o  her  facts  and  c  r  un  sta  ces 
to  corrolDorate  such  sm  inte  j  e 

Considering  the  six  days  of  cr  at  on  tl  en  as  express  g  six 
periods  of  very  long  duiat  on  let  us  qa  ei^hetle  the  nei- 
dentsandcharacteristlcaofthe  epe  odsasdesc  bedlyMoses, 
bear  any  similarity  to  the  miadente  m  the  physical  his.toij  <rf 
OUT  globe,  as  revealed  by  geological  science;  and  whether  the 
Mosiuc  classification  of  periods  and  operations  possesses  that 
evidence  of  truthfulness  which  consists  in  a  conformity  to  the 
law  of  the  three-fold  and  seven.fold  correspondential  series. 

In  a  previous  general  survey,  ranging  from  the  origin  to  the 
full  maturity  of  our  globe,  we  have  seen  that  there  were  seven 
grand  periods  or  stages  in  its  development,  as  there  are  seven 
stages  in  the  development  and  compartments  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  perfect  systems.  These  peiiods,  however,  are  not 
throughout  exactly  coincident  with  the  periods  described  by- 
Moses,  inasmuch  as  the  two  descriptions  embrace  subjects 
loroewhat  difTerent.    Ii  our  general  geological  survey  we  hava 
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erdea^ored  to  unfold  the  history  of  the  developments  of  tha 

earth  as  such,  speaking  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creations 

only  incidentally ;  whi      t 
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desci'iption  at  a     ejo  h      hen  th  th  ^las  ] 

state  of  imperfect  supe'iical  con    1  d  d 

the  water  of  the  ocean  was  st  U  d  ft     -da.       p 
und  turbid  atmosphere.     The  eh       1  d        V  d    s  at 

thatperiod"  without  form  and  V   d  — th  t         th    t       nge- 
ment,  and  vacant—"  and  darkn  [         h     f         t  the 

deep,"     This "  darkness"  may  1:  d  t     h        1   en  a 

natural  consequence  of  the  state    t  th    at       pi  hi  was 

probably  stUl  so  thick  as  not  to  b  1yd   t    g     h  11    from 

the  fluid  portions  of  the  earth,  and  f        th        tc      1    h     sted 
iipoi;  its  surface,  in  which  cond  t        t  w     Id     f  co  have 

been  .^mpletely  impervious  to  tl  1  y  Th  h  t  Di- 
vine operation  naturally  required,  therefoi'e,  was  to  produce 
changes  in,  and  precipitations  from,  the  aqueous  portions  of 
the  atmosphei-e,  such  as  would  admit  of  the  descent  of  some 
degree  of  solar  light  to  the  earth's  surfiicc.  This  operation 
is  descrilied  by  Moees,  in  saying,  "The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  watera ;  ^d  God  said,  Let  there  be  light : 
and  thei'e  was  light."  This,  according  to  the  account,  consti- 
tuted the  work  of  t\is^rstda^.  And  here  it  may  be  lemarked, 
oiice  for  all,  that  ths  phrase,  "  the  evening  and  the  morning," 
which  is  used  as  the  standing  synonym  of  the  different 
14 
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"days"  in  this  account,  seems  to  stand  simply  for  the  begia- 
iiiiig  and  close  of  the  different  periods — a  use  of  languaga 
similar  to  that  employed  by  us  when  we  speak  of  the  "eve"  or 
"morn"  of  a  "new  era." 

It  is  said,  that  "  God  called  the  light  Bay,  and  the  darknesa 
He  called  Night."  In  this  passage,  the  words  "  day"  and 
"night"  are  probably  (though  not  necessarily)  used  in  tbeir 
ei'dinary  acceptation,  and  point  to  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  and  a  successive  illumination  of  its  sides  by  the  sun. 
But  owing  to  the  thick  atmospheric  vapors  which  still  con- 
tinued to  prevail  to  a  gi'cat  extent,  the  sun  would  doubtless 
have  still  been  invisible  to  a  spectator,  could  such  have  been 
placed  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  amount  of  solar  light 
that  could  have  penetrated  to  the  earth,  was  probably  much 
less  than  is  now  received,  even  thi-ough  the  thickest  and  dark- 
est clouds. 

The  next  work  seems  to  have  consisted  in  producing  further 
changes  and  regulations  in  the  atmosphere,  by  which  a  moro 
distinct  lino  of  demarcation  was  established  between  the  waters 
intended  to  be  suspended  in  the  air,  and  those  designed  to 
preserve  a  more  condensed  form  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
Moses,  being  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  words  which 
his  primitive  and  meager  language  afforded,  describes  this 
work  by  saying,  "And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters."  Hebj'aists  tell  us  that  the  word  "firmament"  is  a 
very  impi-oper  rendering  of  the  original  word,  which  signifiei 
simply  an  expanse  or  space ;  "  Consequently,"  (says  Dr. 
Clai'ke)  "  that  circumbient  space  or  expansion,  separating  tlia 
clouds,  which  are  in  the  higher  regions  of  it,  from  the  seas, 
etc,  which  are  below  it."  Dui'ing  the  high  tempei-ature  of 
the  earth's  surface, whi-ih Geology  proves  tJ  have  prevailed  in 
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those  earlj  times,  there  was  probably  every  ratennediate  gra- 
detiun  between  the  most  dense  fluid  and  the  must  expanded 
vapor,  the  fluid  and  aeriform  sabstancea  having  no  very 
marked  line  of  distinction.  While  such  was  the  case,  the  "cir- 
cumambient space"  supposed,  could  have  had  no  distinct  exist- 
tace.  A  physical  change  which  established  the  water,  at- 
mosphere, and  aqueous  vapor  and  clouds  respectively  as 
iuch,  was  of  course  the  next  necessary  step  in  creation's  pro- 
gress; and  this  is  all  that  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  passage 
before  us  as  constituting  the  work  of  the  second  period  op 
"day."     . 

It  was  probably  during  Uie  peHoa  comprised  within  this 
day,  that  the  transition  roclo  beneath  the  coal  measures  were 
deposited.  These  contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
of  low  types,  which  are  almost  exclusively  marine.  But  to 
the  creation  of  these,  Moses  seeros  to  make  no  allusion,  which 
fact  will  not  excite  particular  surprise,  when  we  consider  their 
comparative  unimportance  to  the  grand  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  whidi  was  simply  to  describe  how  the  physical  structure 
and  conditions  by  which  man  ia  more  obviously  surrounded, 
came  to  exist. 

The  next  work  consisted  in  the  partition  of  land  and  water 
(or  the  elevation  of  the  former),  and  the  development  of  ter- 
restrial vegetation,  "And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together,  and  let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear :  and  it  was  so.  .  .  .  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yield- 
ing fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth : 
and  it  was  so."  This  was  the  work  of  the  third  great  period 
or  day,  and  manifests  a  surprising  agreement  with  the  events 
of  the  period  of  the  great  Coal  Formation.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  almost  exclusively  m  trine,  and  the  almost  totol 
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absence  of  terrestrial^  fossils  in  the  previously  deposited  I'ocks^ 
proves  that  the  ocean,  np  to  this  time,  covered  nearly  the 
whol'  surface  oi  th  earth — which  is  in  exict  atrreement  with 
the  Mosa  roco  A  wl  el  pi  ea  ti  at  the  pa  1 1  of  land  and 
water  was  ot  n  de  u  1 1  that  p  od  But  la  ge  di-eaa  of  land 
be  g  th  si  t,hHy  el  vated  above  the  le  el  ot  the  waters, 
tl  ese  aa  anothe  st  ong  o  ol  o  t  on  of  t!  e  record,  were 
CO  e  ed  bv  a  p  ofuse  egetat  o  wl  h  subsequcitly  became 
CO  verte  1  to  the  nn  n  e  b  d  ol  n  e  al  c  al  now  found 
to  1  e  so  esse  t  al  fo  the  phys  cal  con  fo  t  a  d  so  ial  progress 
of  the  huma      ace 

The  next  woik  is  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  cosmogonist  in 
the  foUowjDg  terms  "And  God  said.  Lot  there  be  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  heaieii,  to  divide  the  day  fmm  the  night; 
and  let  them  he  foi  signs  and  for  reasons,  and  for  days  and 
years.  And  let  them  lie  foi  li^hta  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  gne  light  upon  the  earth  arid  it  was  so.  And 
God  made  two  gioat  lights  the  gieatei  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lessei  hght  to  rule  (he  night  he  made  the  stars 
also." 

To  supeificial  readeis,  this  passage  has  seemed  exceedingly 
paradoxical  Thi>  supposition  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
had  no  e'^istcnce  untd  the  comp'i) itn e  atom  which  forms  this 
earth,  had  attained  to  the  advanced  stage  of  its  development, 
previously  desctibed,  is,  with  ^ny  inteipretation  of  the  word 
"  day,"  so  unphilosophical  ind  unreasonable  as  to  utterly 
defy  intelligent  belief  Ciiticism,  however,  has  shown  that 
the  translation  of  the  passage  before  us,  does  injustice  to  the 
original,  which  does  not  iieLessauly  meaa  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  weie  not  ttealed  until  the  fourth  day.  Professor 
Hitehcock,  who  is  a  learned  thpologun  as  well  as  geologist, 
Kays,  upon  this  point     "  If  it  be  objected  that,  according  to 
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Moses,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  not  created  tOl  the 
fourth,  day,  it  may  be  i-eplied,  that  a  more  just  interpretation 
of  his  language  sliows  his  meaning  to  be,  not  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  created  on  the  fourth  day,  but  that  they  wei'e 
then  first  appointed  to  serve  their  present  offices ;  and  that 
they  might  have  been  in  existence  through  countless  ages," 

Admitting  sudi  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  wo 
find,  again,  that  the  record  raarvelously  coincides  with  the 
indication  of  geological  facta.  In  our  previous  survey  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  globe,  we  saw  conclusive  evidence  that 
up  to  the  dose  of  the  Coal  Penod,  a  nearly  uniform  tempera- 
ture prevailed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  all  latitudes, 
aJid  that  there  could  have  been  no  distinction  of  warm  and 
cold  seasons.  This  ia  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  rocks 
of  that  period,  in  all  latitudes,  contain  the  fossils  of  plants  and 
animals  analogous  only  to  those  which  mow  flourish  between 
the  tropics.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  state  of  climate  could 
tiot  have  been  governed,  in  any  great  degree,  by  the  i-ays  of 
the  sun,  which  vary  so  much  as  to  their  intensity,  in  the  dif- 
ferent latitudes ;  and  hence,  as  remarked  in  our  previous 
generalization,  the  sun's  rays,  during  the  Coal  and  pi-evious 
periods,  could  not  yet  have  penetrated  the  atmosphere,  thick 
and  heavy  as  it  probably  was,  ia  such  a  way  as  would  have 
rendered  that  luminary  visi&le  to  a  human  spectator,  had  such 
an  one  been  then  placed  upon  the  earth's  surface.  For  the 
same  reason  the  moon  and  stars  must  also,  during  those 
periods,  have  been  invisible.  Up  to  that  period,  therefore, 
the  heavenly  bodies  could  not  have  ruled  the  seasons, 
either  as  to  their  tempei'ature  or  their  distinct  periodical 
revolutions  j  and  all  the  light  which  could  have  descended 
from  them  to  the  earth  must  have  been  but  dim.  and  in- 
distinct. 
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But  in  preceding  pages  it  was  shown,  fi'om  the  peculiar  man 
ner  in  which  the  impressions  of  frost-marks,  the  tracks  of 
migratory  birds,  etc.,  occurred,  during  the  geological  formation 
immediately  succeeding  the  Carboniferous  Period  (viz.,  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation),  that  distinctions  of  seasons 
and  climates  must  then  clearly  have  existed,  and  hence  that 
the  sun  must  tlien  have  exerted  his  direct  power  upon  the  earth, 
which  then,  as  now,  varied  in  its  intensity  with  the  different 
positions  assumed  by  the  earth  during  its  orbitual  revolution. 
An  atmospheric  condition  which  oo«ld  thus  have  admitted  of  a 
direct  descent  of  the  solar  rays,  must  also  have  rendered  the 
moon  and  stars  distinctly  visible  to  such  of  the  earth's  tenants 
as  had  eyes  to  perceive  them ;  and  in  these  facts  we  have  an 
abundant  verification  of  the  Mosaic  record,  as  to  the  work  of 
the  fourth  day.  It  consisted  simply  in  those  atmospheric 
clarifications  by  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  appoint- 
ed, or  allowed  to  exercise  the  office  of,  ruling  the  seasons,  and 
dividing  time  into  distinct  periods. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  being  thus  admitted  to  the 
earth's  surface,  tiie  latter  consequently  became  habitable  to 
higher  orders  of  living  creatures.  Accordingly,  the  next  stage 
of  creation's  progress  is  thus  described :  "  And  God  said,  Let 
the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
forth  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind." 
Some  of  the  "  moving  creatures  "  here  spoiien  of  as  intr'>duc«d 
into  being,  were  probably  wholly  aquatic,  and  others  wei'c  of 
,  the  lower  orders  of  air-breathing  animals.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  remains  of  classes  of  animals  here  spoken  of,  first 
begin  to  appear  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  strata,  which  ia 
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the  formation  next  above  the  oirboniferous  system,  and  which 
must  have  been  succeeded,  and  measurably  accompanied  by 
the  clarification  of  the  atmosphere,  spoken  of  as  the  worlt  of 
(he  previous  day.  Por  it  is  in  the  Bed  Sandstone  stratifi- 
cation that  we  fiad  the  footprints  of  frogs,  tortoises,  and  &trds. 
The  latter  were  mainly,  as  Prof<issor  Hitchcoclt  intimates,  of 
the  GralJse  family,  or  the  family  of  waders,  and  were  therefore, 
with  the  former,  intimately  connected  with  the  water,  as  the 
Mosaic  account  implies.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  these  bii-ds  were  the  very  "  fowl  "  of  which  Moses 
epeaks. 

The  other  part  of  the  work  of  this  period,  according  to  the 
oommon  translation,  consisted  in  the  creation  of  "  gnat  -whales," 
■ate.  This,  admitting  our  definition  of  the  word  "day,"  forms 
^he  only  apparent  diaei'epancy  between  geology  and  the 
isacred  cosmogony ;  for  whales  do  not  appear  to  have  existed 
before  a  aomewhat  advanced  stage  of  the  so-called  Tertiary 
t'ormation,  and  a  very  long  period  after  tliis  time.  But 
ei'iticism  resolves  even  this  apparent  discrepancy  into  a  sur- 
prising harmony.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  wrote  before 
geology  was  much  cultivated,  and  hence  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  making  out  a  harmony  between  its  teachings  and  the 
declarations  of  Moses,  j-einarks  upon  the  expression  in  the 
-passage  before  us:  "Though  this  is  generally  understood  by 
thQ  different  versions  as  signifying  whales,  yet  the  original 
must  be  understood,  rather  as  a  general  than  a  particular 
term,  comprising  all  gi'eat  aquatic  animals."  Now  the 
marine  savriam  were  "great  aquatic  animals."  These,  with 
amphibious  and  terrestrial  reptiles  of  enormous  size,  came  in 
during  the  deposition  of  the  New  Ked  Sandstone,  and  ex- 
tensively characterized  the  whole  so-called  Secondary  For- 
mation.    Thus  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  work  of  the  fifth 
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day,  or  grand  period,  is  also  admirably  verified  by  g 

Animala  of  the  classes  just  described,  both  according  to 
Geology  and  Moses,  preceded  the  more  perfect  land  animals, 
the  mammalia,  upon  the  stage  of  existence.  The  creation  of 
these  latter  is  said  to  have  constituted  the  first  part  of  the 
work  of  the  following,  being  the  sixth  day,  or  period,  which  is 
th«s  spoken  of;  "And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
made  the  beast  of  the  earth,  and  the  cattle  after  their  kind," 
eto.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  portion  of  the  account  is 
found  in  tlie  remains  of  the  maiamalial  quadrupeds  of  the 
Tertiary  Period,  io  the  more  recent  portions  of  which  we  have 
shown  that  there  was  an  actual  shading  off  of  the  animated 
tribes  into  the  eyisting  species.  Moreover,  the  work  of  this 
day,  or  period,  both  according  to  Geology  and  Mosos,  was 
completed  by  the  introduction  of  Man  into  being,  as  the 
grand  ultimatum  of  all  the  creative  efforts.  Thence,  so  far  as 
that  great  series  of  unfoldings  was  concerned,  ensued  a  period 
of  reH,  and  the  present  is  that  sabattic  period. 

The  candid  reader  who  has  attentively  followed  me  through 
this  investigation,  will  bear  witness  that  I  have  made  no  effort 
to  explain  away,  or  to  change  the  true  aspect  of  properly 
understood  facts,  in  order  to  make  out  a  correspondencs 
between  the  teaching  of  science  and  those  of  Moses,  but  that 
I  have  labored  to  simply  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  two  reve- 
lations in  their  true  aspect,  leaving  them  to  confirm  or  refute 
each  other  as  they  might.  The  coincidence  between  the  two 
revelations,  therefore,  which,  from  generals  to  particulars,  has 
here  appeared  so  striking,  is  one  for  which  no  human  collator 
is  responsible,  as  it  exists  independently  and  unalterably  in 
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the  absolute  faclt.  of  thp  case  All  that  is  required  to  exhibit 
one  revelation  as  a  substantial  tran&i  ript  of  the  other,  is  an  ad 
mission  that  the  woid  "day"  is  used  by  Moses  in  the  senaa 
of  an  indefinite  period—a  sense  in  irhich  it  is  used  in  scores 
of  instances  in  the  Bible,  and  a  sense  in  which  Moses  unques- 
tionably used  it  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  where,  in  a  more  summary 
allusion  to  these  same  works  of  eieation,  he  spealts  of  "thb 
BAT  that  the  Lord  Glod  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens." 

As  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  suppose  that  all  these 
surprising  coincidences  could  have  been  a  mere  work  of 
chance,  the  conclusion  is  scarcely  avoidable,  that  the  account 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  by  whomsoever  written,  must 
have  originated  in  a  source  of  intelligence  in  which  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  history  of  the  creation  was  familiarly 
emh  raced. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  Moses  Knew  nothing,  at 
least  in  an  exterior  way,  about  Geology  ;  for  of  this  science 
the  whole  human  race  has  been  ignorant  until  within  the  last 
century,  I  apprehend  that  nothing  short  of  an  hypothesis  of 
a  spiritual  or  Divine  enllghteument,  will  be  found  adequate  tn 
explain  the  origin  of  this  biblical  and  wonderfully  accurate 
account  of  creation.  Concerning  the  laws  of  such  enlighten- 
ment, some  explanations  may  be  submitted  in  a  future  work. 

I  have  deemed  it  useful  to  show,  in  this  summary  manner, 
the  true  bearings  of  geological  science  upon  the  initial  revela- 
tion of  the  Bible,  partly  to  correct  a  tendency  which,  strange 
to  say,  has  been  manifested  in  the  modern  spiritual  mode  of 
philosiiphizing,  to  treat  lightly  this  and  other  revelations  of 
the  Bible,  on  account  of  the  supposed  "  unproffressed"  state  of 
their  writers;  partly  for  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the 
fact,  that  all  true  tneology  and  other  species  of  doctrine, 
whether  found  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  mnst  conform  to  t^« 
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unavoidable  deductions  of  soientifie  facts  ;  and  partly  for  tbi 
purpose  of  fuithcr  unfolding  that  remarkable  law  of  the  three- 
fold and  seven-fold  con-eapondential  series,  which  runs  through 
all  complete  systems  of  truth,  and  of  which  the  Mosaic  gene- 
ralization, properly  understood,  affords  a  conspicuous  example. 
That  the  seven-fold  series  of  creative  operations  here  spoken 
of  by  the  sacred  writer,  exactly  conforms  to  the  natural  and 
Divine  law  of  sereal  arrangement  which  we  have  heretofore 
infolded,  is  obvious  from  the  correspondences  between  the 
respective  members  of  its  Pi'imary  and  Secondary  Trioities, 
which  will  be  pei'ceived  by  an  inspection  of  the  following 
juxtaposed  columns,  and  from  the  eharactei-istics  of  the  rela- 
tions which  each  member  of  the  series,  from  first  to  last,  ex- 
iiibits  toward  the  others,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  same 
which  the  same  members  in  other  serieses  respectively  bear 
toward  their  associates. 

Secondary  TRtrJiTV. 

4th  Day.  Definite  solar  iig'A((bj 

the  sua  becoming  visible.) 


PnlMABY  ThiKITI, 

1st  Day,  Diffused  and  rudimental 
light:  ("  God  said,  Let  thara 
be  ligbt.") 

3ndDay.  A tmospnerie  and  terres- 
trial distiQetions,  or  more  defin- 
ite line  of  demarcation  between 
ooniJensed  and  vapory  ■Bat(r. 
("rirmu...!.") 


Bti  Day.  Higher  and  first  impor- 
tant forms  of  oceanic,  terres- 
trial, and  aitmoBpheric  lifa. 
(■'  Great    whales"    or    aquat- 


"  fowls.") 
6th   Day.    Ultimate    Tenants   of 
dry  land.   (Mammalial  quadru- 
peds and  Man.) 
7th  Day.  Rest,  and  Divine  habitation  in  the  Ultimate  of  the  oreativo 

Hei-e  the  cori'cspondence  between  the  works  of  tbe  _first  and 
Jburtli  days,  or  peiiods,  is  peixseptible  at  a  glance,  in  that  thej 
consisted  of  different  degi-ees  of  illumination  of  the  earth'f 
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surface.  The  correspondence  between  the  works  of  the  secotia 
and  Ji/tk  days  is  obvious,  but  becomes  stiil  more  marked  by 
the  additioa  of  a  few  facts  which  Moses,  in  his  brief  survey, 
left  out,  but  which  are  supplied  by  geological  science.  The 
second  day,  according  to  Moses,  was  characterized  by  the  de- 
velopment of  more  marked  distinctions  between  earth,  water, 
and  atmosphere,  expi'essed  by  the  creation  of  the  "  firma- 
ment," or  the  super-terrestrial  expanse  ;  while  geology  shows 
that  the  ^/Ih  day  was  characterized  by  the  development  of  a 
second  degree  of  similar  distinctions,  whereby  alternations  of 
climates  and  seasons,  cold  and  heat,  rains,  winds,  etc.,  super- 
vened. Moreover,  the  fifth  day,  according  to  the  biblical 
account,  was  characterized  by  the  development  of  rudimenUu 
land  and  aerial  anfmala;  while,  according  to  geology,  the 
second  day,  after  the  incipient  creation  of  light,  was  further  oc- 
cupied by  the  creation  of  the  rudimental  marine  animals,  o( 
the  radiata,  articulata,  mollusca,  and  lishes  of  the  so-called 
Transition  Formation,  The  creation  of  these,  Moses  passes 
over  in  silence,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  conceived  to  con- 
sist in  their  comparative  non-importance,  and  in  the  fact  that 
in  that  unlntellectual  age,  they  were  not,  as  facte  in  nature, 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  excite  general  inquiry  as  to  their 

Purther  correspondences  are  also  developed,  by  the  aid  of 
geological  science,  between  the  tldrd  and  sixth  days,  but  con 
cerning  these  I  need  not  particularize. 

If  the  reader  will  now  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  mem- 
bers of  this  series  of  creations  as  described  by  Moses,  with  the 
members  of  any  seven-fold  series  of  creations  or  operations 
which  we  have  heret'sfore  described,  or  which  we  may  describe 
hereafter,  he  will  find  that  eank  m&mher  is  Co  its  series  vikat 
the  same  member  of  any  other  natural  seven-jhld  series  is  la  t3v 
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other  members  mth  ivkich  it  is  as'^ociated,  and  that  betwetn  this 
and  all  other  serieses  there  is  the  same  correspondence  as  there 
is  heiween  ani/  two  octaves  in  tnusic.  It  ia,  he  it  reniembered, 
upoa  the  fact  of  this  correspondence  between  the  serieses, 
whether  generally  or  minutely  iu=ipeeted,  that  we  base  our 
conchision  as  to  the  unity  of  phin  which  runs  through  nature, 
pointing  to  an  origin  in  the  seven-fold  and  corresponding 
harnaonies  of  the  one  Infinite  God,  who,  from  His  own  Es- 
sence, has  projected,  from  His  own  Life  animates,  and,  from 
His  own  Wisdom,  directs,  ali  thing?.  It  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  this  supposition  of  a  Divine  originative  and  controlling 
Power,  that  Moses,  in  the  simple  and  untechnical  language  of 
hia  times,  refers  the  work  of  ca«h  of  the  successive  periods  of 
creation  to  a  Divine  agency,  and  not  to  any  force  of  develop- 
ment inhering  in  nature  as  independent  of  God, 

I  may  add,  that  if  there  actually  is  a  perfect  conformity 
from  generals  lo  particulars,  between  the  principles  involved 
in  this  seven-fold  series  of  operations  mentioned  by  Moses, 
and  those  involved  in  every  other  seven-fold  natural  or 
spiritual  series,  whether  it  be  found  in  science  or  in  the  Bible, 
this  feet  must  be  considered  as  sti-ongly  confirming,  not  to 
say  absolutely  demonstrating,  our  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
mighty  law  here  involved,  and  must  go  fer  to  convince 
reasonable  siteptica  of  the  truth  of,  at  least,  those  portions  of 
the  Biblical  revelation  which  are  found  to  clearly  recognize 
that  law.  Yet,  from  a  close  inspection  of  the  sacred  writings, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  law  is  not  only  expressly  recoguized 
in  numerous  instances,  but  that  it  runs  through  the  whole 
Divine  plans  of  operation,  in  reference  to  the  human  race, 
trf  which  th?  Bible  gives  an  historical  and  prophetic  reflex. 
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IHE   MINEKAL 


From  ths  terrestrial  creation,  as  a  whole,  i 
brief  consideration  of   the    general   sub-creations   which   it 
involve.     The  first  of  these  is  the  Mineral  Kihodom, 

The  Mineral  Kingdom,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  em- 
braces all  physical  or  terrestrial  substances,  with  their  various 
forms  and  compounds.  Being  thus  general  in  its  range,  it  is 
hence  a  comparatively  indefinite  Kingdom;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  experienced  more  embarrass- 
ment in  reducing  it  to  distinct  classifications,  than  I  have  in 
respect  to  any  other  system  of  being  or  operation  ;  and,  after 
all,  I  can  only  pret«nd  to  a  comparatively  close  approximatiou 
to  correctness  in  my  conclusions.  Such  an  approximation, 
embracing  the  most  comprehensive  serial  arrangement  of  phy- 
Mcal  substances,  is  that  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Seconbaht  Trinitv. 

4.  Seeoniiary  gaseous  or  terres- 
trial atmosphere. 

5.  Segregated,  embracing  radi- 
mental  crystalline  forms ,  both 
solid  and  ataospheric. 

6.  Complete  material  arrange- 
ments and  ultimate  cryiUl- 
line  forms. 

7.  QovBrning  iniponderallle* 


1.  Primeval  gaseous 
chaos. 

2.  Igneous  liquid. 

t.  Solidified  amorphi 


r  mnudane 


15 
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gdom;  or, 


If  the  reader  will  carefully  inspect  this  table,  ho  will  herfl 
find  the  same  harmony  of  parts,  the  same  correspondence  be- 
tween Primary  and  Secondary  Trinities,  the  same  order  of 
relations,  and  the  same  pniiciples  of  serial  association,  which 
he  will  find  in  all  otber  natural  seven-fold  serieses  heretofore 
exhibited,  or  hereaftei'  to  be  exhibited. 

But  a  still  more  specific  classification  of  mineral  or  physical 
substances  embraces  all  the  simple  elements,  with  theit 
natural  compound  forms,  as  known  to  chemistry — as  will  ba 
seen  by  the  following  table : 


1,  Alkalizabte  and  oiidizable 
simples  (such  as  Potnssium, 
sodium,  iron,  lead,  hydrogen. 


.(,.) 


i.  Lowest  comMned  forms  (such 
B3  alkaliex,  acids,  oiidea,  sul- 
phurets,  carburets,  etc.) 


3.  Flagriitors,oralk[ilizerB,acid-      6.  Higher    nmd   nltim 

iSera,  and  osidiiers  (oijgen 

and  chlorine). 

7    PerTading  and  enveloping  electraid,  or  etheraid  unit,  as  b,  homo- 
geneous InTolution  and  evolutian  of  all  forma. 

But  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  as  commonly  contemplated,  is 
circumscribed  to  the  realm  of  crystallized  forms,  and  the 
amorphous  substances  from  which  these  immediately  proceed. 
A  theory  of  a  septioary  arrangement  of  the  Mineral  King- 
dom, as  viewed  in  this  aspect,  might  be  here  submitted,  but, 
from  not  having  made  cry  sialography  a  particular  branch  of 
study,  I  have  not  snfficient  confidence  in  its  conformity  to 
nature,  and  will  therefore  omit  it.  Enough,  however,  bus 
been  said  to  show  that  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  in  its  more 
general  aspect,  conforms  to  the  seven-fold  seri&l  and  oar;& 
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Bpondential  law  seen  to  apply  in  other  eases  and  nothing  is 
here  discovered  to  mar,  but  every  thing  illustrates,  the  har- 
mony and  unity  of  the  great  plan  of  creation.  With  these 
remarks,  then,  we  ■will  proceed  to  consider  the  Kingdom  of 
forms  immediately  succeeding  the  mineral,  in  the  otdir  o( 
development.  * 
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CHAPTEK    XV. 

THE    VEGETABLE    KINQDOM. 

The  seven-fold  constitution  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  as  a 
whole,  is  illustrated  by  tie  seven  progressive  deveiopments  in 
ihe  growth  of  a.  single  perfect  tree,  which  consist  of  1.  The 
root,  or  little  appendages  thrown  out  from  the  germ  before  the 
stem  appears ;  2.  The  simple  stem ;  3.  The  branches ;  4.  The 
leaves;  5,  The  flower-buds;  6.  The  blossoms;  and  7.  The 
fruit.  The  seven  corresponding  divisions  of  vegetable  forms 
may  bo  traced  as  follows : 

The  ^rsi  and  lowest  of  these  consists  simply  of  confused 
radical  fibers,  which  do  not  necessarily  appear  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  constitution,  this  degree  of  vegetation  is 
but  little  superior  to  the  finest  forms  of  crystallization,  from 
which  it  differs  principally  in  respect  to  its  soft  and  succulent 
nature,  the  frequent  curvOinear  directions  of  its  fibers,  and  the 
circular  forms  of  their  transverse  sections.  Of  this  lowest 
kind  of  vegetation,  we  have  examples  in  the  slimy  accretions 
which  occur  upon  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  logs,  etc.,  submerged 
in  water ;  and  of  which  the  fibrous  underground  mould  which 
occurs  in  warm  wet  soil,  impregnated  with  rapidly  decompos- 
ing matter,  constitutes  the  terrestrial  representative. 

The  second  division  of  vegetable  forms  is  represented  by 
plants  that  have  a  simple  stem  or  shoot  projecting  above  the 
earth,  but  no  branches  nor  leaves.  Of  these,  some  of  thti 
amplest  specie-s  of  sea-weeds  afford  examples. 
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The  third  divlsioti  consists  of  the  branching  forms  of  sea 
plants,  of  whieii  ih.'H  Jucoides  afford  an  example. 

The  fowrih  division  consists  of  terrestrial  herbacea,  which 
are  characterized  by  fully  developed  leaves.  But  tte  lower 
forms  of  this  general  division  also  embrace  lichens,  mosses, 
fungi,  etc. 

The  fftk  division  consists  of  arborescent  cryptogamia,  or 
of  those  perennial  plants  in  which  the  organs  of  fractitication 
are  concealed. 

The  sixth  division  consists  of  the  arborescent  monocotyledon- 
ous,  or  of  those  flowering  trees  whose  seed  has  bnt  one  lobe ;  and 

The  seventh  division  consists  of  the  arborescent  dicotyledo- 
nous, or  of  those  flowering  trees  whose  seeds  have  two  lobes, 
and  which  are  the  most  perfect  forma  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

This  comprehensive  classification,  though  new,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  order  of  succession  in  vegetable  crea- 
tions as  indicated  in  fossilology,  and  is  therefore  natural. 
Each  one  of  these  divisions,  of  course,  is  subject  to  sub-classi- 
fications, which  sometimes  run  parallel  with  each  other  ;  but 
an  herbaceous  and  arborescent  plant  which  possess  the  same 
number  of  starnins,  pistils,  or  cotyledons,  evidently  should  not 
simply  on  that  account,  be  placed  in  absolutely  the  same  clasa 
or  order. 

That  it  may  the  more  clearly  be  perceived  that  this  claasili- 
cation  conforms  to  the  serial  and  cori'espondential  law  hereto- 
fore unfolded,  we  will  reduce  it  to  the  following  foi-m  : 

Primary  Thinitv.  Secondary  Trinity 

(Marine  furnii.)  |             {Terrestrial forms.) 

1.  Radical  fiber  4.  Terrestrial  herbacea  {leafing.' 

2,  Simple  Btem  6.  Arborescent  orjptogamia. 

8.  Brftnching.  '  6.  Flowering  monocotjledonouB. 

7,  Flowering  dicotyledonous. 
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Here  it  is  seen  that  the  firat  member  of  the  Pj-imary  Ti-in. 
ity,  the  radicjil  fiber  or  the  root  principle,  so  to  speak,  of 
vegetation,  has  its  counterpait  and  sub-coiTespondent  ia  tha 
ih'st  member  of  the  Secondary  Trinity,  in  the  leafing  plants — • 
leaves  behig  merely  aerial  roots.  The  second  member  of  tlie 
Primary  Trinity,  consisting  of  plants  with  a  simple  stem,  has 
its  counterpart  and  sub-coiTespondent  in  the  second  member 
of  the  Secondary  Trinity — the  organs  of  fructification  in  the 
cryptogamous  plants  being  connected  with  the  leaves,  and 
being  mere  shoots  from  them  as  from,  a  root.  Considering 
the  cryptogamous  plants  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  as  a  whole, 
as  corresponding  to  the  flower-buds  of  a  single  tree,  the  third 
member  of  the  Secondary  Trinity,  .showing  the  hranchinff» 
from  the  flower-buds,  as  from  a  stem,  bears  a  certain  corre- 
spondence to  the  third  member  of  the  Primary  Trinity,  em- 
bracing merely  the  branching  forms  of  vegetation,  The  seventh 
member  is  not  only  of  a  more  perfect  organic  structure,  but 
it  embraces  all  the  more  perfeet_^it5eart«(f  trees  which  affoi'd 
nourishment  to  higher  kingdoms,  and  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  crown  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom.  It  ia 
thus  seen  that  the  grand  and  natural  divisions  of  the  Vegeta- 
ble World,  conform  to  the  septenary  and  ternary  serial  law ; 
and  its  complete  series  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  corre- 
Rpondgenerallyand  particularly  with  all  other  complete  seriea 
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THE    AKIMAL    EINODOM. 

The  Animal  Kingdom  follows  as  next  in  the  orSei  of  pro- 
gression, after  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Its  divisions,  in  theii 
regular  order  of  ascension  fj^om  lowest  to  highest,  and  also, 
generally  speaking,  ia  respect  to  their  successive  periods  of 
developnaeat  as  shown,  by  fossijology,  are  aa  follows : 


Primary  Thisity. 

Second AHY  Trinity. 

(Jfarine  forn^.) 

(^Terrestrial  forms.) 

I.  RAEiiTA  (aonl  insects,  crinoi- 

4.  REPTiLEs.     {The   lower  fbrms 

dinns,     stiir-fialiGS,      mcdusi^e, 

of  this  diTision  embrace  also  th« 

etc.) 

terrestrial  molluBCi  and  articn- 

latn,  such  us  snaiU,  worms,  in- 

aeela,  etc.) 

2,.Articolata  (sea- worms,  trilo- 

5.  Birds. 

bites,  oraba,  lobsters,  etc.) 

8.   VCRTEBHATEI.  FiSHES. 

6,  Mammaua. 

7.  Man  na  a  terr 

f trial  being. 

Ih  this  table  are  represented  three  general  divisiLns  of  ma- 
rine  forms,  and  three  general  divisions  of  terrestrial  forma. 
The  first  division  of  marine  fonns  is  to  its  sphere  of  existence 
and  to  the  divisions  of  marine  forms  which  follow  it,  what  the 
first  division  of  terrestrial  forma  ia  to  ita  sphere  of  existence, 
and  to  the  divisions  which  follow  it;  and  so  also  the  one  trine 
in  its  sphere  cori-eaponds  to  the  other  trine  in  its  spbere,  both 
in  the  complex  and  in  the  successive  divisions  of  each. 

it  may  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  classification,  that  it 
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leaves  out  one  important  division  of  tho  animal  kingdom,  viz., 
the  MoUusca.  To  tiiis  it  may  be  replied,  tliat  the  Mollusai, 
especially  in  its  lower  forms,  seem,  to  he  but  a  higher  branch 
of  the  Radiata.  Some  of  the  lower  or  univalve  shell-fish 
grow  in  clusters,  or  united  compartments,  almost  as  one  ani- 
mal,  and  in  this  essentia!  characteristic  are  somewhat  allied 
to  the  pollpiaria,  which  comprises  one  class  of  the  Badiata, 
This  quality  of  growing  in  clusters  or  connected  compart- 
ments, is  preserved  even  by  some  u'  the  bivalves,  sneh  aa 
muscles,  oysters,  etc.  The  i3etached  bivalves,  having  locomo- 
tive powers,  seem  to  be  an  ascension  fi'om.  these ;  and  the  still 
higher  orders  of  mollusca,  viz.,  the  gastropoda  and  cephalo- 
poda, seem  to  be  but  higher  representations  of  the  same  sys- 
tem of  CTeative  design,  which,  as  its  lowest  expression,  evolved 
the  polipiaria  and  crinoids. 

I  have  personally  observed  that  the  whilk,  which  is  among 
the  higher  orders  of  shell-fish,  propagates  through  the  medium 
of  a  zoophitic,  or  v  egetable^like,  form,  with  an  attached  stem, 
and  contamiDg  leaflike  appendages  or  poda,  in  which  the 
young  are  biought  to  fcetal  maturity.  The  Kadiata  and  Mol- 
lusca, theiefore,  may  be  considered  as  coniprehended  in  one 
general  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  division,  how- 
ever, should  peihaps  be  designated  by  some  term  of  more 
comprehensive  significance. 

It  IS  thus  seen,  that  the  Animal  Kingdom  conforms  to  the 
same  serial  and  correspondential  law  which  we  have  seen  run 
ning  through  all  systems  of  creation  previously  contemplated, 
and  which  we  will  hcrcaflsr  perceive  runs  equally  through  still 
higher  developments.  And  with  this,  as  the  highest  system 
of  material  creation,  our  more  specijte  classifications  of  tha 
^ruid  departments  of  the  universe  without  us,  is  oomplet«d. 
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We  ha','6  thus  ascended,  througl.  progressive  stages  of  ob- 
servation auJ  ittduction,  from  the  basis  to  the  apex  of  the 
grand  pyramid  of  outer  creation.  From  the  com.inanding 
position  to  which  we  liave  attained,  therefore,  it  is  proper  to 
take  a  general  sui-vey  of  the  ground  over  which  we  hava 
passed,  and  to  observe  any  genei'al  or  particular  facts  which 
may  thence  present  themselves,  as  l>earing,  favorably  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led,  or  aa 
reflecting  light  upon  still  ulterior  truths. 

And  first,  a  remark  in  reference  to  the  method  and  order 
of  our  previous  investigations :  It  will  be  rememhere'd  that 
we  commenced  with  the  observation  of  sensible  fa«ts,  whieU 
lie  upon  the  exteriors  of  Natm-e,  and  proceeded  to  ti-oce  them 
analytically  fo  their  elements  and  originative  conditions,  and 
those  to  thtirs,  until  we  ariived  at  the  primeval  and  com- 
mon diaotic  Genn  from  whiuh  all  things,  by  different  ramifi- 
cations, sprang.  The  nature  and  propriety  of  the  reverie  pro- 
cess which  we  thence  pursued,  with  the  naturalness  of  the 
wder  of  successive  results  to  wbith  it  led  us,  may  be  illustrated 
BS  follows : 

The  astronomer  discerns  in  the  distant  heavens  a  faint  whitish 
spot,  which  he  calls  a  nebula.  To  the  naked  eye,  it  appears 
dim,  indistinct,  and  undeiined.  He  applies  a  telescope  of 
tnodei-ate  power,  and  the  outlines  of  Lho  same  object  are  a 
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littlo  more  defined.  With  a  still  l.ivger  telescope,  Jt  appesr* 
still  more  definite ;  and  so  he  goes  on  increasing  his  optical 
power,  until  the  same  object  ia  resolved  into  myriads  of  mi. 
nute  stars,  which  appear  like  particles  of  diamond  dust  sprinkled 
upon  the  hlue  concave.  By  another  increase  of  power,  these 
stars  are  made  to  exhihie  appearances  of  internal  systematic 
arrangement.  This  is  as  far  as  the  most  powerful  tolcscopea 
will  go ;  but  suppose  that  he  had  the  ability  to  augment  his 
optical  power  indefiaitely ;  each  of  those  stars,  which  at  first 
appeared  only  as  a  shining  poiut,  may  soon  he  ma^e  to  glow 
as  a  resplendent  sun,  revealing  a  multitude  of  planets  swim- 
ming in  the  sea  of  light  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  He  now 
singles  out  one  of  those  planetary  globes  as  the  special  object 
of  inspection;  and  as,  by  our  imagiaed  possibilities,  the  visual 
power  is  enhanced  through  other  successive  degrees,  the 
forests,  the  fields,  the  streams,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  even 
the  insects,  which  may  esist  upon  the  surface  of  that  planet, 
or  the  animalcules  which  sport  in  its  stagnant  waters,  would 
Buceessively  come  into  view.  Now,  be  it  remarked,  that  all 
these  successive  particuiarizations,  even  down  to  ultimate  mi- 
nutite,  are  involved  in  that  faint  luminous  spot,  which,  as  a 
most  comprehensive  general,  is  first  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in 
the  remote  heavens. 

Our  process  of  synthetical  investigation  has  been  similar  to 
that  just  Bupposcd,  we  havitig  the  advantage  of  the  actual 
presence  and  persona!  inspection  of  the  minutise  included  in 
the  general  subject  of  our  thoughts.  With  a  mental  telescope 
we  have  peneti'ated,  not  into  the  distance  of  ipace,  but  into 
the  correspondinff  distajice  of  time,  and  beheld  the  universe  in 
the  aspect  of  one  common  nebulous  mass.  By  following  the 
natural  history  of  this  one  general  mass  thi'ough  its 
cessive  approximations  to  our  own  perio 
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Hicoessively  unfolding  solar  systems,  geological  developmenta, 
mineral  kingdoms,  animal  kingdoms,  and  human  races,  with 
all  things  which  they  I'espectively  include.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  each  of  these  successive  particularizations  is  based 
upon,  and  was  included  in,  the  next  preceding  general,  as  all 
are  based  upon,  and  included  in,  the  alUomprehensive  General. 

Moreover,  that  the  order  m  which  these  particularizations, 
Kingdoms,  or  sub-creations  have  been  brought  under  review, 
is  not  an  order  arbitrarily  adopted  for  our  own  convenience^ 
but  clearly  one  observed  by  natui'C  herself,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  no  two  systems  or  Kicgdoma,  as  arranged  in  our 
senes  of  inquiries,  can  be  transposed.  This  illustration  of  the 
relations  of  generals  and  particulars  also  clearly  shows,  that 
all  truths  are  but  involutions  and  evolutions  of  one  funda 
mental  truth — hence  that  all  truths  must  bear  certain  relation! 
and  correspondences  to  each  other,  from  their  origins  thi'ough- 
o«t  their  successive  ramifications,  even  to  their  ultimates ; 
and  that  no  truth  can  be  fully  understood,  except  in  the 
general  and  particular  light  of  all  others. 

Moreover,  if  the  seiial  order  in  which  the  grand  divisiona 
of  nature,  as  a  whole,  liave  been  brought  under  review,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  progressive  development  observed  by 
nature  herself,  the  same  is  generaUy  true  of  the  serial  order 
of  the  seven  sub-di visions  which  have  been  applied  to  each  of 
these  grand  divisions.  By  a  particular  review  of  either  of 
these  classified  sub-di visions,  the  reader  will  find,  for  example, 
that  the  first  member  of  the  series  is  naturally  germinal,  and 
that  the  seventh  is  naturally  ultimate,  to  all  the  others ;  and 
that  no  two  members  of  the  series  can  be  transposed  without 
deranging  the  harmony  of  the  whole  series.  And  though  we, 
of  course,  claim  no  absolute  exemption  from  particular  errors 
and  imperfections  in  the  classifications  which  have  been  sub 
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mitteij,  it  ia  nevertheless  claimed  that  their  manifcBt  generou 
conformity  to  nature,  together  with  their  ternary  relations 
and.  correspondences,  involved,  after  identically  the  same 
general  method,  in  each  seven-fold  series,  clearly  reveals  the 
presence  of  a  gi-and  structural  or  associative  law  which,  iu  a 
corresponding  manner,  and  in  different  degrees  of  develop 
ment,  governs  the  numbers,  relations,  and  succession  of  partS; 
in  every  complete  system  of  natural  unfolding.  Of  this  law, 
as  before  repeatedly  intimated,  the  diatonic  scale  in  music, 
with  its  seven  notes,  is  the  natural  and  oi-al  exponent. 

Having  thus  subjected  the  grand  divisions  of  nature  to  re- 
view, and  discovei'ed  the  application  of  this  piinciple  of  serial 
and  correspondent! al  classification  to  thom  all,  let  us  now  see 
whether  the  connected  and  successive  creations  thus  brougiit 
under  review,  will  naturally  fall  into  the  form  of  one  grand 
System,  in  which  our  principles  of  serial  arrangement  will  be 
exempliiied.  This  may  be  best  exhibited  by  the  following 
table : 


Primary  Thinitv. 

Secondary  Trinity 

{Structural.) 
1.  PirmttmeaUl  and  sidereal  uai- 

{Organic.-) 
i.  aystem  of  ohamiott!  or  o 

yersc. 

2.  Solar  syatons. 

rangements. 

5.  Vegetable  kingdoms 

6.  Animal  kingdoms. 

Ulti 

aATE. 

l^lntell 

ctual.) 

7,  HvMAN    RACES,   as   to   tlieir 

affections,  a 

nd  thoughts. 

Not  only  do  we  observe  in  this  sei'ics  a  natural  order  of 
Buccession  of  parts,  which  will  i.ot  admit  of  addition,  retrench 
Eoetit,  or  transposition,  but  we  also  observe  the  same  ternary 
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relations  and  coiceapondences  which  we  have  seen  aie  in. 
volved  in  all  the  sei'iea  previously  examinerl.  Thus  the  first 
member  of  the  series,  which  is  rudimenial-sin/efuraZ,  oorre- 
Bponda  to  the  fourth  member,  which  is  rudimental-oi'ganio  ;* 
the  second  member  is  the  transition-structuial,  and  corrcsponda 
to  the  fifth  (the  Vegetable  Kingdom),  which  is  the  transitional- 
orgaaie;  the  third  member  is  the  (physically)  perfisct-structural, 
and  corresponds  to  the  sixth,  which  is  the  perfect  organic. 
And  the  seventh  is  ultimate,  exhibiting  the  perfection  and 
united  sublimation  of  all — in  this  respect  corresponding  to  tJie 
seventh  member  of  every  other  series,  even  as  the  first  mem- 
ber in  each  series  corresponds  to  the  first  member  in  all 
others ;  the  second  to  the  second,  etc.  The  same  principles 
of  serial,  septinary,  and  cori'espondentiaj  classification,  thus 
Bpply  equally  to  the  generals  and  the  particulars  of  nature,  at 
least  EO  far  as  such  particulars  have  been  brought  under 
review. 

But  while  the  respective  meml  e  ■s  of  each  seven-fold  series, 
whether  on  a  high  or  low  scale  nclud  ng  the  great  series  of 
all  seriescs,  correspond  to  the  aame  meirbers,  as  numerically 
designated  in  all  other  se  cses  these  c  respondences  are  of 
different  degrees  of  direct  ess  a  d  nt  nacy,  according  to 
numerical  relations  more  c  n  pi  cated  than  those  which  have 
yet  been  brought  into  view.  This,  together  with  the  manner 
in  which  general  and  particular  serial  correspondences  are 
involved  in  one  complete  system,  may  be  illustrated  partially, 
but  sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose,  by  a  reference  to  the 
seveo  prismatic  colors  and  their  involved  properties.  It  is 
found  that,  by  causing  each  of  the  seven  colors  of  decomposed 
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!ig!it  to  pass  separately  tlu'ough  a  second  pi-ism,  they  may  ta 
still  further  decomposed,  and  form  a  sceondaiy  iris,  in  which 
ench  of  ttie  seven  colors  will  i^ain  be  visible.  Now  the  first 
or  general  ins  represents  the  great  System  of  systems,  con- 
sidered as  one  while  each  included  iiis  represents  one  of  the 
sub-systems  involved  in  the  latter  and  which  is  also  seven- 
fold, in  other  word?  the  grind  seven-fold  System  of  natui-e 
is  composed  of  all  jts  included  'inl  subordinate  seven-fold 
systems,  in  the  same  waj  as  the  grand  iris  is  composed  of 
all  the  elements  involved  m  its  m eluded  irises,  there  being 
in  either  case  a  similar  interdependence  of  parts;  and  hence 
there  is  the  same  unity  in  the  System  as  a  whole,  that  there 
is  in  each  one  of  its  analogous  and  component  aub-aystems. 
The  grand  Sj-stem  of  natuie  and  each  one  of  its  sub-systems, 
then,  eorresponJ  to  eich  othei  in  the  ■^ame  way  as  the  grand 
iris,  and  each  of  its  included  subiiises  correspond  to  each 
other,  according  to  their  s  milai  numeiical  designations.  But 
while  this  la  the  ease  with  the  ins  and  its  included  aub-iriscB, 
it  is  evident  that  one  of  these  latter,  based,  for  example,  upon 
the  geneial  red  lay,  v^ould  beai  a  different  degree  of  corre- 
Bpondentfi  to  other  seven-fold  divisions  of  color,  from  one 
that  IS  ha*.ed  geneially  upon  the  yellow,  blue,  or  any  other 
ray ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  great  System  of  nature  and 
its  sub-sy  stems, 

It  was  before  shown  that  each  seven-fold  system  of  nature 
is  accompanied,  in  its  development  and  functional  opei'ations, 
,  by  seven  corresponding  dynamic  agents,  and  also  seven 
correspondieg  laws.  It  may  therefore  he  said  that  these 
dynamic  agents  and  laws  are  also,  either  identically  or  by 
their  natural  representatives  in  different  degrees  of  ascension, 
subject  to  the  same  compre'iensive  and  i  '.vohed  dassificatioaa 
which  1,-e  have  jwst   seen   to  apply  to  tlicir  corresponding 
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outer  developments,  as  piesciited  in  the  unnersal  Fajn  / 
Being  and  ita  paits  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  get  i 
set  of  teims  sufliciently  compiehenane,  lud  jot  suftiiicnilv 
definite,  to  apply  eqiilly  to  all  s>stems  -tod  sulv'-jstemi  n- 
lolved  in  a  unneisai  classitiutioa ,  hut  if  the  Kadei  wil 
coubidei  the  terms  we  may  employ  i^  being  themsthi.a 
cot  t  espondenttal,  and  as  expressive  meiely  of  general  priii- 
nples,  he  nisy  find  the  genei^l  and  paiticular  sj&tenis  if 
nature,  in  their  three  f  jld  relations  of  Dynamic  Agents  Ln\*  s, 
and  Developments  represented,  with  approximate  truthful- 
lies',  m  the  iillowing  til  le 


Dynamic   Ag 

^IVTS. 

Lawe, 

1.  Heit. 

ExpansioQ. 

2.  Light. 

Attraction. 

3.  Electricity. 

Cii-onlaticn. 

4.  Organic,    or 

oaic 

Aggregation 

hca.t. 

B,  Odie  light. 

Segregation 

6.  Oiiie  aara. 

Sympatliy, 

7.  Vitality. 

Life. 

Applying  the  f 
in  different  degrees,  to  the  univer  a 
suh-systems,  we  have  here  a  represe 
and  hamionial  relations  of  the  Wh  e 
parts  with  the  Whole,  of  the  Ma 
without — corresponding  to  the  coi  n 
the  parts  and  i,he  whole,  of  the  M 
within.  Here  then,  is  erected,  ' 
hammer,"  that  unVersal  Temple 
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timbers,  hew  n  by  God's  own  hand,  con«ii'5t;  of  all  those  facU 
and  prinmplet,  which  he  in  the  Eealm  of  Boing  without  us_ 
and  which  mere  analytual  scieni  e  neix'sanlj  views  iu  ever 
lasting  isolation  and  confusioo. 
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Following  link  by  link  the  descending  chain  of  analogy, 
the  conclusion  waa  before  arrived  at,  that  in  the  heginning, 
the  materials  of  the  universe  coaaisted  of  one  diffuse,  chaotic, 
or  gaseous  mass,  without  distinction  of  parts,  or  definite  inter- 
nal motions.  Reasons  were  also  submitted  for  believing  that 
these  material  conditions  were  not  eternal,  hut  that  they 
originated  as  ecnaoations  or  projections  of  the  more  exterior 
essences  of  the  Divine  Personal  Constitution,  It  was  shown 
that,  inasmuch  as  this  whole  mass  o?  physical  substance  thus 
originated  from  Divine  spiritual  substance,  so  physical  Meal 
in  this  substance  originated  fi'om  Divine  spiritual  Heat,  which 
is  Love,  and  that  physical  Light  originated  from  Divine 
spiritual  Light,  which  is  Wisdom,  It  was  also  shown  that 
Heat  is  aeeonipanied  with  a  force  or  law  of  Expansion ;  and 
that  from  Heat  and  Light  combined,  originated  the  force  or 
law  of  Attraction  or  Contraction,  As  Divine  Love  and  Wis- 
dom (forming  a  Duality,  or  productive  unity,  consisting  of 
positive  or  negative,  or  male  and  female  Principles)  constitute 
the  spiritual  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  generative  forces,  so  it 
is  apprehended  that  their  physical  counterparts,  consisting  of 
the  forces  of  Expansion  and  Attraction,  may  be  found  to  main, 
tain  an  equally  fundamental  relation  to  all  modifications  of 
force,  law,  and  operation,  existing  in  the  realm  of  created  Beii^. 
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If  WO  again  glance  at  the  systems  and  sub-systems  of  opa 
ration  which  nature  presents,  we  will  find  abundant  exemplifi. 
cations  of  this  fact.  Thus,  as  the  forces  of  Expansion  and 
Contraction  proceeded  in  their  operatioiis  in  the  primeval 
chaotic  mass,  the  particles  which  were  by  nature  fitted  to  re- 
main in  an  aeriform  or  ethereal  state,  and  those  which  wera 
naturally  fitted  for  aggregation  into  dense  forms,  were  sepa- 
rated. The  latter  class  of  particles,  by  a  general  assemblage, 
first  formed  the  universal  nucleus,  and  then,  successively  the 
nebulous  rings,  segregated  masses,  and  stellar  and  planetary 
systems.  The  telescope  now  reveals  these  masses  of  condon- 
sible  matei'ials  apparently  in  all  stages  of  progress  in  the 
heavens,  from  the  indefinitely  formed  and  irresolvable  nebula 
to  the  globular  cluster  of  stars.  This  latter  ia  the  form  pecu- 
liar to  the  highest  possible  degi-ee  of  cosmical  perfection,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  highest  natural  degree  of  cosmical  ronden- 
iation;  and  it  may  hence  be  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  highest  naturally  attainable  degree  of  levity  and  purity  in 
the  circumambient  ether.  But  these  states  are  nltimate 
achievements  of  the  joint  and  constant  action  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  Expansion  and  Contraction. 

We  will  find,  on  duo  consideratioB,  that  these  same  princi- 
ples apply  also  to  each  creation  included  m  the  cosmical, 
whether  it  be  organic  or  inorganic.  Thus,  in  the  Mineral 
World,  the  metallic  ore  that  is  now  segregated  into  distinct 
veins,  evidently  must  have  originally  existed  in  diffusion  in 
the  surrounding  rock.  The  particles  which  originally  occupied 
the  present  position  of  the  mineral  veins,  must  have  been  dis- 
persed by  a  force  of  expansion  (virtually  or  actually)  which  was 
precisely  equivalent  to  the  force  of  mutual  attraction  which 
brought  the  metalline  p^icles  together  in  their  pla«e.  The 
•anie  tendency  of  kindred  and  originally  diffused  mineral  par 
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tides  to  draw  togotlier  into  the  form  of  dense  masses,  is,  per- 
haps, still  more  forcibly  i)liistrat«d  by  the  flint  nodules  found 
in  beds  of  chullt,  and  which  ate  generally  of  a  moi's  or  less 
rounded  form,  evidently  indicating  an  original  state  of  solution 
in  the  surrounding  mass,  from  which  they  have  become  eoM- 
densed,  as  they  are  now  found. 

The  first  fornas  assumed  by  the  vegetable  materials  that  exist 
in  the  world,  were  also  dift'use  and  chaotic.  Such  wei-e  the 
marine  aroretions  of  germinal  slime,  with  their  radical  fibers', 
and  subsequent  efflorescent,  simple,  and  microscopic  stems. 
Several  gi-adations  of  plants  as  they  rise  above  these,  are  still 
of  imperfect  exterior  forms,  of  a  loose  and  sueculenli  nature, 
and  of  an  internal  structure  entirely  cellular — indicating,  as 
yet,  but  small  progress  in  the  condensive  principle.  In  these, 
liowever,  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  as  ofit  creation,  has 
Its  incipient  and  rudimenta!  development.  Purther  segrega- 
cions  and  condensations  of  the  yegetative  elements  are  decid- 
edly manifested  in  the  subsequently  formed  terrestrial  plants 
ipossessiag  a  vascular  tissue  and  ligneous  fiber.  But  as  crea- 
tion proceeds,  still  higher  forma,  possessing  more  marked  and 
widely  diversified  characteristics,  are  gradually  developed, 
until  the  flowering  and  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  present 
era  came  into  being ;  and  these  show  the  closest  possible  con- 
nection of  congenial,  and  the  most  perfect  elimination  of 
heterogoncal  vegetable  elements.  Hence,  they  exhibit  the 
ultimate  degree  of  the  Oondensioe  and  Expansive  principle 
\ibich  can  be  naturally  applied  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 

In  the  Animal  Kingdom,  including  the  human,  the  same 
principles  are  distinctly  opeA-ative ;  and  this,  too,  both  with 
reference  to  the  individual  organism,  and  the  whole  collection 
of  living  beings.  Professor  Agassiz,  who  has  investigated  th« 
Bubject  of  ombryoiogj   perhaps  more  thoroughly  thaa  any 
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0  h  r  min     ell  tl  at  aftei  the  fijcundatioii  of  the  ovum  of 

aiiy  an  B  a3  a  d  ts  livision  into  uells  and  layers,  the  organ 
of  0  culat  o  proceeds  to  its  mcipient  development  from  tho 
e  ddle  lajer  of  the  germ,  "First,"  the  hlood  appears  by  a 
s  nple  process  of  1  q  lefaction  of  the  cells.  It  can  be  seen 
under  the  microscope  how  the  particles,  or  the  cells  of  that 
Uyer,  begin  to  loose  at  the  outer  margin,  and  to  move  between 
themselves,  and  to  run  in  particular  directions,  and  to  combine 
into  currents,  and  those  currents  to  assume  particular  direc- 
tions, before  there  is  a  heart,  and  be/ore  there  are  blood-vessels.  It 
can  he  seen  in.  every  chicken  under  so  low  a  magnifying  power, 
that  no  one  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  wonder- 
fiil  sight.  When  blood  corpuscules  movefi-om  the  center  toward 
the  margin  of  the  germ  [Expansion],  the  other  cells,  which  he 
come  loose  in  the  periphery  of  the  germ,  begin  to  move  toward 
the  center  [Coo traction].  In  the  beginning,  there  being  no  cur- 
rent circulating,  the  two  collections  of  fluid  meet,  and  finally 
become  regular  currents,  hy  means  of  chmiaels  through  which 
the  blood  runs  for  a  regular  circulation.* 

These  fundamental,  expansive,  contractive,  and  circulatory 
motions  are  subsidiary  to  the  development  of  a  fourth  opera- 
tion, by  which  affiaitized  particles  floating  in  the  circulating 
menstruum  are  brought  into  conjunction,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  solid  tissues.  They  are  at  first  aggregated  on  all 
sides  of  the  cireulaling  channels,  and  form  the  blood-vessels, 
the  ramifications  of  which  (says  Agassiz)  are  at  first  constantly 

•  Agasaia'a  Lectnrca  on  Comparative  EmSrjology.  Here  we  haTe,  in  Ibo  words  ol 
one  vi)io  -niole  ivtUioul  any  liew  to  llie  dlBllnctive  nMosopby  of  Oie  presenl  IteaUee.  dd 

loUon.  Conaldering;  lliese  dOa  nnd  principles  SB  equeily  applicable,  on  a  loi^e  scBla, 
to  tke  gteol  fecundated  germ  or  ouma  ot  Uie  coBmlcsl  creaUon,  it  niil  illustrate  pel- 
leeUj  Uie  incifdent  proceaa  hj  a  ptoiimgaiioaotwVib  Oie  uniTWM tecelT«d  lis  pieaenr 
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ehiiiging.  But  one  portion  of  the  central  vessel  sooti  becomes 
enlai^ed,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  simple  elongated  sack. 
This,  oeatralizing  and  expi'essing  in  itself  the  previously  disused 
expansive  and  contractile  forces,  performs  a  constant  succession 
of  diastolic  and  systolic  motions,  and  constitutes  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fiiture  heart. 

Other  processions  from  the  blood-vessels  form,  in  like 
manner,  the  rudiments  of  the  alimentary  eanal,  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  the  brain,  etc.     The      by  a     n  ta  n  (         gn 

the  expansive  or  emanative  f       )    f  pa  f   e  gn        h 

respective  and  appropriate  con  p  nada        naa 

atti-aetion  and  appropriation    f   h    pa  h  j        d 

finally  arrive  at  the  ftili  ma        y  p    x     ni    u 

and  together,  form  the  eomp  g  n  Th        np 

organism,  therefore,  manife  hpf  nf  naanf 
unsuitable  substances  from         h  p  ga     {w      h 

stances,  therefore,  go  to  forn  other  o  ga  s  to  1  ch  they  are 
suitable),  and  the  perfection  of  co  densation  or  a<rg  egation  in 
each  organ  of  those  substa  ce»  vh  ch  are  su  table  to  i\s  own 
composition. 

The  same  remarks  are,  in  ^  rt  c  ph  appl  cable  to  the  whole 
animated  creation  as  to  orae  gran  I  Porm  Its  fi  st  aad  lowest 
development,  as  shown  by  fossilology,  consisted  of  polypiaria 
and  other  radiated  forms.  Now,  the  polypi  of  a  coi'al  reef 
may  almost  be  considered  as  one  extended  animal,  with  little 
distinction  of  parts.  The  substances  and  functions  of  heart, 
stomach,  lungs,  brain,  etc.,  seem  to  be  iaterdiffused  and  con- 
founded with  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  one  portion  of  the 
stiiicture  is  no  more  vita!  than  another,  and  therefore,  into 
however  numerous  or  small  fi'agments  this  animal  substance 
may  become  divided  or  subdivided,  each  fragment,  still  chaot- 
ically oisibodying  in  i  jelf  aU  the  principles  of  vitality  and 
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orgiiiizitioii,  coiitiiHies  to  live  and  grow  as  a  distinct  animal. 
It,  theicfoie,  coi'iesponds  to  the  primitive  cellular  structure  of 
the  impi^nited  ova  of  the  higher  toiimals.  In  the  higher 
fuima  of  the  liadiata,  the  organs,  with  their  functional  opera- 
tions, are  perceptibly  more  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the 
Artieulata,  there  is  still  more  definite  association  of  the  ele- 
ments of  organs  into  theii-  distinct  and  appropriate  forms ;  but 
this  association  is  stiil  so  imperfect,  thiit  if  the  lobster  or 
ci'ab,  foi'  example,  loses  a  claw,  it  eliminates  from  other  por- 
tions of  its  system  elements  which  form  another  claw — thus 
showing  that  the  claw-prindple,  so  to  speak,  previously  ex- 
isted undeveloped,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  oi'ganism,  by  a 
draft  upon  which  the  recuperation  is  now  produced.  And  so 
in  each  succeeding  class  in  the  ascending  scale  of  animal  crea- 
tions, heart  becomes  more  distinctly  heart,  brain  becomea 
more  distinctly  brain,  and  all  the  other  organs  become  corre- 
spondingly more  distinct  and  highly  developed,  ard  more  free 
fi'om  those  particles  which  properly  belong  to  othe  o  ga 
until  the  perfection  of  living  oi^anization  is  atta  ed  n  tl  e 
perfected  htiman  form,  which  may  be  considered  as  tl  e  1  le 
Animal  Kingdom  in  the  aggregate,  with  someth    g  e  1  e- 

And  so,  reducing  these  specific  subjects  of  conten  [  lat  on  to 
one  comprehensive  view,  it  may  be  sw'd,  that  in  the  beg  ng 
Ihe  material  elements  of  man,  aniraa!,  vegetable  ne  al 
planet,  sun,  and  fiiinament,  existed  in  common  te  d  ft  on 
in  the  great,  universal,  and  undistinguishable  n  a  s  of  neV 
lous  matter,  in  such  a  way  that  each  part  was  lost  n  all  oti  e 
parts.  The  great  mass,  then,  formed,  as  it  we  e  o  e  g  a  d 
Polypus,  or  one  grand  ovum,  corresponding  to  th  o  of  a 
fliiiiiial,  and  from  it,  after  fecundation,  and  by  m  a  s  of  a  o 
(taut  incubative  and  superior  influence,  the  ultimate  develop- 
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ment  of  the  complpt  system  in  its  mature  furm,  was  to  ari&c. 
Mateiialsin  the  primitive  and  lowest  degree  of  refinement, 
draw  togetlmr  according  to  vudimentai  affinities,  at  tlie  same 
time  e\olviiig  their  uncondensible  elements,  and  thus  form 
vast  and  indefinite  nebulous  aggregation,  with  their  circum- 
ambient ether.  Further  evolutions  and  condensations,  and 
consequent  refinements,  form,  successively,  firmaments,  suns, 
planets,  mineral  aggiegations,  plants,  animals,  and  finally  the 
bodies  of  human  beings — all  of  which,  from  first  to  last,  have 
directly  or  indirectly  collected  and  selected  their  materials 
from  the  great  mass  of  ail  materials,  even  as  the  nodules  of 
flint,  before  spoken  of  as  embodied  in  the  strata  of  chalk,  have 
collected  their  component  silicious  particles  from  the  mass  of 
sui-ronnding  materials  in  which  they  must  have  been  originally 
diffused ! 

The  fact  that,  m  the  process  of  all  formations,  there  is  an 
expansion  and  evolution  of  uncondensilDle  elements  from,  the 
oentere  of  their  chaotic  materials,  as  well  as  a  clustering 
awund  central  nuclei,  of  those  particles  capable  of  constitut- 
ing the  tangible  structure  with  ita  various  parts,  more  fnlly 
illustrates  the  doctrine  heretofore  advanced,  that  all  forma 
and  oi'ganisms,  from  stellar  assemblages,  individual  suns,  and 
planets,  to  crystals,  vegetables,  animals,  and  human  beings, 
are  surrounded  by  an  aromal  counterpart  or  "  sphere."  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  by  the  inter-action  of  these 
ai-omal  counter  parts,  or  spheres  of  different  forms  and  organ- 
isms {and  which  are  always  expressive  of  the  specific  interior 
qualities  of  the  latter),  that  these  forms  and  organisms  are 
brought  into  what  may  be  called  "  magnetic  aympa&y"  WiXh 
each  other  ;  and  ,it  is  by  the  combined  aromal  spheres  of  all 
organisms,  fonns,  and  systems,  that  the  great  inter-active 
nerve-aura  of  the  univerae.  as  out  Body,  is  made  up. 
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The  expansions  and  emnnations  from  centers  perpetually 
prevalent  througliout  the  whole  domain  of  forms  and  orgatt- 
isms,  may  be  considered  as  one  general  diastole;  while  the 
contractions  and  precipitations  upon  centers,  likewise  uQivep- 
sally  prevalent,  may  be  considered  as  one  general  atfitoh; 
and  these  motions,  in  their  rnore  progressed  and  periodically 
alternating  fonns,  are  expressed  in  the  secular  expansions  and 
contractions  of  planetaiy  orbits;  in  the  oscillations  of  hea- 
venly  bodies  between  their  aphelion  and  perihelion  points ;  id 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  tides;  in  the  inspirations  and  ex- 
pirations of  plants ;  in  the  dilations  and  contractions  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  in  the  breathings  and  pulsations  of 
microscopic  forms  of  life,  which  spoit  in  a  single  drop  of 
water. 

In'  attributing  thus  luucl;  to  the  laws  of  Expansion  and 
Contraction  (or  Attraction),  it  is  not  by  any  means  intended 
to  supersede  the  septinary  divisions  of  laws,  as  presented  in 
preceding  pages.  Our  object  has  rather  been  to  show  thai 
these  two  fundamental  laws,  being,  as  it  were,  male  and  fe- 
male in  conjugal  unity,  are  the  parents  and  grandparents  of 
all  other  laws.  Thus  it  is  from  a  combination  of  Expansive 
and  Contractive  movements  that  the  law  of  Circulation  im- 
mediately ensues  in  every  portion  of  the  creation,  even  as  the 
same  ensues  in  the  animB.1  and  human  systems,  from  the  ex- 
pansive and  contractile  motions  of  the  heart  -.  and  as  particles 
are  thus  made  to  flow  throughout  each  system,  and  are  placed 
in  general  intercommunication  with  other  particles,  there  is 
ficcasion  given  to  the  operation  of  the  frntrth  law,  oy  whiui 
mutually  affinitized  particles,  whether  in  organic  or  inot^ani< 
areations,  unite  together  and  form  the  tissues  of  the  perma 
ncnt  physical  structure.  Thence,  after  performing  their  ap- 
propriate offices,  and  undergoing  specific  refinements,  they  AW 
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taken  up  and  re^leposited  in  higher  and  more  complex  masses 
or  tissues,  or  excfeted  entii-ely  from  the  system,  according  to 
the  fifth  law — the  luw  oi  segregation — the  same  being  also  ap- 
plicable, in  different  degiees,  to  each  creation ;  then  by  mu- 
tual impartationa  of  essences  anil  forces  between  these  massea 
or  tissues,  as  necessary  parts  or  organs  of  the  system,  a  sixth 
law  is  developed — the  law  of  universal  sympathy  and  har- 
monial  reciprocation.  Finally,  all  these  laws  and  operations, 
harmoniously  combined,  give  occasion  to  the  normal  manifes- 
tation of  the  seventh  and  highest  law — the  law  governing  the 
functions  of  the  complex  unity,  and  in  which  the  piinciples  of 
Love  and  Wisdom,  Heat  and  Light,  Expansion  and  Attrac- 
tion, with  all  their  modifications  and  subordinates,  are  em- 
braced in  unitary  form. 

As  these  Expansive  and  Attractive  operations  are  de- 
pendent upon  physical  Heat  and  Light,  and  these  are  ulti- 
mately dependent  for  their  genwation  upon  spiritual  Heat 
and  Light,  which  are  conditions  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom, 
so  it  follows'  that  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  pervade  nature 
co-extensively  with  Expansive  and  Attractive  forces,  and  are 
the  fundamental  and  essential  constituents  of  the  life- principle 
which  inheres  in  every  form  of  being.  Things  live,  thei-efore, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  recipients 
of  the  essences  and  forms  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisiom;  and 
without  these^  all  things  would  be  dead. 
17 
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Ir  was  tefo:e  shown  that  the  coiistaht  Expansive  and 
Contractive  forces,  particiilai'ly  illustrated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  call  into  requisition  the  law  of  Circulation,  which 
gives  form  to  the  motion  of  particles  impelled  hy  the 
previous  forces.  By  circulation  is  meant  a  pi'oceeding  from 
a  given  point  or  condition,  and  finally  returning  to  the  same, 
whether  the  line  of  progression  described  by  the  movement 
is  mathematically  that  of  an  exact  circle  or  not;  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  flowing  of  blood  from  the  heart,  through  various 
chancels  back  again  to  the  heart. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  particularly  observed  that  the  blood,  in 
passing  from  the  heart,  through  various  parts  of  tne  sjstem 
back  again  to  the  heart,  deposits  certain  portions  tf  its  ele- 
ments in  various  fleshy  and  osseous  tissues  along  its  pith 
This  example,  taken  fi-om  the  functional  operations  ol  the 
Microcosm,  or  little  universe,  serves  as  a  sure  index  cf  similar 
operations  which  occur  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Macrocosjn,  or  great  universe,  and  leads  to  the  icniark 
that  all  regularly  circulating  materials,  whether  in  the  human 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  the  mineral,  the  geognostic,  or  the 
astronomical  department  of  creation,  impart  certam  of  the  r 
elements  to  the  ambient  spaces  through  which  thej  pass  It 
is  by  the  aggregation  of  such  imparted  el^iments  that  all 
regularly  developed  forms  it  nature  liave  their  being;  and  an 
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it  was  heretofore  shown  that  all  natural  movements  and  de. 
velopraents  observe  a  regular  serial  order  of  successive  gr?* 
datioas,  it  follows,  fi-om  the  law  of  Circulation,  that  this  serial 
order,  as  applicable  to  each  system  or  degree  of  nature,  must 
exemplify  the  circle.  This  idea  of  the  universality  of  the  cir- 
cular constitution  and  movements  of  things,  shall  now  be 
more  particularly  illustrated  by  facts. 

Extending  our  observations  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  we 
see  circular  motion  everywhere  prevailing.  Satellites  move 
around  planets,  planete  around  suns,  suns  around  still  greater 
sniLS,  and  an  extension  of  the  analogical  chain  renders  it,  as 
before  shown,  extremely  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that 
all  secondary  bodies  in  universal  space,  revolve  in  common, 
around  one  grand  primitive  Center  and  Source  of  attraction. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then,  whatever  particular  movements  the 
secondary  bodies  may  have  assumed  from  the  development 
of  forms  of  internal  forces  peculiar  to  themselves,  these  move- 
ments are  subordinate  to  the  great  material  Source  of  move- 
ment, and  the  forces  by  which  they  occur  are  only  repro- 
ductions or  ascensions,  in  specific  and  modified  forms,  of  the 
forces  which  primarily  appertain  to  it. 

But  as  the  forces  producing  these  primitive  rotatory  and 
orbitual  motions  in  the  universe,  are  the  final  source  of  all 
those  diversified  ramifications  of  circular  movement,  which 
are  manifested  by  subordinate  systems,  suns,  and  planets,  so 
the  orbitual  and  i-otatory  motions  of  planets  are  the  more  im- 
mediate parents  and  dependencies  of  still  more  diversified  aud 
minute  systems  of  circular  development,  From  the  orbitual 
motion  of  the  eaj'th,  for  instance  (and  the  fact  also  applies  to 
other  planets),  results  a  continually  repeated  circle  of  thermal 
Ganges,  which  mark  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  These 
give  rise  to  the  various  annual  series  of  vegetable  and  otbei 
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developments.  In  the  genial  heat  of  spiiiig,  the  seed  that  haa 
sunk  Into  the  moist  vegetable  inould,  expands  and  puts  forth 
successively  the  stem,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  flowep. 
buds,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit  containing  seed  of  the  same 
species  of  that  from  which  the  plant  sprang.  Then,  as  tlie 
frosts  of  winter  begin  ag.ain  to  prevail,  the  life  of  the  plant 
becomes  extinct;  its  lipened  seeds  are  scattered  upon  the 
gi-cund,  to  become  the  progenitors  of  other  plants  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  materials  of  the  plant  also  sink  to  the  earth  to 
Tcplenish  the  vegetable  mould  from  which  they  spLang.  Thus 
the  same  general  condition  is  again  broiigtit  about  with  that 
flora  which  the  fiist  plant  sprang;  and  the  germination, 
giowth,  niaturity,  and  decay  of  the  plant,  with  the  scattering 
of  its  seed  upon  the  earth,  exemplifies  a  complete  cifcle.  8o 
with  the  putting  forth  of  the  foliage,  the  development  of  the 
blossoms  and  fruit,  and  the  final  hibernation  of  arborescent 
vegetation. 

Coincident,  also,  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  are  the 
periodical  awakenings  of  certain  animal  instincts,  and  also  the 
occurrence  of  certain  conditions  in  the  human,  physical,  and 
mental  economy.  These  changes,  occurring,  as  they  do,  in 
legular  serial  succession,  and  tdways  returning  to  the  point 
from  which  they  started,  exemp  'fy,  also,  the  Circle. 

And  so,  from  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  which,  with 
theii  suecc'sive  hours  and  moments,  mark  a  diurnal  ciicle  of 
physical  chsmges,  stili  more  minute  circles  of  change  ensue, 
in  the  economy  of  organic  beings.  Such  are  the  circles  of 
wakefulness  and  sleep;  of  activity  and  repose;  of  organic 
waste  and  recuperation,  with  all  their  intermediate  and 
transitional  stages,  whether  we  apply  the  remaik  to  the 
vegetable,  the  animal,  or  the  human  creation.  And  it  may 
•ven  be  said  that  every  passage,  from  one  degree  or  stage  to 
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mother,  in  the  progress  of  any  complete  circle  of  ut.foldings, 
involves  a  circle  or  system  of  a  minuter  kind,  until  we  get 
down  to  the  physiological  functions  of  tlje  oi'ganism  of  an 
ephemcron,  to  the  circuit  of  blood  and  organic  deposits  in 
the  system  of  an  anamalcule,  or  to  the  orbituol  and  aitial 
revolutions  of  aa  atom. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  progression  from  the  origin  to 
the  dissolution  of  any  system,  or  to  its  passage  into  another 
forrri,  involves  the  circle;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
nniverse  as  a  whole,  of  its  included  stellar  and  solar  systems 
and  individual  worlds,  and  of  the  further  ramifications  of  crea- 
tion, constituting  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human 
kingdoms,  t<^ether  with  their  various  genera,  species,  and  in- 
dividual forms,  respectively. 

The  minuteat  of  these  circles  of  movement  and  develop 
ment,  are  included  in,  and  are,  in  some  sense,  dependent 
upon,  the  greatei',  and  those  are  in  like  manner  included  in 
tad  dependent  upon,  still  greater  (which,  therefore,  form, 
circles  of  cii'cles),  and  all  are  included  in  the  greal  Circle 
which  comprehends  all  movements  and  developments  in  the 
universe,  from  its  periphery  to  its  center,  from  the  whole 
unimaginable  vortex  of  being  to  a  single  atom  of  matter, 
and  from  the  very  origin  to  the  very  end  of  all  material 
things. 

The  close  of  each  comprehensive  circle  of  operations  marks 
an  era,  not  only  in  its  own  history,  but  also  in  the  history  of 
its  included  circles,  which  are,  to  some  extent,  dependent  upon 
its  state  for  their  own  specific  states.  Tor  illustration,  the 
cartel,  during  a  single  orbitual  revolution,  makes,  to  sense, 
three  hundred  and  sixty- five  revolutions  on  its  own  axis,  occa- 
eioniug  the  same  number  of  repetitions  of  the  phenomena  of 
day  and  night.     But  these  days  and  nights,  or  circles  of  diur- 
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iial  chaiige,  vary  as  to  their  length,  temperatare,  etc.,  with  the 
dilTBreBt  stages  of  progi-ess  which  are  attained  in  the  annual 
circle  of  revolution.  Bat,  if  the  reasonings  of  Maedler  and 
others  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  whole  Solar  System,  includ 
iiig  tiie  earth,  is  sweeping  round  a  grand  commou  center,  which 
is  so  distant,  that  a  single  orbitual  revolution  can  not  prob*. 
hiy  be  accomplished  in  a  less  period  than  eighteen  miJlioaa 
of  years.  As  such  a  revolution  will  constitute  the  ffreat  year 
of  the  solar  system,  it  is  exti'emely  probable  that  the  pivgress 
of  this  revolution  will  be  mavlted  with  changes  in  ethereal 
elements  which  affect  climate  and  the  various  circles  of  organic 
creation  upon  our  globe,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  orbitual  revoiutioii  of  the  earth,  upon  the  length 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  thence, 
also,  upon  the  annua!  developments  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms.  This  gradual  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
Solar  System  in  the  sidereal  spaces,  and  the  elemental  changes 
consequent  thereupon,  may  of  itself  be  sufficient  in  the  course 
of  time  to  worlt  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  organic 
life  upon  our  globe ;  and  still  mightier  changes  in  still  mightier 
periods  of  time,  may  be  wrought  in  the  whole  aspect  of  crea- 
tion, physical  and  moral,  by  those  inconceivably  more  stu- 
pendous revolutions  to  which  all  of  these  are  subordinate.*  It 
is  by  the  combined  influences  of  a!l  other  circles  of  movement 
and  creation,  that  each  particular  circle  is  precisely  what  i(  is; 
and  whenever  there  ia  any  change  in  the  functional  operations 
of  any  portion  of  the  grand  system  of  Being,  or  of  any  of  its 
Eub-systems,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  there  is,  according  to 
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(he  law  of  sjm[iathj-,  necessarily  some  co-related  diange  in  all 
circles  of  operation  incluiJed  in  this,  however  inappreciable  to 
oilman  conceptions  that  change  may  be. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  great  system  of  universal  Nature, 
from  its  most  comprehensive  outlines  as  a  whole,  down  to  its 
infinitessimal  parts,  is  one  compact  system  of  co-related 
"  wheels  within  wheels,"  which  play  harmoniously  together,  aa 
the  various  and  mutually  dependent  parts  of  a  most  sublime 
and  magnificent  Machine !  It  is  a  machine,  however,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  perfection  as  a  machine,  is  neither  abso- 
lutely self-propelling,  nor  can  it  evolve  its  appi'opriate  fabrics, 
and  thus  fulfill  the  designs  of  its  Maker,  without  the  constant 
and  intelligent  superintei:denc6  of  a  superior  Power — even  the 
Power  from  which  it  received  Us  origin — as  has  before  been 
intimated,  and  will  be  moi'e  particularly  illustrated  hereafter. 

The  general  and  particular  nunibers  of  progressive  grada- 
tions which  extend  from  Ijeginnings  to  endings,  and  thus  con- 
stitute each  known  circle  of  developments,  or  each  known 
form  of  a  perfect  series,  that  is  inwoven  with  all  others  in  the 
texture  of  nature,  have  heretofore  been  maintained  to  be 
THBKB  and  SEVEN.  The.  reasons  for  considering  these  as  the 
numbers  of  perfection  applicable  to  every  complete  system  of 
being,  have  been  extensively  ilia'itrated  in  foregoing  pages,  and 
Eoed  not  be  repeated  in  this  plate. 
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Tub  exjiosition.  of  the  aerial  and  circalar  order  of  nalui'e'a 
operations  and  constituent  parts,  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  prepares  us  for  the  more  full  comprehension  of  another 
doctrine,  which  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the  previous  one. 
I  refer  to  the  truth  that  each  complete  system  of  creation  and 
operation,  from  greatest  to  smallest,  together  with  the  whole 
realm  of  being  as  on«  System,  is  resolvable  into  distinct  i)e^ree», 
associated  with  each  other  according  to  a  certain  definite  order 
—and  that  each  complete  System  as  one  comprehensive  De- 
gree, is  connected,  after  the  same  geneml  order,  with  the  one 
Immediately  beneath,  and  that  immediately  above  it,  in  the 
genera)  scale.  This  doctrine  of  Degrees  has  been  constantly 
'intimated  in  foregoing  discussions;  but  its  importance  as  a 
genei'al  guide  to  truth,  demands  for  it  a  more  direct  and  par- 
ticular illustration,  which  shall  now  be  given. 

The  writer's  theory  of  Degrees  was  formed  mainly  from  a 
direct  study  of  nature,  and  witii  but  little  immediate  aid  from 
human  suggestions  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  mere 
word  "  Degrees,"  as  applied  to  nature's  unfoldings  ;  but  when 
on  the  point  of  placing  the  present  work,  containing  a  chapter 
on  this  subject,  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  my  attention  was 
called  by  a  friend  to  the  teachings  of  Emanuel  Swedekboho 
an  the  same  subject.  So  fin-  as  I  understand  what  that  cele- 
brated philosopher  has  written  upcn  this  theme,  I  am  delighted 
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ill  being  alile  to  recognize  it  not  only  as  entirely  true,  but  highly 
interesting andimportant;  at  the  same  time  that  1  find  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  the  principles  involved  in  my  previous  thoughta 
upon  the  same  subject  This,  however,  is  said  without  the 
intention  to  intimate  any  opinion  as  to  the  truthfulness  or  un- 
trudifulness  of  the  genera!  writings  of  Swedenborg,  concerning 
which,  indeed,  I  know  comparatively  little. 

The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  ooncei-ning  D^rees,  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  which  I  had  conceived,  the  main  differ- 
ence, aside  from  hie  peculiar  terminology,  consisting  in  his 
exclusive  use  of  the  ternary  division,  whereas  I,  as  a  general 
rule,  use  the  septinary,  as  involving  the  ternary.  In  Sweden- 
borg's  writings,  however,  I  find  many  features  and  applications 
of  this  doctrine  of  which  I  had  not  befiii-e  conceived  ;  whUe, 
.n  my  own  previously  embodied  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
ihere  were  ideas  which  I  have  not  yet  found  in  Swedenboig.  I 
am,  therefore,  induced  to  so  far  modify  the  chapter  I  had 
written  on  this  subject,  as  to  give  a  general  reflex  of  what  is 
essential  and  fundamental  in  both  forms  of  the  conception,  in 
doing  which  I  shall  so  far  change  my  own  previously  adopted 
terminology,  as  to  avoid  a  confounding  of  ideas  essentially 
diffei'^it^  as  originating  with  the  Swedish  philosopher  and  my- 
self. 

Swedenborg  makes  Degrees  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  continuous 
Degrees,  or  Degrees  of  latitude,  and  disci-eet  Degrees,  or  De 
grees  of  altitude.  Continuous  Degrees,  or  Degrees  of  latitude, 
ftre  described  as  being  "  like  degj'ees  from  light  to  shade,  from' 
heat  to  cold,  from  hard  to  soft,  from  gross  to  subtle,  etc" 
But  Disci'eet  Degrees  are  described  as  "entirely  different" 
From  these,  in  that "  they  are  in  the  relation  of  prior,  posterior, 
and  posti'eme,  or  of  end,  cause,  and  efleot.  They  are  called 
t  Dp^recs,"  continues  he  writer,  "  because  the  piior  is 
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"by  itself,  the  jjosterlor  bj  itsflf,  and  the  postreiiie  bj  itself; 
but  still,  taken  together,  tlipy  make  a  one." 

Further  illustrations  of  the  same  subject  are  given  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  wdl  known  by  ocular  experience,  that  each 
muscle  in  the  human  body  consists  of  very  minute  fibers,  and 
that  these  fasciculated,  constitute  those  laiger  ones,  called  mov- 
ing fibers,  and  that  bundles  of  these  produce  the  compound 
which  is  called  amuscle.  It  is  the  samewith  the  nerves:  very 
small  nervous  fibers  are  put  together  into  larger  ones,  which 
appear  like  filaments,  and  by  a  coUeetion  of  such  filaments  the 
nerve  is  produced.  It  is  also  the  same  in  the  other  compagi- 
nations,  confasciculations,  and  collections  of  which  the  organs 
and  viscera  consist ;  for  these  are  compounds  of  fibers  and 
vessels,  variously  fashioned  by  similar  degrees.  The  case  is 
the  same  also  with  alt  and  evei'y  thing  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom, and  witli  all  and  every  thing  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom ; 
in  wood  there  is  a  eompagination  of  filaments  in  three-fold 
order ;  in  metals  and  stones  there  is  a  conglobation  of  parts 
also  in  three-fold  order.  These  considerations  show  the  nature 
of  Discreet  Degrees,  namely,  that  one  isfoi-med  from  another, 
and  by  means  of  the  second,  a  third,  or  composite ;  and  that 
each  Degree  is  discreet  from  another." 

Inasmuch  as  the  second  Degree  in  any  trine,  proceeds  from 
the  first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  it  was  also  taught  by 
Swedenborg,  that  "the  iirat  Degree  is  all  in  all  in  the  subse- 
quent degrees ;"  and  that  "  the  ultimate  Degree  is  the  complex, 
continent,  and  basis,  of  the  prior  Degrees ;"  by  which  latter 
phrase  I  understand  to  be  meant,  that  in  the  ultimate  Degree, 
all  the  Degrees  receive  permanent,  potential,  and  utilized  em- 
bodiment. 

This  doctrine  of  Degrees  is  extended  by  Swedenborg  to 
Every  department  of  existenco,  whether  in  the  physical,  moral, 
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civil,  psj-cliological  or  spi  itual  woilda  lud  ev  en  to  the  infiuitfl 
Divine  Constitution  itself  of  which  thi.y  ari,  the  outbirths  and 
coi'respondenoes.  He,  indeed  maintains  that  all  and  every 
thing  in  each  form  of  being  fiom  greatest  to  smallest,  of 
which  tiiunitj  may  be  predicated  contains  Degrees  both  con- 
tinuous and  discreet.  He  maintains  that  the  knowledge  of 
Discreet  Degrees  is  of  the  greatest  philosophieil  mportance, 
and  that  one  who  adequately  posse-jses  it  will  thereby  he 
enabled  to  see  causes  without  the  previous  indications  of  their 
effects,  aud  may  even  form  accurate  conclusions  respecting 
*,hings  invisible,  to  which  the  same  doctrine  of  degrees  must 
necessarily  apply.* 

Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  Degrees  as  taught  by 
Swedecborg.  But,  though  it  is  true,  so  fer  as  it  goes,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  even  claims  to  be  perfect  in  such  a  sense 
as  not  to  admit  into  its  composition  some  additional  con- 
siderations. I  do  not  ■  suppose  that  Swedenborg  himself 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  each  one  of  his  Discreet  De- 
grees was  itself  an  absolutely  simple  unity  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  he  had  been  questioned  directly  on  the  sub- 
jett,  he  ■«ould  have  admitted  that  each  one  of  these  waa 
itself  of  a  thiec-fold  Constitution,  especially  as  he  has  ap. 
parently  earned  the  doctrine  of  the  trine  down  even  to  in- 
finitebimals. 

Let  Sw  edenborg's  first  Discreet  Degree,  then,  stand  for 
what,  m  the  septinary  classificaiions  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  has  been  called  the  "  Primary  Trinity ;"  let  his  second 
Degree  stand  for  our  "  Secondary  Trinity  ;".and  let  his  third, 
or  ultimate  Degree,  which  he  says  is  the  "  complex,  continent 
and  basis  of  the  prior  degrees,"  stand  for  our  seventh  division, 

•  Bn  8wefl»n1«)rg's  "  Divine  Lots  and  Divine  Wkdom,"  ftom  Ho.  ITS  ta  M. 
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which  we  have  constantly,  though  in  other  teiins,  representee! 
as  the  complex,  continent,  and  basis  of  all  previous  divisions 
— and  this  view  without  the  slightest  violence  to  any  eaaenti^i 
doctrine  of  Swedenboi^,  will  bring  the  theory  of  Degrees  pre- 
cisely into  the  form  in  which  I  had  conceived  it,  I  believe 
that  while  Swedeaborg  hiniself  maintained  that  triunity  was 
predicable  of  all  completeness,  he  also  distinctly  taught  that 
the  number  seven  was  the  common  number  of  completeness. 
Consistently  with  this,  then,  it  would  seem  that  he  could 
not  avoid  admitting  that  the  septitiity  in  some  way  in- 
volved the  trine — of  the  truth  of  which  idea  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  existing  evidence  is  spread  thi^ugh  the  fore- 
going pages. 

The  doctrine  of  Degrees  of  altitude,  then,  in  the  light  of 
principles  heretofore  established,  and  which  doubtless  Sweden- 
borg  himself  would  have  admitted,  may  bo  presented  in  the 
following  modified  form : 

Let  each  component  gradation  in  the  seven-fold  series  be 
called  an  SHemenial  Degree. 

Let  each  Trinity  of  Elemental  Degrees  {the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Trinities,  as  distinguished  in  foregoing  pages)  be 
called  a  Discreel  Degree ;  and 

Let  each  seven-fold  series,  as  a  whole,  be  called  a  Complete 
Degree.  "We  have  thus  Elemental  Degrees,  Discreet  De. 
grees,  and  Complete  Degrees. 

For  example,  let  the  Mineral  Kingdom  be  considered  as 
one  Complete  Degree,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  as  another, 
and  the  Animal  Kingdom  as  ai: other;  while  each  Trinity  of 
developments  in  eaeh  of  those  Kingdoms,  as  before  repre- 
sented, is  considered  as  a  Discreet  Degree,  and  each  membei 
of  each  of  those  Trinities  is  considered  as  an  Elemental  De- 
gree;   and   the  whole   theory  of  Degrees-  of  altitude   will 
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appear  in  a  general  and  particular  form  of  embodiment  that 
will  be  intelligible  to  most  minds. 

Each  Complete  Degree,  viewed  in  this  light,  will  appear 
connected  with  the  contiguous  Complete  Degree,  in  the  same 
way  as  each  Discreet  Degree  is  connected  with  its  contiguous 
Discreet  Degree,  and  as  each  Elemental  Degree  is  connected 
with  its  contiguous  Elemental  Degree ;  so  that  Nature,  as  a 
whole,  will  exhibit  the  same  ascending  order  of  Complete  De- 
grees {or  systems)  that  is  exhibited  by  the  Elemental  Degieea 
composing  any  seven-fold  series.  I  can  not  avoid  the  thought 
that  this  classificatioa  of  Degrees,  duly  understood,  would 
present  a  new  and  important  aid  to  a  proper  comprehension 
of  the  ensemble,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  nature,  with 
her  forces,  modes   of  operation,   and    mutual   relations  of 

In  view  of  the  circular  constitution  and  order  of  procession 
of  each  system  of  being,  as  illustrated  in  the  chapter  im- 
mediately preceding  this,  we  are  prepared  to  further  remark, 
that  Degrees  of  altitude  of  each  of  these  kinds,  result  from  a 
spiral  uprising,  so  to  speak,  of  the  circle  of  development,  by 
which  the  first  Elemental  Degree  ascends  to  the  altitude  of  the 
second,  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on ;  or  by  which  the  first 
Discreet  Degree  progressively  rises  to  the  altitude  of  the 
second,  a«d  the  second  to  the  third,  and  by  which  one  whole 
circle  of  developments,  in  being  completed,  thus  forming  a 
Complete  Degree,  passes  out  into  another  and  higher  circle  or 
Complete  Degree,  For  example,  one  octave  in  music,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  series  of  Elemental  Degrees  of  sound, 
forms  one  Complete  Degree  of  sound,  and  each  other  octave 
forms  anotlier  Complete  Degree,  superior  or  inferior  to  it,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  above  or  below  it;  and  a  similar  remark  ia 
applicable  to  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms, 
18 
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before  reftiJTed  to  as  contiguous  and  Comphte  Degrees  of 
creation,  the  higher  of  which  arise,  in  some  sense  of  the  term 
"progression,"  out  of  the  lower. 

Of  these  latter  Kingdoms  it  may  be  said,  tliaC  they  are  all 
in  accord  with  each  other,  as  different  octaves  in  music  having 
the  same  key-note.  In  other  words,  each  Complete  Degree, 
Circle,  or  Kingdom,  seems  to  be,  member  by  member,  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  the  others,  on  a  higher  or  lower  scale  ;  and 
this  may  be  said  of  many  other  Complete  Degrees.  A  Com- 
plete Degree,  however,  may  take  its  rise  any  where  along  the 
circle  of  an  antecedent  Degree,  in  the  same  way  as  wny  note 
in  an  octave  may  be  taken  as  the  initial  note  of  another  and 
independent  octave.  For  example,  it  was  shown  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  the  seven-foid  series  of  outer  teri'estrial 
developments,  as  mentioned  by  Moses,  commenced  upon  the 
basis  of  the  third  development  in  the  comprehensive  geognos. 
tic  series,  which  had  been  before  described;  and  many 
move  examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  given,  were  it 
necessary.  But  however  the  key-notes  of  different  octaves 
(or  Complete  Degrees)  of  natural  developments  may  differ, 
the  octaves  themselves  all  contain  the  same  number  of  parts, 
which  have  similar  relations  to  each  other,  and  occur  in  the 
same  order  of  succession ;  and  therefore  all  are  governed  bj 
the  same  serial  and  gradational  law.~ 

The  doctrine  of  Degrees  might  receive  a  much  more  ex- 
tended iUustration  and  application  than  is  exhibited  above, 
but'  as  our  object  should  fii'sC  be  to  establish  general  prin- 
ciples, the  foregoing  must  suffice  for  the  present.  Owing  to 
its  novelty  and  somewhat  abstruse  nature,  this  doctrine 
may,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  be  at  first  somewhat  difficult 
of  full  comprehensi->n;  but  I  can  confidently  assure  him, 
that  if,  by  the  little  perseyerauge  of  mental  effort  that  will 
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he  reqmieil,  he  siifceed'S  iii  misteuiig  it,  he  ivill  fiiid  tint 
It  will  gieitlj  simplify  ind  facihtatc  ]iuestigLtion  ui  eitrj 
other  department  of  thought  whethei  in  physios,  psychtdo^j, 
theology,  oi  as  reUtiug  to  ary  of  their  numerous  eognale 
Bubjeotfl. 
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Ab  a  natural  sequence  of  the  doctrines  ol'  Serial  Cirjies,  and 
of  D^rees,  as  pi-esented  in  the  foregoing  pages,  arises  that 
doctrine  of  Cobrkspondskcbs  which  hna  been  the  guide  to  so 
many  important  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  worlt.  All  per- 
fect Series,  Circles,  or  complete  Degrees  involved  in  the  sys- 
tem of  creation,  must,  .of  course,  proceed  from  the  same  final 
Cause ;  and  as  they  must  thus  correspond  to  the  common  Stial 
Cause,  they  must  hence,  in  some  way,  correspond  to  each 
other.  Moreover,  every  complete  Degree  in  the  character  of 
a  Circle,  necessai'ily  involves  the  same  principles  of  constitu- 
tion with  all  other  Circles,  and  therefoi'e  must,  in  the  general 
sense,  correspond  to  all  others,  whether  they  be  on  a  higher  or 
lower  scale.  And  as  each  circle  consists  of  the  same  number 
of  parts,  which  occur  in  the  same  order  of  sequence  and  rela- 
tions, so  each  pari  of  any  circle  con-esponds,  in  the  general 
sense,  to  the  similarly  disposed  parts  of  all  other  circles. 
Thus  it  is,  that  if  we  acquaint  ourselves  thoroughly  with  the 
characteristics  and  intsrior  principles  of  any  complete  circle 
or  Degree  in  nature,  we  may,  in  a  gcneml  way,  make  it  the 
exponent  of  all  other  circles  or  complete  Degrees.  But  in 
order  to  pursue  this  correspond  en  tial  method  of  investigation 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  with  the  iviost  accui'ate  results  in 
the  way  of  eliciting  truth,  we  m.ust,  of  course,  have  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  relative  positions  in  the  whole  grand  scale  oi 
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Circle  of  creation,  occupied  by  the  two  circles  which  are  the 
special  terms  of  coinpariaon,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  quality 
and  development  incident  to  their  i-espective  positions. 

The  comparison  exhibited  in  foregoing  pages,  between  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Trinities,  or  Discreet  Degrees,  as  they 
were  subsequently  called,  shows  that  there  exists  also  a  gene- 
ral and  particular  correspondence  between  them  ;  but  this  cor- 
respondence is  not  so  perfect  as  that  whicb  exist-",  generally 
and  particularly,  between  the  Complete  Degrees  or  Octaves  of 
natural  unfolding. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  said  that  any  two  creatioct),  foi'ms,  or 
developments,  wbich  involve  the  same  principles  of  constitu- 
tion and  operation,  correspond  to  each  other,  however  various 
may  he  the  specific  depaitnients  of  existence  in  which  they 
may  be  found.  An  identity  of  principles,  indeed,  is  the  essen- 
tial  basis  of  correspondence  between  higher  and  lower,  or  be- 
tween ulterior  and  prior  developments ;  and  in  the  light  of  this 
fact,  all  forms  and  developments  in  the  material  and  exterior 
world  may  be  seen  to  correspond  even  to  things  of  a  spiritual 
nature ;  and  things  of  a  spiritual  nature  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  seen  to  corj'espond  to  them.  Indeed,  if  the  science 
of  Correspondences  were  duly  developed,  nature  would  ap- 
pear as  if  invested  with  ten  thousand  tongues,  which  would 
continually  be  vocal  with  instruction.  Every  kingdom  and 
form;  every  shrub  and  tree;  every  leaf  and  flower;  every 
insect,  beast,  and  bird  ;  nay,  every  point  of  compass  and  angle 
of  direction  from  any  given  point,  and  eveiy  curve,  circle, 
spiral,  or  other  mathematical  figure,  would  speak  a  distinct 
language,  and  discourse  of  a  separate  truth;  and  the  whole 
grand  system  of  Nature  as  One,  would  continually  discourse 
of  its  Infinite  Divine  Author,  of  whose  creative  Wisdom  and 
Love  it  is  but  an  outer  expression  and  correspondent  t 
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The  doctrines  of  Scries,  Circles,  Degrees,  and  correspond 
enoes,  therefore,  if  properly  developed  and  understood,  -would 
be  the  most  efficient  of  all  possible  aids  to  the  discovery  of 
that  gmnd  aysterii  of  general  ti'uth  whose  millions  of  parts  are 
all  hannonious,  mutually  explanatory,  and  coiroborative,  of 
each  other.  Let  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,  then,  bestow 
due  attention  upon  the  development  of  these  principles  of  in- 
vestigation ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  comprehended  and 
applied  in  the  world,  the  conflicts  of  the  various  parties  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  even  polities,  will  be  swallowed  up 
hi  one  grand  and  hai'monious  system  of  thought,  the  creden- 
tials of  whose  truthfulness  will  be  home  upon  its  very  face,  to 
be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  system, 
properly  unfolded,  even  the  child  might  set  out  on  its  course 
of  progression,  with  the  unadulterated  tiuth  and  even  the 
whole  truth — whleh,  though  at  fii'st  in  a  d  mu  lahed  fjim  of 
representation,  and  involved  in  comprehensne  generals  would, 
as  the  mind  expanded,  gradually  magnify  and  legularly  and 
harmoniously  unfold  into  pai'ticulare,  for  evei  and  ever  The 
harmony  of  thoughts  thus  brought  about  in  the  world,  would, 
in  proportion  to  its  degree,  be  necessarily  accompanied  with  a 
more  intimate  and  spiritual  conjunction  with  the  Divine 
Source  of  all  harmony,  fi-om  the  perpetual  inflowings  of  whose 
Lo\e  and  Wisdom,  all  the  movements  of  human  society,  in 
common  with  the  movements  of  those  planetary  and  celestial 
spheres  which  now,  without  reservation,  own  the  Divine  sway, 
would  proceed  without  a  jar,  or  a  single  note  of  discord.  Tliis 
would  be  the  long-looked  for,  and  long-prayed  for,  reig^  ol 
God  upon  earth  I 
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THE    roOTKINE    OF    PE0GKES8IVE    DETELOrMEHT. 

One  important  ohject  of  this  treatise,  as  doubtless  has  been 
observed,  is  to  exhibit  the  connection  of  nature  with  her  in. 
teiior,  producing  Cause,  and  pervading  Life-force,  The  reader 
who  has  attentively  followed  us  in  the  previous  di'^ouss  ons 
having  a  bearing  upon  this  subject,  has  observed  that  oui 
philosophy  has  uniformly  tended  to  the  idea  of  an  intelligent, 
voluntative  Divine  AoBNor,  as  concerned  in  the  oiigm  and 
goveintnent  of  the  outer  system  of  things.  But  as  our  object 
should  be  to  discover  truth  foi-  the  sake  of  truth,  irrespective 
of  its  character  or  coasequenoes,  it  would  be  manifestly  in- 
consistent to  ignore  any  facts  or  manifest  principles  of  nature 
which  have  been  thought  by  any  party  in  philosophy  to 
militate  against  conclusions  such  as  those  exhibited  in  our 
previous  reaaoninga.  As  the  next  natural  step  beyond  the 
foregoing  investigations,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  briefly 
notice  the  merits  of  a  pending  controversy,  embracing,  sub- 
stantially, the  questions,  whether  the  system  of  nature  is  Ike 
result  of  the  operation  of  an  inherent  Jbrce  or  law  of  proc/ressive 
development?  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  special 
and  independent  exertions  of  Divine  Power,  with  little  or  nn 
regard  to  law?  Though  these  questions  suggesli  two  oppositt 
/lews,  neither  of  wliick  we  are  able  to  adopt  without  soma 
important  qualifications,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  here  be 
Bxhibited,  together  with  the  niaiu  features  of  the  discussions 
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they  have  en geiicl  erect,  in  the  form  in  ■which  they  have  ex 
tensive! y  occupiod  the  minds  of  philosophers  and  theo> 
logiana  of  late  years ;  and  it  may  be,  that  in  the  light 
developed  by  their  conflicting  affirmative  and  negative 
arguments,  a    true    modified   theory    will   be    brought  into 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  published  an  anonymous  work, 
entitled,  "Vestiobs  of  the  Natural  Histortof  Creation," 
in  which  the  idea  that  creation  is  the  naturni  result  of  the 
operation  of  certain  fixed  laws,  is  ingeniously  maintained. 
Though  the  author  of  that  work  does  not  reject  the  idea  of  a 
remote,  hu  rejects  that  of  an  immediate.  Divine  Agency,  as 
conceined  in  the  generation  and  government  of  the  outer 
forms  of  nature;  and  as  his  positions,  viewed  in  one  light, 
present,  unintentionally,  perhaps,  on  his  part,  a  condensed 
synopsis  of  the  whole  groundwork  of  the  pantheistic  and 
materialistic  philosophy,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  here 
be  Bummarily  exhibited. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  nebular  theory  of  cosmical 
creations  (after  epitomizing,  in  a  cogent  and  felicitous  manner, 
the  prominent  points  of  evidence  on  which  this  theory  is 
based),  the  author  urges  this  theory  as  exhibiting  a  succession 
of  law-governed  changes,  by  which  primordial  matter  was 
resolved  into  stellar  systems,  solar  systems,  and  planets,  with 
all  their  present  general  and  particular  movements  in  space. 
The  facts  in  Chemistry  and  Geology  are  then  considered,  as 
showing  that  the  present  structure  and  physical  arrfaigements 
of  our  globe  (together  with  all  similar  globes  in  space) 
originated,  probably,  from  laws  governing  solid,  fluid,  and 
vaporifoi'm  sul>stances. 

The  progressive  and  law-detei'mined  development,  also,  of 
o-gank  beings,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
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with  man  at  their  head,  is  then  rnainfained  hy  nrgumeHts, 
of  the  more  important  of  which,  the  following  is  a  brief 
ijnopsis, 

1.  "We  have  seen  powerful  evidence,"  says  the  author, 
"  that  the  construction  of  this  globe  and  its  associates,  and 
infei-entiaJly  that  of  all  the  other  globes  of  space,  was  the 
result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion  on  tho  paj't 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws,  whiuh  arc  the  expressions 
of  his  will.  What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  oi-ganic 
creation  is  also  the  result  of  natural  laws,  which  are  in  like 
manner  aa  expression  of  his  will  t  More  than  this,  the  fact 
of  cosmical  arrangements  being  tho  effect  of  natural  law,  i*"  f 
powerful  argument  for  the  organit,  arrangements  bemg  so  like 
wise ;  for  bow  cau  we  suppose  that  tho  august  Being  who 
bi'ought  all  these  countless  worlds  mto  form  by  the  simple 
establishment  of  a  natural  principle,  flowmg  fium  his  mmd, 
VFas  to  interfere  personally  ind  specially  on  e\erj  occasion 
when  a  new  shell  fish  or  reptile  wis  to  be  mtroduceii  into 
existence  on  one  of  these  ■noildsl"  The  writer  fuither  irguei 
that,  "  to  a  reasonable  mind,  the  Divine  attributes  rau^t  ap 
pear,  not  diminished  or  ledueed  m  any  waj,  but  mfinitelj 
exalted,  by  supposing  a  creation  by  law  " 

2.  The  writer  submits  that  the  progressive  succession  of 
organic  beings,  as  revealed  m  fossilologj ,  by  which  the  lowi,r 
and  more  simple  foims,  as  a  getieial  rule  precede  the  higher 
and  more  complex,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  hypothesis 
of  development  by  late;  whereas,  on  the  supposition  of 
special  Divhie  exertions,  it  might  he  supposed  that  there 
would  have  been  many  specialities  of  Divine  creation,  aa 
essentially  modifying  the  existing  order  of  things. 

3.  Particular  facts  and  analogies,  as  connected  with  the  or- 
gW'C  kingdoms,  seem  to  hint  that  forces  are  lodged  in  nahra 
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fi-om  wliich  the  simpbr  species  ia  the  vegetable  and  anima] 
world  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  derive  their  origin. 
Keieience  19  mide  to  the  vegetable  like  forms  ot  float  on  the 
Window,  and  to  the  shiub  like  form  of  ciy stall izati on  known 
to  chemi^tij  as  the  Arbtyr  Biana — also  to  the  vegetable  like 
fotms  ot  seme  of  the  oidinaiy  appearances  of  the  electric 
fluid  ,  and  fmni  these  phenomena  the  wiiter  argues  the  prob 
ability  ihat  electiicitj  is  lat^elv  concerned  m  the  oiiginatitn 
and  grow  th,  not  onl j  of  ci  jstals,  but  of  plants  w  hich  assume 
forms  accoidnig  to  specific  generative  and  other  conditioi  3 
Moieovei,  the  growth  of  certain  phiita  foi  which  no  seeas 
weie  sown,  and  in  situations  isheie  it  la  next  to  impossible 
ihatiuch  seeds  could  have  existed,  is  thought  to  add  prob a^ 
Ijihtj  to  the  theoi  J  of  a  pos&il  !e  spontaneous  germ  nation  of 
i-egetible  forms  without  the  ordinuy  seminal  mode  of  origi 
nation— pro V ided  such  changes  aie  suddenly  made  in  the  in 
((iedients  and  eonditi  in»  ol  a  soil  as  are  favorable  to  thfl 
development  ol  oiginic  from  inoiginic  fonns  The  author 
also  mentions  the  singular  faints  that  oats  ctopped  down  ^o  a& 
)o prolong  the  peiiod  of  their  giowth  hate  been  known  to 
piogress,  by  regular  tiansmutation  into  the  foim  ot  rye ,  and 
that  the  cabbage  is  known  to  be,  111  its  native  state,  a  trailing 
sea-side  plant,  totally  different  from  the  plant  in  its  cultivated 
form.  These  latter  facts,  with  others,  are  thought  to  sti'ongly 
support  the  theory  of  a  iransTmitation  of  species  fjom  lower 
to  higher  forms. 

4.  The  formation  of  entozoa,  or  animals  within  animals, 
where  their  eggs  could  not  possibly  have  been  deposited,  is 
thought  to  argue  powerfully  for  the  independent  generation  of 
the  lower  animal  forms,  when  certain  conditions  obtain  that  ara 
favorable.  This  argument  is  thought  to'be  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  insects  of  a  low  species  (the  acai'us)  were  repeat 
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ed!y  pioduccd  in  abundance,  apparently  solely  by  galvanic 
pi'ocesses  instituted  by  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Weekes ;  and  in 
one  instance,  a  growth  of  fungi  of  a  beautiful  and  previously 
unknown  speeiea,  was  produced  by  the  last  named  gentleman, 
by  the  same  process.* 

5,  Particolar  features  of  animal  organization,  which  are  ap- 
parently useless  and  incidental,  are  also  adduced  in  support 
of  the  same  theory  of  law-development.  Thus  female  animals 
of  many  species  have  certain  organs  which  are  necessary  to 
tiieir  sex ;  while  the  same  oi^ans  exist  rvdimentally  in  the 
males,  to  whom  tliey  are  not  necessary.  "  For  example,"  says 
the  writer,  "  the  maramre  of  the  human  female,  fey  whom 
tliese  organs  are  obviously  required,  also  exist  in  the  male, 
who  has  no  occasion  for  them.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in 
this  case  there  was  a  regard  to  uniformity  for  mere  appear- 
ance sake  ;  but  that  no  such  principle  is  concerned,  appears 
froni  a  much  more  remarkable  instance  connected  with  tba 
marsupial  animals.  The  female  of  that  tribe  has  a  process  of 
bone  advancing  from,  the  pubes,  for  the  support  of  her  pouch ; 
and  this  also  appears  in  the  male  marsupial,  who  has  no  pouch, 
and  requires  none."  Other  animals,  and  especially  among 
those  which  form  links  between  lower  and  higher  orders  ia  the 
scale  of  development,  have  the  rudiments  of  organs,  to  them 
unnecessary,  but  which  were  necessary  to  animals  beneath 
them  in  the  scale  ;  but  of  facts  of  this  kind  I  need  not  give 
further  details.     These  abortive  and  rudimentary  organs,  ex- 

*  These  sUeged  resulis  of  ftie  experinienla  of  Messrs.  Crmao  and  Weekea,  were  at  flrol 
tlmost  unirersaily  acoHlf  d  as  absurd  and  imposable ;  bnl  aubsoquonl  repeated  e*per1- 
menta,  performed  durJng  several  years,  seem  to  leave  no  donbt  of  Uialr  reality.  I 
per&slve  by  a  late  eommiinltiatJon,  piiVlshed  in  the  newspopers,  ftom  Mr.  P.  P.  Ogden, 
UnftEd  6tate«  Gonsu]  at  Liveipool,  tbat  that  @:eiitlcm0ii  has  reeently  viaited  tho  laboifr 
tmrv  nr  Mr.  fiiMFWA.  and  became  entirely  oonvlneed  of  Iha  Inilh  ot  Uie  woodwM  vufKi 
Us  newly  produced  feuot. 
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isting  where  they  are  not  necessary,  mi]st,  it  is  tlitiught,  La 
regarded  m  blemishes  mid  blunders,  on  tiie  suppoailion  thai 
ihe  beings  who  possess  them  were  created  independently  and 
by  special  exertion ;  but  they  are  considered  as  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected  on  the  supposition  that  creatiwi  haa 
proceeded  thiough  her  various  ramihcations  and  transitional 
stagea  accoiding  to  the  energizing  and  directing  influence  of  a 
unifoim  Hw  of  deydopment 

In  lurther  illustration  and  sjpport  of  the  theory  of  progres- 
sive development  the  wr  ter  quotes  the  following  startling 
passage  fiom  Fletchers  Rudimentt  of  Pkysiohffy,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  general  forms  and  th  d  f  u  ssion, 
of  the  dev  elopments  m  the  animal  kin  d  n  a  p  =ented 
by  the  geneial  forms  and  the  oidei  of  n  he  de- 

velopments of  the  human  fcetus  It  a  fa  (a  Dr, 
Fletcher)       ofthehghest  mteiestand  n    n  h       as  the 

brain  ot  every  tribe  of  an  mals  appc-ars      p        du  s  de- 

velopment in  suicessioii  through  the  tj-p  a      h       below 

it,  so  the  brain  of  man  jasses  thiough  h  h  se  of 

every  tribe  m  the  cieit  on  It  repuacnts,  accoidingly,  before 
the  second  month  ff  uteiogestati  n  that  of  an  avertebrated 
animal ,  at  the  "Jecond  month  thit  of  in  osseous  fish  ;  at  the 
third,  that  of  a  turtle ;  at  the  tourth,  that  of  a  bird ;  at  the 
fifth,  that  of  on.=,  of  the  rodentia ;  at  the  sixth,  that  of  one  of 
the  rumiaantia;  at  the  seventh,  that  of  one  of  the  digitagrada; 
at  the  eighth,  that  of  one  of  the  quadrumana ;  till,  at  length,  at 
the  ninth,  it  compasses  the  brain  of  man.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,"  continues  the  writer,  "  that  all  this  is  only  an 
approxiination  to  the  truth;  since  neither  is  the  biain  of  all 
osseous  fishes,  of  all  turtles,  of  all  birds,  nor  of  all  the  speoiea 
of  any  of  the  above  order  of  mammals,  by  any  means  precisely 
the  same ;  nor  does  the  braio  of  the  human  fcetua  at  any  time 
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precisely  resemble,  perhaps,  that  of  any  individual  whatever 
among  the  lower  animals.  Nevei'theless,  it  may  be  said  to 
represent,  at  each  of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  the  aggre- 
gate, as  it  were,  of  the  brains  of  each  of  the  tribes  stated." 

Although  these  facts  were  stated  by  Dr.  Fletcher  without 
any  view  to  the  support  of  the  development-hypothesis  now 
under  consideration,  it  is  remaj-kable  that  the  series  of  animal 
forms  which  he  here  traces  as  representing  the  sci'ies  of  suc- 
cessive human  fcctal  developments,  is  the  very  series  which,  in 
the  same  order  of  succession,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
globe  during  the  depositions  of  the  fossilifcrous  rooks  from  the 
earliest  to  the  lat«st. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  arguments,  fortified  by  many 
minor  facts  and  considerations,  from  which  the  author  of  the 
"Vestiges"  condudes  that  the  whole  system  of  creation,  with 
all  its  diversified  forms,  inanimate  and  animate,  from  its  first 
to  \\s  last  stage  of  unfolding,  was  brought  forth  under  the 
operation  of  one  grand  law  of  progressive  development,  by 
which  "  the  siwpkst  and  most  primitive  type  gave  birth  to  the 
type  next  above  it,"  by  which  "this,  again,  produced  the  nest 
higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very  highest,  the  stages  of  advance 
being  in  all  cases  very  small — namely,  from  one  species  only 
to  another,  so  that  the  phenomenon  has  always  been  of 
simple  and  modest  character."  He  considers  that  after  the 
production  of  the  first  and  lowest  animal  form,  the  higher 
type  was,  in  all  eases,  produced  from  the  lower,  according  to 
the  oi'dinary  process  of  generation,  and  that  its  superiority  to 
its  parent  was,  in  each  instance,  owing  to  a  proiongation  of 
the  process  of  utero-gestati'in,  aided  by  new  and  favorable 
cii'Ciim stances,  by  which  the  form  nest  superior  to  the  paj'ent, 
in  the  pre-ordained  animal  scale,  was  attainei.  A  similar 
principle  of  transmutation  was  applied  also  to  the  Vegetpblt 
ID 
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Kingilom,  by  which  it  was  thought  that  higher  forms  ascended 
from  lower,  until  the  highest  were  attained, 

A  theory  so  novel  and  startling  as  the  foregoing,  did  not,  of 
eourse,  escape  the  most  vigorous  opposition,  from  adherents 
of  prevailing  theories  in  philosophy  and  theology.  This  oppo- 
sition was  specially  inspirited  by  the  alarm  which  was  taken 
by  the  dominant  theology,  which  considered  the  theory  in 
question  as  a  bold  invasion  of  her  assumed  prerogative  as 
a  generally  unquestionable  guide  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 
The  main  features  of  this  opposition  (which,  we  think,  was 
partly  just  and  partly  unjust)  I'equire  here  to  be  briefly  repre- 
sented, together  with  the  essential  points  of  argument  in  the 
rejoinder  which  the  opposition  called  forth  from  the  authoi 
of  the  "  Vestiges," 

The  book  in  question  was  chai'ged  with  a  "  direct  tendency 
to  expel  the  Almighty  from  the  universe  which  He  has  made 
— to  degrade  the  god-like  race  to  whom  He  has  intrusted  the 
development  and  appreciation  of  His  power,  and  to  render  the 
revelation  of  His  will  an  incredible  superstition;"  and,  prob- 
ably with  quite  as  strong  a  desire  to  neutralize  this  alleged 
tendency  considered  in  the  abstract,  as  to  develop  truth 
regardless  of  its  consequences,  its  essential  idea  was  pro- 
nounced "  an  opinion  which  has  not  a  single  fhot  in  its  lavor — 
which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  analogies  of  nature 
■ — which  is  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  and 
subversive  of  all  ourniost  cherished  convictions — a  fraud  com- 
mitted  upon  the  rea.son,  and  an  insult  cast  upon  the  dignity  of 
our  species."* 

The  zeal  of  the  prominent  opposers  of  this  work,  a^d  the;» 

•  ItvtA  QriUili  Review  Ibr  Jiily,  1S<& 
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devotion  to  the  one  grand  object  of  putting  it  down,  as  indl 
cated  in  these  and  similar  denunciatory  expi'essiyns,  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  caused  them  to  unconsciously  magnify 
the  seeming  evidences  against  the  theory  it  propounded,  and 
&s  unconsciously  to  underrate  any  real  evidence  which  may 
exist  in  its  favor.  Candor  requires,  therefore,  that  we  should 
look  at  the  merits  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  controversies  of  a 
simitar  nature,  aside  from  all  mere  denunciation,  such  as  novel 
theories,  true  or  false,  are  ever  apt  to  provoke — and  in  the 
light  of  the  plain  facts  and  ai^umetits  which  bear  upon  the 
case,  by  whichsoever  party  these  may  be  urged. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  of  cosmical  creations  urged  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges,"  as  the  initial  portion  of  the  univer- 
sal system  of  creation  supposed  by  him  to  be  ur.folded  by 
law,  was  objected  to  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  of 
Eosse's  telescope  had  succeeded  in  resolving  into  stars  certain 
nebula  which  were  before  considered  irresolvable,  and  in  con 
siderabiy  changing  the  apparent  fonn  and  outlines  of  others, 
which  liad  previously  appeared  such  as  to  countenance  the  idea 
of  agglomerating  and  rotating  masses.  In  view  of  such 
"  unequivocal  iaets,"  one  principal  reviewer  regards  it  as  a 
"most  unwarrantable  assumption  to  suppose  that  there  are  in 
the  heavenly  spaces  any  masses  of  matter  different  from  solid 
bodies  composing  planetary  systems."  To  this  our  author 
replies  that  the  resolution  of  a  great  quantity  of  previously 
unresolved  nebulte,  by  Loi'd  Eosse's  telescope,  "  was,  of  course, 
to  be  expected,  and  it  is  a  fact,  though  in  itself  interesting,  of 
no  consequence  to  the  nebular  hypothesis."  There  are  still 
many  nebula  which  even  the  stupendous  powers  of  Lord 
Eosse's  instrument  do  not  sensibly  affect,  and  which  probably 
no  increase  of  optical  power  ever  to  be  attained  by  human 
science  or  art,  would  be  adequate  to  resolve.    But  the  present 
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position  of  the  nebular  theory  in  respect  lo  its  philoa optical 
credibility,  is  more  iiilly  represented  in  a  previous  portion  ol 
this  work. 

The  theory  of  progressive  succession  in  the  oi^nio  king- 
doms, aa  advocated  by  the  "Vestiges,"  is  disputed  mainly  on 
the  folJowing  gi-ounds;  First,  that  fislies  of  a  high  oi^anizatiou 
occur  (as  it  is  said)  in  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks; 
secondly,  that  in  several  instances  the  passage  from  a  lower  tc 
a  higher  system  of  i-ocks,  is  accompanied  by  an  abrupt  and 
entire  transition  in  the  organic  kingdoms,  exhibiting  none  of 
the  links  of  progressive  gradation  which  the  theory  of  the 
"Vestiges"  supposes  to  exist;  and  thirdly,  that  in  some  in- 
stances several  widely  different  and  previously  unknown 
species  seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  about  the  same  epoch, 
with  apparently  no  links  of  connection  between  them. 

To  the  allegation  that  fishes  of  a  high  organization  occur  in 
the  oldest  o(  the  fossirLfeixius  rocks,  the  author,  of  the  "Ves- 
tiges," in  his  sequel  to  that  work,  replies  by  quotations  from 
geologists,  showing  a  discrepancy  in  their  statements  upon  this 
point,  which,  however,  he  shows  may  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
hta  mehwp  hh 
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ii  g  links  between  lower  a,iH  higher  species,  and  be. 
Cweeu  widaiy  dissimilar  species  existing  in  the  same  system 
of  deposits,  he  generalizes  the  Jkld  of  geologiail  observation, 
and  finds  particular  systems,  both  of  rocks  and  their  con- 
tained fossils,  more  fully  and  particularly  represented  in  some 
localities  than  others.  By  the  facts  which  he  develops  in  tuia 
branch  of  the  diseussion,  he  succeeds  in  materially  weakening, 
though  perhaps  not  entirely  disproving,  the  assumptions  of  his 
opponents,  that  the  oharoeter  of  oi^anic  life  has  been  subjeot 
to  frequent  abrupt  and  entire  changes.  He  considers  it  pi-ob- 
able,  moreover,  that  "development  has  not  proceeded,  as 
usually  assumed,  upon  a  single  Hue,  which  would  require  ail 
the  animals  to  be  placed  f.ne  after  another,  but  in  a  plturalily 
of  lines,  in  which  the  orders,  and  even  minuter  subdivisions 
of  each  class  are  ranged  side  by  side ;"  and  he  argues  that 
"  the  development  of  these  various  linos  has  proceeded  inde- 
pendently in  various  regions  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  lead  to 
forms  not  everywhere  so  like  as  to  fall  within  our  ideas 
of  specific  character,  but  generally,  or  in  some  more  vague 
degree,  alike." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  reasserts  his  main  position  with 
so  much  force  and  ingenuity,  and  brings  to  it  such  an  accession 
of  evidence  from  the  testimonies  of  geologists  and  naturalists, 
as  apparently  to  render  the  general  onslaught  of  his  opponents, 
for  the  most  part,  a  failure ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  consider  their  subsequent  silence  as,  in  some  degree, 
a  tacit  admission  of  this  fact. 

Though  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges"  aekttowledges  that 
God  is,  iu  some  sense,  ever  present  with  his  creation,  and 
supports  and  rules  it  by  his  Providence,  he  admits  this  merely 
as  the  intimation  of  an  internal  sense  or  feeling,  for  which  he 
does  not  pretend  to  hiive  any  philosophy.    But  in  the  absence 
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of  such  a  philosophy,  tlio.se  who  have  not  this  inte  n  1  feel  ng 
of  tho  presence  and  overfilling  Providence  of  God  (is  na  y 
have  not),  very  naturally  employ  the  whole  force  of  f  cts  a  d 
ai^uments,  such  as  have  a  very  thorough  develop  ent  the 
book  referred  to,  in.  support  of  the  idea  that  natu  e  de  elopa 
all  her  forms  and  phenomena,  by  an  inherent  force  of  her  own, 
independent  of  any  superior  influence,  as  received  from  a 
Source  without  herself.  Such  theories  can,  of  course,  be  suc- 
cessfully met  only  by  the  weapona  of  a  cogent  and  well 
grounded  philosophy,  as  relating  to  the  matters  in  disput* ; 
but  as  such  a  philosophy  does  not  yet  prevail,  to  any  extent, 
in  the  world,  it  hence  follows,  as  a  fact  much  to  he  lamented, 
that  faith  in  God  and  his  ovevrniii^g  and  universal  Providences, 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  pantheistic  and  material- 
istic philosophies.  Such  philosophies  are  hence  continually 
growing  more  rife  and  rampant ;  and  wben  those  who  know 
for  themselves,  from  intuition,  that  there  is  a  God  ever  present 
with,  and  ever  ruling,  the  aflairs  of  creation,  fmd  themselves  in- 
competent to  meet  the  ailments  for  the  opposing  views,  thej- 
are  apt  to  grow  impatient,  and  to  descend  to  mere  ridicule 
and  denunciation,  and  sometimes  even  to  misi'epresentation — 
a  mode  of  treatment  which  seldom  fails  to  exoite  the  con- 
tempt of  those  toward  whom  it  is  aimed,  and  even  to  confirm 
them  in  their  anti-religious  theories. 

Common  sense  should  teach  every  one  that.it  is  worse  than 
uaele^ — nay,  perverse  and  wicked — to  dose  his  eyes  to  plain 
facts  in  nature,  whatever  may  be  their  apparent  theological  or 
philosophical  bearings;  and  whoever  would  do  such  an  act,  is 
plainly  not  so  much  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  truth  as  he 
is  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions.  Looking  fully  in 
the  fa«e,  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do,  all  the  clearly 
established  fiicts  exhibited  by  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  «» 
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■well  as  every  other  species  of  fact,  let  us  see  ■whether  the 
general  philosophy  of  this  worlc  will  afford  any  light  by  which 
outer  appearances,  reflecting  a  natural  law  or  force  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  interior  sense  of  the  human  soul,  respecting  the 
constant  presence  of  God,  and  the  exertion  of  his  upholding 
and  dii'ecting  power,  may  be  rationally  harmonized.  By  way 
of  attempting  the  solution  of  all  apparent  discrepancies,  aa 
involved  in  these  subjects,  we  will,  in  the  following  pages, 
endeavor  to  unfold  the  true  tlKvu-y  of  law  agency  and  DiviM 
i^«ncy,  as  it  appears  to  us. 
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Had  the  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  and  hia 
opponents  both  understood  the  doctj-ine  of  Series,  Degrees, 
and  Correspondencos,  as  unfolded  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  work,  and  had  thej  duly  observed  the  indications  of  these 
doctrines  in  regard  to  the  origin,  const  it t'tion,  and  laws  of 
nature,  the  relations  of  visible  effects  to  invisible  and  spiritual 
causes,  and  the  relations  of  the  universe  and  all  its  sub-sorial 
and  corresponding  parts,  to  the  Infinite  Divine  Spirit,  as  the 
Projector,  Oi'iginator,  and  Vitalize)'  of  all,  they  might,  by  a 
mutual,  and  in  that  case  obviously  required,  modification  of 
their  views,  have  come  to  a  perfect  agreement  on  all  essential 
points,  without  oompromisicg  any  true  principle  of  theological 
faith,  or  disregarding  any  real  fact  in  science  or  true  principle 
in  philosophy.  The  view  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  recon- 
ciles all  real  scientific  facts,  and  all  true  philosophical  and 
theological  principles,  I  will  now  proceed  to  briefly  unfold. 

I  will  premise  by  saying  that  the  idea  of  progression,  as  a 
general  fact  connected  with  the  origin  and  movements  of 
creation,  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  origin  and  movements  of 
each  of  its  sub-serial  and  correspondent  parts,  seems  to  bo 
necessarily  involved  in  the  idea  of  successive  movements  on 
uufoidings,  from  beginnings  toward  predetermined  ends, 
Every  successive  movement  or  e&rt  ia  a  closer  approximatiou 
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Vi  the  proposed  end  of  the  wholo  series  of  movements,  and  is 
iherefore  a  decided  progress  from  a  previous  and  more  rudi- 
mental  state  or  position.  Accordingly  all  philosophy  and  all 
revelalioii  concur  in  the  acknowledgment  that  creation,  fiom 
its  incipient  to  its  present  stage  of  development,  has  passed 
through  a  regular  series  of  progressive  vinfoldings ;  and  this 
fact  is  recognized  as  applying  equally  to  the  cosmical  universe, 
to  the  geological  foi'matioas,  and  to  the  various  systems  of 
oipmic  forms,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  ending  with  the 
highest,  whose  remains  have  been  successively  entombed  in 
the  R>cks. 

It  is  tme  there  are  occasional  and  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  rule — occasional  instances  of  particular  retrogression  on 
the  one  hand,  and  irregular  and  abnormal  advances  on  the 
other ;  but  f hese  are  owing  to  local  circumstances  and  isolated 
influences,  and  when  properly  underetood,  they  prove,  rather 
tl.an  disprove,  the  general  rule.  The  idea  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  simile:  Let  a  number  of  vessels,  of  different 
c!as--ea,  be  supposed  to  sail  from  the  same  port,  at  the  same 
time,  and  bound  to  the  same  place  of  destination.  Wafted  by 
the  same  breezes,  and  floated  by  the  same  tides,  they,  for  a 
time,  make  nearly  equal  pii^ress,  sail  in  nearly  parallel  paths, 
and  generally  keep  each  others  company.  But  owing  to 
slight  diversities  in  their  sailing  qualities,  and  incidental  dif- 
ferences in  their  modes  of  nianceuvi-ing,  their  courses  grad- 
ually diverge  from  each  other,  and  they  get  into  different 
Buri'ents  of  ocean  and  of  atmosphere,  some  of  which  are  pro- 
pitious and  some  the  reverse.  Hiey  are  then  ferfcher  dispersed 
by  hurricanes;  some  of  ibera,  by  violent  gales  occurring 
only  in  their  own  localities,  may  be  di'iven  hundreds  of  milea 
out  of  tbeir  course,  or  in  a  retrograde  direction;  a  few  of 
them  may  be  di-ivea  upon  rocks  cr  quicksands,  atd  lost  out 
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right,  ^ihile  <(ther5  mij  lie  drLren  f  imid  with  equal  vio 
lence,  and  ieai.h  then  de'-tined  ha*  en  in  an  apparently  irreg 
iilaily  shoit  peiiod  of  timi>  Of  cuurae  no  one  would  co« 
s  del  the  diversities  in  the  f ites  and  successes  of  the^ip  diffei  ent 
^psselo,  01  the  fict  that  some  wtie  for  a  tune  diiven  >-ick 
waiJ,  that  aome  weie  lost  ontnght,  and  thtt  others  wero 
iliiven  foiwaid  with  a  velotitj  nhii^h  seemed  to  "set  all  idaw 
of  a  jegulaily  giadnated  motion  at  dehance,  as  anj  proof 
against  a  general  law  of  progression,  as  applud  to  the  sa  Img 
of  ships  fiom  poit  to  poit,  but  the  proof  would,  upon  the 
■whole,  be  the  ie\ei&e 

Allow  these  shps,  then,  to  lepresent  an  equal  number  of 
Divine  archetypes,  or  pree\isting  ideil  foima  of  creation,  so 
to  speak,  which  set  out,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  upon 
the  ■vo)age  of  progiessive  development,  ill  being  bound  to 
one  ha\en,  -mz  the  lealizitinn  of  the  clothing  of  an  ettenor 
form,  the  diveisities  in  their  movements  piesented  m  the 
retaidations  and  temporary  letrogiesaions  of  some,  and  the 
fitful  and  appaiently  preternatuial  au?eleiatiou&  of  otheis,  is 
owing  to  the  vancus  cuiieuts  and  conntei  eurrenta  of  outer 
mflaences,  ao  more  dispiove  the  law  of  general  progiessioii, 
with  leteienee  to  them,  than  similar  divers  tics  of  nioveraent 
prove  the  same  thrag  with  reference  to  the  ships.  When  we, 
therefore,  find  a  few"  local  examples  of  vertebral  fishes  among 
som.e  of  the  strata  of  the  first  series  of  fossLliferous  roelcs,  or 
when  we  find,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  remains  of  a 
diminutive  air-breathing  reptile,  in  an  upper  member  of  tht. 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  series,  where,  as  it  ia  stated,  such  have 
I'eccntly  been  found  ;*  or  when,  in  human  history,  we  find 
examples  of  whole  nations  and  races  remaining  apparently 
stationary  for  thousands  of  years,  while  others  have,  at  early 

*  Baa  F-^iubu^li  I'hilascpMcal  Jutrmal  Ibi  ^ril,  )£SS,  py  US-1, 
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pei'iods,  come  to  a  high  state  of  advancement  iii  art,  govern- 
ment, anct  social  refinement,  which  were  again  succeeded  by 
universal  ignorance  and  barbarism — we  are  not  to  consider 
these  examples  as  contradicting  the  doctrine  of  progression, 
as  a  general  principle,  but  as  only  the  particular  and  local  ex- 
ceptions to  the  direct  development  of  that  principle  in  outer 
forms. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  doctrine  of  general  Progression 
as  an  undeniable  principle  applicable  to  the  universal  series 
of  creation  as  a  whole,  and  to  all  its  included  and  correspond- 
ing sub-series,  we  arc  prepared  for  further  inquiries  respecting 
the  order  and  method  of  progression,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  different  parts  or  degrees  of  each  seri^  of  creation  to 
which  this  principle  applies.  In  making  these  inquiries,  our 
attention  will  be  confined  for  the  present  to  the  Animal  King- 
dom, which  will  serve  as  a  representative  of  all  other  serial 
creations. 

The  fact  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion," that  in  the  reproduction  of  the  higher  animals  and  of 
man,  the  embryo  passes  through  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, in  which  the  types  of  all  the  lower  animals,  beginning 
with  the  fisli  (or,  as  some  say,  with  the  annalid  or  worm),  are 
represented  in  succession,  until  its  own  proper  type  is  attained, 
is  certainly  of  great  significance,  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration.  But  Professor  Agassiz  has  made  some 
further  discoveries  in  the  department  of  embryology,  which 
would  perhaps  go  to  emphasize  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
fact  would  seem  naturally  to  point.  I  would  refer  now  par- 
ticularly to  the  discovery  that  the  embryos  of  animals  of  cer- 
tain existing  families  bear,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  ftetal 
progress,  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  pei'fected  individuals 
of  now  extinct  species  of  the  same  families,  which  existed  in 
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early  geological  periods.     From  his  remarks  on  this  sul)ject^ 
I  aulxnit  tie  following  quotations ; 

"  Embryology,"  says  he,  "  hy  the  metamorphoses  which 
take  place  in  animals,  assigns  now  a  value  to  external  tormi 
and  not  only  assigns  them  a  value,  but  a  ohionologtcal  \alue 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  consicler  as  lower  those  aniimls 
which  agree  with  the  earJier  forms  of  the  germs  " 

"The  class  of  fishes  which  I  have  studied  moreparticiilatly, 
has  shown  me  that  the  fii'st  types  appeared  under  forms,  and 
with  an  organization,  peculiai'  to  embryoi  of  that  very  class  ia 
the  present  epoch,  proving  thereby,  with  perfect  evidence,  the 
inferiority  of  the  first  created  types,  as  well  in  their  peculiar 
class  as  in  theii'  department.  But  though  of  a  lower  order, 
these  types  of  ancient  ages  bore  ia  themselves,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  impression  of  the  plan  that  was  to  be  successively 
developed  in  the  different  epochs  which  have  preceded  the 
order  of  things  existing  at  present,  and  by  whose  realization 
have  been  brought  about  those  numerous  families  of  Fishes, 
Keptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammalia,  which  now  live  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  eartb."  Again;  "All  the  information  about  the 
fossils — all  the  information  of  former  ages,  will  have  to  be 
compared  with  those  embryonic  forms,  in  order  to  understand 
more  fully  the  analogy  which  exists  between  hese  ea  I'er 
types,  and  the  successive  changes  which  those  of  ou  day  u 
dergo  to  assume  their  final  form.  If  I  am  not  n  a  aken  we 
shall  obtain  from  sketches  of  those  embryonic  forms  n  o  a 
correct  figures  of  fossil  animals  than  have  been  acqu  red  by 
ftctual  restoration."* 

These  extracts  from  one  who  is  an  advocate  of  the  idea  of 
creations  de  novo  at  different  geological  epochs,  certainly  argue 

•  AeiB^'s  "  Lectures  Da  CompiniliTeKmbiyolog7,<*deliverijdbd«etheI.u»dl  !■• 
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mucli  for  a  connection  of  some  kind  lietween  the  lower  and 
higher,  or  extinct  and  living,  species  of  animals  of  the  same 
families,  and  pretty  clearly  show  that  the  higher  and  existing 
species  are,  in  many  instances,  the  result  of  an  extension  of  t/tt 
identical  ffeslative  process  which,  in  its  lower  stages,  was  exem- 
plified in  the  ancient  species.  Such  being  the  existing  evidence 
of  a  connection  between  ancient  and  modem  species  of  the 
same  families  and  genera,  and  that  the  modern  species  exist, 
at  least  as  a  progressed  sequence  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  ancient,  we  will  now  quote  from  the  same  author  some 
further  illustrations  of  the  analogies  and  connections  existing 
between  the  different  and  successively  created  divisioBs  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  with  man  at  its  Bead  ; 

'The  unity  of  structure  in  vertebrated  animals,"  says  he, 
"  has  been  understood,  and  well  understood,  long  before  Em- 
bryology had  added  any  thing  to  show  how  deep  this  unity  of 
■  plan  was  impressed  on  that  type.  By  the  investigations  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  external 
differences  which  characterize  the  class  of  Fishes,  that  of  Rep- 
tiles, that  of  Birds,  and  that  of  Mammalia,  were  only  modift 
cations  of  one  and  the  same  structure—that  the  head  of  Fishes, 
foi'  example,  though  apparently  so  different  from  that  of  Man, 
was  made  up  of  the  same  bones,  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, only  sub-divided  into  more  distinct  points  of  ossifica- 
tion, with  modified  proportions,  most  of  them  remaining 
movable  for  life,  but,  after  all,  arranged  upon  the  same  uniform 
plan." 

In  a  previous  paragraph,  the  same  author  says:  "It  was  in 
Physiology,  a  great  discovery,  when  it  was  aseertoined  that 
all  Vertebrata,  that  Pishes,  as  well  as  Reptiles,  as  well  as 
Birds,  as  well  as  Mammalia,  arose  from  eggs,  which  have  one 
and  the  same  uniform  structure  in  the  beginning,  and  proceed 
20 
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to  produce  animals  as  widely  different  as  they  are  in  the  full 
grown  state,  simply  by  successive,  gradual  metamorphoses; 
and  these  metamorphoses  upon,  otie  and  the  same  plan,  accord 
ing  to  one  and  the  same  general  progress."  Again ;  "  It  may 
therefore  be  said,  with  perfect  propriety,  that  the  higher  Ver- 
tebrates undergo  changes,  through  which,  in  different  periods 
of  their  life,  they  resemble  the  lower  ones ;  that  there  is  a 
period  when  the  yomig  bird  has  not  only  the  form,  but  the 
structure,  and  even  the  fins,  which  charact«nze  the  Pish,  And 
of  the  young  Mammals  the  same  may  be  said.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  structui-e  of  the  young  Babbit  (in  which  the  in- 
vestigations have  been  traced  iriore  extensively  than  in  other 
species),  when  the  young  Rabbit  resembles  so  closely  the 
Fish,  that  it  even  has  gills,  living  in  a  sac  full  of  water,  breath- 
ing as  Fishes  do.  So  that  the  resemblance  is  as  complete  as 
it  can  be,  though  each  of  these  types  grows  to  a  compiication 
of  structure  by  which  the  young  Mammal  for  instance  leav- 
ing d  g 
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;he  constant  influx  of  a  vitalizing  and  energiziug  Influence 
from  above  all  nature,  and  hence  fi'om  a  source  absolutely 
Divine. 

It  may  here  be  remarlieiJ  that  these  facts,  developed  hy  the 
researches  of  palseontologists,  emfaryologiste,  and  physiolo- 
gists, concerning  the  relations  and  order  of  succession  of  tho 
different  divisions  of  the  anirri^ted  tribes,  are  in  perfect  agre^ 
ment  with  Ike  general  mode  of  philosopkieing  presented  in  this 
work,  by  which  all  general  facts  in  each  syst«m  of  creation, 
and  all  systems  of  creation  as  grand  facts,  are  arranged  in  a 
harmonious  serial  order  of  progression,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  a  thread  of  unity  and  correspondence  running  through  all 
systems,  and  through  the  grand  system  of  systems,  from  the 
very  origin  to  the  very  ultimates  of  all  things. 

This  schenae  of  creation  brings  the  Animal  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  the  Vegetable,  aiid  all  other  complete  systems  of  creation, 
together  with  the  grand  System  of  all  systems,  under  the 
analogy  of  a  Tree,  with  its  seven  serial  and  progressive  parts, 
consisting  of  Koots,  Trunk,  Branches;  Leaves,  Flower-buds, 
Blossoms,  and  Fruit.  It  is  thus  strongly  hinted  that  the 
whole  universal  System  of  creation,  with  all  its  corresponding 
sub-systems,  including  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms, 
while  wider  the  constant  vitalizing  and  voluntaUve  influx  of 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  which  are  spiritual  Meat  and  Light, 
grew  up,  as  it  were,  from  Germ  to  ultimates,  in  tlie  same  pro- 
gressive and  sequential  order  in  which  the  tree  grows  from 
root  to  fruit,  under  the  constant  influx  of  solar  heat  and  light, 
which  are  the  natural  correspondtnts  of  Divine  Love  and  Wis- 
dom. 

But  if  this  view  is  admitted,  it  will  not  of  itself  necessarily 
decide  the  question  as  to  whether  each  higher  ci'eation  was  in 
I  from  the  parentage  of  the  one  immedi- 
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ately  below  it  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is,  ap- 
parently, one  exception  to  this  oider  of  parental  extiaotion  in 
the  developed  parts  of  the  soperiorly  organized  tree ;  The 
flower-buda,  though  they  are  the  next  superior  development 
to  the  leaves,  are  not  an  outgrowth  from  the  leaves,  but,  in 
common  with  these,  they  are  tiie  next  superior  outgrowth  from 
the  branches ;  and  the  leaves,  after  performing  their  speeifici 
functions,  die  and  drop  off,  without  giving  rise  to  any  succeed- 
ing and  superior  form  of  developments.  The  flower-buds  are 
undoubtedly  an  ascension  of  the  same  essences  and  principles 
which,  stopping  one  step  short  of  them,  produce  the  leaves, 
and  which,  in  each  case,  ascend  from  all  the  preceding  devel- 
opments of  the  tree  as  represented  in  roots,  trunk,  and 
branches. 
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tain  revolutionary  conditions  oi  Dn me  impulsions  heieafte( 
to  be  explained — proceeded  by  orderly  descent,  from  the  tr'ilei 
next  hehw  them,  as  their  natural  parents — or  that  they  pro. 
c«eded,  at  the  same  penods  and  under  the  same  conditions 
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fiom  the  aggregate  of  all  preceding  developments  of  nature,  a* 
MTisliluliiig  their  general  material  germ,  while  fhey  had  no 
^Kcial  lineal  connection  with  the  forms  next  below  them  in 
the  series.  Either  of  these  suppositions  would  suffieiBntJy 
eomport  with  the  unitj  of  the  general  plan  which  wo  have 
before  observed  to  pervade  the  worlte  of  creation.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  both  of  these  modes  of  pro- 
duction were,  to  some  extent,  observed  in  the  origination  of 
the  ensemble  of  the  Animal  and  other  Kingdoms;  but  in 
neither  ease  is  it  piobable  that  any  form  or  oi'eation  was  un- 
folded, except  upon  the  basis  of  a  suitable  preceding  develop- 
ment, which,  in  some  sBnse,  served  as  its  material  germ,  or 
predisposing  condition  of  development. 

Unless  we  adopt  some  such  theory  as  here  propounded, 
many  natural  facts — facts  wliich  the  cause  of  true  theolc^ 
and  religion  can  never  be  subserved  by  denying — will  remain 
entirely  inexplicabb. 
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LAW   AQENOT  AND    DITINE  AQENOY, 

Is  tne  light  of  the  foie^oing  temarks  respecting  the  order, 
sucoessne  development*  and  relations  of  the  organic  tribes, 
let  us  now  press  to  a  Inial  and  more  specific  decision,  the 
question,  tthethei  the  system  ot  Cj  cation,  as  it  now  stands, 
come  to  exist,  n  anj  sen'.e  thiough  the  operations  of  Law! — ■ 
and  if  so  in  what  sense  and  with  what  accompanying  con- 
clusions lelattve  to  the  doctnne  of  Piovidences,  or  of  Divine 
jntei  positions? 

But  that  we  niai  pursue  this  inquiry  intelligibly,  we  must 
oViioKslj  fiist  define  preci'.ely  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
"  Law  "  Law,  as  it  la  undtrstood  by  the  best  authorities, 
means  simply  a  lule  of  action,  or  a  definite  mode  or  method 
in  which  force  and  motion  proceed  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  end.  It  is  not,  therefore,  of  itseit;  either  force  or 
motion,  but  only  the  rule  of  action  which  these,  in  their 
operations,  are  made  to  observe. 

Now  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no  force  or 
motion,  either  in  the  universe  of  matter  or  the  universe  of 
mind,  which,  in  its  operations,  does  not  observe  some  i-ule, 
Bowie  method,  and  hence  some  law.  If,  indeed,  there  could  be 
any  action  or  motion  without  method  or  law,  that  action  or 
motion  would  necessarily  be  cliaotic,  and  would  tend  directly 
to  the  total  subversion  of  all  law  and  order,  and  thus  to  redaoe 
aD  things  to  chaos.     It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  conceive  a 
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thought,  except  in  accoi-dance  with  some  haw  of  thought. 
Nay,  it  is  self-evldently  impossible  even  for  the  infinite  Mind 
to  conceive  a  tliought,  or  put  foj'th  an  action,  except  in  con 
nection  with  some  i3efinite  mode  or  forai,  and  hence  law,  of 
procedui'e  which  that  tliought  or  action  spontaneoualy  assumes. 
In  the  Infinite  Mind,  therefore,  Law,  in  its  spiritual  sense,  is 
self-exiatent  and  eternal.  Thence  it  proceeds,  hy  volition,  in 
outer  creations,  and  assumes  the  fo/ms  of  what  are  tei'nied  the 
"laws  of  nature."  These,  as  modes,  or  rules  of  material 
motion,  commence  at  the  lowest  and  most  chaotic  germa  of 
the  physical  universe,  and  (being  constantly  supplied  hy 
voluntetive  and  higher  inflowings  from  their  Infinite  Spiritual 
Source)  proceed  in  regular  order  of  ascending  development, 
through  all  subsequent  motions  and  creations,  until,  in  the 
heights  of  the  celestial  universe,  creation  again  merges  itself 
in  that  Infinite  Divine  Essence  from  which  it  originally 
iiprang.  And  as  all  motions  are  in  accordance  with  some  de- 
finite rule,  method,  or  law,  hence  all  forms,  creations,  and  con- 
ditions, from  lowest  mateiial  to  the  highest  spiritual  and 
i»lestial,  which,  in  regular  serial  orders,  are  developed  hy 
means  of  those  motions,  are  necessarily  l.iw-dev eloped  and 
iaw^overned.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  creation,  indeed, 
would  not  exhibit  any  system  or  method  in  its  arrangements, 
such  as  is  now  apparent  throughout  its  whole  domains,  but 
the  vaiious  forms  of  which  it  ia  composed,  would  necessarily 
be  totally  disconnected  and  confused. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  idea  of  law  as  governing 
the  processes,  of  creation  obtains  predominance  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  the  child  con- 
ceives that  the  grass  is  made  to  grow  by  an  abstract  interpo- 
sition of  the.  power  of  God,  with  which  he  ia  unable  to  connect 
luij  idea  of  law.     But  as  his  mind  unfolds,  and  the  field  of 
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his  oliservation  extends,  ho  discovers  that  grass  grows,  in  nil 
cases,  under  certain  given  conditions,  and  hence  grows  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  rule.  He  still,  perhaps,  h el ieves  that  God,  by  a 
direct  and  isolated  fiat  of  His  will,  causes  the  rain  to  fall,  the 
thunder  to  peal,  am  the  lightning  to  flash ;  but  a  further  de- 
velopment of  his  mind  corrects  this  impression,  and  shows 
him  that  the  rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings,  arc  de- 
pendent upon  a  more  general  administration  of  the  Divine 
Power  through  atmospheric  and  electric  media  and  conditions. 
He  still,  perhaps,  imagines  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
are  made  to  pursue  their  courses  in  the  heavens  by  the  direct 
Tolitionary  effort  of  God  concentrated  specifically  and  ab- 
stractly upon  tbem ;  but  when  his  miud  is  inti'oduced  to  the 
series  of  demonstrations  presented  in  the  science  of  Astrono- 
my, he  perceives  that  all  these  phenomena  are  in  accordance 
with  a  general  method  in  which  all  aggregations  of  matter  in 
free  space  "ct  He  still  probably  believes  (accoi-ding  to  a 
CO  mon  a  d  as  e  have  before  shown  an  erroneous  inter- 
P  et'it  on  of  ^ac  ed  &c  pt  re)  that  the  ea  th  on  which  he 
d  veils  was  1  e  tlj  poken  nto  e-ustence  ly  God,  in  the  space 
of  s  X  1  te  »I  day  =  about  s  t  tho  'and  years  ago ;  but  when 
1  e  atta  s  a  mo  e  enia  ged  unde  stand  ng  of  the  mechanical 
and  chcn  al  forces  1  h  God  has  corpo  ated  m  the  system 
of  nat  e  and  eads  the  pi  ys  cal  h  &t  ry  of  our  planet  as 
wrtte  upon  the  ocks  heperceves  that  on  globe  has  been 
brought  fi'om  a  prinieva!  chaotic,  to  its  present  perfected  state, 
by  means  of  fixed  methods  of  operation  of  matter,  expressed 
by  the  terms,  "  condensation,"  "  abrasion,"  "  deposition,"  "  iS. 
gregation,"  etc.  And  if  the  hypothesis  (seemingly  supported 
by  all  analogy)  that  vegetable,  animal,  and  even  human  or- 
ganisms, came  to  exist  through  the  instrumentality  of  equally 
fixed  and  unvarying  laws,  ir,  now  met  by  storms  of  oppow 
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tioii  and  ridicule,  it  should  l>e  rpmemhercd  that  piedse'y 
similar  oppositiou,  based  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds, 
attended  a  similar  announcement  when  first  made,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  origin  and  modus  operandi  of  many  forma  and  de- 
partments  of  nature  concei'ning  which  the  announcement  is 
now  fully  admitted  to  have  been  true ;  and  the  final  triiimoha 
of  Astronomy  and  Geology  over  the  dragon  of  vnscriptvral, 
as  well  as  nnp/nlosop/iical,  opposition,  which  stood  before  their 
pai-ents  to  devour  them  as  soon  as  they  were  horn,  should 
stand  as  a  warning  against  a  too  hasty  decision  unfavorable  to 
law-developments,  as  applied  to  all  other  departments,  oi'ganio 
and  even  spiritual,  as  well  as  inorganic  and  material. 

Yet,  when  it  is  asserted  that  all  things,  as  to  their  creation 
and  functional  operations,  are  within  the  governing  influences 
of  law,  the  sense  in  whieli  we  have  defined  the  term  "  law," 
should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind ;  and  for  the  sake  of  mora 
e.vplicitness  on  this  point,  as  well  as  to  show  that  our  position 
involves  no  objectionable  theological  corrolaiies,  we  will  here 
submit  a  few  more  considerations  respecting  it, 

I  have  said  that  Law  is  not  of  its&]fjbree  or  motion — hence, 
that  it  can  create  nothing  or  do  nothing  of  itself;  but  that  it 
is  simply  the  mode  or  rule  by  which  force  and  motion  act. 
Hence,  when  we  speak  of  the  "  law  of  Expansion,"  for  instance, 
we  refer  only  to  a  mode  of  operation  among  particles  or 
substances,  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  "  Expansion  ;" 
when  we  speak  of  the  "]aw  of  Gravitation,"  we  only  refer  to 
that  particular  mode  of  action  among  materials  which  the  term 
"gravitation"  defines.  And  we  have  a  similar  meaning  when 
we  speak  of  any  other  law.  But  the  Jibree  by  which  the  ac- 
tion, proceeding  according  to  these  various  laws,  is  generated, 
remains  yet  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  this  we  will  now  attempt 
to  do,  at  the  same  time  that  we  attempt  to  illustrate  hon 
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modes  or  laws  of  action  came  to  he  auch  as  we  see  them.  The 
i-ismaiks  now  to  be  offei-ed  will,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate 
the  direct  agency  which  God  has  in  the  process  of  creation,  and 
funiish  the  foundation  of  a  true  understanding  of  the  doctrine 
of  Pi'ovidence. 

One  feature  of  the  present  subject  has  already  been  pre- 
sented, under  an  illustration  which  may  again  be  called  up,  and 
eairied  out  into  farther  particulars.  A  builder,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  outer  construction,  of  an  edifice,  first  conceives 
the  general  plan,  and  ideally  perceives  the  general  appearance 
of  that  edifice  in  his  own  mind.  This  conception  is  the  arche- 
type or  pattern  according  to  which  the  ed  fice  a  an  t  b 
iect,  is  to  be  erected ;  and  its  erection  is  a  m  1  h  g  f  he 
archetype  or  pattern,  with  outer  materia!  titu        B  t  tl 

clothing  of  the  archetype  can  not  be  ac  on  pi  h  d  x  pt  by 
the  voluntative  and  enet^iziug  influenc      f    h  1     p     t 

mind  of  the  builder  acting  among  the  mate  al  t  b  w  u  h 
into  the  physical  structui-e,  which  action  may  be  either  through 
the  medium  of  the  builder's  own  muscles,  through  the  minds 
und  muscles  of  others,  to  whom  his  commands  may  be  given, 
or  through  a  suitable  machine  whith  he  has  previously  do- 
signed  and  prepared.  And  when  the  buildmg  is  thus  elected, 
it  stands  as  an  exact  correspondent  and  embodiment  of  that 
particular  Ji>rm  and  degree  of  intelligeni,e  aud  volit  or  wh  ch 
were  requisite  to  the  conception  of  its  plm  an  J  the  can 
joining  of  its  materials.  After  the  building  is  finished 
however,  the  builder  withdraws  all  further  action  and  influ 
ence  from  it,  and  it  is  left  as  a  miss  of  porfectlj  de'id  and 
motionless  materials  ;  but  could  he  peimnnentlj  nfij.  n 
it  such  portions  or  degrees  of  his  own  eneigizing  'spiiitual 
essence  as  would  be  requisite  to  keep  it  in  repau,  and  to  con 
Etantly  refine  and  improve  it,  and  to  develop  its  ultimate 
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puvi;iiwi3.  ...d   building  would  in   that  case  be  a  livinff   msor 
tion. 

Now  it  was  logically  pi-oved,  in  another  pait  of  this  work, 
that  the  Uciverae,  or  the  whole  great  Kingdom  of  mtilei'lality 
which  it  comprises,  is  not  self-existent  aiicl  etemai,  iiut  that  it 
aecayhd6''j  yh  Ir  physi(;al 

m  bad —  k  h      f-en      bslydp    dent  upon 

a    a    eced       ad  p     d         x  ts  C  ise,  which 

mu      1  a      bee  /  u  f,  eveu  as 

h      a     nl  1  h    i  ]  1    h       L  aiiis  cause 

g  B  hj  adh  fthe  whole 

f  VI        f       d  of  it  as  a 

ftp  5      i  I       d  h  p  I  Existence, 

of  wh   h         11        ce    p  1   y        d  h  i>    iiiify,  are 

p     1  call 

Th     p        1        II  g       p        al  D         y     I         ve  call 

G  d    hn  b      g       ec  d  n  d    h    C  f    he  un  ver- 

sal    y  f  n  d       ta  lie  same  re. 

la        wh   h  1  ly  b    Id  d     house  pro- 

po    d         b  d  1  I  1     he  h  ter, 

ha  dl  ndV  ljpef,r  patter  s 

f    h     u        rs.1  h     11  1  d  1        „do    s, 

y      <i  degr  p  a  d     ss        If    ms,  fiom 

1  wea  hea        f      p  ot    d    g        11      h       with  outer 

Adas         Indfhlma    builder,  tie 

ahjp       flppllu  he  spiritual 

1      a        d      h   h,         b  1  y    ft    t,  the  ma- 

1     a  d  1  d    h       fi     llj         iblish  the 

h  d    f    he  Deity, 

h         hpfhU  al&  fSlI   Systems, 

f(x    !         ID      1pm  fMo      IE      d  Vegetable 

Kmgdoms,    Animal    Kingdoms,  and   the   universal    tluman 
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creation,with  all  the  specific  and  essential  forma  which  thesa 
respectively  include,  were  the  spiritual  nuclei,  and  pre- 
existent,  interior  realities,  around  which,  hy  the  force  of  con- 
stant Divine  volition,  the  requisite  particles  and  essences  are 
marto  to  cluster,  by  way  of  establishing  them  in  outer  and 
tangible  forms. 

Now,  both  with  the  hitman  builder  and  his  house,  and  tho 
Divine  Builder  and  the  system  of  the  universe,  the  arche- 
types conceived  in  the  mind,  constituted  the  laws  or  rules  hy 
which  outer  matei'ials  acted  in  their  a^i'egations  into  outer 
forms;  while,  in  both  cases,  the  force  by  which  those  ma- 
terials were  impelled  to  act  at  all,  originated  in  the  volition 
of  the  Builder,  Here  is  the  difference  between  liaw  and 
Force.  Law  of  itself  could  not  create  any  thing,  though  all 
things  were  created  according  to  Law.  Torce  of  itself  could 
not  create  any  thing,  though  all  things  are  created  hy  the 
application  of  Force.  It  is  by  means  of  Torce,  as  an  im- 
pulsive principle,  and  Law,  as  a  director  of  its  impulsions,  that 
all  things  have  sprung  into  being. 

The  idea  may  perhaps  he  rendered  still  more  clear  to  some 
mmd'!,  bj  considenng  the  whole  united  sjstem  of  ari,hetjpe3 
03  one  grand  Mould,  fashioned  in  the  wisdoni  of  the  Builder, 
into  whn.h,  by  the  direct  vol untative  efiort  of  the  Buildei, 
materials  are  pouied,  by  way  of  foiming  the  outer  structuie 
But  without  the  extra  proceedings  of  pouring  the  materiils 
mto  it,  the  mould  might  esist  for  e\er  without  giving  nse  to 
the  casting,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  etforts  mi'^gin 
able  could  not  give  use  to  the  casting,  did  not  the  mould 
exist  to  lecene  it 

We  have  seen  thtt  if  tht  human  builder,  m  clothing  hia 
mental  arehetjpts  of  a  pioposed  stiucture,  could  peimanentlj 
infix  in  that  structure  that  portion  or  degree  ot  the  eneigizing 
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influence  of  Iih  own  spirit,  which  noulJ  be  lequibite  by  ^ 
Bpontaneou^intem-il  action,  to  keep  the  structuiemiepnr, 
and  at  tne  sxrne  ume  to  lefine  and  perfect  it,  the  structuie 
would  be,  in  some  iieiise,  &  hung  creation  But  although  this 
IS  not  the  cj.'ie  with  the  human  builder  and  hia  woili,  )t  is 
preciselj  the  eise  with  the  Divine  Buildei  and  the  universal 
Edifice  which  he  hi=  established  Not  only  does  the  system 
of  creation  as  a  Whole,  but  each  of  its  included  and  corre- 
sponding sub-systems,  coatain  a  power  of  internal  motion  and 
sustentation,  infused  hy  the  Cieator  at  its  ongm,  and  which  is 
now  peipetuilly  fuitamed  bj  influx  fiom  Him,  and  is  ever 
acting  m  paialleJism  with  the  ongmal  archetype,  which  consti 
tutes  its  lau  It  was  in  mbw  of  this  feet  that  it  was  irgueJj 
in  another  pait  of  thii  woik,  in  opposition  to  the  received 
philosophy,  that  if  the  cosmieal  system  could,  by  any  foreign 
agency,  become  deranged  or  thrown  out  of  ei^uilibiium  in  any 
way,  instead  of  the  derangement  progressing,  and  nltimating 
in  a  tot^  wreck  of  the  system,  the  internal  forces  of  recuper- 
ation would  be  such  as  to  soon  restore  the  wonted  equilibrium, 
and  all  things  would  go  on  as  befbro.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  Creator  to  withoid  the  influx  of,  and  withdraw,  hia 
latal  energy  from  the  univei'se,  as  soon  as  the  momenta  of  ex- 
isting forces  and  motions  became  exhausted,  all  things  would 
necessarily  come  to  an  eternal  stagnation  anf  death ! 

I  have  said  that  the  archetypes  or  pre-existent  ideal  patterns 
of  ftaoh  creation,  are  the  spiritual  nuclei  of  the  outer  forms  of 
which  that  creation  consists,  and  heneo  that  they  constitute 
the  laws  by  which  Force  acts  in  the  aggregation  of  substances 
for  the  development  of  their  outer  forms.  Now,  as  it  was 
before  shown  that  each  creation,  both  as  to  its  exterior  and 
its  interior  and  vitalizing  constitution,  is  seven-fold,  so  each 
creation,  with  its  spiritual  nuclei,  life,  and  laws,  is,  in  som« 
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sense,  a  coi.-espoiident  and  reprcseutsitive  of  the  aeven-fold 
ef/iistitutioti  of  the  Deity,  or  the  "  seven  spii'ita  of  God' 
spolten  of  m  Revelation.  Each  seven-fo!^  ci'eation,  therefore, 
is  the  same  with  all  othere  as  to  correspondence,  but  is  dilTer- 
enl  from  all  othera  as  to  degrea  ;  and  eaoh  one  contains  within 
itself,  as  ila  vitalizing  and  energizing  soul,  a  mrrespanding  de- 
gree of  the  seven-fold  harmonies  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

Let  this  latter  point  be  distinctly  understood ;  God  exista 
in  the  universal  cosmieal  system  as  its  soul,  but  does  not  ex- 
ist thei-e  as  God,  but  only  in  tbe  quality  and  capacity  of  those 
vitalizing  and  operative  forces  and  pimcipks  of  form,  which 
were  necessary  to  the  creation,  and  are  now  necessary  to  the 
subsistence,  internal  motions,  and  eonstaut  improvement  of 
the  general  ci-eation,  os  such;  in  Solar  Systems,  Giod  exists  in 
the  degree  of  those  vita]  and  motive  forces  which  are  necessary 
to  them,  as  sjichj  in  planets  God  exists,  also,  in  his  seven- 
fold harmonies,  but  only  in  a  degree  necessary  to  constitute 
the  vitality,  and  to  originate  the  internal  motions  and  other 
functional  operations,  of  planets,  as  such  ;  in  the  Mineral  King- 
dom God  exists  as  mineral  and  chemical  Life ;  in  the  Veget- 
able Kingdom,  as  the  principle  of  vegetable  Life;  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  as  the  principle  of  animal,  instinctive,  aud 
semi-intelleetual  Life,  but  not  yet  as  God;  in  the  Human 
World  he  exists  as  the  principle  of  human  Life ;  but  only  in 
&  perfectly  integral,  pure,  innocent,  and  harmoniously  consti- 
tuted Man,  does  He  exist  in  his  focalized  aBd  qnantita'ively 
diminished,  but  qualitatively  perfected  Selfhood,  as  God. 
But  in  a  discreet  degi'ee  above  tlie  whole  univeree  of  outer 
creAtions,  He  exists  in  his  August,  Infitiite,  and  Ineffable  Sel£ 
hood,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  L^t,  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  all  thicgs! 

Though  these  investigations  have  been  pursued,  and  theas 
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ciinelusioiis  have  been  drawn,  indepenJiently  of  the  revelations 
of  the  Scriptures,  I  can  not  abstain  fiom  mailtng  t^eir  peifeot 
parallelism  with  the  language  of  Paul  in  the  following  pas- 
sngea :  "  One  God,  who  is  above  all,  and  throttoh  all,-  aiid 
iM  Yon  all." — Epk.  iv.  6.  "  And  he  js  bbfohb  all  things,  and 
hy  him  all  things  consist."— (7oi.  i.  17.  "For  of  him,  And 
THHOUGir  him,  and  10  him  are  all  thisos  ;  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever," — Mom.  xi.  36.  Representing  the  Divine  vitalizing 
pi'ineiple  flowing  into,  and  pervading  man,  as  taking  the  char- 
acter of  man,  the  same  as  when  flowing  into,  and  vitalizing 
animals,  v^etables,  minerals,  worlds,  it  always  takes  the 
specific  character  of  its  receptacle — David,  addressing  the 
Deity,  says,  "With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show  thyself  mer- 
ciful, and  with  the  upright  man  thou  wilt  show  thyself  up- 
right :  with  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure,  and  with 
the  froward  thou  wilt  show  tliyself  froward." — Ps,  xviii. 
25,  28,  This  can  not  mean  that  God,  in  bis  true  personal 
character,  is  any  other  than  mercifiil,  npright,  and  pure,  but 
that  his  vitalizing  and  energizing  inflowings  into  man  (without 
which  man  would  be  dead,  body  and  soul)  can  escite  the 
qualities  of  merey,  uprightness,  purity,  etc,  only  as  these 
wjmport  with  the  character  of  the  receptacle.  It  is  said,  moi-e- 
over,  that  God  dwells  "with  him  who  is  of  an  humble  and 
contrite  spii-it;"  that  is,  dwells,  not  as  a  mere  generator  of 
material  force  and  action,  as  he  dwells  in  the  lower  creations, 
but  dwells  as  God  in  his  interior  sonl,  as  in  a  temple ;  whilfi 
the  "fullness  of  the  Godhead"  dwelt  "bodily"  only  in  that 
ever- to-be.  admired  personage,  who  was  absolutely  vntkout  sin. 
who  expressly  declared  that  he  was  in  unity  with  the  Father 
— that  he  was  in  the  Fathei',  and  the  Father  in  him,  and  in 
whose  celestial  pui'ity,  disinterested  and  unbounded  love,  and 
.life-long  labors  and  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  humanity,  we 
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have  the  cmly  full  and  true  in  a  iiifo  station  of  the  moral  attrV 
bates  of  the  Deity. 

The  foregoing  will  pi-obably  serve  to  the  reader  as  a  suf- 
ficient illustration  of  the  various  degrees  of  the  Divine  Prin- 
ciple, as  now  embodied  in  the  different  and  corresponding 
Series  and  Degrees  of  the  creations  he  has  formed.  The 
method  of  the  successive  ordination  of  these  various  Series 
and.  Degrees  of  creation,  has  also  been  incidentally  implied  iu 
what  has  been  said ;  but  as  this  is  a  point  which  bears  upon 
importaiif  speculations  which  arc  rife  in  these  days,  some 
further  illustration  upon  the  subject  may  be  useful. 

The  point  to  be  illustrated  and  insisted  upon  is,  that  creation 
did  not  develop  itself,  either  according  to  inherent  forces  of 
its  own,  nor  are  its  development  and  its  present  internal  oper- 
ations, owing  simply  to  the  momenta  generated  by  the  JirH 
impulses  impressed  upon  matter  by  the  Creator,  while  the 
Creator  himself  "etired  for  eteinity,  as  one  would  retire  from 
a  clock  that  was  ince  wound  up  and  set  a-going.  In  case  of 
such  retirement  of  the  Deity,  after  the  firat  impuise  had  been 
given  to  materials,  those  materials  would  have  moved  onli/  in 
the  direclimt  of  the  impulse,  and  only  until  the  momeitiiim 
generated  hecwne  exliausted,  and  creation  could  not  possibly 
have  passed  one  Elemental  Degree  beyond  a  Jlrst  develop- 
ment. Hence,  each  superior  degree  of  ereation  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  forces  outside  of, 
superior  to,  and  altogether  independent  of,  itself,  which  gave 
the  physical  elements,  involved  in  the  previous  development, 
»n  upwai-d  attraction,  and  a  tendency  to  aggregate  in  the 
form  of  the  next  superior  sciies  of  archetypes  conceived  in 
the  Divine  Mhid.  And  this  is  true  in  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  creation,  as  one  Gi'and  Series,  and  also  in  respect  to 
the  development  of  each  of  its  corresponding  sub-series. 
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lliis  whole  subject,  witJi  other  points  in  our  general  philosophy, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram. 


Let  the  seven-fold  triangular  figure  (one  angle  being  leitkin 
tnolher)  which  descends  from,  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram, 
and  whose  most  exterior  angle  comes  to  a  point  at  the  center 
of  the  diagram,  represent  a  seven-fold  Ray  or  Glory  emanat- 
ing from  the  Divine  Being.  This  we  will  suppose  to  represent 
the  Complete  Degree  of  the  Divine  Soul,  and  Spirit,  and  Per- 
son, which  was  to  generate,  and  to  be  in  some  sense  embodied 
iu  universal  creation  with  Man  at  its  head.  Resolved  into 
three  Discreet  Degrees,  we  will  suppose  that  this  Ray  or 
Glory  oonsisted  of  Divine  Spiritual  Heat,  which  is  Love,  of 
Divine  Spiritual  Lightj  which  is  Wisdom,  aud  of  Divine  Po 
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fentializing  Essence,  which  is  the  "  complex,  co 
biisis"  of  the  preceding,  and  hence  the  mijdiiim  of  ol  t  o  t\ 
Dpeiatiou,  We  will  suppose,  then  (what  can  not  I  o  essent  ally 
erroueous),  that  fiom  the  eiiipjrean  heights  of  i  (i  te  pe  feo- 
tion,  where  God,  before  creation  began,  had  f  n  ete  ty 
dwelt  in  inconceivable  greatness  and  perfection,  this  seven-fold 
and  three-fold  Ray  emanating  fi'om  his  own  Person,  descended 
by  volitiou,  and  at  its  lowest  extremity,  resolved  its  most  ex- 
terior essences  (represented  by  the  outer  triangle)  into  alamte 
parades,  which,  in  forms  and  constitutions,  corresponded  to 
archetypes  pi'eviously  existing  in  the  Divine  consciousness, 
and  which  were  designed  to  be  wrought  into  the  structure  of 
this  universe  and  all  it  contains.  Let  the  central  point  in  the 
diagram,  then,  represent  the  atomic  or  loioest  stage  of  creation, 
this  being  the  physical  Germ  from  which  the  great  Tree  of 
universal  Being  was  to  grow.  From  this  central  point,  it  will 
'jo  observed,  proceeds  a  spiral  line,  which,  while  constantly 
receding  fi-om  the  centei-,  winds  around  through  six  radir,  and 
completes  the  circuit  of  the  diagram  on  the  center  of  the  de- 
scending Ray,  on  which  it  commenced.  This  spiral  tine,  in 
passing  around,  represents  the  inception,  progress,  and  comple- 
tion, of  the  first  Circle,  Series,  or  Complete  Degree  of  Forms. 
Fiom  the  center  of  the  descending  Ray,  and  the  apex  of  a 
second  and  more  interior  trianglBj  the  saine  spiral  line  thence 
continues,  and,  completing  another  circuit  while  perpetually 
receding  from  the  center,  represents  the  course  of  the  next 
higher  and  corresponding  Cii-cJe  of  creations.  And  so,  com- 
mencing every  time  at  the  point  representing  the  completion 
of  the  previous  Circle  (this,  at  the  same  time,  being  the  focus 
of  ft  more  interior  Degree  of  the  Divine  generative  Pnnciple); 
Mrrespoiiding  circuits  ai'ound  the  diagram,  all 
expanding  from  the  center,  and  thus  reprosentiWg  tha 
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coiii'se  of  higher  and  still  higher  creations,  until  the,  last  is  at- 
tained, which  is  Man. 

Now  the  descending  Dh  ine  weative  Bay  forms  the  seventh 
i^i^ius  of  the  circle,  which  represents  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  each  Series  or  complete  Degree  of  creationa.  But  the  end 
of  each  is  represented  as  higher  than  its  beginning,  and  as  in 
conjunction  with,  and  subject  tt.  the  operative  inflowings  ofj 
the  next  higher  Degree  of  the  Divine  generative  Principle, 
which  is  represented  by  the  apes  of  the  next  more  interior 
triangle.  Each  Circle  of  developments  traced  directly,  or  from 
beginning  to  end,  may  be  called  a  "  line  of  natural  ascent:'" 
eaiih  circle  traced  inversely,  or  from  end  to  beginning,  may  be 
called  a  "line  o{  spiritual  (fescewi,"  representing  the  descent 
or  operative  inflowings  of  the  Divine  vitalizing  and  formative 
Eiiei^y,  by  which  material  elements  involved  in  infeiior 
forms  are  reiined,  enei^ized,  and  brought  by  an  iipward  at- 
ti-acdon  into  next  superior,  and  thence  stil!  superior,  and  finally 
into  highest  forms,  accoi-ding  to  the  pre-existent  archetypes  of 
said  forms,  or  their  Divine  spiritual  patterns.  Tlius  is  tht 
great  Tree  of  univereal  creation  brought  through  all  its  succes- 
sive stages  of  development  unto  perfection,  by  constantly  de- 
scending influences  from  the  Divine  Spiritual  Sun — ^in  the  same 
way  aa  the  vegetable  tree  is  made  to  grow  from  gertn  to  ulti- 
mate, by  the  constantly  descending  influences  of  the  natural 
Sun,  which,  however,  is  interiorly  vitaiieed  by  the  Spiritua!. 
But  we  think  it  ought  to  be  entirely- obvious  to  every  intelli. 
gent  mind,  that  ivitltout  these  descending  and  vitalizing  influ- 
ences, neither  Tree  eould  proceed  a  single  step  in  its  ascending 
development;  and,  moreover,  if  at  any  time  during  fbe  course 
of  their  development,  this  superior  and  independent  influencu 
should  be  withholden,  the  development  would  necessarily  and 
immediately  cease,  ard  stagnation  and  decay  would  ensue. 
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If  the  treo  can  not  grow  without  the  s\in,  it  may  be  coiisiii 
ered  equally  certain  that  nature  as  a  yiliole,  and  hence,  also,  as 
to  its  component  parts,  from  greatest  to  most  minute,  lias  no 
power  of  development  oi'  motion  in  and  of  itself.  Hence  all 
power,  as  well  as  its  directive  influence,  must  be  fi'om  ahove 
nature,  and  hence  from  God ;  and  hence  all  stellar  systetns, 
solar  systems,  worlds,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  and  even 
animalcules,  were  created  and  are  governed,  not  only  hj  the 
remote  and  indirect,  hut  by  Ike  immediate  and  direct,  agency  of 
Qod! 

These  are  among  the  considerations  which  we  think  eom- 
pletely  overthrow  the  pantheistic  speculations  with  which 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day  is  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated. 

The  diagram,  also,  by  presenting  a  succession  of  continually 
expanding  circles,  all  having  one  center,  and  being  constituted 
after  one  principle,  presents  a  clear  and  concise  illustration  of 
the  doctrmesof  Seiies,  Degrees,  and  Corie^pondences,  and  will 
serve  (bus  to  fix  peimanently  in  the  mmd  a  true  idea  of  the 
complexlj  unitary  constitution,  and  harmoniously  interblend- 
ing  ntovements  of  the  umveise,  as  expresane  of  the  Love, 
Wisdom,  and  in&tite  interna]  haimonies  of  its  Divmx 
AutiiCR. 
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Though  it  is  shown  in  tliB  foregoing  pages,  that  creation 
must  have  been  developed,  and  must  now  be  govei'ned  in 
its  operations,  a^wordiirg  to  directive  Wisdom  existing  in 
the  forms  oi  jlxtd  laws,  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  pre- 
sented which  oonti-adicts,  but  every  thing  which  confirms,  those 
deep  intuitions  of  every  well-regulated  mind,  respecting  the  con- 
stant Providence  of  God  as  concerned  in  the  unfolding  and  gov- 
ernment of  his  creation.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  law  of  itself  has 
no  creative  force,  but  is  simply  a  mode  of  action  prescribed  and 
predetermined  by  the  archetypes  and  intentions  conceived  in 
the  Divine  Mind;  and  if  to  the  realization  of  each  succeeding 
stage  of  creation,  however  great  or  minute,  an  additional  and 
voluntative  influx  of  Divine  fonnative  Etiet^y,  was  absolutely 
necessary;  and,  moreover,  if  the  same  constant  influx  is  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  life  and  motiona  of  the  system  after  it 
being — then  it  follows  that  every  event,  from  the  birth 

.if  a  world  to  the  falling  of  a  span-ow,  or  the  rustling  of  a  leaf 
the  summer  breeze,  is,  in  some  sense,  a  Providence — that 
it  was  provided  for  in  the  p re-determined  course  of  Divine 

ntelligent  volition  and  causation,  But  to  prevent  involving 
creation  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  to  establish  and  preserve 
an  orderly  relationship  and  affectionate  interblending  of  all 
ibrms,  and  a  just  and  harmonious  reciprocation  in  all  their 

offices  and  movements,  God  orders  even  hxs  providences  AncorA.- 
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ing  to  laws,  01-,  it  may  almost  be  said,  lie  lias  made  them 
synmiymous  with  laws. 

It  may  safely  be  believed  that  the  pi-esent  ordev  and  plan 
of  creation,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised  by  the 
Divine  Mind  ;  for  otherwise,  the  present  plan  would  not  have 
been  adopted.  But  if  it  is  the  best,  then  it  requires  no  funda- 
mental change,  and  not  even  any  modifications,  except  such  as 
may  comport  with  a  constant  general  progression  on  the  basia 
of  the  original  plan.  But  while  all  progression  in  each  de- 
partment is  dependent  upon  an  injlux  or  inhalation  (hence 
free  besimement  by  the  Divine  Being),  of  additional  degrees  of 
that  Divine  vitalizing  iofiuence  which  is  speciiioaHy  suitable 
to  itself,  aiid  while  all  progression  is  in  this  sense  providential, 
God  can  not,  either  in  causing  a  progressional  or  any  other 
change,  and  without  deranging  the  established,  and  hence  best 
possible  order  of  things,  act  providentially  and  directly  upon 
any  depaitment  of  creation,  except  through  the  medium  nf 
that  partieulaT  kind  of  force  or  vitality  of  which  ike  thing  acted 
upon  M  a  suitable  receptacle. 

Thus,  considering  the  universe  in  its  most  general  aspect  as 
one  grand  Whole,  God  can  not  a«t  directly  wpon  it,  or  modify 
its  existing  activities  and  tendencies,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  those  foi-oes  and  laws  of  Expansion,  Contraction,  Cir- 
culation, Aggregation,  etc.,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  apply 
to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  He  can  not  act  directly  upon 
solar  systems  and  worlds,  except  through  the  medium  of  tha 
same  laws  and  forces  in  their  higher  degrees  of  unfolding  as 
applicable  to  solar  systems  and  worlds;  God  can  not  act 
directly  upon  Mineral  creations,  except  through  the  foi-ces  and 
laws  of  chemical  ajinities ;  He  can  not  act  directly  upon  Vege- 
table Kingdoms,  except  through  the  forces  and  laws  of  vegeta* 
ble  life;  He  can  not  act  directly  on  the  Animal  Kingdom,  of 
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ftiiy  of  its  forms,  except  through  the  forces  and  Ijiws  of  animal, 
sensational,  and  semi-intellectual  life-,  He  ear.  act  directly  on 
selfish  and  sinful  human  nature,  only  by  those  isolated  and 
disjointed  motive  forces  which  are  adapted  to  reach  and  affect 
the  disjointed  mental  and  moi-al  constitutions  of  selfish  and 
sinful  human  heings  ;  while  God  can  act  directly  and  fully  as 
God,  in  all  his  affeotional,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature,  only 
upon  a  perfectly  pure  and  sinless  intelligence — a  being  fitted 
for  the  harmonious  influx  of  all  the  affectional,  intellectual,  and 
voluotative  principles  of  the  Divine  Soul — a  being,  hence, 
who  stands  in  the  perfect  image  of  God,  and  who,  in  principle, 
is  one  with  Him,  Hence,  when  such  a  being  acta  {and  there 
never  was  but  ome  such  a  being),  it  may  be  said  that  God  acts 
with  him,  in  him,  and  thrrmgh  him,  and  that  his  every  act  is  iu 
the  fullest  and  most  Divine  sense,  a  providence. 

But  as  the  mfimte  Divine,  personal,  and  volitional  Intelli- 
gence is  abo\f-  all  thmgs  and  over  all  things,  and  is  the  inex- 
haustible Scuice  of  all  streams  of  vitality  and  motive  force 
which  flow  into  thevanous  depavtmentsof  His  creation,  it  may 
le  ratnou'iljy  conceived  that  by  withholding  his  inflowings 
into  the  universal  system  as  a  whole,  he  could  cause  univer- 
sal stagnation  and  diss  lution  to  ensue;  or  that  by  increasing 
those  inflowings  he  could  stimulate  all  firmamental  develop- 
ments and  solai  and  plai  etary  motions,  to  unwonted  activity  ; 
or  that  ly  diminishing  his  influence  in  one  portion  of  space, 
and  increasing  it  m  intther.  He  could  cause  the  dissolution  of 
so  ne  woild^  and  the  absoi-ptioa  of  their  materials  by  others ; 
oi  that  by  molifjing  his  influences  upon  the  electric,  aerial, 
anl  subteiianean  fnees  of  a  particular  planet  (such  as  our 
own)  he  can  cause  floods  to  deluge  the  earth,  or  subterranean 
fires  to  oveiwhelm  cities  and  destroy  such  human  beings  as 
must  otiierwise  stand  as  obstructions  to  true  progress ;  or  that 
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ill  a  similar  way,  he  might  cause  a  rarefaction  of  the  atino 
sphere  in  one  locality,  and  a  condenaatioa  in  another,  and  thus 
cause  a  currentof  wind  sufficiently  violoat  to  cleave  the  waters 
of  a  gulf,  and  afford  a  dry  passage  for  a  particular  people 
through  whom  be  designed  to  affect  great  purposes. 

It  will  doubtless  still  be  argued  that  such  occurrences,  if 
they  ever  do  take  place,  are  results  simply  of  the  forces  and 
laws  of  nature.  In  a  qualified  sense,  this  is  granted,  as  we 
have  shown  before  that  all  action,  whether  physical  or 
spiritual,  is  according  to  some  laws;  but  we  insist  that  it  is 
an  exceedingly  superficial  view  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
supposes  that  they  are  self-generative  and  self-active,  or  that 
'.hey  can  exist  for  a  moment  as  separate  from  that  Divine 
citalizing  and  spiritual  Principle  which,  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  tbis  work,  we  showed  was  necessaiily  self-existent  and 
aiternal. 

But  if  this  self-existent,  and  all  generative,  and  vitalizing 
Divine  Principle  may  operate  upon  mundane  forces  and  de- 
velopments in  the  way  just  described,  he  may,  in  a  similar 
way,  coQtrol,  modify,  and  direct  chemical  and  mineral,  or 
vegetable,  or  animal,  or  spiritual  forces  and  developments,  by 
a  voluntary  graduation  of  those  influences,  proceeding  fi'om 
himself,  as  adapted  to  either  of  these  departr;ents  of  his 
creation.  And  all  such  operations  would  be  instances  of 
direet  providences. 

But  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  God,  consistently 
with  the  fundamental,  which  we  have  presumed  to  be  the 
best  possible  plan  of  creation,  to  act  directly  upon  any  one 
department  of  being,  by  forces  specifically  adapted  only  to 
another  (as,  for  instance,  to  act  directly  upon  mind,  by  that 
Degree  of  attractive  force  known  as  "  gravitation,"  or  to  di- 
rectly control  planets  liy  the  motive  forces  of  moral   and 
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rational  convictions),  it  is  none  the  less  conceivable  that  each 
department  of  existence  may  be  indirectly  influenced  through 
the  medium  of  some  other  department,  which  is  made  the 
receptacle  of  direct  influence.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived  as 
possible  for  God,  by  special  and  designed  action  upon  a  par- 
ticular planet,  to  change  the  orbit  of  such  planet,  and  thus 
mediately  change  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  with  which  it 
may  be  associated,  and  thus  to  change  their  seasons,  and  thus 
their  inhabitants,  if  they  have  any,  and  thus  even  to  produce 
an  endless  concatenation  of  spiritual  changes ;  or,  that  by 
action  upon  one  particular  department  'f  the  Mineral,  Veget- 
able, or  Animal  Kingdom,  He  might  change  other  depart- 
ments of  the  same  Kingdom,  and  thus  indefinitely  change  the 
relations  existing  between  them  all. 

Similar  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Divine 
government  of  the  Human  world.  Notwithstanding  every 
human  being,  and  the  whole  race,  as  one  grand  Man,  was 
desired  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  Creator,  human  nature, 
in  its  present  state,  is  undeniably  more  or  less  depraved, 
selfish,  and  inharmonious,  and  hence  is  not  receptive  of  the 
Divine  influence,  in  its  pure  and  harmonious  state.  The 
Divine  spiritual  influence,  directly  and  immediately  infused 
mto  the  human  world,  therefore,  and  without  the  mediumship 
of  a  perfect  human  personage  to  harmoniously  reflect,  truly 
define,  and  correctly  apply,  its  principles,  would  necessarily 
take  a  form  of  manifestation  more  or  less  characterized  by  the 
imperfections  of  degenerate  humanity  as  its  receptacle — in  the 
same  way  as  the  Divine  operative  influence,  flowing  into 
animal  or  still  lower  creations,  takes  a  form  of  manifestation 
peculiar  to  those  creations.  On  this  principle,  and  this  prin- 
raple  alone,  it  is  conceived,  we  may  account  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  impressions  which  the  Divine  inspiration  gava 
22 
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to  Moses,  ami  David,  and  tho  prophets,  anA  l!ie  Impc.  iections 
of  the  code  of  ethics,  priuciples  of  goveniment,  and  policy  it 
respect  to  other  nations,  which  grew  out  of  these  impresaiona; 
for  all  these  were  evidently  imperfect  whea  judged  by  a 
Chrislian  standai-d.  Still,  by  means  of  such  influwings,  aa 
the  psychical  and  mental  constitutions  of  these  mediums 
i-endered  possible,  God,  without  immediately  obliterating 
existing  evils,  pressed  these  evils  iato  the  sei-vice  of  ultimate 
good ;  and  by  armying  one  Dation  against  another,  subjeeting 
some  to  utter  extermination,  bumbling  others,  by  long  dis- 
cipliaary  chastisements,  etc.,  so  directed  the  general  coui'se  of 
human  events  oa  provide  for  the  influx  of  more  and  more 
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bear  upon  anotlier,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  perfect  man, 
God  rules  directly,  personally  aad  absolutely  as  God,  in  all  his 
harmoniously  eonsociated  affeetional,  moral,  and  intellectual 
attributes — in  the  same  way  as  he  rules  as  iiiechLinical,  chemi- 
cal, or  vegetative  Force,  in  difTerent  departments  of  nature 
without.  Nay,  in  such  a  being,  as  the  ultimate  and  harmonious 
pmbodimf^.it  oi'  all  the  principles  of  his  Love  and  Wisdom, 
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God  absolutely  dwells,  in  his  integral  antl  personal  Oitpsicity,  as 
In  a  temple;  and  theiefoie  such  a  being  is  God  in  his  fixallied 
capacity  as  adapted  to  a  direct  conjunction  ivitii  humanity. 
All  that  authentic  history  informs  us  of  the  charactev,  actions, 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  goes  to  justify  tSie  belief  that  be  was 
such  a  divinely  human  aud  humanly  divine  personage. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  a  perfectly  pure  and  sinless  in- 
telligence, suoh  as  is  here  conceived,  must,  as  viewed  in  a 
linmati  aspect,  stand  at,  the  very  apex  of  visible  creation,  or  at 
that  point  in  a  grand  seven-fold  circle  of  existence  at  which 
endings  mei'ge  into  beginnings.  Hence,  the  Divine  Soul, 
focalizing  in  all  its  harmoniously  coiabioed  pi'inciplca,  in  such 
a  being,  would  maintain  the  same  relations  to  inferior  physi- 
cal constitutions,  and  to  all  outer  physical  substances  which 
lie  within  his  sphere,  as  the  Divine  Being  in  his  whole  infini- 
tude, sustains  to  the  physical  nnivei-se  as  a  whole.  Hence  the 
Divinity,  in  this  focalized  o,ipa«ity,  would  maintain  towai-d  all 
things  within  his  sphere,  the  relations  of  a  New  Beginning 
Principle;  and  if  God  in  his  infinitude,  as  the  Beginning  Prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  could,  from  his  free  volition, 
make  and  unmake  laws  to  govern  the  present  system  of  things, 
then  God,  in  the  condescended  form  of  his  personal  Being  as 
manifested  through  a  suitable  human  organism  at  the  end  of 
an  old,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  creation,  may,  in  eg^ual 
consistency  with  the  rules  of  Divine  oriJer,  establish  new  laws, 
or  rather  enact  immensely  higher  dejrees  of  old  ones,  as 
relating  to  such  existences  within  his  sphere  as  need  such  in- 
■  terfereiice.  There  is  nothing  iiTational  in  the  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  Divinely  human,  or  humanly  Divine  Prin- 
ciple (which  mr.  one  and  the  same),  could,  by  volition  throngh 
the  outer  organism  which  served  as  its  medium,  coneentrata 
Its  vital  eoei'gsGs  upon  the  diseased  bodies  of  man,  and  eves 
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the  inorganic  elements  of  the  outer  world,  ami  product  sjeh 
effects  as  are  commonly  designated  liy  the  word  "  tnimculous," 
and  that,  too,  simply  accoi-ding  to  that  higher  degree  of  laws 
specifically  adapted  to  such  operations,  and  unfolded  for  such 
specific  purposes.  Such  would  be  instances  of  the  highest 
maiiifestatioas  of  indirect  providences. 

But  if  God  dwells  and  rules,  with  a  perfect  and  harmonioua 
display  of  all  the  principle  of  his  nature  as  God,  in  a  being 
such  as  we  have  supposed,  then  it  follows  that  the  more  any 
man  is  like  such  a  being,  the  more  fully  God  "  works  within 
him  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  own  pleasure,"  the  more 
he  is  under  the  direct  operation  of  the  highest  order  of  Divine 
Providences,  the  more  he  is  raised,  as  it  were,  above  the 
sphere  of  mere  material  things  and  their  laws,  and  the  more 
he  becomes  a  medium  through  which  the  Divine  Being,  in  his 
affectional,  intellectual,  and  volitional  nature  as  such,  acts  upon 
beings  and  conditions  below  him,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  tnia 
standard  of  healthfulness,  harmony,  and  perfection  !  And 
when  all  human  beings  shall  be  fully  united  to  God — shall 
folly  "dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  them,"  then  all  human  beings, 
with  their  outer  conditions,  and  even  the  whole  phi/steal  world, 
divinely  acted  upon  thi'ough  their  mediation,  will  undoubtedly 
be  spiritualized,  and  elevated  one  Discreet  Degree,  and  peace 
and  plenty,  and  that  universal  harmony  and  love,  which  may 
be  considered  as  uncoctaminated  and  unperverted  outfiowings 
from  the  Divine  Fountain  of  Infinite  Harmony  and  Love, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  corroding  selfishness,  the  distracUng 
I,  and  the  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  diseases  and 
:   which  now  I'oll    their  desolating  waves  Ovec   thti 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  foregoing  theory  of 
Divine  Providences  is  pi'esented  simply  as  a  rational  deduo 
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tioii  of  pJiiJosophy,  aside  from  the  teachings  of  S<iri^-tur«. 
The  few  scriptural  phrases  we  have  employed  in  this  dis- 
quisition, have  been  employed  incidentally,  solely  in  consider- 
ation of  their  appositeness,  as  expressing  certain  ideas  which 
have  lain  witLin  the  course  of  our  reasonings.  Being  actu- 
ated by  the  sole  desire  of  developing  the  teachings  of  phil- 
osophy, with  reference  to  these  questions  of  theology,  it  la  not 
pretended  that  we  have  attained  to  a  _/uW  unfolding  of  truth 
upon  the  subject  diaeusaed,  or  even  to  so  clear  a  presentation 
of  that  measure  of  truth  which  has  been  found,  as  might  have 
been  attained  if  we  had  freely  availed  ourselves  of  scriptural 
aids.  But  while,  by  the  course  we  have  pursued,  our  con- 
clusions have  been  left  unprejudiced  in  the  view  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  be  disinclined  to  admit  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  we  beg  such  readers,  in  candor,  to  observe,  that  so 
&r  as  the  teachings  of  nature  and  philosophy  have,  in  these 
pages,  been  brought  into  view,  there  is  not  that  hostility  be- 
tween them  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  which  unbelievers 
in  the  latter  have  generally  supposed,  to  exist.  The  objeo: 
of  all  investigations  should  be,  not  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  a  Book,  or  of  a  philosophical  creed,  but  to  dis- 
cover Truth ;  and  if  some  of  the  most  vitally  important  of 
all  truths  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  it  must  be  aclinow- 
ledged,  even  by  all  candid  infidels,  that  while  these  are  no 
more,  they  arc  no  less  sacred,  a.nd  while  they  should  be 
received  with  no  more,  they  should  be  received  with  no 
less  avidity,  th^i  if  the  same  truths  were  (bund  any  where 

What  has  been  said  respecting  Providencesy  will  serve  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  a  subject  which  is  far  from  being 
exhausted  iu  this  discussion.  Instances  of  apparently  still 
more    special   providences,  as    affecting  the    specific   con- 
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ditioiis  of  individuals,  can  be  intelligibly  ilhistrsteJ  onlj 
in  view  of  certain  psychological  and  spiritual  laws,  which 
will  form  the  themes  of  appropriate  remarit  when  we  pro 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Microcosm,  or 


We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
various  Series  and  Degrees  of  systematic  creation  vrhich  com- 
pose the  aggregate  of  the  outer  realm  of  being — both  in  their 
separate  and  united  capacities,  together  with  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  their  common  Divine  Cause  and  Governor, 
We  close  this  firet  part  of  our  treatise  with  the  following  re- 

I.  If  our  Philosophy,  as  to  its  distinctive  features,  contains 
no  truth,  it  can  at  least  do  no  essential  evil,  as  it  must  be  tliat 
a  system  of  unmitigated  error,  of  so  bold  and  conspicuous  a 
kind,  and  put  foi'th  in  this  unguarded  manner,  would  exhibit 
so  many  vulnerable  points  as  to  meet  with  its  death  wound 
the  instant  it  is  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  criticism.  If  it  should 
be  entirety  overthrown,  however,  there  would  still  necessarily 
remain  some  possible  mode  of  systematizing  and  harmonizing 
Nature  and  Truth  in  one  general  philosophic  view,  if  it  so  be 
that  Nature  and  Truth  are  intrimicaliy  systematic  and  har- 
monious; and  the  discovery  of  this  mode  is  woithy  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  philosophic  minds,  I  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit, however,  that  promise  of  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  can 
only  be  given  by  some  such  process  of  serial,  gradational,  and 
correspondential  reasoning  from  interiois  to  efteiiors,  as  has 
been  pursued  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  and  that  so  long  as 
men  define  themselves  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  reason- 
ing merely  from  effects  to  causes,  so  long  their,  eonclubiom 
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will,  of  neuessitj-,  be  more  or  less  divergent,  and  so  long  they 
■will,  at  most,  be  able  to  attain  only  the  body  of  truth,  wUhout 
its  swil. 

2.  If  OUT  Philosophy  cor.taitia  some  truth  and  some  flcror, 
then  its  truths,  bearing  as  they  do  upon  subjects  of  the  most 
striking  and  important  character,  may,  by  exciting  minds 
capable  of  elaborating  and  extending  them,  yet  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  grand  system  of  true  thought,  which  may  be  pro- 
gressively brought  to  a  state  as  near  perfect  as  may  comport 
with  the  finitcness  of  the  human  mind, 

3.  If  it  contains  a  large  preponderance  of  truth,  and  but 
little  essential  error,  then  considerable  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  developing  the  means  of  reconciling  the  jargon 
of  conflicting  thought  upon  all  subjects  natural  ani3  spiritual, 
and  in  demoliahing  the  partition  walls  between  the  Jew  of 
Theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gentile  of  Philosophy  on 
the  other,  and  making  of  the  twain  one  new  man,  thus  making 
pea«e. 

We  are  next,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  facts,  truths,  princi- 
ples, laws,  correspondences,  etc.,  developed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  to  proceed  to  consider  a  general  theme  of  perhaps  still 
more  interest,  viz.,  the  Microcosm,  or  corresponding  universe 
within.  In  the  course  of  our  investigations  upon  this  subject, 
we  shall  probably  speak  of  man  physically,  psychologically, 
individually,  and  socially,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  his  reli> 
tions  to  all  other  things,  his  susceptibility  to  their  influence, 
and  the  conditions  of  his  true  progress  and  happiness. 

Should  not  unforeseen  influences  prevent,  this  second  Trea- 
tise, or  rather  second  part  of  the  present  one,  will  be  ready  foT 
publication  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

EKD    OP    THB    "  MACROCOSM." 
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PREFACE 

If  ii  telaled  of  Epimaniaos,  one  of  the  Eigea  .f  antiquity,  that  be  fell 
uleop  in  a  cave,  and  remained  in  that  state  same  }  ears.  Wlieii  be  awoke, 
every  tiling  was  altered  aromid  liini.  and  iie  scarcely  knew  where  hewaa 
During  his  absence  he  afDrmed  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse  vrith  spin- 
its,  and  obtained  the  gift  of  prophecy,  etc.  He  was  reported  able  to  dia. 
miss  his  sonl  from  bis  body,  and  recall  it  at  pleasure.  So  high  waa  bis 
reputation  for  sanctity,  tliat  dnring  a  plagoe  in  Attica,  59S  B.  C.,  the 
Atbeniaiis  sent  for  bini  to  perfoim  a  lustraUon ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  plague  ceased. 

Some  German  students  in  the  last  century,  wishing  to  rmse  the  devil, 
carried  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  into  a  close  I'oom,  and  throwing  in  it 
varioHB  prescribed  subalanoes,  danced  around  it,  chanting  a  magic  formula. 
One  of  them  fell  dead,  and  the  rest,  apon  seeing  his  iato,  fled  with  diffi. 
cnlty ;  the  incantation,  they  tliought,  had  evidently  been  tno  powerful. 
A  professor  in  the  same  university  accounted  for  the  facta  by  the  poison- 
ous influence  of  fined  air  (carbonic  acid  gas)  generated  by  the  ignited 
'Carbon  i  and  oflercd  to  produce  the  gas  at  pleasure.  He  was  instantly 
Bcensed  from  this  of  having  intercourse  with  familiar  spirits. 

Science  has  long  since  endorsed  the  professor's  solution,  and  to  doubt  it 
at  tlie  preaejit  day  would  betray  gross  ignorance.  Not  so  fortunate,  how- 
ever, was  Epimenides,  for  it  is  only  in  our  own  times  that  his  claims  have 
been  acknowledged;  and  from  the  want  of  more  extended  information, 
many  are  even  now  incredulous.  Increasing  light  will  induce  belief,  and 
it  is  my  earurst  wish  that  the  following  pages  may  tend  to  that  result. 

Man,  besides  soul  and  matter,  possesses  an  intermediate  principle  dis- 
tinct fixim  and  between  both,  called  the  life  power :  or  in  the  words  of 
Donard,  "  he  is  an  iuteliigence  served  by  organs" — these  organs  being  the 
servants  of  the  life  power,  by  which  it  operates  upon  the  material  world, 
and  is  in  tarn  operated  upon  by  it.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  life  power 
IS  a  key  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  lascination ;  and  tliia  it  is  the  ob 
feet  of  the  present  work  to  communicate.  A  very  concise  but  perfectly 
Isar  idea  of  phyE;ology  is  given,  and  in  this  the  foundation  is  laid. 
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The  Delphic  priestesa  inhaled,  fixed  air  to  act  ou  the  life  power  ia  such 
n  manner  as  ta  cauao  the  spirilaal  in  the  ajsteni  to  prepnndarate  over 
the  maieriai,  iliat  she  raigiit  Ihe  beBer  give  her  reaponses.  In  Hoina  caaaa 
so  gi-eat  was  the  prepondarance  as  to  oaiise  death:  the  priestesa  sliariiig 
iho  late  of  the  German  student  (who  acoumpliehed  his  deairfl),  and  by  tUa 
BiniB  means.  Whan  the  wished-For  ohauge  is  induced,  iiaw  powers  or 
instincts,  previously  (tormaiit,  hecome  euddeuly  developed;  and  like  the 
lower  animals,  who,  when  siok,  run  and  devour  the  herb  pnited  lo  then" 
case,  a  lilie  facnlty  of  properly  presudbitig  remedies  is  perceived — the 
epintual  world  is  ofWn  beheld,  and  its  denizens  Bomelimes  give  the  sleep 
waiters  iiiformation  of  events  that  will  shortly  happen.  Hislnry  tells  ns 
that  the  coming  of  Cortez,  and  his  conquest  of  their  nation,  had  been 
told  the  Mexicans  long  before  a  Spaniard  was  ever  heard  of;  and  the 
journals  of  the  missionaries  statjoned  at  tbe  Pacific  isles  will  present  simi- 

We  can  now  see  wliy  the  brazier  was  used  in  the  incantation  of  the 
student,  and  the  probability  of  Bpimenides  undergoing  a  change  upon  en- 
tering a  certain  cavem  (likely  by  accident  the  first  time)  wherein  fixed 
air  was  generated.  His  powers  of  curing  disease,  having  interc-nrsa  with 
ipirits,  and  predicting  events,  are  thus  explained.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed here,  that  none  but  those  predisposed  lo  tlic  cbauge,  can  experienco 
iti  all  artificial  efforts  to  induce  it.  except  in  such,  resulting  in  alracflt 
certain  insanity  or  death. 

Like  many  others  in  my  profession,  I  was  a  bitter  eaemy  to  fascination 
till  Bcoiiientatly  led  to  examine  it;  but  having  done  so,  found  the  phe- 
nomena it  presented,  though  new  and  startling,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  life.  In  explaining  my  views,  I  have  written  for  the  people, 
entirely  dispensing  with  technical  terms  escept  in  one  or  two  instances. 
That  their  perusal  may  clear  up  in  the  minds  of  others  as  many  obscura 
and  mysterions  points  as  they  did  in  his  own,  and  thus  subserve  the  inter 
BstBof  trelh.  it  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
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CONVERSATION    I. 


Lacy.  My  dear  doctor,  I  can  never  sufficiently  tliank 
you  for  the  relief  you  have  afforded  me  by  your  treat 
ment.  I  had  been  for  years  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  without  the  expectation  of  ever  being,  even  for  one 
day,  free  from  pain.  The  first  time  you  fascinated  me, 
I  experienced  an  incredible  change — my  pains  ceased 
the  heart  beat  regularly,  and  my  appetite  returned,  and 
what  is  better  still,  my  improvement  has  been  rapia 
and  thorough  since  then.  I  confess  this  freely,  as  it 
will  preface  ^vhat  I  am  afraid  will  give  you  some  pain, 
My  friends  attribute  my  recovery  to  imagination,  and 
seem  to  think  I  was  not  really  ill,  but  only  nervous ; 
and  they  suppose  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  irritation 
would  make  me  as  bad  as  I  was  at  first. 

Doctor.  Thoy  mentioned,  no  doubt,  many  wonderful 
cases  of  the  effects  of  imagination  on  the  body. 

Lady.  Yes,  and  some  as  strange  as. my  own  The 
cases  that  had  the  most  effect  on  my  mind  were  that  of 
Joe,  the  Scottish  drover,  who  was  persuaded  to  believe 
himself  sick,  and  in  consequence  really  became  so — and 
would  have  died  had  not  the  joke  been  discovered  to 
him--and   that   of   the   criminal   whom  the  physicians 
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pretended  to  bleed  to  death,  and  who  actually  died  from 
the  fancied  loss  of  blood. 

Doctor.  That  imagination  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
fluenfie  upon  our  bodies,  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  it  is 
equally  a  fact  that  it  has  full  credit  for  all  it  performs, 
Jussieu,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine 
this  subject  by  the  French  Academy  in  1784,  states,  as 
the  result  of  a  series  of  assiduous  and  attentive  investi- 
gations, that  he  had  observed  some  facts  that  admitted 
of  physiological  explanations ;  others  which  seemed  to 
militate  against  animal  magnetism  ;  a  third  series  of 
facts  which  he  attributed  to  the  imagination ;  and, 
lastly,  those  which  could  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  of  admitting  a  particular  agent  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

Lady.  I  had  no  idea  the  subject  was  known  as  fai- 
back  as  1784;  I  thought  it  a  new  discovery  of  the 
present  day. 

Doctor.  Wc  have  authentic  records  showing  its 
existence  for  upward  of  tlu-ee  thousand  years.  I  have 
been  examining  some  authorities,  and,  if  you  are  suf- , 
ficiently  interested  in  the  matter,  will  take  considerable 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  result  of  my  labors  to  you; 
and  also  explaining  the  connection  of  fascination  with 
the  laws  of  life. 

Laby.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer, 
and  will  hold  you  to  your  promise.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  on  the  point  many  times  of  asking  the  same  thing; 
for  1  find  it  to  be  the  universal  opinion' of  every  one  I 
am  acquainted  with,  that,  if  true,  it  is  something  allied  to 
witchcraft,  ai.d  if  not  true,  the  greatest  humbug  of  the 
age ;  and,  despite  my  own  experience,  1  pflcn  feel  very 
uneasy  about  it. 
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Doctor.  .  do  not  wonder  at  your  feelings;  but,  in 
relation  to  its  eflect  on  the  imagination,  I  would  ask  f 
you  believed  in  fascination  before  I  saw  you  ? 

IiADY.  I  had  never  heard  anything  abou'*"  it.  One 
diiy,  when  you  came  in  and  found  the  medicine  iiad  as 
usual  produced  no  effect,  after  some  conversation  on 
ordinary  matters,  you  directed  me  to  sit  down  and  look 
attentively  in  your  eyes,  at  the  same  time  taking  hold  of 
my  hands.  In  a  little  time  a  rather  uneasy  feeling  stole 
over  me,  which  soon  became  pleasant  and  exhilarating; 
before  long  I  felt  sleepy,  a  dreamy  and  triumphant 
sensation  succeeded,  and  my  eyelids  closed  without  the 
power  to  open  them.  My  pains  vanished,  and  when 
you  opened  my  eyes,  I  felt  better  than  I  had  done  for 
years ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  my  acquaintances,  who 
predicted  a  speedy  relapse,  my  recovery  has  been  rapid 
and  permanent. 

Doctor.  Well,  then,  your  case  cannot  surely  be 
=ittributed  to  imagination. 

Lady.  I  never  thought  it  could  ;  but  why  do  you 
name  your  new  science  Fascination?  Others  call  it 
Mesmerism,  or  Animal  Magnetism, 

Doctor.  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  he  a 
separate  science ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  medicine.  And 
besides  the  names  you  have  mentioned,  Mental  Elec- 
tricity, Neurology,  Pathetism,  Sychodunamy,  and  many 
others,  are  in  turn  used  to  signify  it.  The  forces  of 
life,  as  I  shall  explain  in  another  place,  brook  no  inter- 
ference from  those  of  Chemistry  or  Mechanics,  so  that 
such  terms  as  Magnetism  and  Electricity  are  inapplicable 
Mesmer  did  not  discover  anything  new.  Neurology 
treats  only  of  the  nerves.  Pathetism  is  a  term  derived 
from  the  Greek,  meaning  sufieruig    and  Sychodunamy 
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is  another  word  from  the  same  language,  meaning  the 
force  of  the  soul.  Now,  as  we  have  a  word  in  our 
lunguage  already  expressive  o  the  power  in  the  lower 
animals,  I  saw  no  necessity  to  add  another,  especially 
as  Fascination  is  universally  aclmowledged. 

Lady.  You  surely  do  not  mean  the  charming  of 
snakes  ? 

Doctor.  You  have  exactly  expressed  my  idea ;  for 
the  power  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  is  exerted 
throngh  the  same  medium,  and  produces,  to  a  certam 
extent,  the  same  results.  Do  you  remember  any  cases 
of  the  fascination  of  snakes  ? 

Ladv.  Quite  a  number.  Professor  Sill i man  mentions 
that  in  June,  1823,  he  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Cattskill,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  and  was  proceeding  in  a  car- 
riage by  the  river  along  the  road,  which  is  there  very 
narrow,  with  the  water  on  one  side,  and  a  steep  bank, 
covered  by  bushes,  on  the  other.  His  attention  at  that 
place  was  arrested  by  observing  the  number  of  small 
birds,  of  different  species,  flying  across  the  road  and 
then  back  again,  and  turning  and  wheeling  in  manifold 
gyrations,  and  with  much  chirping,  yet  making  no 
progress  from  the  particular  place  over  which  they 
fluttered.  His  own  and  his  friend's  curiosity  was  much 
excited,  but  was  soon  satisfied  by  observing  a  black 
snake  of  considerable  size,  partly  coiled  and  partly  erect 
from  the  ground,  with  the  appearance  of  great  anima- 
tion, his  eyes  brilliant,  and  his  tongue  rapidly  and  inces- 
santly-brandishing. This  reptile  they  perceived  to  be 
the  cause  and  centre  of  the  wild  motions  of  the  birds. 
The  excitement,  however,  ceased  as  soon  as  the  snake, 
alai'med  by  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  retired  into 
the  bushes ;  the  birds  did  not  escape,  but,  alighting  upon 
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the  neighboring  branches,  probably  awaited  thu  re-ap- 
pearance of  their  cruel  tormentor  and  eneiny. 

I  have  read  of  a  man  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
returning  from  a  ride  in  warm  weather,  espied  a  black- 
bird, and  a  large  blacksnake  viewing  the  bird.  The 
latter  was  describing  circles,  gi-adually  growing  smaller 
around  the  snake,  and  uttering  cries  of  distress.  The 
bird  had  almost  reached  the  jaws  of  its  enemy,  when 
the  man  with  his  whip  drove  off  the  snake,  and  the  bird 
changed  his  note  to  a  song  of  joy.    ' 

A  gentleman  himself  told  me  that  while  travelling 
one  day,  by  the  side  of  a  creek,  he  saw  a  ground-squir- 
rel running  to  and  fro  between  the  creek  and  a  great 
tree  a  few  yards  distant.  The  squirrel's  hair  looked 
very  rough,  which  showed  he  was  much  frightened; 
and  his  returns  being  shorter  and  shorter,  my  friend 
stood  to  observe  the  cause,  and  soon  discovered  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  rattlesnake' pointing  directly  at. the 
squirrel  through  a  hole  of  the  great  tree,  which  was 
hollow.  The  squirrel  at  length  gave  over  running,  and 
laid  himself  quietly  down,  with  his  head  close  to  the 
snake's.  The  snake  then  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and 
took  in  the  squirrel's  head,  when  a  cut  of  the  whip 
across  his  neck  caused  him  to  draw  in  his  head,  which 
action,  of  course,  released  the  squirrel,  who  quickly  ran 
into  the  creek. 

DooTOK.  Dr.  Good  mentions  the  curious  fascinating 
powei  the  rattlesnake,  in  particular,  has  over  various 
small  animals,  as  birds,  squirrels,  and  leverets,  which, 
incapable  of  turning  off  their  own  eyes  from  those  of 
the  serpent- enchanter,  and  overpowered  with  terror  ana 
amazement,  seem  to  struggle  to  get  away,  and  yet  pio 
^ressively  approach  him.  as  though  urged  forward  oi 
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attracted  by  a  power  superior  to  that  of  natura.  institiot 
till  at  length  they  enter,  apparently  without  foreign 
force,  into  the  serpent's  mouth,  which  had  all  along  been 
open  to  receive  them,  and  are  instantly  devoured.  The 
larger  kinds  of  various  snakes  have  undoubtedly  a  simi- 
lar power.  Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  Travels  into  the  interior 
of  South  America,  asserts  this  to  be  a  fact,  well  known 
to  almost  every  peasant  in  that  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  Vaillant,  in  big  Travels  into  Africa,  affirms  that,  at 
a  place  called  Swortland,  beholding  a  shrike  in  the  very 
act  of  fascination  by  a  large  serpent  at  a  distance,  the 
fiery  eyes  and  open  mouth  of  which  it  was  gradually 
approaching,  with  convulsive  tremblings,  and  tlio  most 
piteous  shrieks  of  distress,  he  shot  the  serpent  before 
the  bird  had  reached  it ;  still,  however,  the  bird  did  not 
ily,  and  on  taking  it  up,  it  was  already  dead,  being  killed 
iiither  by  fear  or  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  ser- 
pent, although,  upon  mSasuring  the  ground,  ho  found 
the  space  between  them  to  be  no  less  than  three  feet 
and  a  half.  There  is  a  case,  much  in  point,  inserted  in 
one  of  the  eariy  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, which  states  that  a  mouse,  put  by  way  of  experi- 
ment into  a  cage  in  which  a  female  viper  was  confined, 
appeared  at  first  greatly  agitated,  and  was  afterward 
seen  to  draw  near  to  the  viper  gradually,  which  con- 
tinued motionless,  but  with  fixed  eyes  and  distended 
mouth,  and  at  length  entered  into  its  jaws,  and  was 
devoured. 

Ladv.  If  any  of  the  lower  animals  could  be  fasci- 
nated by  man,  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  certain 
proof,  not  only  of  the  reality  of  the  power,  but  that  il 
did  not  exert  its  influence  through  the  imagination. 

Doctor.    Animals  of    ate  days  have  been  frequently 
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fescinated  for  piu-poses  of  espenmerit,  and  a  universal 
rigidity  of  the  Qiuscles  produced  to  such  aii  extent  as  to 
cause  thetn  to  resemble  pieces  of  statuai'y,  so  that  the 
animal  could  be  taken  up  and  its  whole  weight  supported 
by  one  fool — and  this  state  produced  and  continued  at 
pleasure.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  great  African  traveller,  dis- 
tinctly states,  from  minute  personal  observation,  that  all 
the  blacks  in  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  whether  Funge 
or  Nuba,  are  perfectly  armed  by  nature  against  the  bite 
of  either  scorpion  or  viper.  They  lake  the  horned  ser- 
pents in  their  hands  at  all  times,  put  them  into  their 
bosoms,  and  throw  them  at  one  another,  as  children  do 
apples  or  bells  ;  during  which  sport  the  serpents  are  seJ 
doni  irritated  to  bite,  and  when  they  do  bite,  no  mischief 
ensues  from  the  wound.  The  influence  exerted  upon 
them  is  so  great  that  they  are  scarcely  ever  able  to 
attempt  any  resistance,  even  when  eaten  up  .alive,  aa 
Bruce,  assures  ua  he  has  seen  them,  from  tail  to  head, 
like  a  carrot.  He  also  positively  affirms  that  they  con- 
stantly sicken  the  moment  they  are  laid  hold  of,  and  are 
sometimes  so  exhausted  by  tliis  invisible  power  or  fasci- 
nation, as  to  perish  as  effectually,  though  not  as  quickly, 
as  though  struck  by  lightning.  "  i  constantly  observed," 
says  he,  "that,  however  lively  the  viper  was  before, 
upon  being  seized  by  any  of  these  barbarians,  he  seemed 
as  if  taken  with  sickness  and  feebleness,  frequently  shut 
kis  ei/es,  and  never  turned  his  mouth  toward  the  arm  of 
(he  person  that  held  him." 

This  power  is  often  used  by  man  to  disarm  the  fury 
of  the  most  enraged  or  vicious  quadrupeds.  This  is 
peculiarly  seen  at  times  in  the  case  of  watchdogs  over 
whom  some  house-breakers  have  found  out  the  secret  of 
exercising  so  seductive  and  quieting  a  power  as  to  keep 
2* 
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'hem  'n  a  profound  silence  wliile  the  burglary  is  com 
rnittea.  Lindcf-rantz,  of  Sweden,  tells  us  that  the  na- 
tives of  Lapland  and  DLilarno  are  in  possession  of  this 
secret  generally,  insomuch  that  they  can  instantly  dis- 
arm the  most  furious  dog,  and  oblige  him  to  fly  from 
ihem,  with  all  his  usual  signs  of  fear,  such  as  dropping 
the  tail,  and  becoming  suddenly  silent. 

Grooms  are  sometimes  found  possessed  of  a  similar 
power  over  horses.  Mr.  Townsend  gives  a  striking 
anecdote  to  this  effect  in  his  account  of  James  Sullivan. 
The  man — an  awkward,  ignorant  rustic  of  the  lowest 
ciass — was  by  profession  a  horse-breaker,  and  generally 
nicknamed  the  whisperer,  from  its  being  vulgarly  sup- 
posed that  he  obtained  his  influence  over  unruly  horses 
by  whispering  to  them.  The  actual  secret  of  his  fasci- 
nating power,  it  is  very  likely,  was  unknown  to  himself, 
for  it  died  with  him,  his  son,  who  was  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, knowing  nothing  of  it.  It  was  well  known  to 
every  one  that,  however  unbroken  or  vicious  a  horse  or 
even  a  mule  might  be  when  brought  to  him,  in  the  short 
space  of  half  an  hour  he  became  altogether  passive 
under  his  influence,  and  was  not  only  entirely  gentle 
and  tractable,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degree  contin- 
ued so,  though  somewhat  more  submissive  to  himself 
ihan  to  others.  There  was  a  little  mystery  in  his  plan, 
but  unquestionably  no  deceit.  When  sent  for  to  tame  an 
(mruly  horse,  he  ordered  the  stable-door  to  be  shut  upon 
himself  aiid  the  animal  aione,  and  not  to  be  opened 
until  a  given  signal.  This  singular  intercourse  usualiv 
tasted  for  about  half  an  hour;  no  bustle  was  heard,  or 
violence  seemingly  had  recourse  to  ;  but  when  the  door 
was  opened,  on  the  proper  si^n  being  given,  the  horse 
was  always  seen  lying  down,  and  the  fascinator  by  hia 
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side,  playing  with  him  familiarly  as  a  child  with  a 
puppy.  Mr.  Townsend  once  saw  nis  skill  tried  on  a 
horse  that  oould  never  be  brought  to  stand  for  a  smith 
to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan's  half-hour  lecture, 
he  went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith's 
shop  with  many  other  curious  spectators,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This,  too, 
had  been  a  troop  horse,  and  it  was  supposed,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no 
other  would  be  found  availing.  He  observed  the  ani- 
mal seemed  afraid  whenever  Sullivan  either  spoke  to 
or  looked  at  him.  In  common  cases,  the  mysterious 
preparation  of  a  private  interview  was  not  necessary, 
the  animal  becoming  tame  at  once. 

Lady.  Has  no  person  ever  attempted  to  explain  fliis 
wonderful  influence  1  for  the  facts  seem  to  have  been 
known  a  considerable  time. 

Doctor.  Yes,  though  some  have  doubted  the  facts ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Good  remarks,  in  the  marvellous  it  is  always 
far  more  easy  to  doubt  than  to  determine.  By  far  the 
best  explanation,  and  one  with  which  I  entirely  coincide, 
is  that  of  Major  A.  Gordon,  of  South  Carolina,  the 
rationale  of' which  I  will  enter  upon  after  a  little  time. 
In  a  paper  of  his,  he  attributes  the  fascinating  power 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  serpents,  to  a  vapor  which 
they  secrete,  and  can  throw  around  them  to  a  certain 
distance  at  pleasure.  He  advances  various  facts  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  and  observes  that  the  vapor 
produces  a  sickening  and  stupefying  effect;  and  diudea 
to  a  negro  who,  from  a  peculiar  acuteness  of  smell, 
could  discover  a  rattlesnake  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  when  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  from  his 
Binel]  being  effected  by  it,  and  who,  on  following  such 
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indication,  a. ways  found  some  animal  drawn  within  its 
vortex,  and  struggling  with  its  intluence. 

Lady.  Does  man  possess  the  power  of  throwing  off 
a  similar  vapor? 

DocTOE.  Undoubtedly  ;  the  instruments  in  both  are 
the  same,  and  these  inatniments  I  will  take  occasion  io 
describe  to  you,  and  explain  their  mode  of  operation. 

Lady,  I  should  think  it  possible,  in  that  case,  for 
animals,  in  some  instances,  to  fascinate  man. 

Doctor.  We  have  well-attested  instances  of  their  do- 
ing so.  I  remember  reading,  some  time  since,  ol  a  man 
walking  out  in  his  garden,  who  accidentally  saw  a  snake 
in  the  bushes,  and,  observing  the  eyes  gleam  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  watched  it  closely,  but  soon  found  himself 
unable  to  draw  his  own  eyes  off.  The  snake,  it  appeared 
to  him,  soon  began  to  increase  immensely  in  size,  and 
assume,  in  rapid  succession,  a  mixture  of  brilliant  colors 
He  grew  dizzy,  and  would  have  fallen  in  the  direction 
of  the  snake,  to  which  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  im- . 
pelled,  had  not  his  wife  come  up,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
around  him,  dispelled  the  charm,  thus  saving  him  from 
certain  destruction.  There  are  too  many  of  these  sto- 
ries to  mention  a  tithe  of  them ;  so  1  will  conclude  with 
but  one  more  that  is  very  generally  known.  Two  men 
in  Maryland  were  walking  together,  when  one  found 
fault  with  his  companion  because  he  stopped  to  look  al 
something  by  the  road-side.  Perceiving  he  did  not  heed 
him,  he  returned  to  draw  him  along,  when  he  perceived 
the  other's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  rattlesnake,  which 
had  its  head  raised  and  eyes  glaring  at  him.  The  poor 
fellow  was  leaning  toward  the  snake,  and  crying  pite- 
ously,  in  a  feeble  t  ne,  "  He  will  bite  me !  he  will  bite 
Ene."     "Sure  enough  he  will,"  said  his  friend,  "if  you 
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Ac  not  run  off.  What  are  you  staying  here  for  t"  Find- 
ing him  dumh  to  all  entreaties,  he  struck  down  the 
snake  with  a  limb  of  a  tree,  and  pulled  his  companion 
violently  away.  The  man,  whose  life  was  thus  provi- 
dentially saved,  found  himself  very  sick  for  some  hours 
after  his  enchantment. 

Lady.  I  must  express  my  astonishment  at  the  new 
light  in  which  you  have  presented  the  whole  subject  to 
my  mind.  There  can  possibly  be  no  cavilling  at  any  of 
the  positions  you  have  assumed. 

Doctor.  I  give  you  the  result  of  my  own  conclu- 
sions, after  considerable  study,  and,  from  what  has  been 
shown,  I  think  we  may  prove  four  things : — 

First :  That  man  can  fascinate  man. 

Second  :  That  man  can  fascinate  the  lower  animals. 

Third :  That  the  lower  animals  can  fascinate  one 
another. 

Fourth :  That  the  lower  anirt^als  can  fascinate  man. 

Townsetid  remarks,  that  if  we  wish  to  seek  for  a 
genera!  instance  of  the  power  one  human  being  possesses 
over  another,  Tvith  regard  to  the  influence  of  fascination, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  effects  produced  when 
young  persons  sleep  with  old.  It  is  recorded  of  the 
Psalmist,  King  David,  that,  when  he  became  very  old, 
he  got  a  young  damsel  to  sleep  with  him,  that,  from  her 
vigorous  life,  he  might  obtain  a  supply  to  lengthen  out 
his  days.  Some  painful  instances  of  this  kind  came  un- 
der his  own  observation — one  in  which  the  future  well- 
being  of  a  person  very  dear  to  him  was  compromised ; 
and  he  was  acquainted  with  an  infirm  old  lady,  who  was 
.  80  perfectly  aware  of  the  benefit  she  derived  from  sleep- 
ing with  young  persons,  that,  with  a  sort  of  hoirid  vam 
pireism,  she  a/.wiys  obliged  her  maid  to  share  the  soma 
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bed  with  I  er ;  thus  successively  destroying  the  health 
of  several  altendanls. 

The  celebrated  German  physiologist,  Hufeland,  has 
remarked  the  longevity  of  schoolmasters,  and  attributes 
it  to  their  living  so  constantly  amid  the  healthy  emana- 
tions of  young  persons. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  in  this  comiection,  the  fact 
that  savage  nations,  generally,  practice  fascination. 
They  rub  or  pat  one  another  when  fatigued,  and  it 
refreshes.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Sandwidi  TsJand 
missionaries,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  some  years  since, 
exclaimed,  on  returning  from  a  long  and  tiresome  walk, 
that  had  completely  exhausted  ner  strength  :  "  If  I  was 
home,  the  native  women,  by  patting  me,  would  soon 
give  me  complete  relief  from  this  weariness,  and  make 
me  feel  as  lively  as  ever."  The  rites  and  gestures  of 
savage  magicians,  the  medicine-men  of  the  wilds,  over 
their  patients,  which  so  much  alarm  travellers,  are 
nothing  more  than  fascinating  passe 
method,  too,  that  very  generally  s 

Even  among  animals,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
young  cannot  be  too  closely  associated  with  the  old 
without  suflering  detriment.  Young  horses,  standing  in 
a  stable  beside  old  ones,  become  less  healthy,  and,  in 
time,  weak  and  sickly. 

Lady.  And  you  say  these  wonders  can  all  be  ex- 
plained, in  accordance  with  what  is  already  known  of 
the  laws  of  life  ? 

Doctor.    With  the  utmost  certainty. 

Lady.  But  do  you  really  think  it  possible  that  I  can 
ever  understand  them  ?  I  am  fearful  tha.t  I  have  not 
strength  enough  of  mind  to  pry  into  such  mysteries. 

Doctor.    The  Bubje.:t  is  not  difficult,  by  any  means. 
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and  a  moderate  degree  of  perseverance  is  only  neisea 
Bary  to  master  the  whole.  If  you  like,  we  will  spend  a 
littie  time  to-morrow  in  its  examination,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  I  will  leave  you  Mrs.  Abdy's  lines  on  fasci- 
nation, which  prove,  in  a  pleasing  enough  manner,  that 
there  can  be  some  poetry  in  the  subject  :— 


He  stands  before  a  gathered  tllroug,  strange  knowledge  to  unibld. 
Charming  the  dazzled  fiincj  like  the  fiiiiy-tales  of  old ; 
Yist  must  he  brook  the  idJe  jest,  Ihe  ould  and  doubting  sneer, 
Ho  httth  no  bearen  patli  to  tread,  no  pracSscid  coarse  to  steer. 

The  wondrous  acience  that  he  elrives  to  bring  to  life  and  light. 
Is  softly,  faintly  breafeing  from  the  misty  shades  of  night  j 
And  scoffing  prejudice  upbtaida  the  pure  and  genial  ray, 

He  tells  the  healing  benefits  that  through  this  power  arise; 

How  caging  madness  may  be  cheeked ;  how  Bufierers  may  obtain 
The  boon  of  deep  oblivion  from  the  keenest  throbs  of  pain. 

Anon  he  dwells  on  loftier  themes,  and  shows  how  mind  may  claim 
An  empire  independent  of  the  still  and  slumbering  frame. 
Can  ye  doubt  the  proofs,  ye  careless  throng,  submitted  to  your  view 
Can  ye  hold  them  ia  derision,  because  yet  untried  and  new  ? 

Know  that  improvements  evor  wend  a  tardy  com-se  on  earth  ; 
And  though  Wisdom's  mighty  goddess  gained  perfection  at  hei-  birth 
Her  children  roach  by  slow  degrees  the  vigor  of  their  prime. 
For  the  wisdom  of  this  lower  world  requires  the  growth  of  time. 


None  wish  ye  on  the 

nglo  voice  to  rest; 

The  marvels  ye  have 

witnessed  ye  are 

urged  to  prove  and 

Survey  them  in  their 

varied  forms— mc 

1  oi  re — observe — insp 

Watch— med  i  late— t 

ompare— dehiy— 1 

3o  all  things  but  negl 

If  ye  bear  in  mind  the  lessons  that  to.day  ye  have  been  taugbt, 
Ye  need  not  lack  materials  for  intense  and  stirring  thought; 
And  my  simple  lay  can  li'.tle  aid  an  orator's  diecoorae. 
Bo  gifted  with  the  euergi   ■£  intellecfjal  force. 
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But  I  aek  ye  if  your  cheruhed  ones  Bharp  angniah  shoald  endnr^ 
IVhich  the  stated  arta  of  medicine  had  io  vain  easajed  to  cure : 
Would  it  not  grisve  ye  to  refloct  ye  laighl;  those  pangs  allay, 
But  that,  jestingly  and  mockingly,  ye  cast  thai  meaua  away  7 

Mistake  me  not — I  prize  not  aught,  howevei-  great  or  wise, 
If  held  not  in  subjection  to  tlie  God  who  rulea  the  skies  1 
To  me  all  knowledge  would  be  poor,  all  splendor  would  be  dim, 
All  bcona  unsafe,  all  joys  nntrue,  unless  derived  from  Him. 

And  if  eagoriy  this  wondrous  power  I  witness  and  approve. 

And  1  cannot,  by  tlie  pedant  rules  of  critic  caution,  acaii 

The  depths  of  those  eihsUBtlcM  gifu  Hia  mercy  pours  ou  IDMI 
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Doctor.  I  wish  to  prove,  in  our  conversation  to-day 
tiiat  Adam  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  power  of  fasci- 
nation, together  with  clairvoyance,  and  those  other  mys- 
teries that  astonish  so  much  the  people  of  the  present 

Lady.  Why  did  he  not  communicate  tnis  knowledge 
10  his  descendants,  so  that  the  matter  might  become 
universal  and  undoubted  ? 

Doo-roR,  I  cannot  answer  better  than  in  the  words 
of  that  veritable  historian,  John  Bunyan,  who  tells  us 
that  King  Shaddai,  in  the  sixth  day  of  the  year  one,  built 
in  the  country  of  Universe  a  fair  and  ueiicate  town, 
called  Mansoul,  and  endowed  it  with  corporate  privi- 
leges— a  town  for  building  so  curious,  for  situation  so 
advantageous,  that  there  was  not  its  equal  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  world.  Yea,  it  was  so  goodly,  when  first 
built,  that  the  gods,  at  the  setting  up  of  it,  came  dowTi 
to  sing  for  joy.  It  was  so  mighty  as  to  have  dominion 
over  ail  the  country  round  about  it;  for  all  were  required 
to  acknowledge  it  for  their  metropolitan,  and  do  it 
homage.  It  had  commission  and  power  from  the  king 
to  demand  service  of  all,  and  also  subdue  those  who  in 
any  way  opposed  it. 

There  were  certain  gates  in  Mansoul,  by  which  access 
could  be  gained  to  the  celestial  country  round  about  itj 
and  communion  held  with  the  messengers  who  were 
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coDsfantiy  coming  and  going  from  the  court  of  Shaddai. 
The  inhabitants  took  full  advantage  of  all  their  glorious 
privileges,  and  conversed  with  the  gods  freely,  so  tiiat, 
all  the  time  they  continued  under  the  dominion  of  its 
builder,  nothing  but  sounds  of  joy  and  praise  were 
heard;  but  when,  as  is  well  known,  they  rebelled 
sigainsi  his  government,  and  swore  allegiance  to  Diabo- 
liis,  his  enemy,  a  dreadful  change  came  over  them,  and, 
iunong  the  other  enjoyments  of  which  they  were  bereft, 
the  gates  were  closed  that  opened  to  the  celestial  coun- 
try, and  no  communication  through  them,  unless  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  ever  allowed.  As  the 
gates  became  disused,  they  were  gradually  forgotten  by 
the  many,  and,  for  thousands  of  years,  all  remembrance 
lif  them  lost. 

Lady.  Why,  you  do  not  surely  think  that  heaven  is 
around  us,  and  thai,  if  we  could  see  through  those  gates, 
we  would  behold  its  glories  at  once  ?  I  have  always 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  celestial  country  was  an 
immense  distance  ofE|  and,  when  we  died,  there  was  a 
long  journey  to  travel  before  it  could  be  reached. 

Doctor.  That  the  materia!  world  is  contained  in  the 
spiritual,  admits  of  direct  proof,  and  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  us  at  once  of  the  fact.  You  know  wo  are 
told,  that  the  angels  thai  encamp  round  about  them  that 
fear  the  Lord,  do  always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  And  were  our  senses  not  holden 
until  the  time  when  we  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  we  might  see  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
Murveying  our  heavenward  race,  and  behold,  as  Stephen 
did  when  he  was  martyred,  heaven  opened,  anti  Jesus 
Bitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Lady.    I  must  confess  it  would  please  me  better  to 
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flhd  aonie  certain  proof  of  this  in  the  Bible,  and  also  of 
some  one  who  had  seen  it,  that  would  be  immediately 
'.onvincing. 

Doctor.  You  will  bo  sui-prised,  then,  by  an  attentive 
^.-xamination  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  2  Kings.  When 
i'lisha's  servant  perceived  his  master's  house  surround- 
e.l  by  ths  warriors  of  the  kmg  of  Syria,  who  evidently 
cnme  with  a  hostile  intent,  he  was  extremely  frightened, 
and  cried,  *'  Alas,  my  master  I  how  shall  we  do  T"  And 
Elisha  answered  and  said,  "  Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them."  But  as 
this  did  not  quiet  him,  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  "  Lord,  1 
pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see."  And  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw; 
and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  round  about  Elisha. 

Lady.  I  am  satisfied,  but  cannot  help  expressing  my 
astonisliment  at  the  clearness  of  all  the  proofs  you  bring 
forward  to  sustain  your  positions.  Do  you  suppose  they 
practised  fascination  before  the  deluge  ? 

Doctor.  Though  they  might  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  celestial  gates,  yet  that  the  mode  of  opening 
them,  and  also  producing  curative  influence,  was  known 
before  the  flood,  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  our  power  to 
determine ;  but  that  it  was  soon  manifest  after  that  pe 
riod,  is  undoubted. 

Though  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  were 
aware  of  the  being,  and  some  of  the  attributes,  of 
Jehovah,  yet  their  knowledge,  handed  down  to  posterity 
only  by  tradition,  becams  corrupt,  and  the  invisible  and 
eternal  One  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  homage  paid  to 
things  of  wood  and  stone ;  the  charge  of  which,  involv- 
ing, as  it  did  in  their  eyes,  communion  with  superio- 
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powers,  was  the  most  important  office  in  the  nation,  and 
one,  too,  which  it  was  the  earnest  endeavor  of  «U  to 
obtain.  Now,  wlio  so  likely  to  obtain  it  as  those  who 
pretended  to  be  especial  favorites  of  the  gods  them- 
selves, proving  tlieir  assertions  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  the  cure  of  diseases.  Accordingly,  we  iina 
the  heathen  priests  were  the  first  fascinators. 

Lady.  But  how  did  thoy  discover  the  mode  of  doing 
it? 

Doctor.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  subject  has 
brought-  me  to  a  conclusion  that,  most  likely,  will  very 
much  surprise  you.  I  think  the  requisite  knowledge  was 
imparted  by  Satan  himself,  either  in  a  direct  manner,  or 
by  prompting  the  mind  to  a  series  of  experiments  that 
led  to  the  discovery.  He  did  this  to  increase  his  influ- 
ence, so  that  a  chosen  few,  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
might  guide  the  many  in  the  ways  of  destruction 
Proof  of  this,  I  think,  can  be  found  in  the  fact,  naturally 
abhorrent  to  humanity — for  man  has  been  defined  to  be  a 
religious  animal' — ^that  all  barbarous  nations  pay  more 
homage  to  the  Spirit  of  Evil  than  they  do  to  the  Spirit 
of  Good.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  rites  of  wor- 
ship are  of  the  most  revolting  and  blood-thirsty  descrip 
tion ;  extreme  licentiousness  characterizing  their  devo 
tions,  as  well  as  suspension  by  hooks,  etc.,  and  the  mur 
der  of  infants  and  aiiults. 

Lady.  If  fascination  is  a  power  i.nparted  by  Satan 
why  is  it  not  sinful  to  have  recourse  to  it? 

Doctor.  He  did  not  impart  the  power,  but  merely 
showed  the  fact  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  gift  from  Jeho 
vah,  and,  as  such,  with  all  thankfulness,  we  make  use  of 
it  to  subserve  his  honor  and  glory  The  Lord  makes 
he  wrath  of  man  to  paise  him  as  we!  as  the  wralh  of 
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Satan,  who  will  no  doubt  find  it  in  the  end,  like  many 
other  of  his  projects,  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
his  overthrow. 

Uniting,  as  the  heathen  magi  did,  tl  e  offices  of  priest 
and  physician,  as  well  as  king,  {which  last  office  they 
afterwards  voluntarily  separated,  though  they  kept  it 
subordinate  to  their  own,)  uiid  the  number  of  known 
"emedies  being  then  very  few,  they  were  mostly  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  fascination  for  giving  relief  in  sickness. 
Some  of  them  possessed  this  power  in  so  extraordina- 
ry a  degree,  and  had  their  fame  so  widely  extended, 
as  to  be  deified  after  death;  having  idol  statues  shaped 
in  their  likenesses,  to  which  divine  honors  were  paid, 
the  qualities  for  which  they  were  thus  honored  being 
symbolized  by  an  additional  number  of  arms.  Proofs 
of  this  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  images  of 
the  gods  of  India  ;  Vichenow,  Chiven,  Parachiven,  Ra- 
venna, and  many  others,  have  four,  six,  and  twelve 
arms,  all  presenting  the  hands  open,  with  the  palms 
inclining  downwards,  the  fingers  being  in  the  moat  ap- 
proved fascinating  positions  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  immediate  application  of  the 
hands  was  reserved  for  special  purposes,  curiously- 
shaped  rods  of  various  kinds  being  mostly  used  to  direct 
the  influences ;  thus  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  it  was 
supposed,  had  the  power  of  putting  any  one  whom  it 
touched  to  sleep ;  with  it  he  deepened  the  slumbers  of 
Argus,  after  lulling  him  to  a  gentle  repose  by  the  sound 
of  his  lyre,  preparatory  to  cutting  off  his  head.  That 
he  sometimes  dispensed  with  its  use  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  Plaulus,  which  makes  him  say  of  Sosia' 
"  What  if  I  strolie  him  gently  with  the  hand  so  as  to  pul 
him  to  sleep?"     May  no    *he  regal  sceptre  have  bcD 
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used,  before  the  separation  of  priest  and  king,  for  the 
Bame  purposes  as  the  caducena  of  Mercury,  and  be, 
as  well  as  Ihe  royal  touch  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  the 
!asi  remains  of  the  former  union  of  offices  1 

Laiiy.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable  in  thia  view  of 
the  subject. 

Doctor.  The  magi,  or  wise  men  of  India,  the  most 
ancient  fascinators  of  whom  profane  history  gives  any 
acccunt,  practised  mostly  gestures  and  manipulations  in 
curii\g  disease,  though  they  often  prescribed  herbs. 

Lj  dy.  Is  any  particular  account  given  of  their  curing 
by  fa  icination  1 

Dc  3TOR.  Philostratus  mentions  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  vhom  a  lion  had  injured  in  the  knee  to  such  an 
extepi  as  to  keep  him  in  constant  agony,  and  who  went 
lo  tbu  niagl  [o  obtain  relief.  They  rubbed  him  gently 
with  their  hands  at  intervals  during  a  few  days,  when 
he  returned  home  perfectly  cured. 

Next  come  the  priests  of  Egypt,  who  took  the  great 
est  possible  advantage  of  the  secret,  and  made  the 
knowledge  of  it  the  last  and  holiest  rite  of  their  ancient 
magic,  in  the  initiation  of  candidates.  So  celehrated 
were  they,  that  many  persons,  taking  advantage  of  our 
Saviour's  temporary  residence  in  Egypt,  professed  to 
account  for  his  miracles,  by  accusing  him,  according  to 
Arnobius,  of  being  a  magician;  of  making  things  by 
secret  means  ;  and  of  stealing,  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  the  names  of  the  powerful  angels,  and 
their  occult  disciplines. 

Patients  flocked  to  these  Egyptians  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  previously 
prepare  them  by  means  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  then 
wrap  theKT.  up  in   goat  skins.      After  the  process  of 
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fascinaiion  hey  were  left  to  wait  for  sleep  tmd  pro 
phetic  visions  ;  in  some  instances  these  did  not  occur, 
but  to  provide  for  the  emergency,  there  was  a  company  ot 
priests  who  slept  for  them,  and  revealed  the  dreams.  A 
record  of  each  case,  telling  the  name  of  the  person,  the 
disease  and  the  remedy,  was  engraved  on  the  temple ; 
and  these  inscriptions,  we  are  told,  were,  for  a  long  while, 
the  sole  record  of  practical  medicine.  Five  of  these 
have  been  translated,  the  following  two  of  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  what  they  were  : 

The  god,  iu  a  nocturnal  apparition,  ordered  the  son  of 
Lucius,  who  was  attacked  with  a  hopeless  pleurisy,  to 
take  from  the  altar  some  cinders,  and,  mixing  them  with 
wine,  make  an  apphcation  to  the  affected  side.  He  was 
saved  ;  he  thanked  the  god,  and  the  people  wished  him 
happiness. 

A  blind  soldier  named  Valerius,  after  consulting  the 
god,  received  for  answer  :  "  Go  in  the  temple,  mix  the 
blood  of  a  white  fowl  with  honey,  and  wash  your  eyes 
with  it  during  three  days,"  He  recovered  his  sight,  and 
thanked  the  god  before  the  people. 

Lady,  What  does  it  mean  when  it  says  they  waited 
for  visions  ? 

Doctor.  I  must  take  a  rather  circuitous  mode  of 
answering  your  question.  We  must  now  study  a  little 
physiology,  and,  as  I  will  avoid  all  hard  names,  and  en- 
deavor to  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  you  will  not  find 
it  difEcult  to  follow  me  in  the  explanations, 

Man  has  three  perfectly  distinct  elements  in  his  com 
position—Matter,  the  Life  Principle,  and  the  Soul  oi 
Immortal  part, 

liADY,  I  Iho'jght  life  resulted  from  the  union  of  all 
the   different  organs,  and   that  their  being  placed   in 
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just  such  relations  made  the  machine  work  hartooni 
ously. 

Doctor.  That  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  the  opbion 
of  a  great  many,  hut  when  the  system  is  growing,  and 
also  in  disease,  some  parts  are  always  out  of  relation  to 
the  rest,  and  the  proportion  and  halance  thus  utterly 
destroyed  }  and  did  life  only  result  from  the  union  of  all, 
it  must  cease  in  such  cases  at  once  to  exist.  The  in- 
ductive and  only  true  method  of  reasoning  refers  the 
various  operations  going  on  within  the  body  to  a  com- 
mon cause,  which  source  of  action  is  called  the  hfe  or 
vital  principle. 

Lady.    But  how  is  this  cause  discovered? 

Doctor.  By  the  phenomena  it  presents  to  us ;  we 
can  perceive  these  phenomena  only  through  the  agency 
of  Matter,  for  which  purpose  alone,  it  would  seem,  mat- 
ter was  created. 

Lady.  As  matter  is  governed  by  laws  of  its  own,  it 
appears  to  me  that,  in  experimenting  upon  it,  you  would 
only  be  finding  out  those  laws. 

Doctor.  The  laws  of  matter,  which  are  known  as 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  differ  entirely  from 
those  manifested  by  it  when  organized. 

Lady.  Still  I  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. When  1  would  separate  it  from  the  soul  and  mat- 
ter, the  two  last  continually  force  themselves  upon  my 
mind,  and  make  the  whole  subject  very  confused.  If  it 
was  only  possible  to  observe  the  vital  principle  acting 
with  matter  alone,  without  the  soul's  interference,  I 
could  easily  understand  it. 

Doctor.  Your  wish  can  at  once  be  gratified,  by 
looking  at  the  geranium  on  your  window  sili.  Veget- 
ables  have   only  the   vital  v"-inciple  and  matter  ;   bu* 
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jierhaps  1  cannot  do  betler  than  refer  you  to  an  article 
on  this  subject  prepared  by  myself  for  a  literaiy  maga- 
zine somiryears  ago.     Will  you  read  it  aloud  1 

Lady.  It  was  remarked  by  a  philosopher,  some  years 
ago,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dog  and  a  rose.  This  statement,  to  the 
greater  number  of  my  readers  who  have  not  reflected 
on  the  subject,  will  appear  hardly  probable.  Anecdotes 
of  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of  dogs  are  known  to 
all ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  of  them  in  our  city  are  pos- 
■  sessed  of  more  knowledge  and  practical  information, 
and  are  better  members  of  society,  than  the  swarms  of 
idle  and  vicious  youth  who  crowd  our  streets.  How 
Ihen,  with  such  facts  before  him,  could  Bonnet  make 
such  an  assertion?  I  will  tell  you.  Our  ideas  ol  the 
intelligence  of  animals  are  derived  from  the  proofs  of 
design  we  see  them  exhibit.  Having  a  certain  end  in 
view,  they  will  choose,  with  the  most  astonishing  dia- 
lirlmination,  out  of  a  number  of  means,  the  ones  best 
adapted  to  their  pui'poses,  and  contrive  to  use  these  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  almost  uniformly  successful.  Nat- 
ural history  ia  made  up  of  facts  in  support  of  this  po- 
sition. Our  next  inquiry  will  be  to  find  out  whethei 
plants  ever  show  such  instances  of  choice  and  foresight 
and  a  little  examination  will  prove  that  most  unquestion- 
ably they  do. 

Strawberries,  planted  on  moist  ground,  give  ont  no 
runners  ;  but,  on  placing  them  in  a  dry  soil  with  water 
at  some  distance,  we  find  runners  travelling  around  un- 
til they  discover  it,  aud  then  remaining— a  living  aque- 
duct— to  supply  the  p'ant.  If  these  runners  are  moved 
round  to  the  other  side,  they  will  soon  regain  their 
original  position  with  unerrmg  cci-tainty.     If  you  turn 
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ihe  under  sui-face  of  a  rose-leaf  upward,  it  will,  in  a 
little  while,  commence  a  return  movement,  gently  twist- 
ing, with  a  kj»d  of  effort,  on  its  peduncle,  aa  on  a  sort 
of  pivot.  The  AbhS  Mavtin  transplanted  a  rose-tree 
from  one  part  of  his  garden  to  anuther,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  experiment  To  the  right  of  the  new  position,  the 
soil  was  hard,  dry,  and  sterile ;  to  the  left,  moist,  rich, 
and  tender.  The  roots,  at  first,  radiated  alike  to  the 
right  and  left.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  roots, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  right,  bent  backward  toward 
the  fertile  and  mellow  earth,  as  if  dii  ining  that  their 
companions  at  the  lelt  had  found  better  pasture.  To  pre- 
vent their  intercepting  nourishment  intended  for  other 
plants,  he  dug  a  ditch  to  stop  the  farther  advancement 
of  the  roots.  Arrived  at  the  ditch,  they  plunged  per- 
pendicularly below  its  bottom,  ran  around  and  advanced 
smew  toward  the  point  whence  they  had  discovered, 
the  rich  soil, 

Instances  of  their  foresight  in  guarding  against  ex- 
cessive heat,  wind,  and  rain,  are  equally  numerous 
In  France,  the  peasants  train  the  carlina  by  their  doors, 
to  serve  aa  a  barometer  ;  its  open  flowers  show  clear 
weather — but  closed,  an  abundance  of  ram.  The  shep- 
herd's weather-glass  has  the  same  property.  If  it  does 
flot  show  its  face  to  greet  the  sun  on  his  ascension,  the 
sheep  remain  in  the  fold  on  that  day.  The  four-o'clock 
opens  its  flowers  regularly  every  afternoon  at  that  hour, 
to  show  the  laborer  that,  if  he  cannot  afford  a  watcli, 
nature  will  provide  him  with  the  means  of  knowing  the 
hour  without  expent-e.  Such  examples  certainly  prove 
a  faculty  of  judging  according  to  the  sense  in  plants. 

And  now  the  inquirer  asks,  "  What  is  the  nafuro 
of  this  Dimoinle,  and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  chem 
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real  affinity  or  attraction?"  A  perfect  exempli fioati on 
of  tills  difference  is  given  in  tlie  history  of  its  creation. 
And  God  made  every  plant  of  the  field  hefore  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew. 
Dry  liind  and  seas,  by  this  time,  were  divided,  and  the 
forces  of  the  inorganic  world  in  operation.  These  forces 
are  called  pullers-down  of  nature.  Exposed  to  their 
influence,  mountain  and  hill  crumble  to  dust ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  their  agency  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  de- 
stroy cities  and  swa,llow  up  nations.  This  is  due,  proba- 
bly, to  the  shape  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  which,  fitting  into 
each  other  in  different  ways,  occasion  perpetual  change. 

But  on  the  third  day,  a  controlling  influence,  a  new 
set  of  powers,^  the  builders-up  of  nature,  appear^— cre- 
ated, in  kind  and  degree,  different  from  matter,  yet 
only  manifesting  their  presence  to  us  in  connection 
with  it.  So  far  froin  allowing  these  atoms  to  unite 
according  to  their  affinities,  which  would  soon  destroy 
nature,  they  exercise  the  most  despotic  sway,  control- 
ing  them  to  the  last.  The  chemical  forces  are  in  per- 
fect subjection  while  life  remains ;  but  the  moment  it 
departs,  dust  returns  to  dust,  the  work  of  destrucdon 
begins,  and  the  body  vanishes  into  aii 

A  beautiful  example  of  this  opposition  is  shown  by 
seeds,  which  are  the  simplest  independent  forms  of  the 
union  of  the  life  power  with  matter.  Take  two  of  these, 
and,  having  destroyed  the  vitality  of  one  of  them  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  spark  through  it,  place  both  in  warm  and 
moist  earth.  The  dead  seed,  surrounded  by  all  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  its  decomposition,  is  speedily  resolved 
into  its  native  elements,  while  the  living  one  makes  slaves 
of  its  enemies,  rapidly  sprouts  up  amid  the  surrounding 
desolation,  aud  hangs  out  its  flowery  banners  nt  tokens 
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of  victory.  Seeds  etain  life,  almost  any  len^tli  of 
time.  I  noticed,  tliis  week,  an  account  of  an  abundanl 
harvest  reaped  from  ihe  growth  of  seeds  found  in  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  qver  two  thousand  years  old. 

A  seed,  finding  itself  in  a  warm  moist  place,  suddenly 
becomes  aware  that  it  has  work  to  do,  and  sets  about  it 
without  delay.  The  seed-case  bursts,  a  stalk  and  leaves 
appeal-  above,  while  the  root,  sending  off  filaiiients, 
remains  beiow ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  little  fila- 
ments is  a  spongioie,  or  bundle  of  Jcech-like  mouths. 
These  suck  from  the  soil  whatever  they  recimre,  and 
then  act  the  part  of  a  stomach  in  instantly  digesting  it 
A  series  of  ascending  vessels,  or  veins,  are  ready  to 
carry  it  to  the  leaves,  to  be  further  elaborated ;  when  it 
arrives  there,  its  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  a  supply  of 
carbonic  acid,  obtained  from  the  air,  is  combined  with 
it ;  and  the  pure  blood,  or  sap,  is  carried  by  the  arteries 
to  every  part,  to  supply  its' necessities  and  form  com- 
pounds. 

Plants  are  manufacturing  estabUshments  ;  some  make 
the  essential  oils — as  the  cinnamon,  sassafras,  and  rose  ; 
others  salts — as  the  sorrel,  oxalic  acid ;  the  Peruvian 
I  n-k-tree,  quinine ;  and  the  willow,  salacine.  Many  a 
di  lised  shrub  has  powers  more  deadly  and  dangerous 
thaii  a  powder  magazine ;  the  laurel  and  peach  yield 
pruss,  ■  acid,  one  drop  of  which  will  destroy  life ;  and 
traveUi  ■  s  tell  us  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  upas-tree  is 
fatal  for  miles  around  it. 

The  vita!  principle  of  each  plant,  being  separate  and 
independent  in  itself,  explains  the  reason  why  two  of 
them— the  one  a  virulent  poison,  the  other  a  table  vege> 
table — will  grow  side  by  side,  and  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  same  source.     It  also  shows  the  eiror  of 
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our  modern  agriculturists,  who  treat  these  hvmg  exist 
ences,  endowed  with  a  power  of  choice  and  foresight, 
us  if  they  were  tubes,  imbibing  whatever  was  placed 
near  them  by  capillarj'  attraction. 

Man  resembles  a  torch,  in  requiring  oxygen  to  keep 
him  burning  or  alive ;  in  return  for  this  iie  throws  out 
caibonic  acid,  which  to  him  ie  a  virulent  poisor.  Now, 
what  prevents  this  gas  accumulating  in  the  air,  and  des- 
troying the  animal  kingdom ;  and  from  what  source 
shall  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  derived  to  answer  our 
continual  demand  ?  Only  from  the  respiration  of  plants ; 
which  we  may  now  see  not  only  supply  us  with  food, 
but  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  daily  existence. 

When  the  new  Custom  _  House  and  Merchant's  Ex- 
change were  erecting,  they  were  the  daily  resort  of 
thousands  who  flocked  to  witness  their  graduai  progress ; 
yet  how  much  more  wonderful  is  the  building  of  a 
•'cgetable  palace  !  Unseen  workmen  are  urging  it  for- 
ward with  untiring  industi-y ;  column  after  column 
forms  ;  story  after  story  rises  ;  staircase  and  hall  and 
gallery  are  soon  fixed  in  their  positions.  Wc  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  have  the  Croton  water  brought  into  our 
houses ;  yet  in  every  one  of  these  little  chambers,  there 
are  pipes  to  carry  food  and  water  and  take  away  the 
residue.  The  vegetable  house  is  made  of  the  finest 
wood,  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  bending  to  the  breeze ; 
and,  t(>  defend  it  from  the  rain,  covered  either  with  wa- 
ter-proof varnish,  or  stuccoed  over  with  the  rares  por- 
celain. And  al!  this  time  the  spectator  is  not  dis'urbed 
by  noise  or  duM,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  underground. 

When  all  is  completed,  no  monarch  on  earth  could  ob* 
taui  such  11  residence.    The  very  paint  of  its  walls,  though 
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exposed  to  all  kinds  of  impurity,  is  of  sui'.h  rare  quality 
that  the  king's  stateliest  robes  cannot  match  it.  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  ;  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like 
unto  one  of  these."  Nay,  kings  are  even  glad  to  obtain 
'ts  essences  at  second  hand,  to  perfume  themselves. 

The  name  of  the  inhabitant  who  owns  the  house  is 
written  on  a  broad  door-plate  of  surpassing  beauty,  so 
that  we  can  tell  one  from  another.  Books  have  been 
written  on  the  language  of  these  door-plates  or  flowers, 
and  it  is  said  that  angels,  by  their  means,  write  myste- 
rious truths  on  hill  and  field.  The  poet,  from  the  ear- 
-iest  ages,  has  held  the  most  sweet  and  loving  converse 
with  them.  But  to  the  physician,  the  priest  of  nature, 
they  speak  in  a  higher  and  more  exalted  strain.  In 
them  he  reads  the  success  of  his  mission.  By  theii 
means  he  can  conquer  the  most  obstinate  diseases. 
That  nothing  has  ever  been  formed  for  show  alone,  the 
truly  useful  will  always  be  the  truly  beautiful.  That 
when  their  uses  are  perfectly  understood,  the  fond  dream 
of  the  Rosicrucian  shall  not  want  verification :  the 
bone  shall  continue  firm  and  the  muscle  strong ;  the  eye 
of  youth  retain  its  lustre  ;  and  as  century  after  century 
passes  away,  the  lapse  of  time  shall  but  witness  our 
triumph  over  the  pullers-down  of  nature,  and  our  in- 
crease in  wisdom  and  love.  These  happy  children  of 
Flora,  that  have  retained  undimmed  the  influence  of 
their  Creator's  smile,  when  first  he  pronounced  his  work 
good  in  Eden,  shall  receive  added  radiance  and  more 
dazzling  glory  as  they  again  behold  His  face  in  the 
dawning  morn  of  ths  milienium 
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'CONVERSATION    HI. 


BocTOB  The  body  is  the  house  of  the  soul:  in  an 
tipper  story,  coniiiied  to  an  inner  chamber,  close.y  im- 
prisoned, and  having  no  communication  with  the  exter- 
nal world,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  life  prin- 
ciple, resides  our  immortal  being. 

Ladt.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  a  double  hfe  in  the 
account  of  man's  creation.  Genesis  ii,  7,  says  that  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and 
man  become  a  living  soui. 

Doctor.  The  Hebrew  word,  in  that  passage,  for  life,, 
is  used  in  the  plural ;  so  that  your  objection  but  con- 
firms the  physiological  view.  It  should  read,  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives. 

Lady.  Ih  the  life  principle  immortal  as  well  as  the 
soul? 

Doctor,  I  believe  it  is,  but  only  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  the  soul,  to  which  it  is  subservient. 
It  is  an  intermediate  between  spirit  and  matter,  present- 
ing to  us  certain  phenomena,  by  which  v-e  are  enabled 
t;  recognize  its  possession  of  seven  distinct  propertfesj 
ll.ese  are : — 

Vital  Afpiniti 

ViVIFICATION. 

Mobility. 
Irrtabilitt. 
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Sympathy. 
Sensibility. 
The  first  five  are  common  to  all  animated  natui^— 
plimts  as  well  as  animals  ;    the  last  two,  in  consequence 
of  requiring  a  nervous  system  for  their  development, 
be'ong  only  to  animals. 

Vital  affinity  and  vivification  are  used  in  the  organiza 
tion  of  matter.  Mobility  is  the  power  of  originating 
motion,  as  shown  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and 
shrinking  of  ttie  mimosa.  Irritability,  or  excitability,  is 
the  power  of  giving  and  receiving  impressions^of  act- 
ing upon  matter,  and  of  being,  in  turn,  acted  upon  by 
t — and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  The  instinct- 
ve  property  of  plants  has  been  already  mentioned ;  that 
of  animais  needs  no  illustration.  Sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility possess    names   sufficiently  explanatory   of  their 

Lady.  But  have  not  animals  a  separate  principle  of 
instinct  besides  a  life  power  ? 

Doctor.  They  have  not.  Coleridge,  who  is  the  best 
authority  on  this  subject,  remarks  that  instinct  is  the 
power  of  selecting  and  adapting  means  to  proximate 
ends;  and  illustrates  the  point  by  taking  the  stomach  of 
a  caterpillar,  which,  he  observes,  has  the  power  of 
selecting  the  appropriate  means  (that  is,  the  assimilable 
part  of  the  vegetable  congesia)  to  the  proximate  end — 
which  is,  the  growth  or  reproduction  of  the  insoct'a 
body.     It  docs  this  by  the  vital  power  of  the  stomach. 

From  the  power  of  the  stomach,  he  passes  to  tho 
power  exerted  by  the  whole  anima! ;  traces  it,  wander- 
ing from  spot  to  spot,  and  plant  to  plant,  till  it  finds  the 
appropriate  vegetable ;  and  again,  on  this  chosen  vege- 
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table  he  marks  il  socking  out  and  fixing  on  the  part  of 
the  J:, ant,  bark,  loaf,  or  petal,  suited  to  its  nourishment — ■ 
or  (should  the  animal  have  assumed  the  butterfly  form) 
to  the  proper  place  of  depositing  its  eggs,  and  making 
provision  for  the  sustenance  of  the  little  animals  tliat 
shall  emerge  from  them.  The  power,  thus  exhibited,  of 
selecting  and  adapting  means  to  proximate  ends,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  circumstances,  he  considers  as  a  higher  species 
of  adaptive  power,  and  calls  it  Instinct. 

Then,  citing  anecdotes  from  the  writings  of  zoolo- 
gists, he  proves  in  the  lower  animals  a  power  of  select- 
ing and  adapting  the  proper  means  to  the  proximate 
ends,  according  to  varying  circumstances  ;  and  this  yst 
higher  species  of  adaptive  power  he  calls  Instinctive 
Intelligence. 

In  addition  to  thcsn,  he  says  that  he  finds  one  other 
character  common  to  the  highest  and  lowest;  namely, 
that  the  purposes  are  all  manifestly  predetermined  by 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  animals,  and  both  actions 
and  purposes  are  in  a  necessitated  reference  to  the 
preservation  and  continuance  of  the  particular  animal, 
or  the  progeny.  There  is  selection,  but  not  choice; 
vohtion,'  rather  than  will. 

Lady.  I  suppose  wild  men  have  their  instinctive 
faculties  best  developed,  and  that  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  becomes  civilized,  or  under  the  dominion  of  reason, 
loses  those  powers. 

DocTOK,  You  must  remember  that  the  manifestations 
of  instinct  depend  on  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
animal.  Man  is  not  fitted  to  live  in  a  wild  state,  for 
then  he  is,  of  all  animals,  the  most  helpless.  But  Cole- 
ridge speaks  directly  on  this  point,  and  I  will  give  you 
his  words,  premising  that  he  defines  understanding  aa 
4* 
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the  acuity  that  judges  by  the  senses.  He  saya,  that  if 
we  suppose  the  adaptive  power,  in  its  highest  sta.e, 
(instinctive  intelligence)  to  co-exist  with  reason,  free-wil!. 
and  self-consciousness,  it  instantly  becomes  understand 
ing  ;  in  other  words,  that  understanding  differs,  indeed 
from  ihc  noblest  form  of  instinct — not  in  itself,  or  in  iti 
own  essential  properties,  but  in  consequence  of  its  co- 
oxistence  with  far  higher  powers,  of  a  diverse  kind,  in 
one  and  the  same  subject.  Instinct,  in  a  rational,  re- 
sponsible, and  self-conscious  animal,  is  understanding. 

Having  now  reviewed  the  characters  of  the  servants 
.n  the  house  of  the  soul,  we  will  glance  at  their  offices 
in  the  building,  and  at  the  building  itself.  In  comparing 
the  human  frame  to  a  self-moving  house,  the  bones  and 
muscles  should  be  represented  as  beams  and  pillars  ;  the 
stomach  as  the  kitchen  ;  the  lungs  as  the  ventilator,  etc. 
etc.  The  house  must  be  furnished  with  bells  and  wires 
to  convey  news,  receive  messages,  and  connect  ail  the 
parts  together  into  a  common  whole  ;  such  offices  are 
performed  by  the  senses, 

The  skeleton  of  the  human  body  is  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  bones ;  each  of  which  is  mod 
elled  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  various  offices  it  has 
to  perform ;  and  so  close  a  relation  does  one  bone  bear  la 
another,  that  an  anatomist  can  tell  from  seeing  one,  or 
in  some  cases,  even  a  part  of  one,  with  the  utmost  cer 
tainty,  the  general  form  and  habits  of  the  animal  to 
which  it  belonged.  A  happy  illustration  of  ibis  fact 
was  shown  some  years  since  in  England,  by  Mr.  Con- 
nybear,  a  philosopher  of  considerable  eminence.  Hav- 
ing found  a  few  bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  animal, 
he  set  himself  to  work  to  construct  the  perfect  skeleton, 
Little  attention  was  paid  to  his  performance  at  the  time, 
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but  some  years  alterwai-d,  a  complete  skeleton  of  that 
smgular  animal,  the  Plesiosaurius,  was  discovGved,  an<! 
found  almost  exactly  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Coimy- 
bsar's  drswing ! 


[a  a,  Bpinal  column 
tapped  by  the  aliull ;  t 
r.ribs  onnnecled  by  grJs- 
lle  (cartilage,)  to  the 
breast  bone,  a ;  yy,  cit\- 
lar  bones  {olaviolea}!  b, 
the  ami  bene  fhuiner- 
tu>)  ;  e,  the  elbow ;  d, 
the  radius  ;  :,  the  ulna  ' 
f,  the  wrist  joint  (com- 
posed of  8  small  boliFjs, 

RiigerboneB{phBlaogea, 

pelvic  boaes,  joining  w, 

bone  united  to  the  ti-auliB 
of  the  body  by  thejoini 
h:  I,  the  knee-pan  (pa- 
tella) ;  k,  the  knee  ;  m, 
the  tibia,  and  b,  the  fib- 
ula, both  Bmall  bnni 


ancle, 
of  7   bone 


toe  buned(phalaagt:s, 
boDBs)  ] 


Tlie  back  bone  and  skull  are  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant among  the  bimes  ;  they  are  the  caskets  in  m  iiich 
are  deposited  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain-— indeed,  to 
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protect  the  nervous  system  from  injury  seema,  in  every 
inslani'.e,  the  first  iiiteDtion  of  the  formation  of  a  skele- 
ton. 

The  spine,  or  back  bone,  is  composed  of  twenty-foui 
smaller  bones,  between  the  most  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
gristle,  so  that  while  the  indispensable  conditicn  of  great 
strength  is  preserved,  a  degree  of  motion  is  allowed. 
The  weight  of  the  upper  parts  uf  the  body,  presses 
down  this  gristle  during  the  day,  thus  accounting  for 
the  singular  fact  that  persons  are  always  shorter  at 
night  than  in  the  morning  soon  after  getting  up.  The 
loss  in  height  in  different  individuals  varies  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  or  two  inches. 

Lauv,  I  know  a  gentleman  who  habitually  loses  m 
height  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  every 
day  ;  and,  while  speaking  on  the  subject,  told  mo  an 
anecdote  relative  to  the  practice  pursued  by  British  re- 
cruiting sergeants,  who,  when  they  found  a  man  willing 
to  enlist,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  under  the  requisite 
height,  made  him  lie  in  bed  and  fed  him  well  for  two  or 
three  days,  by  which  time  his  gristle  became  well  swelled 
out,  and  he  was  almost  invariably  sure  to  pass  muster 
when  immediately  presented  at  the  station  house. 

Doctor.  Every  little  protuberance  and  ridge  we  see  on 
bones  give  origin  or  hold  to  muscles,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  them  by  means  of  strings  or  tendons.  There  are 
nearly  five  hundred  distinct  muscles  named  by  anato- 
mists in  the  human  body.  This  is  probably  underrating 
the  real  number,  for  a  caterpillar  has  over  four  thousand 
muscles,  and  there  ore  one  thousand  in  the  proboscis  of 
an  elephant.  Muscles  are  composed  of  layers  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  the  compression  of  which  at  the  ends  forms  ten- 
dons ;  while  the  cells  hi  the  middle  are  filled  with  fibrin. 
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ntraction  makes  ibe  head  approach  tht 
i-elaiu  the  parts  la  their  places,  assiM 
1  chest,  to  move  the  arm  toward  iti  I 
i  Bhoulder;  k  is  the  mnscJe  to  raise  tht 

ta  the  fingera;  J,  the  fore-legr  iLud  c  is  the  taUor'a  mi» 

«l«gs-] 


tlo,  bj  which  he  is 

The  mode  in  which  the  nerves  act  on  the  mobility 
of  muscles,  so  as  to  cause  thcin  to  thicken  or  contract, 
is  well  shown  in  this  cut.  One  part  of  the  muscle  is  at- 
tached to  the  fore-arm,  and  the  othei  to  the  head  of  the 
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aim;  as  it  gradually  contracts  and  shortens  on  ^tself,  the 
hand  approaches  the  head 


[Tlie  Egura  repiesenta  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  Ijand,  haMng  all  tiio 
Boft  parte  dissecled  off,  eicepi  one  mnacle,  O  B  I  nf  which  the  funntioa 
ia  to  bend  the  arm ;  O,  the  origin  of  the  mosole  ;  B,  the  belly  ;  I,  the 
ineertioui  T  T,  the  tendons;  S,'ihe  shoulder-joint;  G.llieelljow.  When 
the  Iwlly  contracts,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  muscle  I  ia  brought  nearer 
to  the  origin  or  fixed  point,  O,  and  hy  thus  bending  the  arm  at  the  elbow 
joint,  raiees  up  the  weight,  W,  placed  in  the  hand,  j 

When  the  human  germ  or  embryo  is  first  excited  to 
action,  it  is  not  as  iarge  as  a  pin's  head,  yet,  even  small 
as  it  is,  the  iife  power  is  in  vigorous  exercise ;  it  stations 
deputations  of  its  properties  in  the  proper  places  to  form 
their  own  instruments  of  action  out  of  the  minute  puip, 
In  a  short  time  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  formed 
to  carry  nutriment  to  every  part,  and  the  bones,  mus- 
cles, and  other  organs  appear  in  succession.  Its  first 
care  is  to  perfect  all  the  arrangements  that  are  necessary 
for  purposes  of  nutrition,  which  arrangements  you  will 
understand  better  m  the  adult  than  in  the  infant,  in  whom 
the  parts  are  out  of  proportion. 

When  food  is  taken  in  the  mouth,  the  saliva  is  poured 
out  from  manufactories  of  that  substance ;  it  mixes  with 
Ihe  food,  not  only  softeniog  it,  but  also  affecting  on  it  an 
actual  change,  which  is  the  first  real  act  of  digestion, 
When  this  f  uid  is  deficient,  its  want  is  imperfectly  sup- 
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plied  in  the  other  processes  of  assimilation.  This  cause 
aione  would  account  for  the  dyspepsia,  so  prevalent 
among  tobacco  chewers  and  smokers,  who  wantonly 
exhaust  a  supply  intended  for  other  purposes  than  the 
filthy  use  to  which  they  apply  it. 

The  second  act  is  performed  by  the  stomach.intu  which 
(lie  food  descends  from  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  long  tube 
1/esophagus)  composed  of  a  series  of  muscular  rings 


[The  stomach  is  capable  of  containing,  generally,  from  one  to  two  qnarli 
of  liquid  j  coaes  occur,  however — by  wrant  on  the  one  eide,  and  glnltony 
on  Ihe  other — iu  which  this  pcnportioa  ia  either  much  diminished  or 
increaaed.  It  has  two  openings — the  cardiac,  C.  (from  coriiain,  the  heart, 
it  hoiag  near  lha(  organ)  and  the  pyloric,  F,  from  tlie  Greek  for  gate- 
keeper,  bacaiise  it  will  not  let  anything  but  chyme  paas  il.  8  8,  and  B, 
are  arteriea  snrrouiiding  it,  to  give  it  a  good  supply  of  blood  for  making 
Che  gastrin  juice.] 

which,  by  contracting  constantly  above,  push  it  before 
[hem.  When  there,  the  gastric  fluid  is  poured  out  on  it, 
completely  dissolving  the  whole,  and  changing  it  into 
a  greyish- looking  fluid  called  chyme.  The  stomach  then 
contracts,  closing  up  the  opening  by  which  it  entered  C, 
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na  idteslinal  lube,  f     n  m      h         ts  fi        termination,  ia  otei 

tiilrty  Teet  long.     Al^er  1    -n  g  toma  h  d  Tided  into  large  and 

Moall  nTeRtinea.    R  S  8  S  S  h  wh       end  al  T  into  ih« 

large,  wbich  are  markei  U  U  U  W  d  h  m  ion  X  y  is  called 
the  rucliim,  clasping  which  iaat  are  the  stroug  muscle,  Z  Z,  joining  in  < 
conlinQuuB  cii-cnlor  baud  below.  M  M  M,  shows  the  stomach-,  AAA. 
the  liver,  and  ita  depositoty  of  bile,  B,  the  gall-bladder.  1 
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LTi  is  the  liver,  turned  ap  to  show  its  rnider  snrface ;  G.  the  gall-blBd- 
361-!  P,  the  pancreas ;  K,  the  kidneys,  which  secrate  urine  from  the  blood, 
which  thsy  empty  into  the  bladder.  B,  by  means  of  the  tubes  called 
ureters  U  j  S  ia  the  spleen,  an  organ  at  the  present  day  considered  merely 
u  reservoir  of  blood  for  the  stomach.  The  rectum,  R,  runs  behind  the 
bladder  toward  its  ierminating  j>rint ;  V  is  the  great  vein  canyiiig  up  the 
tBfnse  blood  tg  bbpuiified;  A  is  the  ai-tery  retnming  the  same  blood 
puiiGed,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system.] 
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and  tlius  forcing  it  out  through  the  jther  orifice  P.  Soon 
after  entering  the  intestines,  a  fluid  is  poured  out  through 
a  tube.  This  fluid  is  composed  of  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  (bile),  and  another  secretion  from  the  pancreas 
(sweet  breads) ;  each  sending  a  tube  irom  itself,  the 
tubes  uniting  into  a  common  duct  before  opening  into  iho 
intestines.  The  liver  has  a  repository  for  bile,  called 
the  gall-bladder,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  performing  its 
part  in  digestion  at  any  moment.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  the  juice  from  the  pancreas  merely  dilutes 
the  bile,  but  this  is  not  very  probable.     This  juice,  when 


[1 1 1  i.  portions  of  intestine !  L,  lacteala,  which  empty  into  theroesen 
tory  ginnde  M  G;  T  D,  Ihoracic  dact,  which  cdnveys  the  elaborated  fluid 
(wliii;h  is,  Bt  this  point,  of  a  pale  pinkish  color)  into  the  reservoir  in  the 
nefk  The  spine,  8,  ia  shown  in  the  hacfe.grannd.  Tha  roeaentery 
gland*  execoiaa  a  ™ty  importont  part  in  digeacion;  they  are  eomelimos 
diseased  in  children,  a  fatt  which  may  be  known  by  feeling  on  their  bel- 
lies 8  number  of  litde  hard  knots;  in  snch  oaaes,  the  child,  if  not  oureil— 
no  tnntuir  what  the  uoiitiehmont  is — rapidly  wastes  away  and  difls.  Dr. 
Edson,  the  living  elteleton  lately  exhibited  at  the  American  museum,  died 
in  osneequence  of  disease  closing  tho  thoracic  duct,  and  thus  preventing 
BDJ  access  of  nourisbnient  to  his  syBtem.'} 
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poured  on  tl  3  chyme,  separates  it  it  o  two  parts  .he 
cliyle  and  ex:rcment.  The  chyle,  a  this  stage,  so  much 
resembles  miilt,  as  to  take  its  name  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  that  article  :  it  is  instantly  sucked  up  by  mil- 
lions of  little  leech-like  vessels,  called  milk  carriers, 
(laofoals  from  lactus,  milk,)  which  convey  it  to  the  mes  ■ 
onterLc  glands  to  be  further  elaborated ;  leaving  them, 
it  is  carried  to  a  duct  and  finally  mixed  with  a  reservoir 
of  venous  blood  in  the  neck,  from  whence  it  enters  the 
upper  cavity  of  the  right  heart,  is  thrown  into  the  lower 
cavity,  au.d  then  taken  to  the  lunga  to  receive  the  last 
e  of  purification- 


[Man  pu^eBS^  two  hearts,  which  are  only  placed  together  for  the  sake 
oV  ci>uvenience-  Each  heoi-t  has  two  cavities,  an  upper  and  n  lower  one  i 
the  upper  cavity  is  called  an  aurielo,  from  its  i-esembling,  in  shape,  aa 
■nimars  ear ;  the  lower  cavitj-  is  called  a  ventricle,  from  ita  ahnpe,  resem- 
l>lin°  a  belly.     The  suJiien  expansion  of  the  receiving  chamber,  or  anriolo 
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of  tbe  rigliC  heart,  n,  produces  a  vacuum,  wliicli  ia  directly  filled  by  i1m 
mixture  o(  elaborated  food  and  veinouabiood  from  various  sources,  o,p  qi 
it  iastantlj'  contracts  and  empties  this  blood  iuto  the  dietrlbutjiig  chambor, 
or  ventricle  below  5  the  vent ricla  b  contracta  upon  itself,  aiiti  sends  the 
blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  i,  to  bo  carried  to  liie  lunge,  i  I;  after 
receiving  a  supply  of  oxygen,  and  throwing  off  its  carbanic  acid,  it 
returns  to  the  left  heart  by  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  of  which  are  shuwu 
at  m  m;  the  left  auricle,  r,  expands,  produces  a  vacuuia,  becomea  jilled, 
contracts,  and  sends  the  blood  into  thii  left  ventricle,  a,  which  also  con- 
tracts in  turn,  and  throws  the  fluid  into  ths  aorta,  c  e.  from  whenca  it  ia 
carried  through  all  parts  of  the  system.  If  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  contractiune  of  the  heart  be  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  Iheee 
parts  will  represent  the  period  of  the  hearths  activity,  and  one  that  of  its 
repose;  it  thus  rests  one^uarter  of  the  time,  or  sii  hours  in  every  twenty- 
four;  it  does  this  (in  common  with  every  part  of  the  body  that  has 
been  eshausting  its  strength  in  working)  to  recruit  Tbe  artery  that 
supplies  the  heart  with  blood  is  called  tbe  coronal,  t.  Each  cavity  of  the 
heart  holds  two  ounces ;  it  commonly  conlracla  seveuly  limes  a  minute, 
BO  that  over  two  noosHEiDS  of  blood  are  pumped  through  our  hearts 
every  hour!  That  the  irrilation  of  the  blood  does  uol  cause  tbe  heart  to 
contract,  and  that  it  poaseaaes  an  inherent  power  of  action  in  ilaell)  are 
Bhov»n  by  the  fact  that,  when  taken  out  of  the  body  (of  conrse,  a  very 
ahoft  time  after  apparent  death)  and  pricked.  Its  first  motion  is  to  expand 
The  heart  of  a  sturgeon  was  hung  up  10  dry,  and  cuutiuued  in  motion  s' 
(ong  that  its  rustling  could  be  beard  in  any  part  of  tlie  house.] 

Arrived  at  the  lungs,  it  throws  out  carbonic  acid  and 
takes  in  a  supply  of  oxygen;  it  is  then  thrown  into  the 
upper  cavity  of  the  left  heart,  which  contracts,  sends 
it  into  the  lower  cavity,  from  whence  the  aorta  receives 
it,  and  it  then  makes  its  rounds  in  the  system  to  supply 
the  wants  of  every  part.  Chemists  tell  us  that  an  atom 
of  pure  blood  is  composed  of  eighteen  different  elements ; 
and  also  that  the  atoms  resemble  a  spangle  in  shape, 
being  thin  and  circular  with  a  dot  of  iron  in  the  middle, 
occasioning  Dr.  Good's  remark  that  the  wheels  of  life 
ran  on  'ron  axles- 

The  arteries  subdivide  to  an  excessively  minute  de- 
gree, and  the  extreme  branches  terminate  in  little  blad 
4er6.     Each  of  these  litlk  bladders  or  globular  cells  haa 
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a  exceedinglj 


]wo  lobes,  ihe  space 


I  Tlie  vriuclpipe,  a,  gives  pasBige  to  the  ai 
tninQte  branches,  e  e  e,  wbich  terminate  in  little  cells,  (he 
which,  in  three  distinct  lobes,  are  sliowii  at  i 
right  aide  of  tile  body ;  on  the  left  side  there  ai 
reqaired  for  the  third  being  filled  by  the  heart.  By  ni 
sarroundiug  the  chesl,  the  longs  are  alternately  pxpanded  and  contracted. 
~t  has  been  found  that  we  reqriire  one  hnndred  and  forty  gallons  per  hoar 
:f  pure  air  for  respiration.     It  is  an  error  that  the  carbonic  acid  given  out 

ir  has  been  analyzed,  and  fjuiid  to  contain  as  much  oxygen  as  that  in  a 
the  ill  effecla  are  produced  from  pent-up  human  eshalatiuns.l 

:hree  openings,  one  for  the  artery,  one  for  a  vein,  and 
one  for  an  absorbent.  Wlien  an  atom  of  blood  arrives 
in  one  of  them,  tlie  absorbent  takes  from  it  what  is  re- 
quired, and  worits  it  up  to  suit  its  own  purposes  ;  what  is 
Ail  is  immediately  sucked  up  by  the  vein  and  carried  of^ 
6* 
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lo  be  again  in  xed  with  the  elabur  ted  fooJ,  and  passed 
Ui  rough  the  lunga 


You  will  remember  my  mentioning,  when  speaking  o 
the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  feet  of  deputations 
of  the  life  power  being  stationed  in  different  places  to 
form  their  own  instruments  of  action ;  these  instruments 
are  called  glands  and  their  office  is  to  secrete  from  the 
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biood  the  different  fluids  required  in  the  system;  .hey 
are  merely  a  greater  or  less  number  of  bundles  of  i  ttlfl 
bladders,  acting  in  tlie  mode  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
endowed  with  specific  properties  to  make  certain  sub- 
stances. Thus  the  Uver  secretes  bile ;  the  lachrymal 
gland,  tears ;  and  the  salivary  gland,  spittle ;  and  the 
iiiside  coat  of  the  stomai-h,  the  gastiic  juice  Here  is  a 
cut  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  blood-vessels  ramify, 


1  wish  you  to  carefully  examine  these  cuts  and  the  jto 
companying  descriptions,  as  too  much  minutenesi.  in 
describing  the  anatomy  of  the  organs,  while  explaining 
the  functions,  would  have  made  the  subject  very  difiicult 
of  oom prehension, 

Ijady.  I  think  I  understand  the  nutritive  functions 
ni>w,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  nothing  but  the  nervous 
system  remains  between  us  and  the  sleepers  in  the 
Egj-pUan  temples,  to  whom  I  am  impatient  to  return; 
but  I  should  hke  to  know,  if  an\  thins;  mnirious  should 
enter  in  the  channels  of  the  circulation,  how  the  blood 
would  get  rid  of  it. 
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I)o(!TOK,  B/  means  jf  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  lungs 
which  are  all  excreting  glar.ds,  or  organs,  that  throw 
oir  offending  matters.     Bu";,  to  pursue  our  subject,  we 


musi  examine  the  nervous  system.  This  cut  of  it  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  over 
liie  surface  of  the  system.     The  nerves,  like  every  othe? 
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part  of  our  system  when  torming  be^in  at  ^nfi  circuni' 
ierence,  and  grow  toward  the  i^enlie  as  shown  here : — 


1  View  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  fmnt  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
SEvera!  attached  iiervoBt  o, cerebrum  (large  brain);  *,  cerebellum  (litflB 
bii^  which  is  lower  and  posterior  than  the  olhar) ;  e.  spinal  marrow ;  j 
mednlla  oblongata,  the  8U-called  bulging  spinal  marrow  whicli  ewells  onl 
SB ileotens  the  brain;  1,  the  nerves  of  smell;  2,  nerves  of  sight;  3,  1,  5, 
6,  nerves  going  to  different  parts  of  the  head,  of  no  psrlioular  interest  ia 
this  place;  7  is  related  to  the  nerves  of  heariugi  8,  9, nerves  going  to  tha 
tongue  and  gnllst,  etc] 
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Those  of  iha  lower  eKtremitiea,  k  k,  unite  in  distinct 
bundlea  before  entering  the  spine;  proceeding  upward, 
we  find  nerve  after  nerve  running  into  the  biich-bone, 
through  holes  bored  for  their  reception,  as  n,  c,  I,  g,  x, 
show  the  nerves  as  they  come  from  the  superior  extrem- 
ities, or  arms  ;  m,  those  of  the  neck,  etc.  The  spinal 
canal  is  already  filled  when  the  nerves  enter  it  by  two 
kinds  of  nervous  matter,  the  white  and  the  grey;  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion, as  we  invariably  find,  by  tracing  the  nerves  to 
their  terminations,  that  they  end  in  it ;  and  we  know  the 
nerves  are  nothing  more  than  communicating  media. 

Lauv.  By  your  course  of  reason,  I  would  conclude 
that  cutting  the  nerve  of  a  part,  before  it  entered 
the  grey  matter,  would  destroy  ah  sensibility  in  that 
part. 

Doctor.  And  motion  as  well.  All  distinct  masses 
of  the  grey  matter  in  the  body  are  termed  ganglia; 
the  spinal  cord,  from  its  lowest  part  tiil  some  distance 
upward  in  the  neck,  is  composed  of  two  ganglia,  sensa- 
tion  and  motion.  With  regard  to  cutting  the  nerves, 
that  has  been  done  so  often,  and  so  invariably  with  the 
same  result,  that  it  has  become  an  established  point  in 
science,  of  no  sensation  of  any  kind  existing,  except  as 
connected  with  a  superior  essence.  Sensation  in  the 
lower  animal  seems  even  on  a  par  with  their  intelli- 
gence. The  gadfly.  Dr.  Good  remarks,  when  it  fastens 
on  the  hand,  can  he  cut  to  pieces  without  its  experiencing 
any  apparent  pain ;  and  the  idea  of  I 
been  long  ago  exploded — that 

"  ihe  poor  worm  thou  ti 

In  corporeal  sufTering,  f^els  a  pnug  m 
JU  when  a  giant  diea. 
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The  nerve  of  sensation,  and  that  of  motion,  are  bound 
in  the  same  sheath,  tili  within  a  shoi't  distance  of  the 
Bpinal  cord ;  they  then  separate,  and  each  enters  its 
own  ganglion.  This  cut  shows  a  front  section  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  nerves : — 


A  represents  the  spinal  cord ;  B,  the  united  nerves ; 
C,  the  branch  for  motion,  travcllint;  alone ;  D,  that  of 
sensation,  which  always  thickens  into  a  knot  in  its 
progress  before  entering  its  ganglion. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  we  find  a 
series  of  ganglia  in  pairs,  one  set  behind  the  other,  in 
regular  order,  and  always  found  in  the  same  relations  to 
their  parts ;  these  are  the  ganglia  of  the  special  senses. 
So  much  has  observation  been  directed  to  these  points, 
and. so  true  and  unvarying  is  nature,  that,  by  examining 
the  size  of  the  ganglia  of  the  animal,  we  can  tell  the 
degree  of  perfection  the  several  senses  have  attained. 
Ill  the  eagle,  we  find  the  optic  ganglion  large  ;  in  the 
hound,  the  olfactory ;  in  the  rabbit,  the  auditory;  and  in 
ail  instances,  the  same  re^u  t  lolds. 
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The  nerves  supplying  the  teeth  come  from  the  ihira 
branch  of  the  five  pair  marked  in  the  side  view  5  '. 


brai] 


Bia  correspond  lo  those  in"  tlie  cut  of  Iho  cerebr 
^like  and  branchy  appearance  of  the  cereljellum 
Is  well  shown.] 


Many  of  the  lower  animals  have  only  two  ganglia, 
sensation  and  motion;  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  and  find 
animals  possessed  of  special  senses,  so  do  we  find  the 
corresponding  ganglia  present ;  still  ascending,  we  find 
a  new  pair  of  ganglia,  which  I  ivil!  denominate  those  of 
INSTINCTIVE  iNTELLioEPfCB ;  foT,  in  proportion  as  ihe 
animal  exhibits  marks  of  intelligence,  do  these  ganglia 
increase  in  size,  and  the  enlargement  gives  shape  to  the 
skul!.  So  small  is  this  in  some  animals,  that  they  have 
a  perfectly  flat  skull  on  a  line  with  the  spine.  As  we 
str'!  ascend  the  scale,  it  continually  enlarges,  and  the 
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skuU  prolrudes  above  the  spinal  colun.n,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  dog  and  horse. 

In  man,  the  ganglia  of  instinctive  ioteliigence — or. 
according  to  Coleridge,  of  understanding— is  out  of  all 
proportion ,  as  regards  size,  to  the  others  ;  it  covers 
ihem  alJ,  its  bulging  in  fjont  forming  the  forehead. 

Ladv.  One  might  find  some  excuse,  in  what  you  are 
sayii^,  for  the  eastern  ideas  of  transmigration;  a  con- 
stant and  perfect  ascent  from  the  very  lowest  germ  of 
Siife  to  man  would  give  rise  to  some  ideas  of  its  being 
ouB  identical  spirit — an  immortal  being  undergoing  its 
education  for  eternity,  and,  in  the  highest  and  last  stage 
of  material  maturity,  preparing  for  its  future  spiritual 
existence. 

Doctor.  You  will  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
brain  of  the  child  before  birth  is  not  the  miniature  brain 
of  the  man  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rises,  as  you  have  just 
guessed,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  passing  thj-ough 
the  grades  of  animated  existence  till  it  arrives  at  its 
present  state  in  man,  and  even  then  continues  growing, 
if  cullivated,  as  many  well-attested  cases  have  fully 
demonstrated.  The  head  of  Napoleoa,  after  he  became 
emperor,  was  much  larger  than  it  was  some  years  pre- 
vious ;  a  fact  shown  by  two  busts  of  him,  noiiy  at  Parle, 
taken  at  different  periods. 

A  Scotch  gentleman  onee  informed  me  that  the  eldest 
son  among  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  is  titled 
from  birth,  and,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  receives  the 
honors  of  the  deceased  without  any  delay ;  but  tha* 
with  the  heir  to  the  throne  it  was  entirely  different — he 
must  bo  made  a  knight,  a  baron,  an  earl,  etc. ;  gradual 
and  successive  steps  giving  him  rank — the  laws,  unless 
these  preifminaries  are  observed,  leclaring  liim  without 
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any.  I  ha\e  never  made  inquiry  to  know  whether  ihi* 
matter  was  so  or  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  illustrates 
the  stages  of  the  lords  of  creation,  as  they  style  tnem- 
selves, 

Lady.  You  have  destroyed  transmigration,  as  there 
coutd  be  no  occasion  of  reti'acing  the  steps  if  on".e  gona 
met. 
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DocivA,  You  will  remeinber  the  care  of  the  life 
power,  when  first  excited,  to  complete  al!  the  arrange- 
ments required  in  nutrition.  These  arrangements  are 
called  by  anatomists  the  organs  of  vegetable  or  organic 
life :  such  are  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
kidneys,  etc.  Another  set  is  required  for  the  soul :  the 
organs  composing  it  are  called  the  organs  of  animal 
life :  such  are  the  brain  and  voluntary  muscles. 

Lady.  To  recall  your  former  comparison,  every  thing 
that  relates  to  keeping  the  house  in  good  order,  and  feed- 
ing its  inmates,  would  belong  to  the  vegetable  organs, 
while  the  animal  are  devoted  to  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  soul. 

Doctor.  You  comprehend  my  meaning.  The  appa- 
ratus in  animals  that  pertains  to  nutrition,  though  indi- 
rectly influenced  by  the  brain,  is  a  system  within  itself, 
having  its  own  set  of  nerves  and  ganglia.  Its  ganglia 
differ  fi'om  those  of  anima!  life,  in  being  of  a  reddish 
gi'ey  color,  and  lying  among  the  soft  parts ;  they  are 
distributed  from  the  orbit  of  the  eye  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  bone,  and  have  a  grand  centre  or  brain, 
called  the  semi-lunar  ganglion,  which  lies  behind  the 
Hlomach. 

So  sparsely  are  the  nerves  of  sensation  given  to  the 
organs  of  vegetable  life,  that,  in  surgical  operations 
'liere  is  little  or  no  pain  felt  after  the  skin  is  cut.     Har 
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vey,  tne  demonstrator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

was  acquainted  witli  a  young  nobleman  who,  from  dis" 
ease,  had  tlie  heart  so  exposed  that  it  could  even  be 
hiindicd  while  beating:  he  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  unless  his  fingers  came  in  contact  with  the  outer 
skin,  the  young  man  was  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
heart  being  touched. 

The  cut  on  page  65  shows  the  ganglionic  system  of 
organic  life.  A  A  A  A  is  the  aemi-lunai  ganglion,  or 
brain  of  the  system;  the  letteis  ^nd  numeials  name  the 
different  ganglia  from  the  organs  thej  superintend, 
need  not  mention  all  these,  m}  object  hemg  only  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  two  lives,  vegetable  (organic) 
and  aiiimal,  that  belong  to  our  system. 

Lady.  Has  a  distinct  separation  ever  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  organs,  so  that  one  acted  while 
the  other  was  quiescent? 

Doctor,  Yes;  and  quite  enough  to  prove  that  the 
body  and  the  mind  can  exist  independently  of  each 
other.  In  concussion  of  the  brain,  sensation,  thought, 
and  locomotion,  the  functions  of  animal  life,  are  entirely 
passive,  while  the  organic  continue  with  the  usual  ac- 
tivity and  regularity.  Sleep,  which  1  will  refer  to  again 
in  a  short  time,  affords  a  less  striking  instance. 

Dr.  Good  remarks  that  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, by  hanging,  drowning,  or  catalepsy  the  vital  prm- 
ciple  continues  attached  to  the  body  after  all  the  vital 
functions  cease  to  act,  often  for  half  an  hour,  and  sonif*- 
tiraes  for  hours.  In  the  year  1769,  Mr,  John  Hunter 
being  then  forty-one  years  of  age,  of  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  subject  to  no  disease  except  a  casual  fit  of  the 
gout,  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  shortly  succeeded  by  a  total  suspension  eS 
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the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  By  the  power  of  th« 
will,  or  rather  by  violent  striving,  he  occasionally  in 
flated  the  lungs,  but  over  the  heart  he  had  no  control 
whatever;  nor,  though  he  Was  attended  by  four  of  the 
chief  physicians  of  London  from  the  first,  could  the  a> 
lion  of  either  be  restored  by  medicine.  In  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  however,  the  vital  actions  began  to 
retura  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  two  hours  he  waa 
perfectly  recovered.  Sir  Everard  Home  observed  that 
in  the  attack  there  was  a  suspension  of  the  most  mate- 
rial involuntary  actions ;  even  uivoluntary  breathing 
was  stopped,  while  sensation,  with  its  consequences,  as 
thinking  and  acting,  with  the  will,  were  perfect,  and  all 
the  voluntary  actions  were  as  strong  as  ever. 

Deiidy  mentions  cases  In  which  this  power  of  discon- 
nection was  voluntary.  Colonel  Townscnd's  case  was 
one  of  undoubted  authority.  That  officer  was  able  to 
suspend  the  action  of  both  his  heart  and  lungs,  after 
which  he  became  motionless,  icy  cold,  and  rigid,  a  glassy 
film  overspreading  his  eyes.  As  there  was  no  breathing, 
the  glass  held  over  his  mouth  showed  no  apparent  mois- 
ture. Though  all  consciousness  would  pass  away,  yet 
the  colonel  could  re-animate  himself  when  he  chose. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  couid  stop 
the  pulse  at  his  wrist,  and  reduce  himself  to  the  condi- 
tion of  fainting  by  his  will. 

Though  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  will  has  any 
power  over  the  nutritive  organism,  yet  the  emotions 
always  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence.  Every 
one  has  experienced  the  manner  in  which  ill  news  spoiis 
the  appetite.  Some  cases  of  the  effects  of  imagination, 
in  producing  fear,  and  thus  exciting  disease,  we  have 
already  reviewed,  but  a  few  more  will  not  be  out  of 
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place  here.  Platerus  tells  us  of  seme  girls  p;aying  near 
a  gibbet,  when  one  of  them  threw  stones  at  a  crin  inai 
suspended  on  it.  Being  violently  struck,  the  body 
swung,  and  the  girl,  believing  it  was  alive,  and  was  de- 
scending from  the  gibbet,  fell  into  violent  convulsions 
and  died. 

Wescloff  was  detained  as  a  hostage  by  the  Kalmucs, 
and  was  carried  along  with  them  in  the  memorable 
flight  to  China.  His  widowed  mother  had  mourned  him 
as  dead,  and  on  his  sudden  return,  the  excess  of  joy  was 
fataE  instantaneously.  In  the  year  J544,  the  Jewish 
pirate,  Sinamus  Taffurus,  was  lying  in  a  port  of  the  Red 
Sea  called  Orsenoe,  and  was  preparing  for  war,  being 
then  at  variance  with  the  Portuguese.  While  he  was 
there,  he  received  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  his 
son  (who,  in  the  seige  of  Tunis,  had  been  made  prisoner 
by  Barbarossa,  and  by  him  doomed  to  slavery,)  was 
suddenly  ransomed  and  coming  to  his  aid  with  seven 
ships  well  armed.  He  was  immediately  struck  as  if 
with  apoplexy,  and  expired  on  the  spot.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  door-keeper  of  Congress 
during  the  revolution,  who,  on  hearing  the  news  of  a  vic- 
tory won  by  his  countrymen,  fell  back  and  expired  in 
ecsfacy. 

Lady.  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  ganglion  of  the  under- 
standing that  phrenologists  map  the  seats  of  the  various 
properties  of  the  mind, 

DocTOE.  It  is :  they  say  that  if  there  are  separalw 
ganglia  for  the  special  senses,  which  are,  after  all,  but 
mere  modifications  of  general  sensibility,  why  should 
not  the  same  plan  hold  good  in  locating  the  differeni 
properties  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  called  the  special 
Benses  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  anatomic*!  analo- 
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gies  favor  this  view.  It  bad  been  said,  be  fore  phrenol- 
ogy  was  known,  that  the  faculty  by  which  the  astrono- 
mer calculated  eclipses  was  as  distinct  in  bis  mind,  and 
preserved  its  individuality  as  much,  as  the  eye  in  his 
body. 

Lady.  It  would  also  account  for  the  influence  of 
habit,  our  constant  pursuit  of  one  object  fostering  the 
germ  of  an  organ  to  maturity.  What  is  the  brain 
made  of? 

Doctor.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  principally  al- 
bumen. It  is  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves.  Dr.  Gall  was  the  first  to  completely 
unravel  its  complex  web,  which  he  was  enables  to  do 
after  hardening  its  substance  by  long-continued  boiling 
in  oil. 

Lady.  The  ancients  must  iiat'e  been  aware,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  that  the  height  and  prominence  of  the 
forehead  wero  the  distinguishing  traits  of  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence,  when  they  made  the  foreheads  of  the 
gods  bulge  out  beyond  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees. 

DooTOB.  They  were  as  close  observers  as  ourselves, 
and  1  am  inclined  to  think  knew  almost  as  much. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  brain  is  a  substance,  com- 
monly about  the  size  of  a  pea,  called  the  pineal  body, 
which  Galen  considered  to  be  tlie  seat  of  the  soul:  an 
idea  that  has  been  much  ridiculed.  But  an  attentive 
study  of  the  brain  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of 
Galen's  supposition ;  for  it  has  communication,  by  means= 
of  nerves,  with  the  most  important  ganglia.  And  i 
tiiink  it  reasonable  to  suppose  the  soul  occupying  a 
superior  and  independent  position,  overlooking  and  gov- 
erning the  inferior  powers ;  and  precisely  such  a  posi- 
tion would  be  obtained    jy  a  residence  in  the  pinea 
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body ;  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  idiots 
its  means  of  communication  are  mostly  cut  off  and 
injured. 

Lady.       Can  disease  of  the  body  injure  the  soul  ? 

DocTOE.  Oi,?yby  acting  on  its  means  of  communica 
tion  with  the  external  world.  We  have  considered  the 
soul  to  resemble  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  central 
chamber  of  his  house ;  he  has  servants  stationed  at  the 
windows  who  tell  him  what  they  see ;  an  apparatus, 
also  superintended  by  servants,  is  fixed  on  each  side  of 
his  bouse,  to  collect  sounds,  which  are  then  reported ; 
and  the  other  senses  communicate  in  the  same  manner. 
Cut  off  from  all  personal  observation,  he  can  only  judge 
of  the  outward  world  from  his  messengers ;  when  these 
are  true  to  their  office,  and  the  ful!  growth  of  the  brain- 
is  attained,  man  is  in  complete  possession  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties ;  if  he  does  not  become  eminent  then,  he  never 
will.  For  many  years  his  messengers  have  been  im- 
parting news,  and  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
work  up  and  mentally  digest  all  this  material.  Knowl- 
edge digested  becomes  wisdom.  For  this  purpose,  the 
avenues  gradually  close;  the  servants  become  old  and 
inactive  ;  and  at  last — "  sans  hearing,  sight,  and  taste" — 
his  communications  with  the  external  world  are  at 
an  end ;  he  then  moves  around — a  walking  vegetable. 
Where  nature's  laws  are  allowed  free  operation,  we 
never  find  abrupt  transitions ;  all  rises  by  a  gradually 
ascending  scale  ;  and  as  man  bids  adieu  to  this  world; 
another  begins  opening  to  his  view,  and  the  soul  be- 
comes gradually  accustomed  lo  its  future  mode  of 
existence. 

Ladv.  While  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  iJ 
We  have  two  brains  ? 
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Doctor.  Yes.  Dr.  Wigans  has  lately  wr'tten  a  very 
interesting  book  on  the  subject:  he  argues  that  as  we 
nave  duplicates  of  all  the  organs  of  animal  life — such 
as  the  eyes,  ears,  etc.— and  as  each  of  these  produces  a 
distinct  and  separate  ioipression  on  the  orain,  and  were 
so  made  the  better  to  render  us  able  to  judge  of,  and 
correct,  erroneous  impressions,  by  comparing  the  eiTect 
of  each,  so  the  duality  of  the  brain  was  intended  for  the 
game  purpose. 

Lajiy.  I  can  easily  conceive  why  the  senses  shoult. 
be  double,  as  I  have  seen  persons  who  were  deaf  in  one 
ear,  and  from  that  cause  could  not  tell  the  direction 
from  whence  the  sounds  they  heard  proceeded.  The 
experiment,  cited  by  Abercrombie,  of  placing  a  cent  on 
the  edge  of  a  table,  and  standing  at  the  extreme  distance 
"rom  the  table  to  be  enabled  to  knock  it  ofif  with  ease, 
with  both  eyes  open,  by  means  of  the  finger  when  the 
arm  is  stretcfied  out — and  the  certain  failure  attending 
'.-he  effort  when  one  eye  is  closed — would  prove  the  ne- 
.^essity  of  two  optical  organs. 

Doctor.  Dr.  Wigans  argues,  in  relation  to  the  brain, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  accounts  very  ingeniously 
for  all  stages  of  insanity.  He  says,  that  as  there  are 
two  brains,  and  each  receives  from  its  nerves  a  distinct 
impression,  both,  provided  they  are  healthy,  will  convey 
a  correct  and  single  report  to  the  sou! ;  but  if  diseased, 
a  very  different  and  conflicting  account  reaches  it,  ant) 
acting  first  on  one,  and  then  on  the  other,  produces 
msaiiity,  more  or  less  complete  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  disease.  He  makes  a  madman,  in  this 
sense,  most  truly,  a  "man  beside  himself — who  holds 
series  of  conversations  with  himself,  which,  if  the  sep- 
arate trains  we:o  followed  out,  we  should  fiiid  consistent 
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Bi  themselves.  Let  us  ailow  the  seat  of  the  soul  to  ba 
the  pineal  body,  and  the  theory  of  Dr.  Wigans  will  be 
verified. 

Lady.  Insanity,  then,  might  be  considered,  in  this 
light,  as  a  squinting  of  the  brains  I 

Doctor.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  you  understand  the 
llustrations.  We  are  now  very  near  to  our  sick  devo- 
■fees  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  But  I  must  first  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  functions  of  the  brain.  The  office 
of  this  organ  is  to  secrete  the  nervous  jluid,  by  meuns  of 
which  the  mind  holds  communication  with,  and  directs, 
ail  the  parts  to  which  it  is  connected  by  nerves.  Though 
the  organs  of  vegetable  life  have  a  ganglionic  and  ner- 
vous system  of  their  own,  still  many  fibres  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  sent  to  them,  nnd,  as  in 
he  case  of  the  emoHons,  a  powerful  though  indirect 
nfluence  is  exerted  upon  them.  So  long  as  we  have 
[L  supply  of  the  nervous  fluid,  sensation,  thought,  and 
locomotion  (the  functions  of  animal  life),  are  in  vigorous 
exercise ;  but  the  moment  the  supply  becomes  deficient 
or  ceases,  a  partial  or  total  failure  of  these  powers, 
depending  on  the  quantity,  is  the  direct  result,  and 
slumber  succeeds,  to  allow  more  of  the  necessary  arti- 
cle to  be  secreted.  Whatever  acts  on  the  irritability 
of  the  brain,  so  as  to  change  or  alter  the  nervous  se- 
cretion, acts  in  a  corresponding  manner  on  all  the 
parts  to  which  the  changed  fluid  is  carried  by  the 
nerves. 

The  optic  and  auditory  nerves  are  the  principal  ser- 
vants that  wait  on  the  mind  in  conveying  news.  The 
eye  and  ear  resemble  each  other  in  being  instruments 
for  the  purpose  of  condensing  vibrations,  to  make  them 
Bufiiciently  intense  to  produce  impre?sions  on  their  sep- 
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arate  nerves,  so  that  messages  can  be  carriea  to  thfi 
inner  chamber. 

Lady.  Is  light  produced  by  vibratioiJs,  as  well  as 
sound?  1  have  always  considered  it  to  be  cotnpoaed 
'jf  particles  of  matter. 

Doctor,  It  is  now  proved  to  be  merely  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  ether  existing  thronghont  all  space,  and 
capable  of  being  excited  by  luminous  bodies. 

Lady.  If  tlie  optic  nerve  were  uncovered,  then  we 
might  do  without  the  eye,  as  the  vibrations  of  light 
would  alone  suffice  to  produce  distinct  images. 

Doctor.  Wo  need  not  have  recourse  to  so  violent  a 
mode  of  reaching  the  special  senses,  which  even  then 
would  require  something  more  to  insure  success.  The 
material  in  ordinary  life  has  the  preponderance ;  but  we 
are  so  formed  that  the  spiritual  in  certain  cases  may  ob- 
tain the  balance  of  power;  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
gains  the  ascendency  do  the  servants  become  more 
active  and  easily  impressible,  till  at  length  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  apparatus  for  condensation  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  In  this  state,  the  vibrations  of 
light  that  strike  on  the  bony  covering  of  the  head  will 
find  the  nervous  matter  behind  It  sensitive  enough  to 
convey  impressions  to  the  sensorium.  This  state  is  com- 
monly termed  that  of  clairvoyance. 

Ladt.  Can  we,  in  any  case,  ever  hear  sounds  without 
the  ear  ? 

Doctor.  Easily  ;  and  it  does  not  require  any  prepa- 
ration to  produce  that  effect.  Hold  your  watch  in  such 
a  manner  inside  the  mouth  that  nothing  is  touched,  and 
no  sound  will  be  iieard ;  but  by  closing  the  teeth  on  it  a 
loud  ticking  can  be  instantly  perceived.  The  sount' 
travels  through  the  bony  structure  to  the  auiitory  nerves 
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Lady,  ^ou  certainly  present  proof  sufficient ;  it  is  as 
fou  say.  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  lead  some  years 
ago  about  a  merchant  in  Holland,  who  had  not  heard  a 
Bound  for  years,  till  once,  while  smoking,  the  end  of  his 
pipe  accidentally  touched  a  harpsichord,  on  which  his 
daughter  was  playing  ;  to  his  astonishment,  he  was  con- 
scious of  the  music  even  to  the  lowest  tones,  and  he 
afterwards  found  that  he  could  converse  with  any  of  his 
family  through  the  medium  of  a  stick  supported  by  the 
teeth  of  each. 

Doctor.  As  nature  does  nothing  abruptly,  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  spiritual  over  the  materia!  is  gradual.  The 
influence  that  produces  it  in  fascination  is  the  nervous 
pLum  or  vapor  thrown  off  from  the  person  operating. 
This  vapor  acts  upon  the  irritability  of  the  patient;  by 
sympathy  it  is  transmitted  to  the  brain;  the  secretion  of 
that  organ  is  changed  ;  and  the  altered  nervous  fluid  it  is 
making  when  sent  to  the  various  parts  over  which  it  has 
influence  by  the  nerves,  produces  a  series  of  results 
called  fascinating  phenomena. 

Lady.  Does  not  the  loss  of  this  fluid  injure  the  fasci- 
nator ? 

DocTOK.  In  some  cases  it  does,  but  there  are  many 
BO  gifted  as  to  impart  it  without  danger.  A  sensation 
of  weakness  ensues,  which  soon  vanishes  by  a  new  sup- 
ply of  fluid  from  the  continued  secretion  of  the  brain. 
It  s  the  pat  ent  that  runs  the  greatest  risk,  for  many  per- 
sons take  tl  e  office  upon  themselves  without  any  ability 
to  di  cl  T  e  ts  duties  properly,  and  much  trouble  often 
e  sues  n  consequence.  So  well  is  this  understood,  that 
m  Prussia  t  s  i  criminal  offence  for  any  but  physicians 
lo  operate.  Cases  have  occurred,  under  my  notice,  in 
which  the  chest  has  been  paralyzed  ;  in  others,  incessant 
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vomiting  produced,  and  convulsions  haie  been  very 
eommoii.  Its  true  mode  of  action  should  be  (horoughly 
understood  before  it  is  practised,  and  then  only  by  the 
order  and  in  the  presence  of  the  physician  himself. 

Laot.  It  is  divided  into  stages,  is  it  not? 

Doctor.  Yes,  into  sis,  each  of  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  six  others,  making  thirty-six  in  all. 

The  first  stage  seems  a  mere  quickening  of  the  senses ; 
it  is  characterized  by  a  sensation  of  coolness,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  more  vsakefulness  than  before.  In  your  own  case, 
at  this  point,  you  felt,  I  remember,  rather  more  uneasy 
than  before  1  commenced  ;  but,  in  another  instance,  I 
was  told  by  the  patient  that  it  was  impossible  to  operate 
on  him,  so  much  was  his  mind  filled  with  the  idea  of  a 
necessity  of  going  to  sleep  in  being  fascinated.  I  had 
doubted  his  susceptibility  up  to  the  moment  he  spoke, 
but  I  was  then  convinced  I  was  affecting  hip; ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  was  soon  insensible.  The  quickening  of  the 
senses  is  often  shown  without  the  agency  of  fascination, 
as  in  fever,  when  the  slightest  noise  will  disturb  a  man, 
whom,  in  health,  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  would  not 
move. 

Lady.  I  have  often  felt  so.  Last  week  I  had  a  severe 
headache,  and  could  not  endure  any  motion  whatever 
around  me,  and,  if  I  was  touched  by  accident,  was  in 
absolute  pain. 

])ocTOE.  Anextraordinary  class  of  phenomena  owes  ils 
existence  to  a  peculiar  development  of  this  susceptibility 
1  mean  what  is  commonly  called  idiosyncracies,  or  pecu- 
liarities. I  have  heard  Professor  Revere  speak  of  a 
ladv  who  lived  in  a  state  of  agony  during  the  flowering 
Beason  of  plants  ;  Ihe  pollen  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
ncted  upon  her  irritability  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
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moSYNCRASV. 

duce  serious  disease. 

realizing  in  her 

Pope's  idea  of 

'  Quick  efflav 

\a  dacting  throagh  tha  ' 

Die  of  a  rose 

her  own  exfierienofl 


and,  strange  to  say,  his  lines  on  more  refined  sensibility 
and  its  consequences,  have  all  been  verified  in  this  stage, 
Some  men  cannot  endure  the  presence,  or  even  proxi 
mity,  of  a  cat ;  others  abhor  cheese.  Stepping  into  a 
friend's  store  one  evening,  while  his  clerk  was  absent,  to 
procure  some  ipecac,  I  was  requested  to  weigh  it  out 
myself,  and  replace  the  bottle  on  the  shelf;  should  he  dc 
it,  he  said,  it  would  cause  him  a  week's  illness.  And 
this  seems,  too,  an  instinctive  precaution,  warning  the 
system  against  unseen  evil,  and  to  disregard  which 
wouid  be  dangerous.  The  friends  of  a  young  lady  hav- 
ing tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  eat  cheese,  enclosed  a 
very  small  quantity  in  some  cake,  which  she  swallowed 
without  suspicion  ;  an  alarming  and  long  continued  ill- 
ness was  the  result. 

The  sense  of  chidness,  felt  in  the  first,  stage  in- 
creases, and  the  pulse  begins  to  rise  rapidly ;  the 
second  stage  continues  but  a  short  time,  and  finally 
ushers  in  the  third,  which  is  denoted  by  a  dreamy  and 
triumphant  state  of  feeling.  If  any  pain  exists  it  now 
ceases,  and  the  eyes  close  beyond  the  power  of  the  will 
to  open.  The  closure  of  the  eyelids  's,  beyond  doubt, 
caused  by  fixing  the  eyes  so  steadily  on  an  object  as  to 
exhaust  their  nervous  povifer.  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  has  proved  this  fact ;  he  considers  that  it 
will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  fascination.  His 
writings,  however,  demonstrate  exhaustion  in  a  most 
inconiestible  manner,  but  they  most  assuredly  do  nothing 
else ;  it  was  labor  lost,  the  facts  being  weil  known  !ong 
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before,  and  never  doubted.  Your  personal  expenenca 
only  reaches  this  stage. 

Lady.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  curative  effects  with 
out  reaching  the  third  stage  ? 

Doctor.  The  second  and  even  first,  when  thus  artifi- 
cially induced,  will  often  have  a  beneficial  influence. 
But  it  is  a  dilficult  matter  to  mark  out  and  separate  these 
stages,  closure  of  the  eye  not  being  sufficient  evidence, 
for  it  may  not  occur  at  all.  I  heard  this  morning  of  a 
man  who  had  three  teeth  drawn  while  in  one  of  these 
stages,  and  was  shown  the  teeth.  The  fascinator,  after 
trying  several  times  to  close  his  eyes  without  success, 
undertook  to  draw  the  teeth.  Though  at  other  timea 
exceedingly  sensitive,  the  man  from  whom  they  were 
drawn  did  not  experience  the  slightest  pain. 

As  ihe  fourth  stage  is  approached,  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles can  be  induced ;  the  body  and  limbs  may  be  fixed 
in  the  moat  strange  and  painful  attitudes  without  causing 
any  pain,  and  thus  continue  any  length  of  time.  Ar- 
rived at  the  fourth,  sensation  totally  ceases  ;  and  a  cata- 
leptic state  intervenes.  Surgical  operations  can  now  be 
performed  without  pain,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 
The  nervouB  system  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  ; 
either  the  white  matter  is  not  capable  of  carrying,  or  the 
grey  of  receiving,  ordinary  impressions. 

The  fourth  is  the  highest  state  that  man  can  induce 
by  artificial  means  ;  but  some  persons  are  so  peculiarly 
constituted  as  to  continue  ascending.  As  they  near 
the  fifth,  clairvoyance  becomes  fully  manifest.  Pass- 
ing the  fifth,  the  spiritual  obtains  the  entire  predomi- 
nance, and  the  things  of  the  invisible  world  are  displayed 
with  more  or  less  clearness,  in  proportion  as  they  verga 
HI  the  sixth  which  is  death. 
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AKGEL    OF     DEATH.  '• 

Lady.  Fascination  seems  to  me  to  be  a  aepai-ation 
between  our  animal  and  vegetable  lives.  As  the  ties 
that  bind  the  animal  to  earth  are  loosening,  it  gains 
vigor  and  power ;  and  qualities,  the  germ  of  which  we 
have  only  been  enabled  faintly  to  discern  'jelow,  ex- 
pand to  their  full  proportion,  giving  rich  promise  of 
future  capability. 

Doctor.  True :  and  at  the  sixth,  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body  is  completed,  and  the  corruptible  puts  on 
incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immortality. 

Lady.  Then  perhaps  the  final  separation  of  soul  and 
body  is  accomplished  by  an  angel  fascinating  us,  and 
death's  cold  dart  be,  after  all,  a  pass  from  a  superior 
being.  As  I  review  the  wonders  I  have  just  heard,  it 
appears  to  me  exceeding  strange  that  so  minute  a  cause 
as  a  pass  in  fascination  should  produce  such  astonishing 
results. 

Doctor.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  tell  what  small 
causes  are.  A  little  yeast,  mixed  vrith  a  thousand  gal- 
lons of  malt  infusion,  will  make  the  whole  ferment.  A 
grain  of  calomel  will  sometimes  alter  the  irritability  of 
the  whole  system.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  most 
highly  organized  product  in  our  bodies,  acting,  too,  with 
every  advantage  on  the  most  sensitive  powers  of  anoth- 
er, produce  a  strange  effect  T 

But  to  return  to  our  patients  in  the  goat  skins ;  you 
will_  have  no  trouble  now,  I  presume,  in  understanding 
how  it  was  that  they  had  peculiar  visions ;  for,  if  my 
supposition  of  Satan  first  moving  men  to  the  discovery 
of  fascination  be  true,  nothing  can  be  more  rational  than 
to  suppose  he  also  appeared,  or  some  of  his  demons, 
assuming  the  form  of  Esculapiiis,  and  prescribing  the 
proper  remedies  for   diseases.     Though  it   must  havt 
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78  EMPEROR    JULIAN. 

caused  hini  considerable  chagrin  to  reliovo  ^.lin,  and  in 
any  way  promote  human  happiness,  still  it  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  increasing  the  faith  of  his  devotees,  and  the 
number  of  his  fohowers.  That  Satan  exercised  a  direct 
influence  on  the  mind  of  tie  emperor  Julian  is  evident, 
by  his  deadly  hatred  of  all  that  pertained  to  our  Saviour, 
and  his  mad  attempt  to  refute  his  prediction  in  relation 
to  the  Jewish  temple.  Indeed,  Julian  himself  teUs  us 
that,  when  sick,  he  had  often  been  cured  by  Esculapius 
pointing  out  the  proper  remedies  as  he  slept  in  that  god's 
temple. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  volumes  with  proofs 
taken  from  the  early  bislory  of  the  ancient  nations ; 
proofs,  too,  which  show,  in  the  most  convincing  mannet 
that  fascination  was  universally  known  and  practised  by 
the  priests  of  the  temples  ;  and  that  it  was  principally 
in  this  way  they  were  enabled  to  retain  their  power  and 
influence  over  the  people.  Even  Origen  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  vast  multitudes  flocked  to  the  temples  of  Escu- 
lapius  for  relief  from  infirmities  ;  and  distinctly  intimates 
that  many  remarkable  cures  were  really  performed.  A 
few  instances  from  these  early  times  are  all  we  can  con- 
aider  at  present. 

Charles  Radciyfie  Hall  gives  to  Apollonius  Tyanneua 
the  palm  as  a  mesmerizer.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  prodigious  fascinating  power,  and  was  not  only 
famous  for  curing  diseases,  and  his  powers  of  clairyoy- 
ance,  but  also  in  foretelling  events.  While  dehvering  a 
public  lecture  at  Ephesus,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assem- 
bly, he  saw  the  emperor  Domitian  being  murdered  at 
Rome;  and  it  was  proved,  to  the  sajisfaction  of  all,  that 
while  the  murder  was  performing,  he  described  every 
circumstance  attending  it  to  the  crowd,  and  announced 
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the  very  instant  in  which  the  tyrant  was  slain.  It  i 
recorded,  that  so  great  was  his  nervous  influence,  thai 
his  mere  presence,  without  uttering  a  single  word,  was 
sufficient  to  queil  popular  tumults. 

Pythagoras,  also,  ranks  high,  and  not  undeservedly. 
Ailer  receiving  his  education  in  Egypt,  he  ever  after 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  priest  of  Isis,  It  is  related  of 
him  that  he  lould  give  relief  from  any  uain  or  disease ; 
his  method  consisted  in  passing  the  hands  slowly  over 
the  body,  beginning  with  the  head,  retaining  them  for 
some  time  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  of  disease- 
In  common  with  the  philosophers  of  his  day,  he  veiled 
the  real  means  of  relief  under  the  form  of  an  incanta- 
tion ;  for,  while  fascinating,  he  kept  continuahy  uttering 
.nagical  words.  His  power  over  the  lower  animals 
must  also  have  been  considerable ;  he  is  30.10  to  have 
tamed  a  furious  bear,  prevented  an  ox  from  eating 
beans,  and  stopped  an  eagle  in  its  ffight. 

Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  was  not  himself 
entirely  free  from  the  wish  to  keep  this  means  of  cure 
secret.  He  informs  us  that  there  are  two  distinct 
parts  in  the  practice  of  medicine — the  common,  such 
as  young  herbs,  and  the  secret ;  which  latter  must  only 
be  divulged  to  particular  persons,  who  are  in  favor 
with  superior  powers.  He  mentions,  that  when  tha 
eyes  are  closed,  there  are  times  in  which  tfcs  soul  can 
discern  diseases  in  the  body;  and  also  that  the  light  we 
deri^'e  from  drea.ns  is  a  gieat  help  in  our  progress  to 
(visdom 
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Ladv.    1  am  glad  to  see  you  this  li&ning,  Doctor 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  cases  ever  occut  red,  in  our  day 
of  persons  seeing  the  spiritual  world  I  remember 
vour  remark  of  the  celestial  gates,  in  Mansoul,  being 
closed,  but  they  were  not  taken  away;  why,  then, 
should  they  not  be  occasionally  opened  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  first  ? 

Doctor,  A  little  research  will  convince  you  that 
such  cases  are  anything  but  uncommon  :  that  of  "WilHam 
Tcnnant,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  is  well  known,  and  of  undoubted  truth. 

He  tells  us,  that  while  conversing  with  his  brother  on 
the  state  of  his  soul,  and  the  fears  he  entertained  for  his 
future  welfare,  he  found  himself  in  an  instant,  in  another 
state  of  existence,  under  the  direction  of  a  superior 
Being,  who  prdered  him  to  follow.  He  was  imme- 
diately wafted  along,  he  knew  not  how,  till  he  beheld, 
at  a  distance,  an  meffable  glory,  the  impression  of 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  mortal 
man,  "I  immediately  reflected  on  my  happy  change, 
and  thought.  Well,  blessed  be  God  !  I  am  safe  at  last, 
notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable 
host  of  happy  beings,  surrounding  the  inexpressible 
glory,  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joyous  worship ;  but  I 
did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  representation  in  the 
glorious   appearance.      I   heard  tilings   unutterable.      I 
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heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable 
and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied  to  my  conductor,  and 
requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng ;  on  which  he 
lapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  Yon  must  return 
lo  earth.'  This  seemed  like  a  sword  through  my  heart. 
In  an  instant,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  my  brother  dis- 
puting with  the  doctor.  The  three  days  during  which 
1  had  appeared  lifeless,  seemed  to  be  of  not  more  than 
ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning  to  this 
world  of  sorrow  and  trouble  gave  me  such  a  shock  that 
1  fainted  repeatedly.  Such  was  the  effect  on  my  mind 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  that  if  it  be  possible  for 
1  human  being  to  live  entirely  above  the  world  and  the 
things  of  it,  for  some  time  afterward  I  was  that  person. 
The  ravishing  sound  of  the  songs  and  hallelujahs  that  I 
heard,  and  the  very  words  that  were  uttered,  were  not 
out  of  ray  ears  for  at  least  three  years. '  All  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  were,  in  my  sight,  as  nothing  and 
vanity ;  and  so  great  were  my  ideas  of  heavenly  glory, 
that  nothin{i  which  did  not,  in  some  measure,  relate  to 
It,  could  command  my  serious  attention." 

So  numerous  are  the  cases  of  this  kind  of  experience, 
that  time  would  not  be  profitably  occupied  in  consider- 
ing them;  but  it  will  be  well  to  dwell  a  moment  on 
another  class,  of  opposite  character,  which  is  not  less 
frequent. 

I  have  often  seen  men  who,  after  a  prolonged  indul- 
gence in  every  species  of  wickedness  and  blasphemy, 
have  suddenly  experienced  a  change,  which  gave  the 
spiritual,  in  their  system,  the  predominatuig  influence. 
At  such  times  they  become  aware  of  the  presence  of 
.hi;  devils,  who  Vy  acting  upon  the  corruptions  of  then 
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hearts,  have  been  successfully  engaged  m  tempting 
them  to  sin. 

More  heart-rending  pictures  than  these,  of  agony  atil 
distress,  are  seldom  or  never  witnessed.  They  have 
many  times  described  to  me  the  shapes  and  gestures  of 
their  tormentors,  and  the  unholy  thoughts  they  wero 
endeavoring  to  instil  into  their  minds.  While  speaking 
to  me,  they  would  often  be  seized  with  a  frenzy  of  fear, 
and  would  close  the  eyelids,  and  cover  them  with  their 
hiinds,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  shut  out  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle. An  urgent  desire  to  commit  suicide  in  some 
violent  manner  is  generally  felt,  and  many  find  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  temptation.  Multitudes,  in  this 
way,  are  lost  every  year.  I  should  remark,  here,  tha 
delirium  tremens  can  be  produced  in  many  ways  with- 
out the  use  of  alcohol,  as  by  tobacco  and  opium. 

Wc  are  thus  enabled  to  trace,  in  a  measm-e,  the  deal 
ings  of  heaven  with  our  fallen  race.  The  good  man 
worn  down  by  disease  and  grief,  as  was  Tennant,  is  not 
allowed  to  despair ;  his  heart  is  cheered,  and  he  is  en- 
couraged to  persevere  by  a  view  of  the  mansions  pre- 
pared for  him  when  his  toils  and  troubles  are  ended 
below.  The  bad  man  is  suddenly  arrested  in  his  career 
of  wickedness,  by  ivithdrawing  the  veil  that  covers 
invisible  things,  and  is  thus  shown  his  prompters  in 
vice,  and  the  future  companions  he  must  assoc  '.ate  with 
in  eternity,  whose  torments  he  must  share  if  he  continues 
ill  the  way  of  destruction.  Happily,  in  some  a  change 
is  produced.  I  know  one  to  whom  the  warning  sufficed, 
and  who,  at  the  present  time,  is  serving  under  the  ban- 
uers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Lady.  And  this  accounts  exactly  for  the  manner  in 
which  Elisha's  servant,  tiat  you  mentioned  some  tima 
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since,  Jiad  his  eyes  opensd.  When  Elisha  prayed 
"Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,"  he  must  iiave  meanl 
the  spiritual  ones  ;  for  the  others  could  iliscerr.  the  sur- 
rounding danger,  I  suppose  the  Saviour  aad  lis  apos- 
tles and  prophets  performed  the  miracles  r;>(orded  in 
Suripture  by  means  of  great  ei.dowment3  of  lascinatiiig 
power. 

Doctor.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  so  broad  a  line 
of  distinction  drawn  between  the  power  cf  performing 
miracles,  and  that  of  fascinating,  that  it  ses.iis  impious 
to  confound  the  two. 

The  difference  between  the  heathen  fasninators  anc 
the  priests  of  Jehovah  ivas  well  shown  when  they  finally 
failed  to  compete  with  Moses  in  showing  wonders,  and 
were  forced  at  the  last  to  exclaim,  "  Tills  '.3  the  finger 
of  God." 

Passing  Balaam  and  the  prophets  cf  Bat-i,  who  com" 
peted  with  Elijah,  let  us  examine  the  witch  of  Endor. 
Artificially  inducing  clairroyance,  anJ  thi;?t  holding  in- 
tercourse with  familiar  spirits,  was  pnnisiiaMe  by  death 
iii  Israel. 

Ladv.  I  would  ask  if  you  think  the  '.vomn.!  fascinatea 
Saul? 

DocTOK.  By  no  means ;  the  whole  scerj?  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  Samue!  has  its  counterpart  in  many  a  similar 
transaction  of  the  present  day.  A  friead  ot  mine  once 
wishing  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  son  who  had  been 
i^ead  about  three  years,  went  to  tiie  iiouse  of  a  clairvoy- 
ant. At  his  request  I  was  present.  The  husband  of 
the  clairvoyant  put  her  to  steep,  and,  hi  a  hl'le  time  sne 
announced  the  fact  of  her  spiritual  stale,  an'l  soon  after- 
wards ibund  the  gentleman's  son.  Messages  were  given 
and  received  by  both  parent  and  chile,  through  the  me- 
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diuin  of  the  clairvoyant,  and  my  friend  departed  siitia- 
fied  :  although  I  still  felt  incredulous. 

When  Saul  eatered  the  woman  of  Endor's  house,  the 
latter  was  evidently  unaware  i.'i"  his  character ;  and  it  wa? 
only  upon  a  strong  pledge  she  consented  to  employ  her 
art.  The  moment  she.  entered  the  clairvoyant  slate, 
however,  she  was  at  once  aware  of  the  rank  of  her 
guest,  and  exceedingly  frightened  at  the  consequences. 
Our  translation  reads  as  if  she  was  scared  at  Samuel,  hut 
this  was  evidently  not  the  case — witness  the  cry,  "  Why 
hast  thou  deceived  me?  for  thou  art  Saul."  When, 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  tranquiiizing  her  personal 
fears,  she  gave  the  deacription  of  her  spiritual  visitant, 
Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  howed  himself 
to  the  ground.  The  conversation  occurred  through  the 
woman,  who,  on  being  awakened  when  it  was  finished, 
had  so  littie  recollection  of  all  the  occurrences  as  to  be 
totally  unaware  of  his  rank,  and  persuade  him  to  eat  in 
her  house  and  recover  his  exhausted  strength. 

The  manner  in  ""vhich  the  magicians  were  enabled 
o  foretell  events  is  graphically  shown  in  the  23nd 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings :  "I  saw  the  Lord 
sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
by  him  on  bis  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lord 
said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and 
full  at  Ramoth-Gilead  ?  And  one  said  in  this  manner, 
and  another  said  in  that  manner.  And  there  came  forth 
a  spirit  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  per- 
suade him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ? 
And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou 
shall  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also :  go  forth  and 
do  =o." 
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NAAMAN     AND    ELISllA.  n3 

O?  course,  then,  when  the  king,  rejecting  tht  adv  ce  of 
Jehovah's  minister,  sought  counsei  of  his  own  seers, 
they  gave  him  the  revelations  of  the  false  familiar. 
And  it  was  not  the  only  time  evil  befell  man,  when,  "  as 
the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the 
LoitD,  Satan  came  also  amongst  them," 

When  Naaman  came  to  Ellsha  to  be  healed  from  his 
Jepros3>  it  was  evidently  with  the  expectation  of  visiting 
a  more  powerful  fascinator  than  any  in  his  own  country. 
El    1  d      h  w         of  his  error,  would  not  let 

h  1     h  I  on  as  the  horses  and  cha- 

J.J    d       Id  out  a  messenger,  saying : 

G         1  1         J    d        even  times,  and  thy  flesh 

11  n  nd  thou  ahalt  be  clean."     But 

N         n  w      h  and       n   awaj' and  said:  "Behold, 

I  h       1     /        //         /  out  to  me,  and  stand  and 

11  fa  I     L    d  his  God,  and  strike  his 

Id  I    J  {       ^      ontext  it  reads,  move  hit 

ha  d    p  a  d  d  1  e  place),  and  recover  tlie 

It 

Lady.  I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  narrative 
myself,  but  your  view  explains  the  whole  matter  to  my 
entire  saliid faction,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  effect  it 
produced  on  Naaman's  mind,  to  cause  him  to  renounce 
his  idolatry,  when  he  returned  cured  out  of  the  river, 
after  his  servants  persuaded  bira  to  obey  the  prophet's 
injimction. 

Doctor.  These  instances  will  show  how  totally  out  ol 
the  power  of  all  physiological  explanations  were  the  mir- 
acles. I  have  before  mentioned  the  accusation  brought 
Kgainrit  our  Saviour  of  having  gained  his  wonderful 
pqwera  hy  stealing  magic  secrets  from  the  Egyptian 
temples      Had  those  who  preferred  the  chaige  been  aa 
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ijpeij  to  coEiriction  as  the  idolator  Naarflan,  but  little 
observation  would  have  convinced  them  of  its  ground- 
lessness. 

Lady,  Did  the  magicians  ever  pretend  to  caat  oul 
devils? 

Bdctok.  Our  Saviour  presumes  that  power  in  com- 
mon use  amongst  thorn  when  he  says,  (Matt,  xii.,  27,) 
in  answer  to  their  remark  of  hia  casting  out  devils  by 
the  power  of  Beelzebub  :  "  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast 
oul  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  Ihem  out '!" 
Josephus  accounts  for  this  power  in  speaking  of  Solo- 
mon, whose  sagacity  and  wisdom  he  pronounces  to  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  ancients  ;  "  insomuch  that  he  was  ia 
no  way  inferior  lo  the  Egyptians,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  beyond  all  men  in  understanding;  nay,  indeed  it 
was  very  evident  that  their  sagacity  was  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  king's."  "  God  also  enabled  him 
to  learn  that  skill  which  expels  demons,  which  is  a  use- 
ful science  to  men.  He  composed  such  incantations, 
also,  by  which  distempers  are  alleviated ;  and  left  be- 
hind him  the  manner  of  using  exorcisms,  by  which  they 
drive  away  demons,  so  that  they  never  return ;  and 
this  method  of  cure  is  of  great  force  until  this  day. 
For  I  have  seen  a  certain  man  of  my  own  country, 
whose  name  was  Eleazar,  releasing  the  people  that  were 
demoniacal  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  and  his  sous, 
and  his  captains,  and  the  multitude  of  his  soldiers  ;  am! 
the  mamier  of  the  cure  was  this  :  he  put  a  ring,  (hat  had 
a  root  of  one  of  those  sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon,  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  he  drew  ovsX. 
the  demon  through  his  nostrils  ;  and  when  the  man  fell 
down,  he  adjured  him  to  return  unto  him  no  more,  mak- 
ing slill  mention  of  Solomon,  and  reciting  the  ircanta- 
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tions  which  he  composed  And  when  Eleazar  would 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power, 
lie  set  a  little  way  off  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  water,  and 
commanded  the  demon  as  he  went  out  of  the  man  to 
overturn  it ;  and  thereby  iet  the  spectators  know  that 
he  had  left  the  man.  And,  when  this  was  done,  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  shown  very  clearly." 

Lady.  After  all,  the  practice  of  divination  was  forbid- 
den by  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  penalty  was  death.  If 
it  deserved  so  severe  a  punishment  in  those  days,  how 
can  it  be  harmless  in  om-  own  1 

Doctor.  In  former  times,  the  higher  powers  of  fas- 
cination were  universally  abused,  and  made  to  subserve 
idolatry.  Those  who  pracllsed  it,  sedulously  kept  the 
people  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  its  real  nature.  Even 
when  fascinating,  the  priests  continually  chanted  magic 
verses,  to  which  all  the  curative  powers  were  ascribed, 
Still  it  appears  to  have  been  lawful  to  use  it  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,  as  the  physicians  did  not  scruple  to  em- 
ploy its  influence  for  king  David. 

Lady.  Casting  out  devils,  from  an  account  given  in 
Acts  xix,  13,  was  not  always  attended  with  safety: 
"  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took 
upon  themselves  to  call  over  them  which  had  evi!  spi- 
rits the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying,  We  adjure  you 
by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacheth.  And  there  were  seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests,  which 
did  so ;  and  the  evil  spirit  answered  and  said,  Jesus  I 
ftnow,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?  And  the  man 
in  wb.om  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  on  them  and  over- 
came them,  and  prevailed  against  them,  so  thut-  they 
fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded." 

Doctor.    Tt  was  not  only  among  tht   ancients  thai 
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false  religions,  based  on  asaumpLioiis  and  supported  by 
the  pretended  miracles  of  fascination,  existed;  there  is 
quite  as  much  of  this  kind  of  imposture  prevalent  in 
modern  times. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Saco,  in  Maine,  lived 
Robert  Cochran,  a  man  who,  by  pretending  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  inspiration — working  wonders, 
curing  diseases  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  other 
apparent  miracles — created  a  schism  in  the  church  tc 
which  he  belonged,  drawing  after  him  a  ciowd  of 
zealous  followers.  Upon  his  death,  as  his  mantle  did 
not  descend  to  another,  the  society  declined  in  numbers, 
untih  finally,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  schismatics 
for  a  long  period.  Some  time  afterward,  when  the  sect 
had  nearly  been  forgotten,  a  man— who,  it  was  known, 
had  many  years  before  embraced  Cochran's  tenets,  and 
had,  since  then,  lived  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion — entered 
the  town  on  business.  Passing  by  a  lawyer's  ofHce,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  gentleman  in  it  fascinating 
the  lawyer's  son.  He  stood,  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment, before  the  door,  until  the  process  was  completed 
and  the  boy  asleep;  when  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "My 
God !  that  is  the  way  in  which  Robert  Cochran  used  to 
give  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Mormons  rest  their  claims  of  being  the  true 
church  on  the  same  basis :  "Ts  any  sick  among  you,  let 
him  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  hi(^  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  prayc  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man." 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  exhibition  of  this  proof,  aa 
they  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  of  apostolic  power,  has  been 
ihe  mt!ans  of  converting  the  majority  of  that  deluded 
«ec  .     Some  three  vears  since,  I  attended  a  Mormon 
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lady,  who  had  diseasv  of  the  heart,  with  marked  suc- 
cess. One  day,  while  operating,  an  elder  of  the  faith. 
who  stood  by,  remarked  that  I  possessed  the  gill  of  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
remark  at  the  time ;  but  some  weeks  afterward,  while 
visiting  a  friend  one  evening,  I  heard  a  lady  explaining 
the  tenets  of  Mormonisiti,  and  triumphantly  quoting  her 
own  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  of  their  possess- 
ing apostolic  power,  more  especially  the  gift  of  healing 
by  laying  on  of  hands ;  she  had  frequent  attacks  of 
tic  doloreux,  and  nothing  except  that  rite  of  the  Mormon 
church  had  ever  sufiiced,  for  one  moment,  to  alleviate 
the  pain. 

She  was  speaking  with  considerable  animation,  and 
had  produ.'ed  a  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  present,  but  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst 
of  her  interesting  and  enthusiastic  discourse,  by  an 
attack  of  that  horrid  disease.  Finding  that  she  was 
suffering  the  most  exquisite  agony,  I  rose  rather  hesi- 
tatingly— for  I  dislike  scenes — and  offered  to  reUeve 
her,  giving  her  the  assurance  that  one  of  the  Mormon 
elders  had  pronounced  me  in  possession  of  the  gift.  The 
drowning  will  cafch  at  a  straw  ;  and  my  proposition 
was  assented  to,  but  evidently  without  any  hope  of 
success  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  In  less  than  a 
minute — for  her  system  had  been  prepared  by  repeated 
fascinations- — -she  was  powerfully  under  my  influence, 
and  the  relief  was  immeasurably  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  After  awaking  the  lady,  I  explained 
!he  whole  matter  to  those  present;  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  but  few  of  my  hearers  ever  undertook  a  pil- 
griniage  to  !he  holy  city  of  Nauvoo. 

In  classifying  the  fanatical  sects,  the  Swedenborgiani 
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follow  ihe  Mormcms  Their  name  is  deriveti  Iroir 
Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  philosopher  who 
became  clairvoj'ant  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  in 
1743.  The  ascendancy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  mate- 
rial occurred  naturally  in  him,  probably  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  constitution ;  for  intense  study  and  a 
sedentary  life  paved  the  way  for  this  change.  Sweden- 
borg  rejected  /ai(A— that  is,  would  not  believe  any- 
thing which  could  not  he  demonstrated  to  the  under 
standing— the  faculty  that  judges  according  to  the 
senses — and  of  course  would  not  receive  any  religion, 
tlie  doctrines  of  which  he  could  not  perfectly  compre- 
hend. 

He  ardently  rdesired  a  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  the 
method  he  took  to  procure  this  knowledge  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  his  character.  He  tried  to  obtain  his 
wish  by  confining  his  experiments  to  the  dead  body. 
To  give  his  own  words:  "The  body  being  her  (the 
soul's)  resemblance,  image,  and  type,  for  this  purpose  I 
am  resolved  to  study  her  whole  anatomy,  from  top  to 
toe."  Had  he  but  studied  the  laws  of  life  in  iheir  hving 
operation,  he  would  have  escaped  the  errors  he  after- 
ward blundered  into. 

Lady.  Such  a  mode  of  operation  seems  to  me  about 
as  rational  as  going  into  a  printer's  office  when  he  is 
out,  and  trying  to  form  an  idea  of  his  countenance  from 
an  examination  of  the  type  lying  around ;  or  inspecting 
a  worn-out  and  cast-off  steam-engine,  with  an  idea  to 
investigate  the  properties  of  steam ;  life  ir.  the  one  case, 
and  vapor  in  the  other,  {the  only  things  that  can  give 
the  required  information,)  being  equally  absent. 

Doctor;  Swedenborg,  not  finding  his  own  observa. 
ijons  very  satisfactory,  calls  t^  his  aid  the  observations 
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of  ()thers,  and  professes,  on  this  subject,  to  have  ob- 
tained the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  from  books, 
and  those  written  by  men  who,  like  himaelli  from  the 
shape  of  fibre  and  spiracle,  endeavored  to  diagnose  tiie 
functions  and  mode  of  operation  of  each  organ.  His 
pliilosopliicai  works  are  filled  with  such  nonsense  as 
tliis,  and,  as  be  proceeds,  there  is  a  gradual  and  bgiti- 
mate  degeneration  into  downright  materialism  of  a 
modified  character;  he  proclaimed  ali  life  to  consist  in 
an  'mSux  from  Deity,  and  that  a  plant,  a  dog,  and  a  man, 
difler,  in  reality,  or.ly  in  the  shape  of  their  receptacles. 
Yon  will  easily  understand  how  he  gained  this  idea,  by 
considering  the  brains  of  difCerent  animals,  and  consid- 
ering that  of  man  as  only  a  little  more  powerful  and 
comphcated  than  his  inferiors  in  the  animated  scale. 
The  study  of  living  nature  would  have  taught  him  the 
difference  between  the  faculty,  judging  by  sense,  and 
that  in  which  reason,  iree-will,  and  self-consciousnesa 
existed.  Knowledge,  on  such  a  sub_^ect,  gained  from 
the  dead  body,  is  only  such 

'"  as  putrefeotion  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesli,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, 
Shines  in  the  dack ;  but,  ushered  into  day, 
The  stench  remains — the  lustre  dies  away." 

Swedenborg  was  a  moralist.  His  pride  dispensed 
with  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  consequently  a  Trinity. 
"  The  li  uth  is,  that  the  division  of  God,  or  of  the  Divine 
essence,  into  three  persons,  each  of  which  by  himself,  or 
singly,  is  God,  leads  to  the  denial  of  God."  "It  is  as  if 
there  should  be  Unity  and  Trinity  painted  as  a  man 
with  three  heads  upon  one  body,  or  with  three  bodies 
under  one  head,  which  is  the  form  of  a  monster.  If 
any  one  should  enter  heaven  with  such  an  idea,  h".  woulA 
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certainly  be  cast  out  headlong,  although  he  should  sa^ 
that  the  head  or  heads  signified  essence,  and  the  body  ot 
bodies  distinct  properties." 

Laoy.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  person  who  is  really 
nonest  in  an  erroneous  opinion  will  be  saved  ? 

DocTOE.  1  do  not  believe  that  erroneous  opinions  of 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  can  be  honestly  entertained. 
Our  Saviour  tells  us :  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  shall  know  him  that  sent  me."  He  has  promised 
his  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  ali  truth.  Consequently,  if 
we  really  want  instruction,  by  the  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  prayer,  with  an  active,  watchfui  life,  we  can 
obtain  all  we  wish  from  Him  who  giveth  wisdom  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 

Following  the  example  of  many  others  who  preceded 
him,  Swedenborg  allegorized  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Epistles,  which,  sturdily  resisting  all 
such  attempts,  he  pronounced  wanting  in  an  internal 
sense.  He  fortifios  the  dogmas  of  his  system  by  direct 
consultation  with,  and  advice  from,  the  celestial  powers. 
Finally,  buoyed  up  beyond  measure,  he  declared  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  manifested  in  his  per- 
son, and  that  his  illumination  (clairvoyance)  ushered  in 
the  last  judgment,  which  took  place,  not  on  earth,  but 
in  the  apirilual  world.  Among  other  interesting  mat- 
ters, we  are  informed,  by  him,  that  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  exists  a  race  of  spiritual  believers  (the  term  he 
applied  to  his  disciples) :  that  marriages  tafee  place  in 
heaven  as  well  as  upon  earlh,  our  Saviour's  words  on 
that  subject  being  figurative ;  that  God  resembles  a  man 
in  shape,  his  body  forming  the  universe,  each  atom  be- 
ing a  solar  system ;  that  a  mau  consists  of  five  spirits. 
one  contained  within  the  other,  like  a  nest  of  aoothc- 
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cary's  pill-boxes ;  man  is  not  naturallj  awaro  of  his, 
only  he  (Swedenborg)  being  permitted  to  see  and 
reveal  the  mystery ;  that  there  is  a  purgatory  of  thirty 
years ;  that  in  heaven  there  are  separate  places  for  dif- 
ferent nations ;  that,  in  heaven,  God  is  seen  by  tha 
angels,  with  the  right  eye  as  a  sun,  with  tlie  left  eye  as 
a  moon;  that  there  are  lower  animals  in  the  spiritual 
World ;  sickness  exists  there,  etc.,  etc. 

Several  well-attested  cases  of  Swedenborg's  clairvoy- 
ant powers  are  recorded.  Once,  while  dining  with  a 
friend,  at  a  place  many  miles  distant  from  his  own  town, 
he  suddenly  rose  and  walked  out  in  the  open  air,  seem- 
ingly in  great  agitation.  At  length  he  entered  the  house, 
apparently  composed,  and  informed  the  company  present 
that  there  was  a  great  conflagration  near  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  that  he  had  been  fearful  for  its  safety ;  but  it 
had  just  been  quenched  within  one  door  of  his  house. 
The  next  post  brought  a  full  and  perfect  confirmation  ol 
ail  he  had  said. 

At  another  time,  when  the  queen  of  Sweden  was  jest- 
ing with  Swedenborg  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  he  offered  to  con 
vince  her  of  the  fact  by  any  proof  she  could  propose 
She  told  him  that  the  late  king,  her  husband,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  when  she  was  alone  with  him,  had  whis- 
pered something  important  to  her,  and  if  he  (Sweden- 
borg) could  tell  her  what  it  was,  she  would  be  satisfied 
that  he  had  spiritual  communication.  The  next  after- 
iu>on,  Swedenborg  called  on  her,  mentioned  that  he  had 
seen  her  husband,  and  had  been  informed  by  him  what 
were  his  last  words,  which  he  then  told  the  queen.  Her 
majesty  hnmediately  swooned  away,  and,  on  recover- 
ing, expressed   her  astonishment :    declaring  that   she 
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had  no  longer  smy  doubt  relative  to  the  p/iilosoplier'a 
power. 

Sweilenborg  taught  that  the  spirit  gives  shape  to  the 
DOt]y,  and  if  any  member  (as  a  leg)  is  lost,  still  the  per 
feet  spiritual  shape  is  preserved.  Some  persons  confirm 
this  view  by  instancing  cases  where  pain  remains  in  the 
toes  after  the  limb  to  which  those  toes  belonged  has  been 
cut  off. 

Lady.  Do  such  cases  ever  occur  ? 

Doctor.  Very  frequently.  The  next  day,  and  some- 
times for  months  after  amputation,  considerable  pain  is 
feit  in  the  excised  member.  After  the  nerves  have  ha- 
bituated themselves  to  their  new  relations,  it  ceases. 
Physiologists  account  for  this  singular  matter  in  various 
ways ;  but  many  consider  the  spiritual  solution  the  best. 
He  also  taught  that  after  death,  as  the  body  remained  in 
exactly  the  same  shape,  it  was  very  difficult,  from  the 
preconceived  notions  of  that  state,  for  the  deceased  to 
really  believe  they  were  in  another  world.  He  seems 
to  entertain  much  disKke  to  Calvin,  whose  entrance  to 
the  spiritual  world  he  thus  describes :  "  I  have  heard 
(from  the  angels)  that  when  he  first  came  into  the  spi- 
ritual world,  he  believed  no  otherwise  than  that  he  was 
still  in  the  world  where  he  was  born  ;  and,  although  he 
heard  from  the  angels  who  were  associated  with  him  at 
his  first  entrance,  that  he  was  now  in  their  world,  and 
not  in  his  former  world,  he  said,  '  I  have  the  same  body, 
the  same  hands,  and  the  Tjlte  senses.'  But  the  angels 
instructed  him  that  he  was  now  in  a  substantia]  body, 
and  that  before  he  was  not  only  in  the  same,  but  in  a 
material  body,  which  invested  the  substantial ;  and  that 
the  material  body  had  been  cast  off  and  the  substantial 
remained,  which  is  man-     This,  a:  first,  he  understood 
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but  the  next  day,  etc."  As  we  have  apeat  sufficient 
lime  on  Swedcnborg,  I  must  condudo  by  mentioning 
that  his  rehgion  was  evidently  foi'mcd  before  his  illu- 
mination, and  that,  clairvoyant  only  in  a  low  degree-, 
his  philosophy  every  where  chimes  in  with  his  revela- 
tions. 

Lady.  Have  otlievs  ever  given  to  the  world  any 
similar  experience? 

DoCTOE.  Many  have  done  so;  of  whom  the  seeress 
of  Prevorst  is  an  instance.  In  183-,  in  the  upper  part 
of  our  city,  a  boy  resided  in  whom  this  anomaly  ex- 
isted. A  Methodist  minister  hved  in  the  same  house, 
and  being  much  interested  in  the  boy,  would  often  take 
him  as  a  companion  while  visiting  his  charge.  The  huy 
would  often  cross  the  street  to  avoid  the  proximity  of 
some  one  passing ;  and,  upon  being  asked  the  reasons 
lor  his  conduct,  would  reply,  "  that  the  person  was 
wicked,  and  had  given  evil  spirits  power  over  him,  and 
he  could  see  them  flocking  round,  filling  his  mind  with 
fivil  suggestions."  Some  time  after  this,  two  young 
ladies  passed  a  night  in  attendance  upon  a  poor  woman 
who  was  dying ;  her  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  wore 
m  the  room.  Just  before  her  death,  she  called  the  boj 
to  her,  and,  after  a  little  conversation,  they  heard  hei 
remark,  "  Is  that'  all  1"  While  his  mother  was  dying, 
the  boy  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  convulsive  fit,  in  which 
he  continued,  despite  of  all  assistance,  some  ten  minutes ; 
but  at  last  rose, exclaiming,  "  Mother  is  happy,  and  I  am 
sahsfied!"  and  was  perfectly  calm  afterwards.  The 
ladies  seized  a  chance,  afforded  by  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  boy,  to  ask  the  girls  what  all  this  meant ; 
they  replied,  that  their  brother  could  see  spirits,  and  then- 
moiJier,  wishing  to   find   out   what  some  dark   forms 
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aroimil  her  bed  were  saying,  he  told  her  they  mereh 
came  to  carry  her  off,  when  she  repJied,  "  Is  that  ail  V 
On  inquiry,  they  found  it  was  the  same  boy  with  whon* 
the  Methodist  minister  was  acquainted. 

It  is  probable  that  the  prophets  in  Israel,  in  ancient 
times,  had  the  powers  of  the  inner  man  developed. 
This  change  in  the  system  seems  to  have  been  the  test 
Elijah  gave  Elisha,  whether  his  request  would  be  granted. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  would  take  up 
Elijah  into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  that  Elijah  went 
with  Elisha  from  Gllgal,"  etc,  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  were  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  unto  EHsha, 
isk  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  am  taken  from 
thee.  And  Elisha  said,  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hast  asked 
a  hard  thing;  nevertheless,  if  (Aom  see  me  when  I  am 
taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,"  etc,  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that  behold 
there  came  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven,  and  Elisha  saw  it,"  etc. 
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Doctor,  As  wc  have  considered  ihe  various  stages 
of  fascination,  from  a  mere  quickening  of  the  senses  to 
death,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  this  last  a  little  more  m 
detail;  as, in  doing  so,  we  shall  in  a  measure  review  the 
■  ithers. 

Lapy.  Does  the  dying  person  pass  through  the  six 
stages  in  regular  succession  1 

Doctor.    I  believe  that  is  generally  the  case. 

Lady-  But  how  then  do  you  account  for  the  extreme 
pain  that  is  often  felt  in  dying  ?  The  stages  of  fascina- 
tion soothe  pjiin — they  do  not  cause  it. 

Doctor.  That  is  very  true  ;  and  when  these  stages 
really  commence  there  is  no  longer  any  pain ;  but  up 
o  the  first  stage  the  fatal  disease  exerts  unlimited  away 
After  the  fourth  commences,  bodily  insensibility  is  an 
nevitable  consequence;  the  violent  convulsions  of  the 
muscles  do  not  cause  suffering  in  the  mind.  Dr.  Adam 
Clai-ke.  when  relating  his  recovering  from  drowning, 
stated  to  Dr.  Lettaom  that,  during  the  period  of  his  ap- 
parent unconsciousness,  he  felt  a  new  kind  of  life.  He 
says,  "  Now  1  aver,  1st,  That,  in  being  drowned,  I  fell 
no  pain.  2d.  That  I  did  not,  for  a  single  moment,  lose 
my  consciousness.  3d,  I  felt  indescribably  happy ;  and 
though  dead,  as  to  the  total  suspension  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  life,  yet  I  felt  no  pain  in  dying ;  apd  I  taMe  i'  foi 
granted,   from   this  civcimptancft.   thoes   who    die   by 
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drowning  feel  oo  pain,  and  that  probably  it  is  the  easiesi 
of  all  deaths.  4th.  That  I  felt  no  pain  till  once  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  ;  and  t/ien 
I  felt  great  anguish  and  pain  in  returning  to  life,  which 
anguish,  had  I  continued  under  watei-,  I  never  should 
have  experienced,"  etc. 

Dr.  Moore  cites  Mr,  Green,  who,  in  his  diary,  men- 
tions a  person  who  had  been  hung  and  cut  down  on  a 
reprieve,  who,  being  asked  what  were  his  sensations, 
stated  that  the  preparations  were  dreadful  beyond  ex- 
pression, but  that,  on  being  dropped,  he  instantly  found 
himself  amidst  fields  and  rivers  of  blood,  which  gradu- 
ally acquired  a  greenish  tinge.  Imagining  that  if  he 
could  reach  a  certain  spot  he  should  be  easy,  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  struggle  forcibly  to  attain  it,  and  then  he 
felt  no  more.  Schiller,  when  dying,  was  asked  how  he 
felt,  "Calmer  and  calmer,"  he  replied.  Dr.  Moore 
ways  that  when  the  vital  flame  flickered,  almost  extin- 
guished, the  heart  faltering  with  every  pulse,  and  every 
breath  a  convulsion,  he  said  to  a  dying  believer,  who 
had  not  long  before  been  talking  of  undying  love,  "  Are 
you  in  pain  V  and  the  reply,  with  apparently  the  last 
breath,  was,  "  It  is  delightful !"  In  another  person,  in 
whom  a  gradual  disease  had  so  nearly  exhausted  the 
physical  powers  that  the  darkness  of  death  had  already 
produced  blindness,  the  sense  of  God's  love  was  so 
overpowering,  that  every  expression,  for  many  houia, 
referred  to  it  in  rapturous  words,  such  as,  "  This  is  life — 
this  is  heaven — God  is  life — Ineed  not  faith — /  have  the 
promise .'" 

Lady,  I  would  ask  if  there  is  any  certain  sign  by 
which  we  may  recognize  death  so  as  to  prevent  bury- 
ing alive  ? 
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Doctor.  Only  one,  and  that  is  putrefactio.i.  Dendy 
cites  several  oases  of  prematuie  interment,  some  of 
which  I  will  mention  : 

On  the  exhumation  of  the  Cimetiere  des  Innocents  at 
Paris,  during  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  the  skeletons  were 
many  of  them  discovered  iQi  attitudes  struggling  to  get 
free  ;  indeed  some,  we  are  assured,  were  partly  out  of 
f  heir  coffins.  So  noted  was  this  matter  in  Germany,  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  custom  of  placing  a  bell-rope  in  the 
hand  of' a  corpse  for  twenty-four  hours  before  burial. 

Miss  C.  and  her  brother  were  the  subjects  of  typhoid 
fever.  She  seemed  to  die,  and  her  bier  was  placed  in 
the  family  vault.  In  a  week  her  brother  died  also,  and 
when  he  was  taken  to  the  tomb,  the  lady  was  found 
sitting  in  her  grave-clothes  on  the  steps  of  the  vault, 
having,  after  her  waking  from  the  trance,  died  of  terror 
or  exhaustion. 

A  girl,  after  repeated  faintings,  was  apparently  dead, 
and  taken  as  a  subject  into  a  dissecting  rnom  in  Paris. 
During  the  night,  faint  groans  were  heard  in  the  room ; 
but  no  search  was  made.  In  the  morning  il  was  appa 
rent  that  the  girl  had  attempted  to  disengage  herself  from 
the  winding-sheet,  one  leg  being  thrust  oSTfrom  the  tres 
sels.  and  an  arm  resting  on  an  adjoining  table. 

The  emperor  Zeno  was  prematurely  buried  ;  and 
when  the  body  was  soon  after  casually  discovered,  it 
was  found  that  he  had,  to  satisfy  acute  hunger,  eaten 
some  fiesh  from' off  his  arm. 

Ladv,  Have  there  not  been  cases  in  which  recovery 
has  taken  place? 

DoCTOK.  None  that  bear  any  proportion  to  the  pre- 
mature interments.  A  romantic  story  is  told  of  a  young 
French  lady  at  Paris,  who  was  condemned  by  her  father 
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to  a  hated  mai'iiiige,  while  her  heari  rt'as  devoted  In 
another.  She  fell  into  a  trance  and  was  buried,  Undei 
some  strange  influence  her  lover  opened  her  grave,  and 
she  was  revived  and  nnrried  Dendy  tells  a  story  of 
another  strange  lady  who  was  artudlj  the  lubject  ol 
an  anatomist.  On  the  existence  of  some  faint  signs  of 
vitality,  he  not  only  restoi  ed  the  lady  to  life  but  united 
himself  to  her  in  mannge 

Bourgeois  tells  that  a  mcd  cal  m-in  m  1838  hom  the 
sudden  influence  of  gut.f  upon  the  oigann,  sjstem  sunk 
into  a  cataleptic  state  but  h  s  consc  ousness  never  left 
him.  The  lamentations  of  his  wife  the  condMence  oi 
friends,  and  the  ai  i  ingements  legard  ng  his  funeial 
were  all  distinctly  heard  Pei  lectlj  aw  ire  of  all  that 
was  going  on  ai'ound  him,  he  was  placed  in  the  coffin, 
and  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  grave.  As  the 
solemn  words,  '■  Earth  to  earth,"  were  uttered,  and  the 
first  clod  fell  upon  hts  cofSn  hd,  so  sudden  an  influence 
was  produced  upon  his  organic  system  by  terror,  as  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  grief — he  shrieked  aloud,  and  was 
saved. 

A  story  is  related  of  a  lady  who  fell  into  a  cataleptic 
state  after  a  violent  nervous  disorder.  It  seemed  to  her, 
as  if  in  a  dream,  that  she  was  really  dead ;  yet  she  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  ail  that  happened  around  her  in 
his  dreadful  state.  She  distinctly  heard  her  friends 
speaking  and  lamenting  her  death  at  the  side  of  her  cof- 
fin :  she  felt  them  pull  on  her  dead  clothes,  and  lay  her 
in  it;  This  feeling  produced  a  mental  anxiety  which 
was  indescribable.  She  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  was 
without  power,  and  could  not  act  on  her  body.  She 
had  the  contradictory  feeling  as  if  she  were  in  her  own 
body,  and  yet  not  in  it  at  the  same  time.     It  was  aa 
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equally  impossible  for  lier  to  stretcn  tut  her  arm  or  to 
open  her  eyes  as  to  cry,  although  she  continually  endea- 
vored to  do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of  her  mind  was, 
howevnr,  at  its  utmost  height  when  the  funeral  hymns 
were  sang,  and  when  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  about  to 
be  nailed  on.  The  thought  that  she  was  to  be  buried 
alive  was  the  first  one  which  gave  activity  to  her  soul, 
and  caused  it  to  operate  on  ner  corporeal  frame. 

Abbe  Menon  tells  of  a  cataleptic  girl,  who  was 
doomed  to  dissection  ;  when  laid  on  the  table,  the  first 
cut  of  the  knife  awoke  her  and  she  lived.  Less  fortu- 
nate, says  Dendy,  was  Cardinal  Somaglia,  who,  falling 
into  syncope,  from  intense  grief,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  oponed  and  embalmed.  As  the  surgeon's 
knife  punctured  the  lungs,  the  heart  throbbed,  and  the 
cardinal  attempted  to  avert  the  knife  with  his  hand  ;  but 
the  DIE  was  cast,  and  he  died, 

A  gentleman  was  apparently  seized  with  apoplexy 
while  at  cards.  A  vein  was  opened  in  both  arms,  but 
no  blood  jiowed.  He  was  placed  in  a  room  with  two 
watchers,  who  slept,  alas  I  too  long ;  for,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  room  was  deluged  with  blood  from  the  punc> 
tures.  and  his  life  was  gone. 

Lady.  Did  the  persons  who  recovered  relate  any 
spiritual  views  ? 

Doctor.  In  some  cases  ;  but  the  most  of  them  expe- 
rienced nothing  more  than  a  separation  between  organic 
and  animal  life,  so  complete,  indeed,  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  use  of  the  voluntary  muscles  for  a  time,  A  re- 
view of  those  fa'cts  will  justify  the  conclusion  that  inter- 
ment is  wrong  until  putrefaction  commences. 

Wonderful  stories  have  been  related  in  all  ages  about 
the  wonders  of  trance,  or  the  fifth  degree.     Moore  givoa 
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the  substance  of  one  from  Plutarch :  Thespesios  of  Sol 
fell  violently  on  his  neck,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
Three  days  after,  however,  when  about  to  he  interred; 
he  recovered.  From  this  time,  a  wonderful  change  was 
apparent  in  his  conduct ;  for  he  had  been  licentious  and 
prodigal,  but  ever  after  was  devout,  noble,  and  con- 
scientious. On  his  friends  requiring  the  reason  of  this 
strange  conversion,  he  stated  that  during  his  apparent 
death,  his  rational  soul  had  experienced  marvellous 
vicissitudes ;  his  whole  beuig  seemed  at  first  on  a  sudden 
to  breathe,  and  to  look  about  it  on  every  side,  as  if  the 
soul  had  been  all  eye,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  as 
if  gliding  gently  along,  borne  upon  a  stream  of  light. 
Then  he  seemed  to  meet  a  spiritual  person  of  unuttera- 
ble loveliness,  who  conducted  him  to  various  parts  of 
the  un'seen  world,  and  explained  to  him  the  mysteries 
of  divine  government,  and  showed  him  the  manner  in 
which  wickedness  meets  its  reward.  This  vision  ex- 
erted all  the  influence  of  truth  upon  his  mind,  and  en- 
tirely altered  his  character  and  conduct. 

The  Methodist  denomination  afford  many  strange 
instances  of  singular  exj-erience,  so  well  known  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  them.  We  will  conclude 
the  degrees  by  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Nelson,  who,  in  his 
Cause  A\n  Cure  op  Infidelity,  (a  work  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  which  ought  to  lay  on 
the  shelf  of  every  family  in  the  land,  with  the  Bibie 
and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress;  a  work,  too,  which 
no  child  of  mine,  able  to  tell  the  letters,  should  ever  fail 
o  peruse  and  commit  to  memory,}  mentions  several 
cases  of  the  jpening  of  the  spiritual  eye.  The  unbe- 
liever, at  the  point  of  death,  sees  the  reahty  of  those 
tilings  at  wh'.ch  he  formerly  scofled  ;  he  commences  the 
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paasnge  of  the  river  (a  transition  of  the  atages)  with 
stoical  indifference,  but  before  reaching  the  other  side, 
eviiicca  the  most  terrible  despair,  and  the  parting  spirit 
bids  adieu  in  a  wail  of  agony.  The  follower  of  the 
Man  of  Calvary  approaches  the  brink  with  fear,  but 
ere  long,  the  choral  music  of  .the  seraphim  protes  a  cor- 
dial to  his  fainting  spirit,  he  pants  to  enter  the  blessed 
abodes  he  sees  opening  beforf  him,  and  the  rapturous 
exclamation, "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit  1"  announces  that 
he  sleeps  in  Jesus.  You  ai-e  sufficiently  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  physiological  state  he  describes  without  fur- 
ther explanation. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  man's  defahture. 

"  While  Httendiiig  medical  lectures  at  Philadolphia,  1  heard,  fruin  tho 
lady  with  whom  I  boarded,  an  aoconlit  of  certain  individuala  who  were 
dead  to  all  appearance,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that 
city,  and  yet  recovered.  The  fact  that  they  saw,  or  fended  they  saw, 
Ihings  in  ihe  world  of  spirits,  awakened  my  curiosity. 

"She  told  me  of  one,  with  whom  she  was  Hccjuainted,  who  was  aa 
confident  of  bis  discoTeries  that  he  had  seemingly  thought  of  little  elia 
afterward,  and  il  had  then  been  twenty-four  years.  These  filings  ap- 
peared philosophically  etraiige  to  me,  for  the  following  reasons; — 

"  First!  Those  who,  from  bleeding  or  from  any  oLher  cause,  reach  a 
stale  nf  sjneojw,  or  the  ordinary  feinting  condition,  think  not  at  all,  or  are 
nnable  to  remember  any  mental  actidn.  When  they  recover,  it  appears 
either  that  the  miud  was  suspended,  or  they  were  unahle  to  recollect  its 
operations.  There  are  those  who  believe  on  either  side  of  this  question. 
Some  contend  for  siiepension ;  others  deny  it,  bat  say  we  never  can  recall 
thoughts  formed  while  the  mind  is  in  that  state,  for  reaBons  not  yet 
nnderstood. 

"  Secondly ;  Those  who,  in  approaching  death,  reach  the  first  state  of 
inienslbility,  and  recover  from  it,  are  vmeonscious  of  auy  mental  activity, 
and  have  no  thoughts  which  they  can  recall. 

"  Thirdly:  If  this  is  so,  why,  then,  should  those  who  had  travelled  for- 
iher  into  the  land  of  death,  and  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  condition  of 
bodily  iiiaoUon,  when  recovered,  be  conscious  of  mental  aolion.  and 
remember  thoughts  more  vivid  than  ever  had  flashed  across  their  souU 
in  the  health  uf  boyhood,  under  a  vernal  sun,  and  on  a  plain  of  flowers? 

"  After  this,  I  felt  somewhat  inclined  to  watch,  when  it  became  my 
bDuness  year  afler  year,  to  stand  by  the  bed  oi  death.     That  which  I  aavt 
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was  norcalculated  to  protract  and  doepen  the  slumbers  of  iaMel!:y,  bal 
rather  to  dispose  toward  a  degree  of  restlessness ;  or,  at  least,  to  fiirthor 
Dbaervation.  I  knew  that  the  circle  of  stupur,  in-  inBensibility,  drawn 
nroniid  life,  and  through  which  all  e?ther  pass,  or  seem  to  paas,  who  go 
out  of  life,  was  urged  by  some  to  prove  that  tbo  mind  could  not  exist 
Dulees  it  be  in  connection  with  organized  matter.  For  the  same  reason, 
others  have  contended  that  onr  sonla  raual  sloop  until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  when  we  shall  regain  our  bodies.  That  which  I  witnessed 
for  rajwlf,  poshed  me  {willing  or  nnwilling)  in  a  different  direction. 
Before  I  relate  &eSB  facts.  I  mnst  offer  something  which  may  -llustrate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  ihoughls  toward  which  they  pointed. 

"  If  we  were  to  Bland  on  the  edge  of  a  very  deep  ditch  or  gulf,  on  the 
distant  verge  of  which  a  curtain  hangs  which  obstructs  the  view,  we 
might  feel  a  wish  to  know  what  in  beyond  it,  or  whether  there  is  any 
light  in  that  unseen  land.  Suppose  we  were  to  let  down  a  ladder,  pro- 
tracted greatly  in  its  length,  and  ask  a  bold  adventurer  to  descend  and 
make  discoveries.  He  giiea  to  the  bottom,  and  then  returns,  telling  ua 
that  there  ha  could  see  nothing— that  aU  was  total  darkness.  We  might 
very  naturally  infer  the  absence  of  light  fliere ;  but  if  we  concluded  that 
his  powers  of  vision  had  been  amiihilated,  or  that  there  could  surely  be 
no  light  in  the  land  beyond  the  curtain,  because,  to  reach  that  land,  a 
very  dark  ravine  must  be  crossed,  it  would  have  been  weak  reasoning : 
so  much  so,  (hat,  if  it  contented  ns,  we  mnst  be  easily  satisfied.  It  gave 
jae  pain  to  notice  many — nay,  many  physicians— who  on  these  very 
premises,  or  on  something  equally  weak,  were  quieting  themselves  in  the 
deduction  that  the  soul  sees  no  more  al^er  death.  Suppose  this  adveo' 
turer  descends  again,  and  then  ascendi  the  other  side,  so  near  tho  top  that 
he  can  reach  the  curtain  and  slightly  \\h  it.  When  he  returns,  be  tells  us 
that  his  vision  had  been  suspended  totally  as  before,  but  that  he  went 
nearer  the  distant  land,  and  it  was  revived  again !  that,  as  the  onrtain 
was  lifted,  he  saw  brighter  light  than  he  had  ever  seen  before.  We 
would  say  to  him  -.  '  A  certain  distance  does  suspend ;  but  inaction  is  not 
loss  of  sight !  only  travel  on  further,  and  you  will  see  again.'  We  can 
understand  that  any  one  might  go  to  the  bottom  of  that  ravine  a  thousand 
times;  he  might  remain  there  for  days,  and,  if  he  went  no  further,  he 
could  tell,  on  his  return,  nothing  of  the  unseen  regions. 

"  Something  like  this  was  illustrated  by  the  i&cis  noted  during  many 
years'  employment  in  the  medical  profession.  A  few  cases  must  be 
taken  js  examples  from  the  list. 

•'  I  was  called  to  see  a  female,  who  departed  under  an  jnduence  which 
causes  the  patient  to  faint  again  aid  again,  mure  and  still  more  profoundly, 
nnfil  life  is  extinct.  For  the  infcrmation  of  physicians,  I  mention,  it  was 
Uterine  hemorrhage  from  inseparably-attached  placenta.  When  recov- 
ered from  the  first  condition  of  syncope,  she  appeared  as  unconscious,  or  as 
destitute  of  activity  of  spirit,  as  others  nsualiy  do.  She  sank  again  and 
revived  1  it  was  still  the  same.     She  feinted  more  profoundly  still ;  and 
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whrai  awalie  »^in,  eho  appeared  aa  others  uaually  Ju  who  liave  no 
Anughta  which  they  can  recall.  At  length  she  appeared  entirely  gone. 
It  did  seem  as  thiin gh  the  struggle  was  forever  past.  Hur  weeping  rela- 
dvBs  clasped  Iheir  Imnda  and  exckimed :  '  She  is  dead !'  but,  unexpeot- 
edly,  she  waked  once  more,  and,  glancing  her  eyes  on  one  who  aat  near, 
exclaimed :  '  Oh,  Sarali,  I  waa  at  an  entirely  new  place  J'  and  then  sunk 
to  remain  insensible  to  the  things  of  the  place  we  five  in. 

"  Why  aha,  like  others  in  fainting,  should  have  no  thoughts  which  she 
conld  recall,  when  not  so  near  death  as  she  afterward  was  when  she 
had  thought,  I  ootild  not  clearly  eiploin.  Why  her  greatest  activity  of 
mind  appeared  to  happeti  during  her  ttearest  approach  la  the  fuUire 
world,  and  while  so  near  that,  from  that  stage,  scarcely  any  ever  return 
who  once  reach  it.  seemed  somewhat  perplexing  to  me.  I  remembered, 
Eliac  in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Eaah,  where  the  man  veL.lvered  who 
was,  (a  all  appearance,  entirely  dead,  his  activity  of  mind  waa  unuaual. 
He  thought  hs  heard  and  saw  things  unutterable.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  waa  altogether  dead  or  not  St.  FanI  says  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition so  near  to  death,  that  he  oould  not  tell  whether  he  was  out  of  the 
body  or  not,  but  that  ha  heard  things  anutterable.  I  remembered  that 
Tennant,  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  friends,  oocdd  not  decide  whether  or  not 
he  had  heen  oat  of  the  body  i  but  he  appeared  to  bo  bo  some  days,  and 
thought  his  discoveries  vMiiUeTable,  The  man  who  cuts  his  finger  and 
bintE,  recovering  speedily,  has  no  thoughts,  or  remembers  none :  he  doea 
not  approach  the  distant  edge  of  the  ravine.  These  lacle  appeared  to 
mo  poorly  cnlculaled  to  advance  the  philosophical  importance  of  cue 
who  has  discovered  from  sleep,  or  from  syncope,  that  there  is  no  other 
Biistence,  because  this  is  all  which  we  have  seen.  They  appeared  to  me 
rather  poorly  calculated  to  promote  the  tranquility  of  one  seeking  the 
comforts  of  atheism.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  did  desire  the  consola- 
tions of  everlasting  nolhingneaa ;  I  never  could  covet  a  plunge  beneath 
(he  black  wave  of  eternal  forge  tfuloeas,  and  cannot  say  that  these  obser- 
vations, in  and  of  themselves,  gave  me  pain;  but  it  was  evident  that 
thousands  of  the  scienlific  were  influenced  by  the  weight  of  a  small  peb- 
ble to  adopt  a  creed— provided  that  creed  conlradiited  Holy  Writ.  I 
had  read  and  heard  too  much  of  man's  depravity,  and  of  his  love  for  dark- 
ness, not  to  see  that  it  militated  against  my  system  of  deism,  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  olherwiaa  learned  should  neglect  to  observe,  or  if 
observant,  should  be  satisfied  with  the  most  auporficial  view,  and,  seizing 
Home  sliallow  and  questionable  facts,  build  hastily  upon  them  n  fabric 
for.le,„il;. 

'■  lu  the  cases  of  those  who,  recoverfng  from  yellow  fever,  thought 
flioy  had.  ei^oyed  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spiiils,  they  were  indi- 
vidl^ls  who  tiad  appeared  to  be  Aeai. 

bnpi'esaed  me  during  years  of  observation.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a 
^uiaie  departed,  who  had  a  rich  poniou  of  the  comforts  of  Christiaiutr 
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It  was  aftei  some  Kind  of  spasm,  that  was  strong  enougii  to  karo  been 
tiio  death-struggle,  that  she  said — in  a  whisper,  being  unabls  to  speai 
ttloud — to  her  young  pastor:  'I  had  a  sight  of  home,  and  I  saw  my 
Saviour  V 

"  There  were  others,  who,  after  wading  as  lar  as  that  which  eeenied  M 
lie  the  middle  of  the  river,  and,  returning,  thought  they  had  seen  a  d'f 
ferent  world,  and  that  they  had  bd  antepast  of  hell.  But  these  cases  we 
pass  over,  and  look  at  feots  whioh  pouit  along  tlu:  same  road  we  have 

"  I  was  Hiirpriaed  to  find  that  the  condition  of  mind  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  dying,  and  of  those  who  only  Ihonghi  themselves  dying,  dif- 
fered very  widely.  I  had  supposed  that  the  joy  or  the  grief  of  death 
originated  from  tlia  fancy  of  the  patient,  (one  supposing  hi mseif  very  near 
(o  great  happiness,  and  the  other  expecting  speedy  siiHering.)  and  resulted 
in  pleBBare  or  apprehension.  My  discoveries  seemed  to  overturn  this 
Iheoiy.  Why  should  not  the  professor  of  religion  who  Itelioves  himself 
dying,  when  he  really  is  not,  rejoice  as  readily  as  when  he  is  deparaiig 
if  his  joy  ia  the  offipring  of  expectation  1  Why  should  not  the  alarm  of 
(he  scoffer,  who  believes  himself  dying  and  is  not,  be  as  iinifoi-m  and  as 
decisive  as  when  ha  is  in  the  river,  if  it  comes  of  fancied  evil  or  eovv- 
ardly  terrors!  The  same  questious  I  asked  myself  again  and  again.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  strange  reason  connected  with  uor  na^ 
ural  disrelish  for  tratli,  which  causes  so  many  physicians,  alter  seeing  such 
facts  so  often,  never  to  observe  them.  During  twenty  years  of  observa- 
tion, I  fooad  the  state  of  the  soul  belonging  to  the  dying  was,  nniformly 
and  materially,  unlike  that  of  those  who  only  supposed  themselves  depart- 
ing.   This  is  best  made  plain  by  noting  cases  which  occarred. 

"  I.  There  was  a  man  who  believed  himself  converted,  and  bis  friends, 
judging  from  his  walk,  hoped  with  him.  He  was  seized  with  disease, 
and  beheved  himself  within  a  few  paces  of  the  gale  of  futurity,  lie  felt 
no  joy;  his  mind  was  dark,  and  his  eotil  ctonded.  His  esercisea  were 
painful,  and  the  oppoale  of  every  enjoyment.  Ho  was  not  dying.  He 
recovered.  He  had  not  bean  in  the  death-stream.  After  this  he  was 
taken  again.  He  believed  himself  dying,  and  he  was  not  uilstaken.  All 
was  peace,  serenity,  hope,  triumph. 

"  S.  There  was  a  man  who  mocked  at  holy  things.  He  beoanw 
lerioualy  diseased,  and  supposed  himself  sinking  into  the  death-slumber. 
He  was  not  frightened.  His  fortitude  and  composure  were  his  prido; 
God  the  hoast  of  his  friends.  The  undaunted  firmness  with  which  he 
could  enter  futurity  was  spoken  of  exultingly.  It  was  a  mistake.  He 
was  not  in  the  condition  of  dissolution.  His  soul  never  had  been  on  the 
line  between  two  worlds.  After  this  he  was  taken  ill  again.  He  su[» 
posed,  as  before,  that  he  was  entei-ing  tile  nest  state,  and  he  really 
Pasi  bat  his  soul  seemed  to  feel  a  different  atmosphere.  The  horrors  of 
luese  scenes  have  been  often  described,  and  are  often  seen.     I  need  uol 
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BndyBVor  to  picture  such  a  departare  here.  The  only  difficul.y  in  which 
I  was  thrown  by  auch  cases  was,  '  Why  was  ha  not  thus  agouized  when 
he  thought  himself  depai'tiog  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  we  can  slancl  bu 
precisely  on  the  dividing  hue,  that  the  gale  from  both  this  and  the  coming 
world  may  blow  upon  our  cheek)  Cah  we  have  a  taste  of  the  execcisea 
of  the  nest  territory  before  we  enter  it!'  When  I  attempted  to  acconul 
for  this  on  the  simple  ground  of  bravery  and  rowardice,  I  was  met  by 
Ihe  two  following  facts : — 

"  First,  I  havB  known  those  (the  cBses  are  oot  nofreqaent)  who  were 
brave,  who  had  stood  unflinching  in  battle's  whirlpool.  They  had 
i-ssnlved  never  to  disgrace  their  system  of  unhe.ief  hy  a  Iremiltng  lieath. 
They  had  called  lo  Christiana  in  the  tone  of  resolve,  saying ;  '  I  can  die 
as  cotilly  as  yon  can.'  I  had  seen  those  die  from  whom  entire  firmnesa' 
might  fairly  be  eipeoled.  I  had  heard  groans,  even  if  the  teeth  were 
clenched  for  fear  of  complaiat,  such  as  I  never  wish  to  hear  again;  and  I 
had  looked  into  countenances,  such  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again. 

"Again,  I  had  seen  cowards  die.  I  had  seen  those  depart  who  were 
naturally  timid,  who  expected  themselves  to  meet  death  with  fright 
and  alarm.  I  had  heard  such,  as  it  were,  sing  before  Jordan  was  half 
forded,  I  had  seen  faces  where,  pallid  as  they  were.  I  [>eheld  raera 
celestial  triumph  than  I  had  ever  witnessed  anywhere  else.  In  that  voios 
there  was  a  sweetness,  and  in  that  eye  there  was  a  glory,  which  I  never 
could  have  fancied  in  the  death-spasjns,  if  I  had  not  been  near. 

"The  condition  of  the  soul,  when  the  death-stream  is  entered,  is  DM 
die  same  with  that  which  it  becomes  (oltentimes)  when  it  is  almost 
paseei.  The  brave  man  who  steps  upon  the  ladder  across  the  dai'k 
ravine,  with  eye  undaunted  and  haughty  spirit,  changes  fearfully,  in  many 
cases,  when  he  comes  near  enough  to  the  curtain  to  lift  it.  The  Christian 
who  goes  down  the  ladder,  pale  and  disconsolate,  oftentimes  starts  witii 
exultation,  and  tries  to  burst  into  a  song  when  almost  across. 

"Case  of  iLLUSTBiTION,— A  revolutionary  officer,  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Gei-mantown,  was  praised  for  his  patriotism.  The  war  ended ; 
but  he  contiuiied  still  to  fight,  in  a  different  way,  under  the  banner  of 
one  whom  he  called  the  Captain  of  his  salvation.  The  applause  of  men 
never  made  him  too  proud  m  talk  of  the  Man  of  Calvary.  The  hurry  of 
hfe's  driving  pnrsnits  conld  not  consume  all  his  time,  or  make  him  forget 
to  kneel  by  the  side  of  his  consort,  in  the  circle  of  his  children,  and 
anticipate  a  happy  meeting  in  a  more  qniet  clime. 

"  To  abbreviate  this  history,  his  life  was  such  that  those  who  knew 
him  believed,  if  any  one  ever  did  die  happily,  this  man  would  be  one 
»f  that  class.  I  saw  him  when  the  time  arrived.  He  said  to  those 
around  him;  'lam  not  as  happy  as  I  could  -wish,  or  as  I  had  expected, 
I  cannit  say  that  I  distrust  my  Saviour,  for  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved ;  but  I  have  not  that  pleasing  readiness  lo  depart  which  I  had 
looked    for  '      This    distressed   hia    relatives   beyond    expre»aicHi.      H^ 
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Triends  were  greatly  pained,  for  they  had  bokeJ  for  trinnnih.  His  do 
parmre  was  very  slow,  and  etill  liU  langLiaga  was:  '  [  have  no  exhilara 
tioH  Bad  (ielighiM  readiness  in  my  travel,'  Tho  wDopiiig  circle  pressed 
around  him.  Another  liour  passed.  Hia  hands  and  his  feet  becama 
entirely  cold.  The  feehng  of  heart  remaiaed  Iho  same.  Auolher 
hour  passes,  and  his  vision  haa  grown  dim,  but  the  state  of  his  soul  ig 
nachanged.  His  daughter  seemed  as  thiiiigli  her  body  conld  not  sustaia 
her  angnish  of  spirit,  if  her  father  sheiild  cross  the  valley  Wore  the 
cloud  paased  from  his  sun.  She  (before  his  hearing  vanished)  made  an 
agreement  with  him,  thai,  at  any  stage  as  ho  travelled  en.  if  he  had  a 
discovery  of  advancing  glory,  or  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  delight,  he 
shimld  give  her  a  certain  token  with  his  band.  His  hands  he  could  etill 
move,  cold  as  they  were.  She  sat  holding  his  hand,  hour  afier  hour.  la 
addition  to  his  sight,  his  heariag  at  leugtb  failed.  AAer  a  lime  he  ap- 
peared almost  uaconscious  of  onythiiig,  aud  the  obstructed  breathing 
peculiar  to  death  was  advanced  near  its  termination,  when  he  gave  the 
j]ken  to  his  pale  but  now  joyons  daughter,  and  the  expressive  flash  of 
exultation  was  seen  to  spread  itself  through  the  sOffening  musetes  of  hia 
face.  When  bia  child  asked  him  to  give  a  signal  if  ke  had  any  happy 
vitte  of  heoBenly  light,  with  the  feelings  and  opinions  I  onco  owned,  I 
conld  have  asked :  '  Do  you  suppose  that  the  increase  of  the  death-chill 
will  add  to  his  happiness?  Are  yon  to  expect,  that  as  his  eyesight 
leaves,  and  as  his  hearing  becomes  confused,  and  his  breathing  canvuised, 
and  as  he  sinks  into  that  cold,  fainting,  sickening  condition  of  pallid 
death,  that  his  emitation  is  to  commence!' 

"  It  did  then  commence.  Then  is  the  time  when  many,  who  enter  Ihe 
dark  valley  cheerless,  begin  to  see  something  Ihat  transports;  but  some 
ate  too  low  to  teil  of  it,  aad  their  fi-iends  think  they  departed  under  a 
cloud,  when  they  really  did  not.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  jonrnoy  that 
the  enemy  of  Qnd.  who  started  with  look  of  defiance  and  words  of  pride, 
seems  to  meet  with  that  which  altera  his  views  aad  expectations;  but  be 
cannot  tell  it,  for  his  tongne  can  no  longer  move. 

"  Those  who  inqnii'e  after  and  read  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  eel- 
ebiatiid  John  Newton,  will  find  a  very  plain  and  very  interesting  in- 
stance, where  the  Saviour  seemed  to  meet  with  a  smiling  countenance 
his  dying  ser\-ant,  when  she  had  advanced  too  far  to  call  back  to  her  Bor- 
rowfiil  friends,  and  toll  them  of  tho  pleasing  news. 

"  My  nttendon  was  awakened  very  nitich  by  observing  the  dying  fan- 
cies of  the  servants  of  this  world,  differing  with  saoli  characteristie 
tingularity  from  the  fancies  of  the  depar^ng  Christian.  It  is  no  uncum- 
Won  thing  for  those  who  die,  to  believe  they  see.  or  hoar,  or  feel,  that 
which  appears  only  fancy  to  by-slanders.  Their  friends  believe  that  it  i« 
Ihe  overturning  of  their  intellect.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  whether  it  is,  or  is  no(,  always  fancy.  Some 
■tij'bate  it  to  more  than  Eincy ;  but  inasmuch  ai,  in  many  instances,  ths 
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jntnd  is  derflnged  while  its  habitation  is  laUiiig  into  rnii.a  arouiid  it,  aiid 
iuasmuck  as  it  is  the  camtaou  belief  ihat  it  is  oa\y  m       ati  n    f  wh  ch 

"  The  EiHuiidl  viewa  of  the  dyiug  Eeri'aula  of  In  did  ad 
fi'isnds  of  Cht-isi,  weie  strangely  ditrereiit,  as  f  as  nj  b  na  on 
ostended.     One  who  had  bean  an  entire  SBuaualis    a  d       m     k  ve- 

ligionj  while  djitig,  appeared  in  his  seiiEes  in  all  b  hm  Take 

that  black  man  from  the  roum,'  eaid  he.  tie  waa  isw  d  k  hera 
livas  none  in  ihe  roum.  lie  replied:  'There  he  is,  standin^  near  the 
window.  Bis  presence  is  very  irksome  lo  me— take  him  ont.'  After  a 
time,  again  ami  again,  his  .-all  was;  'Will  no  oue  remove  him  I  There 
lie  is — surely  eume  one  wiU  lake  him  away !' 

"I  was  mentioning  to  another  physician  ray  Bitrprise  that  he  shovdd 
have  been  so  much  distressed  if  tiiere  had  been  many  blacks  in  the  room, 
for  he  hail  been  waited  on  by  tliem,  day  and  night,  for  many  years;  also 
that  the  mitid  had  not  been  diseased  in  some  other  respect;  when  he 
told  me  tlie  uamea  oF  two  others  (his  latients)— men  of  similar  lives— 
who  were  tormented  with  the  anme  lancy,  and  in  the  same  way,  while 

"  A  young  fomalB,  who  ealled  the  Man  of  Calvary  her  gi-ealesl  fiieud, 
was,  when  dying,  in  her  aeusea,  in  all  but  one  pnrliciilar.  '  Mother,'  she 
would  say,  pointing  id  a  oeitain  direotiou,  'do  you  see  Ihoae  beautifal 
oreatnras }'  Hur  mothef  would  answer :  '  No,  there  is  no  one  tliere,  my 
dear.'  She  would  reply :  ■  Well,  that  ia  atnmge.  I  never  saw  such 
cimiitenaucea  and  such  atlire.  My  eye  never  rested  on  anything  bo 
lovely.'  Oh.  saya  one,  this  is  all  imagiiuiiion,  and  the  naHont  of  a  mmd 
coltapnittg!  wherefore  tall  of  Jt7  My  answer  is,  Ihat  I  am  not  about  to 
dispute  or  to  deny  diat  it  is  (itncy ;  bat  the  fancies  diOer  in  features  and 
iti  textui'e.  Some  in  their  derangement  call  out;  '  Catch  me,  I  am  amk 
ing— hold  me,  I  am  fulling.'  Otberssay;  '  Do  yon  hear  that  mnaic?  O, 
were  ever  tia^ua  so  celestial !'  This  kind  of  notes,  and  these  classes  of 
/uncics,  belonged  to  dilFerenb  claeaes  of  individuals;  auA  who  Ihey  were, 
was  the  iiem  wliich  altracted  my  wonder.  Suuh  tilings  are  noticed  by 
few,  and  renjembered  by  almost  none ;  bul  J  am  inclined  lo  believe  that, 
if  notes  were  kept  flf  such  cases,  volumes  of  interest  might  be  formed. 

"  My  last  remark  here,  reader,  is,  that  we  necessarily  speak  aomewbal 
in  the  dark  of  such  matters;  bul  yon  and  I  will  know  more  shortly 
Bi'th  of  us  will  see  and  feel  for  ourselves,  where  we  cannot  be  mistaken, 
ta  the  conrSB  of  a  very  few  mouths  or  years." 

[■'  Ciiueo  and  Cuie  ot  InHdelJij. '  i>y  Kev.  Dnyid  Nelflim— Am.:ilCiUi  Tiam 
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LiDf.  Here  is  a  box  of  pills,  seat  me,  this  morning 
ty  a  neighbor,  who  was  in  last  evening  whsn  ,my  son 
entered,  and  having  noticed  a  number  of  little  black 
spots  on  his  face,  said  his  blood  was  in  a  bad  state,  atid 
that  these  pills  would  purify  it. 

Doctor.  Frequently  washing  the  face  will  remove 
the  black  spots,  or  worms,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  often  noticed  an  oily  matter  on  the 
face ;  the  oil  is  made  by  minute  glands  lying  under  the 
external  skin ;  these  glands  send  out  a  tube  to  carry  the 
oi!  to  the  surface ;  sometimes  dust  will  collect  on  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  and  form  the  black  spots  your  neigh- 
bor observed  on  George ;  the  oil  thus  prevented  egress, 
becomes  hardened,  and,  when  squeezed  out,  resembles  a 
worm  from  the  shape  of  the  tube. 

Lady.    What  is  the  use  of  this  oil  ? 

Doctor.  To  grease  or  lubricate  the  external  skin,  so 
as  to  prevent  irritation  either  from  atmospheric  causes, 
or  the  motion  of  the  muscles  under  it.  To  return  to  the 
pills,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  mode  by  which  they  could 
gain  access  to  the  blood,  to  eifect  such  an  important 
object  as  purifying  it  ? 

Lady.  I  have  always  considered  that  medicines  oper- 
ated by  changing  the  nature  of  the  blood;  but  I  now 
see  that  fhey  cannot  approach  it ;  to  do  so  requiies  9 
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passage  through  the  lacteals,  mesenteric  glands,  and 
thorai'.ic  duct ;  arid  you  have  informed  me  that  even  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  will  not  allow  iiny  !hing  to 
pass  it,  except  properly-prepared  chyme. 

Doctor.  Allowing,  for  a  moment,  the  pills  entered 
i!ie  blood,  what  would  ensue? 

Lady.  They  would  be  instantly  taken  out  of  the  cir- 
culation either  by  the  iungs  or  kidneys,  which  are  excre- 
ting glands,  acting,  I  suppose,  as  constables  to  -emove 
everything  offending  and  unnecessary. 

Doctor.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  guards  sta- 
tioned in  our  bodies,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of"  improper 
substances,  beginning  with  the  warnings  of  taste ;  but 
iinhealvhy  agents,  by  presenting  themselves  too  fre- 
quently, will  at  last  accustom  the  sentinels  to  their  ap- 
pearance, and  can  then  enter  ivith  impunity,  and  without 
danger  of  being  ejected  by  the  excretory  organs. 

This  fact  may  sometimes  be  witnessed  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  The  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  this  city,  had 
once  sent  to  him  a  basket  of  saline- tasting  peaches. 
Around  the  base  of  the  tree  upon  which  they  grew,  a 
quantity  of  brine  had  been  thrown.  The  spongioles  or 
leech-suckers  at  the  roots,  at  first,  refused  the  salty  mat- 
ter admittance,  but,  their  excitability  (irritability)  being 
altered  by  continued  contact,  at  last  sucked  them  up, 
and  thus  a  strange  phenomenon  was  the  result. 

Alcohol  has  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  human 
system.  A  surgeon  mentions  a  case  of  setting  fire  to 
ihe  blood  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  which  he  had  just 
drawn,  its  strong  odor  tempting  the  experiment. 

Lady.  That  drunkard  was  not  much  remoted.  I 
Hliould  think,  from  a  state  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Doctor,    Probably  not ;  saturating  the  system  with 
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alcohol  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first  steps  in  '.hat  piocess. 
Bone  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  (phosphate  of  lime) ;  as  an  acid  is  the  union  of  a  base 
with  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen,  phosphoric  acid  is  made 
of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  Whea  the  chemist  wishes  to 
exhibit  intense  combustion  to  his  audience,  he  throws  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  into  a  jai-  of  oxygen  gas,  and  pro- 
duces a  blaze  rivalling  that  of  the  sun.  In  a  healthy 
state  of  the  system,  the  life  power  controls  all  the  ele- 
ments, and,  as  shown  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  only 
allows  them  to  unite  in  a  manner  that  subserves  its  own 
purposes  ;  but  when  lowered  and  debilitated  by  excess- 
ive stimulus,  the  power  becomes  weakened,  and  iinally 
lost  in  death;  the  elements  then  obey  their  natural 
affinities,  and  a  virulent  internal  combustion  ensues. 

Ladt,  The  drunkard,  in  a  double  sense,  then,  is  a 
seif-moving  porter-house.  Is  it  not  very  strange,  that, 
with  all  the  clear  and  accurate  information  known  rela- 
tive to  the  organs  and  their  functions,  such  profound 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  medicine 
should  exist? 

Doctor.  You  have  quoted,  almost  verbatim,  the  com- 
mon jargon  of  the  day  ;  it  is  used  by  those  noted  for 
vague  and  confused  no'jons  on  phys-iology.  I  do  not 
think  any  man,  who  cannot  give  the  rationale  of  the 
medicine  he  prescribes,  should  be  trusted  to  practice. 
So  far  fi-om  being  dark  and  in  any  way  incomprehen 
sible,  il  is  easily  explained,  and  the  effects  of  medicine 
capable  of  being  predicted  with  almost  mathematical 
certainty. 

The  study  of  the  diiferent  organs  in  tlie  system,  aiter 
the  liie  power  has  departed,  is  called  Anatomy-  When 
living  and  proper  agents  stimulate  irritohility,  so  as  to 
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produce  a  healthy  action  of  these  organs,  the  stady  is 
called  Physiology.  When  improper  agents  or  stimuli 
act  on  irritability,  an  alteration  of  the  vital  powers  en- 
sues, with  a  corresponding  alterationof  function,  disease 
results,  and  its  study  is  called  Pathology.  In  the  latter 
case,  how  do  you  imagine  the  system  can  become  right 
again? 

Ladv,  Only,  1  should  think,  by  the  direct  interposition 
hf  the  Almighty  ? 

DocroR,  After  the  Croton  aqueduct  was  finished,  the 
pipes  laid  down,  and  the  whole  in.  successful  operation, 
do  you  suppose  anything  more  was  required  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  a  company  of  superintendents  and  labor- 
ers, to  constantly  inspect  every  part  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  instantly  repair  whatever  breaks  in  the  line,  or 
other  damages  might  occur.  The  water-works  would 
not  even  be  safe  without  such  a  precaution. 

DncTOR.  The  life  power  has  an  exactly  similar  re- 
serve— a  distinct  and  powerful  conservative  principle, 
called  by  the  older  physicians,  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  the  Vis  Medicatrix  'Natura.  Whenever  a 
part  is  injured,  it  is  the  oiRce  of  this  principle  to  come 
forward  and  repair  it ;  so  very  intelligent  appears  its 
operation,  that  some  have  attributed  the  effects  to  a 
specia!  interference  of  the  Creator,  and  others  supposed 
I  was  the  rational  soul.   . 

Lady.  The  two  seeds  cited  in  your  article  on  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  to  show  the  difference  between  the 
forces  of  life  and  those  of  chemistry,  brought  instant 
conviction  to  my  mind,  and  the  clear  conceptions  I  then 
acquired  liavo  proved  serviceable  since  in  pursuing  this 
subject.  Can  you  not  illustrate  the  conservalise  >rin 
ciple  in  a  slinilar  manner? 
10* 
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Doctor,  Have  ycu  ever  read  the  natural  history  <rf 
the  dormouse ! 

Lady.  It  is  one  of  the  hybernating  or  winter-sleep- 
ing aoimals ;  in  summer  it  is  very  lively  and  frolic- 
some ;  as  autumn  approaches,  it  becomes  very  fat ;  and 
when  cold  weather  sets  in,  retires  to  a  concealed  nook 
to  sleep  out  the  winter,  but  comes  forth  in  the  spring 
almost  fieshless.  While  in  the  hybernating  state,  its 
breathing  is  very  slow,  and  its  temperature  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

DoijToit.  If  a  dormouse  is  taken  from  its  sheltered 
hole,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  placed  in  a  receiver 
surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  some  very  curious 
phenomena  will  be  evolved.  As  the  cold  increases, 
and  the  little  portion  it  had  is  becoming  absorbed,  its 
breathing  will  be  proportionally  slower,  and  the  heart 
pulsate  more  feebly;  this  state  of  things  continues — the 
animal  constantly  failing — until  a  point  is  reached  where 
remaining  another  moment  would  destroy  life.  At  this 
very  point  an  unseen  power  presents  its  workings,  a 
hidden  spring  is  touched,  and  an  evident  change  takes 
place  with  extreme  rapidity  ;  the  pulse  becomes  fuller 
and  faster;  a  warmth  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface; 
the  eyes  brighten  and  limbs  contract ;  finally,  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  the  little  animal  is  as  hot,  and  his 
pulse  as  rapid,  as  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Take  the 
dormouse  now  out  of  the  receiver,  and  expose  him  to 
the  open  air,  and  his  torpidity  gradually  returns;  it  is 
'hen  best  to  restore  him  to  his  former  nook.  The  con- 
ferva tive  power  that  preserved  the  dormouse  from 
ieath,  we  name  the  Via  Medici^trts  Nature. 

Lady.  How  is  this  pawer  developed  in  the  human 
Body  ? 
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DocTOK.  Let  us  suppose  a  combination  of  pecuUai" 
circumstances,  as  the  poisonous  air  of  a  marsir  ("ftrtrst 
miasmata),  to  act  on  our  excitability,  an  iojurious  influ- 
ence is  immediately  exerted  upon  the  system ;  it  sinks 
^uiciily,  a  chili  is  felt,  and  this  chill  increases,  lowering 
and  depressing  us,  till  a  point  is  gained  (as  in  the  dor- 
mouse experiment),  from  which  we  cannot  desccndwith 
life  ;  at  this  point  the  conservative  power  awakes  ;  it  acta 
on  the  other  powers,  more  especially  on  the  brain ;  the 
nervous  secretion  becomes  altered  and  radiated  to  every 
part ;  a  change  is  induced,  fever  ensues,  and  with  it  a 
long  -.roxa  of  other  symptoms  which  finally  terminate 
in  piotuse  perspiration,  and  a  restoration  to  health. 

Lady.  Then  fever,  and  the  symptoms  which  are 
commonly  considered  the  disease  itself,  are  nothing 
more  than  signals  of  battle  going  on  within  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  us  from  injurious  influences.  If  such 
be  the  cuse,  why  does  the  physician  interfere  In  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  and  of  what  use  are  doctors  ? 

Doctor,  The  true  physician  remains  a  spectator,  or 
rather  general,  watching  the  battle's  progress  with  a 
careful  eye ;  knowing  each  separate  stage  and  crisis, 
and  how  far  nature  can  be  trusted,  he  often  does  nothing 
more  than  to  clear  the  battle-field,  (remove  injurious  in- 
fluences,) and  allow  her  to  combat  alone. 

Lady.  Suppose  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
interfere  1 

Doctor.  If  nature  cannot  cope  successfully  with  the 
exifting  form  of  disease,  it  is  his  business  to  substitute 
ano'her  form  which  she  can  conquer.  It  is  a  pathologi- 
cal law  that  there  can  be  but  one  disease  at  a  time  in 
.he  system  ;  and,  acting  di  that  law,  he  brings  some 
nfluence  stronger  than  the  original  one  to  bear  on  ex- 
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citability  ;  in  other  words,  he  mvist  produce  a  differcnl 
alteratioo  of  the  vital  powers,  which  he  is  certain  the 
conservative  principle  can  rectify. 

Lady.  If  it  is  stronger  than  the  orighial  one,  why 
should  it  not  be  still  worse  for  the  vis  medicatrix  to 
combat  ? 

Doctor.  Each  thing  produces  an  influence  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  our  ideas  of  strength  are  only  compara- 
tive. What  will  powerfully  depress  excitability  may 
give  the  vis  medicatrix  little  effort  to  overcome,  and 
vice  versa. 

There  is  a  class  of  bodies,  which,  properly  pre- 
scribed, produce  a  decided  and  powerful  effect  on  exci- 
tability ;  an  effect  which  experience  has  taught  us  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  vis  medicatrix  to  subaue, 
and  restore  the  system  when  laboring  under  their  influ- 
ence to  health.  Such  are  the  medicines,  as  opium,  cam- 
phor, arsenic,  and  quinine. 

Lady.    Is  arsenic  a  medicine  ? 

Doctor.  A  very  useful  one.  You  must  not  suppose 
that  its  only  use  was  to  make  stearins  candles  and  Ger- 
man silver  spoons.  Nothing  in  nature  was  ever  created 
for  murderous  purposes;  it  is  man  who  perverts  them. 

IjAdy.  After  the  efiect  is  produced  on  excitability  by 
the  medicine,  the  original  malady  disappears  ;  the  phy- 
sician is  then  treating  sickness  he  has  himself  induced, 
and  curing  diseases  of  his  own  infliction. 

DooTOB.  Exactly  so  ;  and  this  shows  you  what  earn 
and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  righl 
medicine.  Cases  occur  in  which,  out  of  a  list  of  twenty 
purgatives,  one  alone  is  suited  to  the  existing  nature  of 
,he  com[>Iaint. 

Lady.    But,  doctor,  how   :nn  you  discover  all  these 
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!  miniifications  of  disease ;  huw  can  you  possi- 
bly tell  what  is  going  on  within  the  system  ?  . 

Doctor.  In  the  same  manner  as  we  discover  the  ex- 
istence of  a  life  principle  and  its  properties — -that  is,  by 
observing  tlie  phenomena  ihey  exhibit. 

You  will  remember  that  every  part  of  the  body  has  a 
separate  office  to  fulfil,  that  there  are  two  lives,  an  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  in  action,  developing  distinct  series 
of  phenomena,  and  that  the  study  of  all  the  functions  in 
health  is  physiology. 

When  pernicious  influences  act,  and  the  whole  train 
becomes  disordered,  the  physician,  previously  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  results  produced  by  healthy  actions, 
observes  the  changed  appearances  disease  presents  to 
his  view,  and  from  these  deduces  his  opinion  relative  to 
the  amount  of  injury,  and  acts  accordingly. 

Laoy.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  apply  this  to  a 
particular  case  ? 

DocTOE.  I  was  sent  for,  yesterday,  to  see  a  man,  who 
I  was  tofd  had  been  ill  for  twiy  or  three  days.  On 
entering  the  room,  and  observing  his  countenance 
(often  a  sufficient  index  by  itself  to  the  experienced),  its 
wild  and  haggard  aspect  led  me  to  look  for  abdominal 


Sitting  down  by  his  bed,  I  inquired  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  then  proceeded  (without  his  suspecting  it)  to 
a  regular  examination. 

The  functions  of  animal  life  are  sensation,  thought, 
and  locomotion.  Everything  had  acquired  a  bitter 
taste  to  him,  and  noise  of  any  kind  was  agonizing ;  his 
mina  was  wandering;  and,  to  conclude  with  anima. 
tfe,  he  was  feeble  as  a  child. 

Turning  to  the  vegetable  svstem,  I  found  respiration 
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more  frequent  th.in  in  health,  but  perfectly  full,  and  nO 
pain  about  the  chest;  the  pulse  fast  and  rather  weiik, 
but  steady ;  this  absolved  the  heart  and  lungs.  Upon 
examining  the  tongue,  I  found  it  covered  with  a  tliick 
yellowish-brown  fur,  characterizing  trouble  in  the  liv  er ; 
and  as  the  lining  membrane  for  nostrils,  mouth,  stomach, 
iiver-tube,  etc.,  is  one  continuous  sheet,  disease  of  one 
part  would  soon  extend  along  the  whole  surface  by 
sympathy,  and,  reaching  the  tongue,  paint  on  .ts  surface 
the  cause  of  trouble  for  the  information  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  the  skin  had  a  yellowish  tinge,  was  at  times  coid  . 
and  moist,  and  at  others  hot  and  dry;  the  bowels  and 
liver,  more  especially  the  stomach,  were  very  sensitive 
to  pressure,  and  vomiting  came  on  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  at  which  times  he  ejected  a  greenish  watery 
fluid,  etc.,  etc. 

The  day  of  his  attack,  he  had  been  eating  a  very 
hearty  dinner,  with  some  unripe  fruit  as  dessert,  and 
then  quickly  returned  to  work  (he  was  a  stone-culter) 
beneath  a  hot  sun ;  soon  getting  sick,  he  went  home, 
where  an  old  woman,  a  great  doctress  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  been  summoned  to  attend  him ;  she  called 
his  disease  janders,  and  every  hour  or  two,  during  the 
day,  poured  down  his  stomach  strong  tansy  tea. 

I  conchided  that  his  unwholesome  dinner  had  been 
imperfectly  digested,  and  when  the  chyme  wished  to 
pass  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  sentinel  tightly  contracted 
his  muscular  ring,  and  refused  admittance  by  blocking 
np  the  passage.  The  hot  sun,  acting  on  the  brain, 
altered  the  nervous  secretion,  a  share  of  which,  being 
radiated  to  the  stomach,  made  matters  worse;  and  the 
Ktomach,  finding  itself  utterly  incapable,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  re-digeating  the  food,  cast  it  off  entirely  by 
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ihf  esophagus ;  the  bile  that  was  preparec  o  act  on  the 
chymo  being  poured  out  about  the  time  ii  ought  to  be 
Ihere,  and  finding  nothing  to  act  on,  altered  the  excita- 
bility of  the  sentinel  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  gained 
admission  into  the  stomach,  from  whence  it  was  immc 
diately  thrown  out,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  food.  Tc 
crown  all,  the  tansy  tea,  by  producing  irritation,  kept 
ip  the  morbid  action,  involving  all  the  parts  connected 
with  the  lining  membrane,  as  the  liver,  etc. 

I  caused  him  to  be  removed  into  a  cool  and  quiet 
room;  had  his  feet  bathed  with  mustard  and  warm 
water,  to  assist  the  action  of  a  mustard  plaster  on  his 
Stomach ;  and  then  caused  a  strong  injection  to  be  ad- 
ministered, leaving  a  powder  to  be  taken  at  a  certain 
time  afterward.  The  vomiting  ceased,  the  bowels 
moved,  a  terrible  headache  (whicb  I  forgot  to  mention 
in  my  notice  of  sensation)  disappeared,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  next  morning  found  him  free  from  all  pain,  but 
\'ery  weak.  This  is  called  the  active  plan  of  treat- 
Very  frequently,  a  mere  removal  of  injurious  influ- 
ences, by  ailovifing  the  vis  medicatrix  free  scope,  will  be 
BuiEcienl  to  cure.  This  is  called  the  expectant  plan  of 
treaiment. 

Lady.  Nature,  after  all,  has  to  fight  her  own  battles, 
the  physician  generally  di.ng  nothing,  except,  by  re- 
moving injurious  influences,  to  show  fair  play;  the  ut- 
most he  can  perform  is  to  substitute  one  morbiflc  cause 
for  another.  If  it  were  not  for  the  vis  medicatrix,  there 
would  be  no  science  of  medicine— we  should  all  die  ofi" 
as  soon  as  injured. 

Doctor.  I  am  glad  that  you  understand  so  welt 
wliat  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  teach  ;  you  have  now 
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learned  enough  of  the  principles  of  medicine  to  pursue 
the  study  as  much  aa  you  choose. 

Lady.  Does  fascination  act  by  inducing  a  new  dis- 
ease? 

llocToa.  Most  assuredly;  it  forms  no  exception  to 
tlie  mode  of  operation  of  the  others,  from  all  of  which  it 
differs,  however,  by  giving  the  vis  medicatrix  less  effort 
to  displace  its  effects.  I  suppose  this  fact  will  make  no 
advice  needed  with  regard  to  fascinating  healthy  per- 
sons, aa  direct  disease  is  thereby  induced. 

Lady.  Why  did  I  not  get  well  directly  after  the  first 
fascination  1 

DocToK.  From  the  influence  of  habit,  and  the  same 
causes  still  acting  that  produced  your  disease  in  the  first 
instance.  Directly  after  the  effect  of  each  operation 
was  over,  and  before  the  disease  again  seized  upon  you, 
the  system  had  time  to  gain  strength  ;  as  the  intervals 
increased,  more  strength  was  acquired,  until,  at  length, 
your  frame  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  injurious 
infiuencB,  and  (ben  your  recovery  was  complete. 

Lady.  In  what  manner  does  the  water  cure  operate  1 
A  friend  of  mine  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  try  it ; 
he  thought  every  case  of  chronic  disease  in  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  would  soon  be  cured  at  Graefenberg, 

Doctor.  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  would 
have  killed  you.  You  can  no  more  expect  one  particu- 
lar medicine,  or  plan  of  treatment,  to  cure  all  diseases, 
than  to  find  one  book  which  would  suit  all  readers  ;  or 
one  coat  capable  of  fitting  ail  men.  Wherever  life  ia 
present,  variety  is  certain  to  be  found,  as  well  in  dis- 
ease as  in  health.  In  certain  cases,  lascination,  as  a 
curative  agent,  is  invaluable;  but,  recommend  it  as  a 
Buccedaneum,  and  it  is  certain  to  do  much  mischief. 
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Hydropathy,  as  a  curative  agent,  acts  exactly  on  the 
dormouse  principle ;  it  depresses  until  the  vis  medicatria 
rises  to  the  rescue.  The  process  you  will  observe, 
has  already  been  gone  through  with  at  the  first  time  of 
the  attack :  it  says  to  natui-e,  '•  You  have  failed  in  your 
attempt,  try  again."  In  many  chronic  cases  of  long 
standing  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  remedy  ;  that  it  is  a 
new  discovery,  or  that  it  will  supercede  all  other  reme- 
dies, are  both  ridiculous  ideas. 

Lady.  I  am  aware,  doctor,  that  you  have  attentively 
examined  homceopathy  ;  and  since  such  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity prL-sents  itself  for  inquiry,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  what  it  really  is  worth } 
many  of  my  friends  think  its  cures  are  almost  miraculous  ? 
Doctor.  Cases  of  medical  treatment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, stand  in  the  same  relation  to  truth  as  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler  to  the  deductions  of  science ;  such 
reports,  in  fact,  have  elicUcl  the  remark  that  "medics' 
facts  are  medical  lies."  'Whatever  mihtatcs  agains; 
common  sense  and  es'ic.Titic'i  cannot  be  received  ar 
evidence. 

Lady.  Their  infinites simal  Jo;'es  Isao  me  to  concludfc 
that  their  object  is  to  let  nstu-e,  ii,  a?'  cases,  take  care 
of  herself.  Much  harm  cannoi  ^e  dc>ie  eicept  by 
inducing  delay. 

Doctor.  That  alone  should  condi.mr  ihe  wj.ole  mat' 
ter,  as  no  where  are  "  delays  so  dangerou,'''  ci  in  medi 
cino,  a  life  often  turning  on  an  hour  of  timt.  My  studi 
of  Hannehman  has  led  me  to  consider  him  possessei 
of  remarkable  talent,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  ho 
mceopathy  is  nothing  more  than  a  disguised  recommenda- 
tion of  fascination.  Do  you  remember  how  he  tests  the 
Btrength  of  hi^  medicines  ? 
11 
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Lady.  By  the  number  of  dilutions ;  t  le  greater  ihf 
number,  the  more  powerful  the  medicine. 

Doctor.  That  simple  fant  should  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  meaning,  the  solution  of  his  enigma.  Ha 
directs  hia  medicines  to  be  prepared  by  hand,  and  consi- 
ders them  increased  in  strength  proportionally  as  the 
hand  is  laid  upon  them:  this  is  nothing  more  than  a 
practice,  long  known,  of  mesmerizing  medicine  for  pa- 
tients. 

Lady.  Still  I  should  have  thought  that  where  so 
much  was  at  stake,  he  would  have  given  some  intima- 
tion of  his  secret  more  plainly  than  that ;  that  he  would 
even  in  some  cases  direct  them  to  fascinate. 

Doctor.  He  has  done  so :  where  nature  alone  will 
<:»re,  or  the  expectant  plan  will  suffice,  he  directs  the 
minimum  doaea  ;  in  more  serious  cases,  you  must,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  stroke  the  patient  down  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  till  relief  be  obtained." 

His  object,  in  concealing  his  real  sentiments,  was 
doubtless  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  If  he  possessed  an  acute  sense  of  mirthfulness, 
;jreat  must  have  been  his  merriment  to  have  known  that 
glass  factories,  in  many  countries,  were  solely  employed 
blowing  his- little  viala;  thousands  of  apothecaries  en- 
gaged in  maaufacturing  medi.'ines  to  fill  those  vials; 
machines  inventing  to  prepare  nis  triturations  and  dilu- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  boats  of  the  sons  of  Esculapius, 
equipped  with  whole  pharmaceutical  establishments  in 
their  coat  pockets,  visiting  their  patients,  and  who,  ever 
and  anon,  were  drawing  forlb  the  organcn  of  him  upon 
whom  they  looked  as  more  than  mortal,  to  seek  fresh 
instructions  regarding  the  best  -nethod  of  dispensing 
SDgar  plums. 
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It  is  rarely  that  persons  \'.'ill  tnko  pains  to  examine 
into  any  system  of  medicine ;  the  small  amount  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  out  of  the  pale  of  the  professLoii,  owing 
most  likely  to  the  small  amount  within,  has  given  an 
idea  that  the  whole  subject  is  nothing  more  than  a  sys- 
tem of  guessing ;  and  those  entertaining  this  view  are 
rather  pleased  with  homceopathy,  as  being  a  practice  in 
which  wrong  guessing  cannot  produce  much  detriment. 

Another  source  of  injury  to  the  science  of  medicine 
has  been  various  hypothesc-J  started  by  men  who  were 
not  properly  versed  in  the  laws  of  life.  During  the 
prevalence  of  a  certain  deadly  pestilence  in  the  "West 
Indies,  the  blood  was,  in  all  cases  in  those  aifec ted,  dark, 
almost  black.  A  physician,  who  had  been  bleeding  a 
patient,  found  the  tiark  blood,  as  soon  as  it  gained  the 
bowl,  become  of  a  bright  heal  thy -loo  king  red ;  and,  upon 
examining  the  matter,  found  the  florid  appearance  was 
owing  to  some  table  salt  which  had  been  accidentally  left 
in  the  bowl ;  his  sapient  brain  instantly  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  loss  of  muriate  of  aoda  (common 
salt)  in  the  blood  that  canned  the  fever.  This  fancied 
discovery  changed  his  whole  plan  of  treatment,  and  his 
after  practice  consisted  in  injecting  solutions  of  salt 
into  the  veins,  and  giving  it  by  the  stomach.  His  fcHow 
physicians  followed  his  example  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  published.  The  nniformly  fatal  termination  of  all 
cases  treated  in  this  absurd  manner  at  length  obliged 
ihe  doctors  to  relinquish  the  practice  ;  but  the  hypothe- 
sis, like  the  bodies  of  ancient  heroes,  was  accompanied 
to  the  grave  by  thousands  of  victims  slaughtered  to  its 
honor. 

Lady.    Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  transfusion  of  blood? 

DocTOii.    It  was  discovered  that  where  death  would 
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ensue  from  the  loss  of  oiood,  taking  a  supply  from  tha 
veins  of  another  and  directly  introducing  it  into  that  of 
the  patient,  would  preserve  life  in  many  instances. 
The  French  received  it  w  Jth  open  arms,  and  were  eager 
to  embrace  the  advantages  it  offered.  Supposing  the 
secret  of  perpetual  youth  was  made  known,  old  age 
hastened  to  fill  its  veins  with  the  blood  of  juvenescence. 
Though  the  majority  who  tried  the  plan  tell  victims  to 
its  fatal  influence,  it  still  continued  to  be  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  day  till  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  ivas  added  to 
the  list  of  victims.  The  laws  immediately  made  it  a 
penal  offence,  and  it  fell  into  disuse. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  would  have  prevented 
all  this  victimizing,  as  it  would  also  correct  many  popu- 
lar prejudices.  You  wished  me,  some  time  since,  to 
vaccinate  your  son  George,  because  more  than  seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  taken  the  cow-pox,  and 
I  could  not  then  explain  the  reason  why  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary. 

Our  bodies  are  perpetually  changing;  they  are  not 
tne  same  to-morrow  as  to-day.  This  fact,  which  they 
could  perceive  but  not  explain,  puzzled  the  ancients: 
"  To  be  another,  yet  the  same !"  was  the  astonished  ex- 
clamation of  an  old  philosopher.  By  the  constant  ab- 
sorption and  deposition  of  matter,  it  has  been  computed 
that  we  undergo  a  total  change  every  seven  years  ;  and 
persons  informed  of  this,  think  the  effect  of  vaccination 
worn  off,  when  every  particle  of  matter  that  was 
present  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  the  operation  is  de- 
parted. The  hfe  pi  inciple  is  entirely  forgotten  in  this 
estimate  ;  impressions  made  on  it  are  indelible  ;  every 
particle  of  matter  it  directs  to  be  removed,  is  replaced 
hy  an  exactly  similar  particle  ;  thus  a  depression  in  the 
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skin,  or  mark  of  any  kind,  often  remains  for  life.  When 
perfectly  vaccinated,  the  system  is  forever  surely  guard- 
ed against  the  attacks  of  small-pox;  but  when  an  J 
doubt  exists  relative  to  the  former  effect,  it  is  well  to 
repeat  the  operation. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  doctors  often  disa- 
greeing with  this  explanation ;  for  there  are  as  many  sects 
in  medicine  as  in  theology.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  a 
majority,  consider  the  humtiri  body  a  vast  chemical  la- 
boratory, and  scoiF  at  the  notion  of  a  life  power.  Some 
of  these  affirm,  and  olhers  deny,  the  existence  of  an  im- 
mortal soul,  by  which  last,  when  allowed  to  remain, 
those  who  believe  in  it  solve  all  the  living  problems 
chemistry  cannot  explain. 

Since  the  days  of  Hij)pocrates,  or  rather  his  ancestor 
Esculapius,  there  has  always  been  a  church  of  faithfill 
priests  of  nature,  who  closely  observed  her  laws  and 
obeyed  her  dictates.  One  after  another  of  these  hau 
added  his  quota  to  the  general  amount  of  information, 
till,  being  fully  prepared  for  generalizing,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  health  and  disease  have  been  established,  which 
no  doubt  will  continue  in  force  till  this  mortal  puts' on 
immortality.  These  true  physicians  are  known  under 
the  name  of  vitalists,  or  observers  of  life. 

■  Our  opponents,  when  they  talk  of  uncertainty    and 

confusion,  but  proclaim  the  chaos  existing  in  flieir  own 

minds,  on  which  the  spirit  of  truth  had  never  movrd  t« 

correct  disorder,  and  impart  life  and  light. 

11* 
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Dot'TOK.  Tlie  patient,  while  under  the  influence  of 
fasciiiation,  wili,  in  some  cases,  often  materially  assist 
the  treatment  by  prescribing  remedies  for  himself,  his 
instinctive  faculties  undergoing  remarkable  develop- 
ments. 

This  power  has  been  named  prcvision  ;  but  I  think  it 
is  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  distinction — that  which  re 
lates  1o  the  organism,  and  by  perceiving  "  a  series  of 
organic  tnovements,  consequent  one  upon  the  ot/ter,"  and 
thence  foretelling  results ;  and  that  which  is  probably  the 
communication  of  a  superior  being,  in  attendance  upon 
ua,  and  whose  revelations  ai-e  made  only  for  special 
purposes. 

We  will  name  the  first  organic,  and  the  second 
reveakd,  prevision. 

Lady,  This  organic  prevision  seems  to  me  nothing 
more  than  a  development  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturte. 

Doctor.  Il  certainly  resembles  it  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  the  fact  of  its  being  possessed  by  the  lower 
animals  to  a  considerable  extent  favors  your  view. 

Bruce  tells  us  that  the  African  Arabs  secure  them- 
Be.ves  from  the  mortal  consequences  attending  the  bite 
of  serpents,  by  chewing  a  particular  root,  and  washing 
themselves  with  an  infusion  of  certain  plants  in  water ; 
he  gives  a  particular  account  of  several  of  these  plants, 
tome  of  which  seem  only  capable  of  acting  against  the 
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power  of  the  serpent ;  others,  only  against  that  of  tht 
scorpion  j  and  a  third  sort,  against  both ;  and  all  wil 
operate  both  as  an  antidote  and  preventive.  Vargua 
throws  considerable  light  i»n  the  manner  in  which  the 
Arabs  acquired  the  knowledge  of  these  plants  ;  he  was 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Santa  Fe,  (S.  A.,)  who  was 
accustomed  to  venture  into  the  open  fields  and  seize  the 
largest  and  most  venomous  serpents,  from  whose  bite 
he  was  perfectly  protected  by  drinking  a  smail  portion 
of  the  juice  of  the  quaco-withy,  and  inserting  some  in 
punctures  made  in  his  hands,  breast,  and  feet.  The 
name  of  the  plant  is  derived  from  the  Indian  term  for 
the  serpent  hawk,  who  was  observed,  before  attacking 
poisonous  serpents,  to  suck  its  juice,  which,  when  tried 
for  the  same  purpose  by  mankind,  proved  equally  effi 


An  old  writer  long  suice  remarked  that  no  fact  ap- 
peared better  attested,  in  the  history  of  human  know- 
ledge, than  that  of  a  prof.ciencj'  in  the  art  of  practical 
physic,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  iheir  other  attainments  j 
forming  a  curious  but  unfailing  trait  in  the  character  of 
savages.  Now,  whether  that  proficiency  was  attained 
bj  observations  made  on  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals,  or  the.  result  of  their  own  organic  prevision  in 
a  fascinated  state,  it  is  hard  to  discover  ;  perhaps  it  was 
compounded  of  both. 

The  apes  of  Abyssinia  are  reported  to  have,  by  trials 
on  themselves,  first  exhibited  to  men  the  laxative  pro- 
perties of  the  cassia  fistula.  A  dog  having  had  some 
sheep's  blood  injected  into  his  veins,  was  observed  to 
immediately  begin  eating  grass ;  and  this  was  consid- 
ered by  the  transfusers  sufficient  evidence  that  the  na- 
fure  of  each  animal  resided  in  the  b!o(]d.  and  that  the 
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dog  wou.d  in  future  partake  of  the  qualilies  of  the 
sheep.  A  gross  error;  the  orgAiilc  pnsvision  of  t!ie 
dog  warned  him  that  to  prcduce  vomiting  was  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  the  pain  caused  by  his  cruel  tormentors , 
hence  his  conduct ;  ibr  he  is  commonly  observed,  when 
Bick,  to  eat  a  quantity  of  prickly  grass,  an  expedient 
that  seldom  fails  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  emetic. 

Lady.  I  was  once  called,  while  in  the  country,  to 
witness  something  of  this  kind.  It  was  a  toad  fighting 
with  a  large  spider ;  every  time  the  toad  was  bitten,  it 
ran  off,  and,  having  eaten  some  plantain  leaves,  would 
return  to  the  fight.  A  person  present,  while  the  frog 
was  trying  to  reach  the  plantain,  covered  It  up;  he 
swelled  up  immediately,  and  died  in  consequence. 

I  am  aware  that  hogs',  after  being  kept  for  some  time 
without  salt,  refuse  food,  and  greedily  devour  ashes  or 
cinders  in  great  quantities.  Some  time  ago,  I  met  with 
an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  who,  when  sick,  never  used 
medicine  ;  giving,  as  reason,  the  example  of  a  monkey 
in  his  possession,  that,  if  ill,  would  abstain  from  food 
a  few  days,  when  he  was  always  sure  to  recover  health 
and  spirits. 

Doctor.  But  that  the  fascinated  patients  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  remembered  their  visions,  -I  should  have 
classed  such  cases  in  organic  prevision :  as  an  instance 
of  the  latter  faculty,  I  will  quote  a  case  from  the  report 
of  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  vouched  for  by  theni. 

"  rierre  Caint,  twenty  yea™  of  age,  a  working  liDtter,  born  o{  en 
Bjdleplio  mother,  has  been  subject,  from  ten  years  of  age,  to  attaoks  of 
epilepsy,  which  have  reciiired  five  Or  six  times  a  week  np  lo  the  time 
when  he  enteied  the . IltipiWi  de  la  Charlli;,  in  the  early  part  of  ihe 
month  of  August,  1827.  He  was  at  once  magnetized  bj  M.  Foissac,  was 
olaced  ia  the  magnetic  sleep  at  the  third  sitting,  and  became  somnambn- 
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ee  nl  the  tanlh,  which  took  place  oa  the  19th  of  Aiigiial.  It  was  oa 
tt»t  diiy,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  he  announced,  that  on  tha 
tame  day,  at  fuar  o'clock  in  the  afternmiii.  he  should  iiave  an  attack  of 
epilepsy ;  but  that  it  might  be  prevantBd,  if  he  was  magnelizad  a  Hltla 
Before  that  period.  The  vei-ificalion  of  hia  prediction  was  preferred— 
and,  therefore,  no  preeautiou  was  taken  to  prevent  the  pavoxyam  ;  wo 
contented  oui«elvea  with  observing  him,  without'hia  having  any  aoapicion 
diat  we  were  dobg  ao.  At  one  o'ciiiek  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
headache ;— at  three  he  was  obliged  lo  go  to  bed,— and  at  four  o'clock 
precisely  the  paroxysm  attacked  him,  and  lasted  about  five  minutea. 
Two  days  aJterwards,  Cazot  bebg  in  somnambuiiBni,  M.  Fonqaier  sud 
denly  thruat  a  pin,  of  an  inch  long,  between  the  thumb  and  the  foreSn- 
gec  of  the  right  hand ;  with  the  same  pin,  he  also  piei-ced  the  lobe  of  the 
Bar; — and  the  eyelids  being  separated,  the  white  of  the  eye  itself  was 
repeatedly  Btrack  with  the  head  of  Ihe  pui  witliout  ocoasionmg  the 
Bmalleat  mdication  of  aeiisibility. 

"  The  commission  met  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Cliarile  on  the  a4th  of  August, 
at  nine  ia  the  morning,  in  order  to  obserVB  the  experiments  which  M. 
Fouquier,  one  of  ita  members,  proposed  continuing  upon  this  iiwalid. 

"  At  this  stance,  M.  Fouqaier  took  his  station  about  six  feet  in  front  of 
Caiot!  he  looked  at  him  firmly — made  use  of  no  passes  with  the  handa, — 
observed  the  moat  perfect  silence,  and  Cazot  was  asleep  in  eight  minutes. 
At  three  different  timee,  a  buttle  of  ammonia  was  held  under  his  nose— 
-be  countenance  became  flushed — the  breathing  quickened,  but  he  did 
lot  awaken.  M.  Fouquier  thrust  a  pin  an  inch  long  into  the  fore-armi 
ftorwarda,  auolher  pin  was  thrust  to  the  depth  of  two  lines,  obliquely 
mder  the  cheat;— a  third  was  similarly  inserted  into  tiie  pit  of  the  sto- 
nach ;  and  a  fourth  was  thrust  perpendicularly  into  the  aule  of  the  foot. 
U.  Giiersent  piuohed  him  in  tha  fore-arm  so  severely  as  to  leave  a  bvuiaa 
nark ; — and  M.  Itard  leaned  the  whole  weight  of  hia  body  upon  hia 
Ihigh. 

"  We  endeavored  to  tickle  him  by  lightly  passing  a.  little  piece  of 
paper  under  the  nose,  upon  tha  lipa,  upon  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes, 
the  neck,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet— but  nothing  could  awaken  hira.  We 
then  urged  him  with-  questions.  '  How  many  more  attacks  will  yon 
have)'  '  During  a  year.'  '  Do  you  know  whether  these  attacks  will  be 
near  lo  eacli  otherf  ■  No.'  '  Will  yon  have  one  this  month  ?'  '  I  shall 
hUTB  a  fit  on  Monday  the  a7lh,  at  twenty  minntes  before  three  o'clock. 
'  Vii  I  it  be  B  sti-ong  one !'  'It  will  not  be  half  so  strong  as  the  last.'  '  On 
what  (ilher  day  will  you  have  an  attack  T'  After  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience, he  answered,—'  A  fortnight  hence,  that  ia  to  say,  on  the  7th  of 
Bepleniber.'  '  At  what  hour?'  'At  (en  minutea  before  six  in  the  morning.' 
■  The  ilhiuss  of  one  of  his  children  obliged  Cazot  lo  leave  la  Charilfi 
on  tlint  very  day,  the  a4ih  of  August.  But  !l  was  agreed  that  he  should 
wUitn  un  Monday  the  37th,  early  in  llio  morning,  in  order  that  tha  fit 
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which  be  hud  dsdarod  to  be  impending  in  the  aRernoua  il  thai  da;,  at 
iwonty  ininules  befora  ihres,  miglit  be  accurately  olwerved 

"  Tha  stewatd,  having  refused  lo  talto  liiin  in  wnen  he  presented  him- 
self for  Bdmiltanoe,  Cazot  repaired  to  the  huuse  iif  M.  Foissac  in  order  lu 
cooiplain  of  ihia  refusal.  M.  Fijissac,  as  bu  at):RFwur<2a  tuH  us,  prefeiTed 
Jis^pating  ibis  attack  by  magnetism,  to  being  a  eiilitary  w.itnsaa  to  the 
iiccurrence,~-iand  conaequeatly  we  wei'e  tumble  to  establish  Ihe  exacti- 
tude of  this  previeiou.  Bat  it  still  remained  for  U9  to  observe  the  paiox. 
yam  which  he  lad  announced  for  the  7th  of  Septetaber.  M.  Fouqnier 
having  cnoaed  Cazul  to  i-e-eiitsr  the  boapitaf  on  the  6iii,  Qniler  ilie  pre- 
;est  of  paying  bim  aoma  attentions,  wMch  he  cMinld  not  pay  uM  of  thai 
.!i!tablialimeut,  had  him  magnetized  in  the  cuuvfla  uf  the  day  of  the  6th 
Ijj  M.  FoissHO,  who  put  him  to  sleep  by  the  simple  act  of  his  will,  and 
'■■J  Bleadfeatly  looking  at  him.  In  this  sleep,  Citaoi  repeated,  that  the  nest 
iuy  he  should  have  an  attack  at  ten  roimttes  befnve  sis  in  ihe  morning,  ^ 
Mid  tiiat  it  might  be  praventad  if  be  ^us  maguetizeit  a  litilo  befci'e.  At 
Hiignal  agi'eed  upon,  and  given  byM  qeM.F'a       f     -hose 

'jireseuce  Caznt  was  ignorant,  awakei  dbnuhesaoe  ayaaie  Lad 
,)iit  him  to  sleep,  by  Ihe  sole  act  of  h  s      ill      □        1  stand  h      juea- 

iiuns  which  were  addi-esscd  to  the  nna  1  In  a  I  I  h  I  tl  no 
;ilher  object  than  lo  conceal  from  him  lam  e  u  hib  oubtto 
waken. 

"  lu  Older  to  be  wilueases  of  this  se  oud  a  tobk  tl  o  o  miasio  met 
■,m  the  7lh  of  SeptciBlvr,  at  a  quarter  bofo  e  ax  o  the  n  or  ^  n  the 
*ai'd  St.  Michel,  at  l/  Charitfe.  The  e  h  y  ve  e  nformed  hat  the 
uveuing  before,  at  eight  o'clock,  Cnza  hod  bee  se  zed  w  b  headache, 
which  had  lormented  him  all  nlgbt,—  i  at  h  p.  n  baJ  oc  ns  one  1  Iho 
i^ensslion  of  besting  in  his  head,  and  that  he  had  bad  sonie  darting  sensa< 
lions  ill  his  ears.  Ten  nUimtea  before  nvc  o'clock  me  witnessed  the  epileptic 
attack,  chamctaiTzed  by  contracli^Hi  and  stiffness  of  the  lirabB, — by  ^!he 
lapettted  and  forciblo  tossing  of  ihe  head  backwards,— by  the  convulsive 
closing  of  the  eyelids, — by  the  retraction  of  the  globe  (>r  the  eye  towards 
the  roof  of  llie  orbit, — by  sighs, — by  screams, — by  insensibility  to  severs 
pinching, — and  by  the  biting  of  the  tjingue  between  the  teeth.  This  set 
of  ayuiptoins  lasled  for  about  five  minutes,  daring  whieb.  he  had  two 
ramiEsions  of  some  seconds  each,  and  thou  a  painful  relaxation  of  the 
Limbs,  and  seuso  of  general  exhausiiou. 

"On  the  lOlh  of  September,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  commission 
■net  again  at  the  house  of  M.  Itard,  in  order  to  continue  its  inquiries 
upon  Caznt;  the  latter  was  in  the  library,  where  conversatiim  had  been 
carried  on  with  him  till  half-past  seven,  at  which  time,  M.  FoiMac,  who 
had  arrived  ^nce  Cnzot,  a)id  had  'waited  in  an  ante-chamber  separated 
from  the  libraiyby  two  closed  doors,  and  a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  began 
\o  magnetize  him.  Three  minutes  afterwards  Caiot  said,  Ithitk  lliai 
FoUiac  il  ihei-e,  Jar  I  fed  myself  o}:pressed  and   ei^feebled.      At  the 
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Bipiratlon  ol'  eigliC  minutos  he  was  complelih  asleep  Ht  was  agaii 
qnestinned,  and  assured  us  that  tn  three  viLeka  fiom  thit  day,  ihal  U, 
ou  the  first  of  Octobe'   he  should  have  an  epi  t.ptic  paioxysin  at  ten 
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morning,  he  had  remained  in  his  own  chambei',  and  was  not  at  work; — 
that  at  (his  moment,  there  was  with  him  an  intelligent  man,  whose  vera* 
city  and  discretion  might  be  relied  upon ;  that  this  man  liail  not  told  him 
he  had  piadlcted  an  altacfc  for  that  day  ;^tho.t  it  appeared  tlint  since  the 
/th  of  SEplember,  M.  Foiasac  bad  bad  anme  cimmnnicnllou  with  Cazot, 
but  without  pei-milling  the  inference  tliut  he  had  in  any  way  readied  to 
him  his  prediction,  since,  on  the  contrary,  M.  Foiasac  attached  (he  higheB( 
importance  to  the  circumstance,  that  no  one  should  speak  to  the  patient 
on  the  subject  uf  what  he  had  announced.  At  five  miniLtes  before  twelve 
M.  Georges  went  up  into  a  room  situated  iromedialely  under  that  occu- 
pied by  Cazot,  and  in  one  minute  afterwards  he  came  to  inform  us  tha( 
the  attack  had  supervened.  We  hastily  ran  to  the  aiith  atory,  that  is, 
MM.  Goersenl,  Thillaye,  Marc,  Gueneau  de  Massy,  Itard,  and  the  Re- 
porter, where,  on  our  arrival,  the  watch  pointed  at  one  minute  to  twelve 
by  the  true  time.  Assembled  around  the  bed  of  C3Z0(,  we  distingmshed 
the  epileptic  pnroiyain  diaracterized  by  the  Mlowing  symptoms :  tetanic 
stiOness  of  the  body  and  of  the  limbs — towing  of  the  head,  and  cccasion- 
a1ly  of  the  truuk  of  the  body  backwards, — a  convulsive  retraction,  and 
uii-turning  of  the  eye,  ao  that  the  white  of  the'  eye  only  is  visible, — a 
very  remarliable  fullness  of  the  face  nndnecfc, — conti-action  of  the  jawa,— 
partial  convulsive  movements  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm 
and  fiire-drm; — soon  afterwards  so  decided  a  tetanic  at(ack.  that  the  trunk 
of  the  body  was  so  raiaed  as  to  form  the  segment  of  a  circle,  of  wMch  the 
nnly  basea  wore  formed  by  the  head  and  (he  feet;  which  movement! 
terminated  by  a  sudden  collapse.  A  few  momenta  after  this  attack,  that 
is.-after  one  minute  of  retaxatiou,  a  new  paroxysm,  similar  (o  tlie  preced- 
ing one,  took  place;  theie  were  uttered  inarticulate  aoiinde — bis  reapira' 
lion  very  frequent  and  interrupted, — the  laryni  being  rapidly  and  vio 
lontly  raised  and  depressed ;  and  the  pulse  beating  frain  133  to  160  in  r 
minute: — there  was  no  frothing  at  the  mouth,  nor  contraction  of  th« 
Quunfas  In  thn  inside  of  tiie  palm  if  the  band.     At  the  end  of  sii  mioutei 
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the  pBraiyem  termiriatBd  by  deep  sighs,  bj  rehxaUon  of  the  limbs,  uifl 
opening  of  tbe  eyelids. 

•'  The  invalid  fixfedali  astonished  lobk  upon  the  persons  present,  and 
Eomplained  of  being  pMufnlly  etilF,  especially  in  Ihe  right  arm. 
.  "  Althotigh  tha  commission  could  not  doubt  the  verilable  action  pro- 
jliiccd  by  luagnetisOi  upon  Cazot,  even  nitbout  his  knowledge,  and  at  a 
cerluin  distanoB  from  bim,  yet  ibey  desired  to  acqnire  a  newproof  iif  this 
sate ;— and  aa  it  had  been  proved  at  the  last  a&anoe,  that  M.  Foiesao  had 
had  some  comrannfcatioo  with  him,  and  therefore  migki  have  told  him 
that  he  hud  announced  !in  attack  for  the  1st  of  October,  the  comtnission 
Were  also  desirona,  while  submitting  Cazot  lo  same  new  trials,  to  lead  M. 
Foissac  lumself  into  error  as  to  the  day  on  which  hia  epileplic  should 
have  atmorfaced  aa  the  nest  for  the  relnrn  of  the  parojjsm.  By  thia 
plan  we  should  shelter  ourselves  from  every  species  of  connivance,  even 
aapposing  ihat  a  man,  whom  we  had  always  seen  honest  and  upright, 
could  poasibly  have  any  secret  or  collnsive  anderatauding  with  a  man 
without  education,  without  intelligence, — and  that  in  order  tu  deceive 
us.  We  will  confess  that  we  did  not  onrselves  do  this  iiyustice,  even  in 
thought,  to  eillier  die  one  or  the  other;  and  wo  feel  bound  to  render  the 
lame  t^atimony  to  MM.  Dnpotet  and  Chaplain,  of  whom  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  to  you.    . 

'The  commission  met  again  on  (he  6tb  of  October  at  hood,  in  the 
library  of  M.  Bourdnia,  at  which  hour  Cazot  arrived  there  vi^th  hia  child, 
M.  Foissac  having  been  invited  to  come  at  half-past  twelve:  he  was  exact 
to  bis  appointment,  and  remained  in  the  ante-room,  without  tbe  cogni- 
zance of  Cazot,  and  without  any  communication  with  us.  We  sent  to 
infonn  him,  however,  by  a  side  door,  that  Cazot  waa  sealed  on  a  sofa, 
placed  ten  feet  from  the  door,  which  was  closed,  and  that  the  commission 
requested  he  would  magnetize,  aud  awaken  him  also  at  that  distance,  ho, 
M.  Fuiaaac,  remaining  in  the  ante-room,  aud  Cajtol  in  the  library. 

"■At  twenty-three  minutes  before  one,  while  Caiot  was  occupied  wilii 
tbe  conversation  which  we  carried  on  among  onraelves,  or  examining  the 
pictures  which  adorn  the  library,  M.  Foiaanc,  placed  in  the  neit  room, 
began  lo  magnetize  him :  we  remarked  that  in  four  minutes  Cazot  began 
alightly  to  droop  the  eyelids — that  he  had  a  reatleaa  unquiet  air — and  that 
in  nine  minutes  he  was  aaleep.  M.  Gueraent,  who  had  attended  him  for 
his  cpiioptic  attacks  at  the  Hopilal  dee  Eufants,  aaked  him  if  ho  remem- 
bered bira; — he  anawered  affirmatively.  M.  Itard  inquired,  when  he 
Bhoold'  have  »  paroiyaro.  He  replied  that  it  would  be  this  day  foui 
■weeks,  (the  3rd  of  November,)  at  five  minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  then  asked  when  be  should  have  another,  to  which  he  answered, 
after  apparent  reflection  and  heaitatiou,  that  it  would  be  five  we  eks  after 
the  one  which  he  had  just  indicated — the  9th  of  December,  at  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning. 

**  The  praams  verbnl  of  this  alauce  having  been  read  in  the  preaence  of 
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M.  FoisSHC  in  order  Ihat  he  might  aign.  it  with  us,  we  wished,  as  it  hae 
Deen  above  remarked,  la  lead  bim  into  error:  and  in  reading  it  to  Mm, 
beforB  presenting  it  fof  signature  to  the  meniberB  of  the  commisaion,  the 
reporter  read,  thiit  the  firat  attack  of  Cazot  would  tuke  place  on  Sunday 
the  41h  of  November,  whereas  the  somnBmlinlist  had  fised  Saturday  the 
3rd.  He  [iraclised  the  same  deceit  with  regard  to  the  secend ;  and  M 
Foissac  loak  a  meraoranduni  of  Iheae  erroneous  iudicaliuns  as  if  ihey  had 
been  eioet ;  but  having  soma  days  afterwards  put  Cazot  iuto  Bomiiambu. 
lism,  as  he  was  accnstoined  to  do,  in  order  to  dispel  his  headaches,  he 
learned  frotti  him,  that  it  was  the  3rd  and  not  the  4lh  of  November,  1ha.t 
he  ought  to  liave  a  returu  of  ^B  fit.  and  be  iiiforoied  M.  Itard  of  this  on 
the  1st  of  November,  believing  that  there  had  been  an  error  in  the  pro- 
ces  verbal,  of  which,  nevertheless,  M.  Itard  maiiitainetf  the  assumed  cor- 
rectuesa. 

'■  The  coinmiaeion  again  took  all  the  necessaiy  precantioos  to  enable 
them  to  observe  the  attack  of  the  3rd  of  November ; — ihey  met  at  foar 
o'clocli  in  the  afternoon  at  the  house  of  M.  Georges;  they  learned  from 
him,— from  his  wife,— and  fpim  one  of  the  work-peopie,  that  Cazot  had 
gone  through  hia  customary  labor  all  the  morning,  till  two  o'olook  ia  the 
afternoon,  and  that  during  his  dinner,  he  had  complained  of  headache; 
that  nevertheless  he  had  returned  to  his  work,  but  that  the  headache 
inoreasing,  and  having  felt  giddy,  he  had  retii'ed  Jo  liis  own  room — had 
gone  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  MM.  Bonrdois,  Fouquier,  and  the  reporter, 
preceded  by  M.  Geoi^e,  then  went  up  staii-a  to  Cazol'a  room ;  M.  Geoi> 
ges  alone  went  in,  and  Tniiid  him  in  a  profonnd  sleep,  which  he  begged 
of  na  to  obaerve  through  the  door,  which  was  partially  open  to  the  staii^ 
ease,  M.  Gnorgea  spoke  loudlj  to  him — shook  him  rather  rudely,  pulled 
him  by  the  aim  without  awakening  him.  Cazot  was  than  seized  with 
(he  painfnl  symptoms  which  consdlute  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  and  preoiselv 
similar  to  that  which  we  had  fonnerly  observed  upon  bim. 

"  The  second  attack  announced  at  the  a&mce  of  the  6lh  of  October,  for 
the  9th  of  Decembei',  that  ia,  two  months  beforehand,  took  place  at  half 
past  nine,  or  a  quailer  of  an  hour  later  than  had  been  predicted,  and  was 
characterized  t>y  the  eame  precuraory  phenomena,  and  by  the  same 
^vmptoms  as  those  of  the  7th  of  September,  lat  of  October,  aud  the  3rd  of 
Kovember. 

"Lastly,  on  the  Ilth  of  February,  132S,  Cazot  fiied  the  period  of  a 
new  attack  for  the  Sand  of  the  following  Api-il,  at  five  minutes  before 
aonn:  and  this  announcement,  like  the  preceding  onea,  was  verifiod 
vrilhiD  Rve  minutea.  that  ia,  at  ten  minutes  before  twelve.  This  attacli 
wag  remarkable  for  ite  viiiieuce,  for  the  species  of  madness  with  which 
Cazot  bit  his  hand  end  fiire-Bim.— for  the  violent  aiid  repeated  shocka 
with  which  the  body  was  distoiled  and  for  its  having  lasted  lhirtjJ»e 
minutes,  when  M.  foisiat,  who  was  present,  magnetized  hirn  Very 
loan,  UiJB  convulsivj  Ma'«  yielded  to  the  state  of  magnetic  soni"aml>;iliHB. 
13 
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■!iti'ing  which  Cairil  got  otit  ol  bed,  sal  duwji  opon  a  chair,  aniil  said  Ihiil 
ha  was  very  much  fatigued ; — that  b«  shculd  liave  two  raare  uttoclca  oas 
o!  which  BhoLild  ha  oiaa  weeks  frora  to-morrow  (Jane  a3rd,)  at  threo 
laiuutea  after  sii.  He  wuulj  doI  Bx  the  secoiid  ittack,  becauae  he  muai 
tliink  of  what  would  lafca  place  beforehand,  (at  this  momBntheaeataway 
his  wife,  wbn  waa  preaeiil,)  nod  added,  that  ia  about  tlireo  weeha  ulW 
thenttackoftljeaSrdof  Jane,  ho  should  go  mad!  thathiamodncsa  would 
laM  three  days,  diii'iiig  which  iu^  should  be  bo  miscliievoas,  that  ho  should 
!i!taefc  every  body ; — that  he  should  even  ill-tieal  his  wife  and  bis  oliilil  ; 
that  he  ought  not  to  ba  left  alone  with  them ; — and  that  he  did  iiot  know, 
that  he  should  uot  kill  an  individoai  wlthont  inlooding  it.  It  would  ba 
UBceiSsary  to  bleed  biin  from  both  feet;  '  Ihea.'  said  he, '  I  thallhe  well /or 
the  moTiih  of  Augutl ;  tmi  once  cured,  the  disorder  aill  not  relsnt,  mltat' 
ever  circuiialaiicea  may  happen  to  me  aftermardi.' 

'•  Itwas  oil  Hjb  HSod  of  April,  that  all  thsse  pierisLous  we™  aunouijcad 
lo  us,  and  two  days  afterwards,  the  24tb,  Ca/.M  vriahing  to  Ettop  a  mii- 
aivay  liOTse  which  had  got  thabit  between  his  toeth,  wbb  violently  thrown 
d^nvn  against  ^e  wheel  of  it  cabriolet,  which  occawniBd  n  fracttire  of  the 
left  eopra-orbitary  ridge,  and  bruised  trim  horribly.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  Hopital  Beaujon.  where  he  died  oa  the  13tb  of  May.  On  inspecting 
the  body,  aiid  oponiiig  the  head,  there  were  f()und  tracB8  of  reOBQI  meiu- 
brauoiJB  inflammation, — puralent  collectiona  niidep  iho  integiimeala  of  the 
likuU,  and  at  Iha  extremity  of  the  dioroid  jilexus,  a  aiibatance  exferanlly 
white,  bt>t  yellowiBh  interuaDy,  and  whicli  ouDtaineJ  aime  small  bydat!^!% 

"  We  see  in  this  hiatoiy  a  yonog  man.  subject  fca-  yoai-s  tn  atlaclts  of 
c])ilBpsy,  for  which  he  had  been  treated  successively  at  Iho  Hopilal  iss 
Enfants,  Qud  at  SainJ  Lotiis,  and  iu  conseqneiKiB  of  which  he  had  heeo 
exempted  from  military  service.  Magnetism  seled  upon  him,  although 
he  was  perfecfly  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on, — and  ho  became  som- 
nambalist.  The  symptoms  of  his  diaordar  were  ameliorated  f  the  par- 
oxysms diminished  in  frequency-, — bia  headaches,  his  oppression  disap- 
peared nudar  the  inDnonee  of  ra^natism  ; — he  presciihed  for  himself  a 
treatment  appnjpriate  to-  the  nature  of  his  malady,  and  from  which  ha 
■-iromised  his  reatoratitnv.  Magnetized  withovt  his  kntiwUdge,  and  from  a 
lUtianee,  he  foil  into  sonmambulism,  and  wus  aronsed  from  it  vjith  Ihct 
same  promptitude,  as  if  be  had  been  magnetized  close  at  hand.  Finally, 
ho  indicated  with  extraordinary  precision,  one  or  !wo  months  beforehand, 
the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  return  of  the  opteptic  attack-     Yet  notrntlif 

lance  of  time,  and  even  for  attacks  ahkh  vordd  nener  taJce  ^ace,  h^  dii 
ntft  foresee,  that  in  t  wo  days  he  shimtii  meet  vnih,  a  fatitl  accident. 

"  Witiioat  attempting  to  reconcile  all  which  at  first  sight  is  apparently 
contradictory  in  sucli  a  history,  the  commission  would  draw  your  allou 
L'iOti  to  the  fact  Ilial  (iie  praviaions  of  Cazot  related  on/i/  to  hie  attacks:^- 
ihiL'  lliey  are  reducible  lo  the  knowledge  of  organic  uiodificationE  ia  him 
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■elf,  which  were  prupanug,  niid  wliicli  would  arrivo  as  the  neceasarj 
result  of  ihe  inlet-ior  JuactUnii ;  that  these  prevkioiis,  although  ef  greater 
BXleul,  are  really  piBciBely  similar  to  Ihoae  of  certain  other  e|)ileplicB,  who 
recognize  by  divers  pi-emouicory  symploms,  such  as  headache,  gidilliteSB, 
irriEubility,  the  aura  epilepltca,  tlmt  they  shall  soon  have  an  attack.  Is  it 
liieu  Eurprisiag,  that  these  Eumimmliulisls,  whiise  seiisatious,  as  yru  have 
5Beu,  are  ei^emely  acute,  should  be  nble  to  foresee  their  attacks  a  long 
time  previously,  according  to  some  syiuptoms,  or  interior  impressioDs, 
wliioh  escape  the  notice  of  waking  men  1  It  is  in  this  way,  geiiclemeu, 
that  we  may  midersland  the  pi-evislon  attested  by  Ai-etieus  in  two  parts 
ol'his  immortal  works, — by  Sauvages,  who  also  records  an  example, — ami 
by  Cabauis.  Let  us  also  add,  that  the  prevision  uf  Cazot,  was  not  abso' 
lute,  and  nnalterable,  but  conililioual ;  since  iii  preiticthig  an  artack.  he 
Bimauiiced  that  it  woald  not  take  place,  if  he  was  magnetized,  aad  that 
in  point  of  fact,  it  did  not  iaka  place : — the  prevision  is  tchelit/  orgOBie, 
wholly  intenor.  Thus  we  easily  anderstand,  why  he  did  not  foresee  bu 
event  mhoUy  exterior, — that  is  to  say,  that  aocidenC  led  him  to  meet  n  rmi- 
Bway  hoi'se, — that  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  try  to  stop  him,  and  that 
he  I'eceivsd  a  mortal  injury.  Thus  he  might  foresee  an  attack  which  was 
not  to  happen.  It  is  the  hand  of  a  watch,  which  in  a  giveu  time,  ought 
to  pass  over  a  certain  portion  of  its  Gicial  circle,  and  which  does  not  da- 
scribe  that  portiou,  because  tlie  watch  ie  broken." 

Cases  of  revealed  prevision  are  quite  as  cornmim  aa 
ihose  of  organic,  and  have  been  known  a  much  longer 
period.  Socrates  presented  a  remarkable  instance  of 
'his  kind.  He  inibrmed  his  disciples  that  he  possessed 
a  genius,  who  told  him  future  events  and  directed  hla 
conduct,  and  whom  he  never  failed  to  obey.  He  often 
warned  his  friends  (by  the  advice  he  told  them  of  his 
(jenius,)  against  certain  courses  of  action,  and,  in  every 
case  where  they  refused  to  profit  by  his  counsel,  disas- 
trous results  followed. 

He  predicted  all  the  events  of  any  importance  in  his 
own  life,  and  lastly,  his  death  and  its  mode.  After  sen- 
tence was  passed  on  him,  his  enemies  waited  but  the 
return  of  a  ship  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  night  be- 
fore the  vessel  was  expected  in,  his  disciples  were 
grievmg  bitleity  to  think  that  before  another  evening 
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tlie  pliilosopher  would  bo  taken  from  them  ;  he  informea 
the  sorrowful  group  around  him  that  the  ship  had  been 
injured  at  sea,  and  would  not  return  for  thiee  days  ;  and 
the  event  happened  as  he  predicted. 

Cazotte's  famous  prediction  was  verified,  even  to  the 
minutest  point,  in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution. 
Newnham  takes  it  from  La  Harpe  ;  you  cannot  fail  to  De 
intensely  interested  in  its  perusal — its  truth  is  undoubted. 

"It  appears  but  as  yesterday, ani  yet,  nevertheless, It  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1788.  We  were  diaing  with  one  of  our  brethren  at  iho 
Academy — a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  genlua.  The  company  was 
iivimeroua  and  diversified — couriers,  lawyers,  academicians,  etc,  and, 
according  to  custom,  tliere  had  been  a  niagalficeiit  dinner.  At  dessert, 
the  wines  of  Malvoisin  and  Conslaatia  added  to  the  gayety  of  the  gnesla 
that  sort  of  liberty  which  is  sometimes  forgetful  of  bon  ton:— we  had 
ariived  in  the  world,  jast  at  that  rime  when  anything  was  permitted  that 
wonid  raise  a  latigh.  Chamfort  had  read  to  us  some  of  his  impious  aiul 
liberrine  tales,  aud  even  the  great  ladies  had.  listened  wi^aut  having 
reconrsB  to  [heir  fans.  From  this  arose  a  delnge  of  jests  against  religion. 
One  qunted  a.  rirade  from  the  Pucelle;  another  recalled  the  philosophio 
lines  of  miderot— 

'  Et  des  boynux  du  difmier  prfltre, 

for  the  sake  of  applauding  tliem.  A  third  rose.  and.  holding  his  glass  \a 
his  hand,  exclaimed ;  ■  Yes,  get^Umen,  I  am  as  j«re  iluii  thtre  is  iw  God, 
,n  I  am  sire  thai  Homer  is  a  fool;'  and,  in  truth,  he  was  as  sure  of  the 
une  as  of  the  other.  The  conversation  became  more  serious  ;  much  ad- 
mirarion  was  expressed  on  the  tevolution  which  Yoltaire  had  effected, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  his  first  claim  to  the  repnlarion  he  enjoyed. 
He  had  given  the  previuling  tone  to  his  age,  and  had  been  read  in  the 
antechamber  as  well  as  in  the  drawing.room.  One  of  Ihe  guests  told  us, 
while  bursting  with  laughter,  that  his  hairdresser,  while  powdering  hia 
hair,  had  said  to  him :  '  J?o  yoa  observe,  tir,  that  aJthougk  I  am  but 
poor  nueerable  barber,  1  have  isc  more  religion  than  ang  olAer?'  W 
coitclodeci  ^t  Ihe  revoluliou  must  soon  be  consummated ;  that  it  wq| 
indispensable  that  snperaticion  and  bnacicism  should  give  place  to  philos  . 
ophy,  and  we  began  to  calculate  the  probability  of  the  period  when  Ibis 
should  be,  and  which  oE  the  present  company  should  live  to  sea  the  rcigt 
vfrcasoa.  The  oldest  complained  that  they  could  scarcely  flatter  them- 
■elves  with  the  hope;  Ihe  younger  rejoiced  that  they  might  entertain 
dtis  vary  pnbahle  expectation;   and  they  congratuUled  ibo   Acadara; 
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f»pecially  for  having  prepared  this  great  «wri,  and  for  having  been  iho 
great  rallying  point,  the  centre,  and  the  prime  mover  iif  the  liberty  ■^., 
thought. 

"  One  only  of  die  guests  had  not  taken  part  in  all  the  joyoasnaaa  of  this 
conTersntioQ,  and  had  even  gently  and  ehflarfully  cheofeed  oHr  splendiil 
enlhiiBiasm.  This  was  Caiotte,  an  amiable  and  original  man,  but  unbap- 
piiy  infatuated  with  the  reveries  of  the  illuniinati.  He  8p)ke,  and  with 
the  most  eerinus  tune.  '  Gentlemen.'  said  he,  '  be  satisfied  ;  you  will  all 
<ee  this  great  and  Bublime  revolution,  which  you  so  mnch  desire.  You 
know  that  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  prophesy ;  I  repeat,  you  wilt  see  it.' 
He  was  answered  by  the  commivi  r^oinder:  '  One  need  sot  ie  a  cotgiaror 
to  tee  that.'  '  Be  it  so  i  but  perhaps  one  must  be  a  little  mote  than  con- 
juror for  what  remains  tor  ma  to  leil  you  Do  yon  know  what  will  bo 
the  conseqiienoe  of  this  isvolution — it  bat  will  be  the  consequence  to  all 
of  yon,  and  what  will  be  the  imraediatB  result — the  well-established 
eSect — tlie  thoroughly  recognized  consequence  to  all  of  yon  who  are 
here  presentl'  'Ah I'  Bald  Condoroet,  Willi  bis  insolent  and  half-sup- 
pressed Bcoile,  'let  ns  hear — a  philoaojiher  la  not  sorry  to  encoonter  a 
prophet.'  'You,  Mootieur  do  Condorcet — you  will  yield  ap  your  last 
Oreath  on  the  flooi  of  a  dungeon ,  yon  will  die  from  poison,  which  you 
will  have  taken,  in  oiiler  lo  escape  from  eseculion — front  prison  which 
tie  happiaess  of  that  time  will  oblige  yon  to  carry  about  your  person.' 

"  At  first,  aatonishmeut  was  most  marked ;  but  it  was  soon  recollected 
that  the  good  Cazotte  is  liable  to  dreaming,  though  apparently  wide 
awake,  End  a  hearty  laugh  is  the  couBegueiico.  '  Monsieur  Cazotte,  the 
relation  which  you  give  ua  is  not  bo  agreeable  as  your  Diable  Amouraui,' 
l,anovelof  Caiolte'3.) 

•' '  But  what  diable  has  pot  into  your  head  this  prison,  and  this  poison, 
and  these  esoeudoiiers  1  What  can  all  these  have  in  common  with  phi- 
losophy and  the  reign  of  reaaon?  'Tbiaiseiaetly  whatlsay  toyoa;  it 
is  in  the  name  of  philosophy — of  hnmanily — of  liberty  ;  it  is  under  the 
reign  of  reason  that  it  will  happen  t«  you  thus  to  end  your  career;  and  it 
will  indeed  be  the  reign  of  reason,  for  then  she  will  have  her  temples, 
uid  indeed,  at  that  time,  there  will  be  no  other  temples  in  France  than 
the  temples  of  reason.'  '  By  my  truth,'  said  Chamfart,  with  a  sarcastio 
smile,  'you  will  not  be  tne  of  the  priests  of  those  templea.'  'I  do  not 
hope  it;  bjit  you.  Monsieur  de  Chamforl,  who  will  be  one,  and  most 
worthy  to  .be  so,  you  will  open,  your  veins  with  twenty-two  outs  of  t. 
razor,  ^nd  yet  yon  will  not  die  till  some  months  afterward.'  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  laughed  again.  'You,  Monsieur  Vicq  d'Azir, 
you  win  not  open  your  own  veins,  but  yon  will  oauae  yourself  to  ha 
bled  sis  times  in  one  day,  during  a  paroiyara  of  the.gottt,  in  order 
to  make  more  sure  of  yonr  end,  and  you  will  die  in  the  night.  Yoa, 
Monsieur  de  Nioolai,  you  will  die  upon  the  scaffold  ;  you.  Monsieur  Bailly 
fin  ihe  scalTold ;  yon,  Monsieur  de  Malesherbes,  on  tiin  scaffold.'  '  Ah  . 
12* 
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(!«!  be  thanked,'  exulaimei4  Saaclier,  '  it  seems  thai  Monsieur  has  no 
eye  bul  for  the  Academy;  ofic  he  haajust  luoile  a  temble  execution,  and 

,  thank  lieaven '    '  Yon  !  you  alio  will  die  upuu  the  scaSbld.' 

Oh,  what  an  admirable  guesser,'  was  uttered  on  all  aide!  ;  '  lie  has  swnni 
la  extarminat?  us  all.'  '  No,  it  ia  not  I  who  have  sworn  it.'  ,  '  Bul  shall 
wo,  Ihen,  be  conijiiered  by  the  Turks  or  the  Taitars?  Yet  again  .  .  .' 
'  Not  at  all ;  I  have  already  told  you,  you  will  then  be  governed  only  by 
philosophy— ^inly  by  reason.  They  who  will  thns  treat  you  will  te  ail 
philosophers — will  always  have  upon  their  lips  the  self-same  phrases 
which  yon  have  been  patting  forth  for  the  last  hour — will  repEjal  all  your 
maxims — and  will  quote,  ks  you  have  done,  the  verses  of  Dlderul,  and 
from  La  Pucelie.'  They  then  whispered  among  thiimselves:  '  You  see 
that  he  is  gone  mad  r  for  he  preserved  aU  Ibis  lime  the  most  serious  and 
solemn  manner.  '  Do  yon  not  see  that  he  is  joking  and  you  know  that, 
in  the  character  of  his  joke"  iheie  is  always  much  ot  the  raarvelluus.' 
'Tes,' replied  Chamfart,  '  bul  his  marvelloiisne"  la  not  cheerful ;  it  sa- 
vors too  much  of  the  gibbet  and  when  will  ill  ihi"  happen)'  'Sit 
yeara  wili  not  pass  over,  before  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  shall  be 
iiccorapliahed.' 

"  '  Here  are  some  astonishing  miracles  (and,  this  lime,  it  was  I  inynelf 
who  spoke),  but  you  have  not  included  me  in  your  list.'  'But  yon 
will  be  there,  as  an  eqoally  extraordinary  iniraele  i  you  will  ihen  be  n 
Christian.' 

"  Vehement  eiclamatioiis  on  all  sides  '  Ah  '  roplied  Chamforc,  '  I  am 
comforted;  if  we  shall  perish  only  when  Li  Harpa  shall  be  a  Clirislian, 
we  are  immorlal.' 

'"As  for  that,'  Ihen  observed  Madame  la  Duchease  de  Giamniont, 
'  we  women,  we  are  happy  to  be  counted  for  nothing  in  these  rsvolu- 
lions:  when  I  say  for  nothing  it  is  not  thai  ne  do  not  always  mix  our- 
selves up  with  them  a  little  bul  it  m  a  received  maxim  that  they  take 
no  notice  of  us,  and  of  our  ae\  '  Your  sex  ladies,  vrill  nol  protect  you 
this  time;  and  you  had  far  better  meddle  with  nothing,  for  you  will  be 
treated  entirely  as  men,  without  any  difference  whatever.'  '  But  what, 
Ihen,  are  you  really  lelling  us  of.  Monsieur  Cazotte  ?  You  are  preaching 
to  us  the  end  of  the  world.'  '  I  kftow  nothing  on  Ihis  subject ;  but  what 
I  do  know  is,  that  yon,  Madame  la  Ducliesse,  will  be  conducted  to  tbo 
scaffold,  you  and  many  other  ladies  wiih  you,  in  the  cart  of  the  eiecu- 
tionor,  and  with  your  hands  tied  behind  your  backs.'  'Ah!  I  hope 
that,  io  that  case,  I  shall  at  least  have  a  carriage  hung  in  black.'  '  No, 
madame;  higher  lafiios  than  yourself  will  go,  like  yo-n,\a  the  common 
car,  with  their  liaiida  tied  behind  them-'  'Higher  ladies!  what;  Iha 
princesses  of  the  blood?'  'Still  more  exalted  personages.'  Here  a 
jensiUe  emotion  pervaded  Ihe  whole  company,  and  the  countenance  of 
ihe  host  was  dark  and  l?i\"eiing  ;  they  bejnn  to  fool  that  tLo  joke  wa»  ■ 
■beriimo  too  serious 
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"  Mftdame  de  Gvaniinont,  in  nrder  lo  dissipate  Ihe  olouil,  look  no  notice 
ftf  iha  reply,  and  conteiiled  herself  with  saying  m  a  carelass  tone :  ■  Ynu 
lee  that  he  mill  not  leave  ma  enen  a  cenfettor.'  •  No,  inaduma.  you  wili 
not  hai-e  oue— Jieitlier  juu,  nor  any  one  besides.     The  last  victiin   tu 

whom  Lhis  favor  will  be  aflbrdeil  vtflll  be '     Hestoiiped  fur  a 

■  rarnnent  "VVell!  who  then  will  be  the  happy  mnrlal  to  whom  thia 
prerogative  will  be  glveuP'  '  Tis  the  only  one  whiuh  he  «ill  have 
Iheu  i-etaiued— and  that  will  be  the  king  of  FraDce.' 

"  The  master  of  tlio  housa  rase  hosllly,  and  every  one  wiLli  him.  He 
wnlked  up  to  M.  Cuzotte,  aud  addressed  b  n  w  lli  a  to  e  uf  deep  e  no 
tion:  '  My  dniir  Muusieiir  Cazotte,  this  mu  tul  joke  hna  laa  ed  long 
eaotigh.  You  carry  it  too  Eir — even  so  for  as  to  der  gata  f  ora  the  bc)i,i 
ety  in  which  you  are,  and  from  your  owQ  eharact«r  Cazotte  anawo  ed 
not  a  word,  and  was  pretmring  lo  leave,  v.\  eu  Madnme  de  &  hiqui  nt, 
who  always  sought  lo  dissipBle  Eeriuua  tho  ight  i  1  to  lest  te  tl  c  lost 
gayety  of  tho  party,  apprnanhed  him,  Baying  Montieur  he  pio|  het 
who  has  fovelolil  us  of  our  good  fortune,  yoii  ha^e  told  ns  nothing  of  your 
own.'  Ha  reuiaineil  silent  fiir  some  time,  n-ith  downcast  eyas.  '  Mad- 
nine,  have  you  evei'  read  tba  siaga  of  Joiiualeui  'm  Joeephiisf  '  YesJ 
who  has  uot  read  that !  But  auswer  as  if  I  had  .LVKr  read  it'  '  Well 
than,  imnJame,  during  the  siege,  a  mau,  for  seven  days  in  aocoeaHOn, 
went  round  Iho  rampaitB  of  the  city,  in  aight  of  the  boaiegers  and  be- 
sieged, ciyiug  inioeasinglv,  with  an  ominous  aud  lliunderiug  voice  :  Wo 
lo  Jemsalcm!— and  the  eeveuth  time  ha  cried  :  Wo  to  Jeritsuhm-^ae  to 
myielf!  And  at  that  moment  an  euonnoua  stone  projected  from  one  of 
Ihe  uiachinea  of  tba  besiegiug  army,  aud  struck  him  and  destroyed  him.'   ' 

Joan  of  Arc's  case  will  appropriately  follow  that  of 
Cazotte ;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history,  and  may  be 
relied  on  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Like  Socrates, 
she  openly  professed  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a 
familiar  genius,  whom  she  called  St.  Michael.  She  at 
length  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English,  by  whom  she 
was  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
uge),  regarded  as  a  witch  ;  they  tried  her  iis  a  heretic 
and  sorceress  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  after 
condemiiation,  burnt  her  at  Rouen.  1  will  take  the  ac- 
count from  Newnham ; 

"  On  the  13lh  of  Febniary.  1428,  on  which  Jie  disastrotia  balile  o( 
Bouvray-Sttiut-Denis  was  fought,  Joan  said  lo  M,  Robert  de  Eaudricoart 
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Sovemor  of  Vaiicouleurs,  that  the  ting  had  suffered  great  losses  bofi,(« 
Orleans,  and  would  esperience  farther  lossos  unless  she  were  sent  to 
blm.  Tlie  exaotituda  of  this  Hjiuounoement  determia^d  Baudricourl  to 
aend  her. 

"  The  nert  day,  on  her  departure,  many  persona  aeked  Joan  how  sho 
could  possibly  underrate  this  journey,  since  the  wholii  coantry  was  over- 
run with  soldiers ;  she  answered  that  she  ahoatd  lind  the  way  clear.  No 
accident  happened  to  her,  nor  to  those  who  accompanied  her,  and  even 
very  few  difEcullies  during  the  whole  journey,  which  lasted  eleven  days, 
through  an  enemy's  country,  at  the  eloae  of  winter,  over  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  and  intersected  by  several  deep  rivers. 

"  On  the  97th  of  February,  when  she  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
king,  a  man  on  horseback,  who  saw  her  passing,  employed  some  blas- 
phemous eipressioua.  Joan  heard  him,  and,  turjiingherhead.  said,  '  Ha, 
doat  thou  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  and  yet  so  near  to  death!'  In 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  this  man  fell  inW  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

"  The  following  month,  Joan  informed  the  docWra,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  examine  her  at  Poiotiers, — 

"  1.  That  the  Engliati  would  be  beaten ;  that  they  would  raise  ths 
seigB  [if  Orleans;  and  that  this  city  would  be  delivered  from  the  aaid 
Bngfish : 

"3.  That  the  king  would  be  conaeerated  at  Rhaims; 

"  3.  That  the  city  of  Paris  would  be  restored  to  its  loyally  ; 

'■  4.  That  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  return  from  England. 

"  The  king,  in  coiiicil,  having  determined  to  send  Joan  to  Orleans, 
they  commissioned  her  to  conduct  a  convoy  of  provisions,  of  which  the 
place  stood  in  the  greatpsl  need."  "  It  was  obeei*ved  to  her,  that  it  would 
lie  a  difficult  enterprise,  considering  its  fortiiicalians.  and  the  English  ba- 
licgers,  who  were  strong  and  powerful.  ■  By  the  help  of  my  God,'  an- 
swered she.  ■  we  will  put  them  into  Orleans  easily,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  pr^ent  us  nil  the  part  of  the  English.' " 

"  Tile  generals  of  Charles  VII.,  not  daring  to  take  the  route  which 
Joan  of  Arc  pointed  out  to  them,  the  convoy  was  obliged  to  tialt  at  some 
leagues  from  Orleans,  from  the  want  of  waler,  and  from  adverse  winds. 
Everybody  was  conlbunded  and  in  grief;  but  Joan  announced  that  the 
wind  would  soon  change,  and  that  the  proviaiona  would  be  easily  thrown 
into  the  town,  in  spile  of  the  English  ;  all  which  was  completely  verifjed. 

"The  English  retained  one  of  the  heralds  whom  Joan  had  sent  to 
summon  them  to  suriendei' ;— they  eveif  wislted  to  burn  him  alive  —and 
they  wrote  to  the. university  of  Paris  to  CLUsult  upon  tlia  subject :  Juan 
assured  them,  that  they  would  do  him  no  harm. 

■'When  Joan  appeared  on  the  redoabt  called  the  boulevard  de  la 
Belle-Croii,  to  summon  them  to  raise  the  siege,  these  loaded  her  with 
abuse,  especially  oile  of  the  officers,  to  whom  Joan  replied,  that '  he  spoke 
lalsely,  and  in  spite  of  them  all,  they  would  soon  depart;  btit  that  JU 
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WDiifi  iwDBr  tee  U,  and  ttiat  many  of  hia  people  would  be  killed.  In  fact 
when  the  fort  of  Toiirnelles  was  taken  this  ofGcer  wished  to  make  hia 
escape  by  the  bridge  which  separated  the  fort  from  the  suburbs;  but  an 
arch  gave  way  iieneath  his  feet,  and  he,  with  ail  hia  men,  were  drowned, 
"  Having  introduced  the  convny  of  proviaiona  and  amrauiiition  into 
Orleans,  Joan  foretold  to  the  inhabitants,  that  in  five  daya  not  an  English 
man  would  remain  before  their  walls. 

.  "  On  the  6th  of  May,  Joan  informed  her  confessor,  that  on  the  neil 
d^  sha  should  be  wounded  above  the  bosom,  whilo  before  the  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  And  in  fact  she  received  a  lance  between  the  neck 
Bud  the  shoulder,  which  passed  out  nearly  half  a  fool  behind  the  neck. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7lh,  her  hoat  having  invited  her  to  partake  of 
Boma  fish  which  had  been  bronght  hiai,  she  daaired  him  to  keep  it  fill 
night,  because  she  would  then  bring  him  a  stranger  who  would  do.  hie 
part  in  eating  it.  Sha  added,  that  after  having  taking  the  Tournelles,  she 
would  repass  the  bridge — a  prauiise  which  seemed  impossible  to  any 
body ;  bat  which  zievertheless  was  fullilled,  like  all  the  other  impossibili. 

"The  irresolution  of  the  king  was  the  greatest  punishment  to  Joan! — 
'I  shall  only  continue  for  a  year,  and  a  very  little  mare,'  aaid  she;  'I 
must  try  to  employ  llial  year  well.* 

"  The  Duchesae  d'Alen9(in  was  greatly  alarmed,  on  aeoing  her  husband 
Bt  the  head  of  the  army,  which  was  about  to  enforce  the  coronation  of 
Ihe  king,  at  Kheima.  Joan  told  her  to  fear  nothing — that  ahe  would 
bring  him  hack  aafo  and  sound,  and  in  a  better  condition  than  he  was  at 

"  At  the  attack  of  Jargean,  the  Due  d'Alen^on  was  attentively  recoii- 
noitering  the  outworks  of  the  town,  when  Joan  told  him  to  remove  from 
the  epot  on  which  he  was  standing,  or  that  he  would  be  killed  by  aome 
warlike  missile.  The  duke  removed,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
R  gentleman  of  Arijnu,  by  the  name  of  M.  de  Lade,  was  struck  in  the  very 
place  which  tbs  duke  had  just  left. 

"  The  English  generals,  Talbot,  Searles,  and  Falstaff,  having  arrived, 
with  foiir  thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of  the  Ciistle  of  Beaageuie,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege  oi  that  place.  Joan  predicted  that  the  English  would 
not  defend  themselves— would  be  conquered,  and  that  this  triumph' 
would  bo  almost  bloodless  on  the  part  of  the  royal  army ;  and  that  there 
would  be  Eery/cw— not  quite  to  aay  na  one — killed  of  the  French  com. 
batants.  In  truth,  they  lost  but  one  man,  and  almost,  all  the  Elnglfsli 
were  killed  or  taken. 

"Joan  had  lold  the  king  not  to  fear  any  waul  of  troops  for  the  expedii 
frm  to  Rheima,  for  thai  there  would  be  plenty  of  persons,  and  many 
would  follow  him ;  in  truth,  the  aimy  increased  visibly  from  day  to  day 
Ui-3  nnmhered  twelve  thousand  men  by  the  end  of  June,  1439. 

'  When  the  armj-  had  arrived  bsfora  TroyeB,  that  city  shut  its  gate^ 
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and  refuGod  to  yield,  \ller  five  days  wailing,  aud  usoIosb  e9brts  QrcBpit» 
lation.  ths  inajociCy  of  the  council  advised  to  return  t<i  Gien ;  but  Joaa 
declared  that  in  less  than  three  days  alie  wouM^  introduce  tlie  king  ioti 
the  city,  by  favor  or  by  force.  The  chancellor  said  that  they  would  even 
wiut  wx  days,  if  thay  could  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  her  pcomiaeB.  '  DirabI 
nolhing,'  said  alis — '  you  will  be  master  of  the  city  to-morrnvi.'  Imma- 
Uialely  preparations  ware  nuuls  for  the  projeelad  assault,  which  so 
alaruied  the  inhabitants  and  llieir  gariison,  that  they  capitulated  next  day. 

"  Charles  feared  that  the  chy  of  Rhelnis  would  oppose  a  long  resist- 
nnce  to  his  arms,  and  that  it  would  be  difiBcuU  to  malte  himself  master 
of  it,  because  he  waa  deficient  in  artillery.  '  Have  no  doubt,'  said  Joan, 
'  ibr  the  citizens  of  Ihe  Iowa  of  Rbeims  will  anticipate  you.  Before  yon 
are  close  to  the  city,  the  inhabitants  will  surrender.'  On  the  16th  of  July, 
the  principal  iuhabitatils  of  the  city  laid  its  keys  ul  the  feet  of  tlte  king. 

"  During  her  captivity,  Joan  made  the  following  predictions,  on  the 
first  of  March,  H30,  in  the  presence  of  filly.niue  witnesses,  whose  nacnea 
are  given  faithfully  by  M.  le  Brnu  de  Charmeltes:— '  Befora  seven  years 
lire  past,  Ihe  English  will  nbaiidon  a  larger  prize  tljan  thay  have  dona  be- 
fore Orleans,  and  wUl  lose  everything  in  France.  Thay  will  esperienoa 
the  severest  loss  Ihey  have  ever  felt  in  France;  and  this  will  be  by  a 
great  victory  which  God  will  bsetow  upon  the  French.' 

"  Faris  was  actnally  retaken  by  the  French,  ander  the  command  of  the 
Marshal  do  Eicheuionl,  and  the  Count  de  Dnnois,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1436. 

"  As  to  the  great  victory  which  should  prove  so  fatal  to  the  English,  M. 
la  Brun  thinks  may  be  understood  either  the  battle  of  Tormigny,  gained 
by  the  French  in  1450,  and  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  iNormandy, 
or  the  battle  of  CasWllon,  fought  in  1453,  in  which  Ibe  renowned  Gen. 
Talbot  perished,  and  which  completed  the  submission  of  la  Guienne  to 
France. 

"  In  order  to  explain  the  expression,  will  lots  eiietytkiag  in  Frana;,  the 
same  author  recalls  tba  lact,  that  the  people  in  general  restricted  the  term 
Franca  to  what  had  originally  composed  theimniediatedominionorMugo 
Capet  and  his  successors,  as  I'lsle  de  France,  rOrlennnaia,  la  Berri,  la 
Touiaine,  etc.  Thus  Joan  of  Arc,  born  at  Domramy,  at  Iha  extremity  of 
la  Champagne,  said  that  St.  Michael  had  ordered  her  to  go  into  France.' 

Lady.  I  have  been  reading  a  somewhat  similar  ac. 
count,  belonging,  I  presume,  to  the  same  class,  in  the 
"  Ifse  of  the  Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind,"  by  Moore ; 
he  says : 

"  There  is  another  form  of  snperi 
which  we  can  scsrcaly  discove 
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nndoroloped  facally,  whiuh,  in  anollier  slate,  may  be  proper  to  man. 
Pae  nature  end  characlor  of  this  strange  endowment  will  be  beat 
eipresBed  in  the  Iimguage  of  one  who  believed  himself  to  be  p)saBaaed 
of  it.  Hoinrieli  Zechokke.  a  [cau  lemacfcable  fov  the  extent  of  his  honnr- 
nhle  labors  sB  a  alalesman  and  an  author,  aolemuly  writes  the  following 
passage  in  his  aulobingraphj :  '  It  baa  happeood  to  me  Bonielimes,  oil 
my  first  meeting  with  Btrangefs,  as  I  sitenlly  listened  to  their  discourse, 
that  tlieir  forGter  life,  with  incity  (rifling  circumBtances  therewith  con- 
nected, or  frequently  aouie  particulai-  Bcena  in  that  life,  has  passed  quits 
involuntarily,  and,  as  it  were,  dream-lilce,  yet  perfectly  distinct,  beibre 
me.  During  this  time  I  usually  feel  ao  entirely  abaorbcd  in  Ihc  cojitem- 
plation  of  the  stranger's  life,  that  at  last  I  no  ionger  see  clearly  the  fiioo 
of  the  unknown  wherein  I  undesignedly  read,  uof  distinctly  hear  the 

raenlory  on  the  tost  of  their  features.  For  a  long  time  I  lieid  aiicfi 
visions  as  delusions  of  the  fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  ma 
even  thedress  and  emotions  of  the  actors,  moms,  fun]ilnre,aiid  otlier  acces- 
sories.' He  was  at  length  astonished  to  fiud  his  dream-picaii'es  inva- 
riably confirmed  as  realiiies,  aud  he  relates  this  instance  as  an  eianiple 
of  his  visionary  gift;  'One  day,  in  tlie  city  oFWaldahut,  I  entered  an  inn 
(the  Vine)  in  company  with  two  young  stndenta.  We  supped  with  a 
numerous  company  at  the  table  d'hole,  where  the  guests  were  making 
vary  merry  wifli  the  peouliariliea  ot  the  Swiss,  with  Mesmor's  magnet- 
ism, Lavater'B  physiognomy,  etc  One  of  nnj  corapaniona,  whoso  national 
pride  was  woanded  by  their  mockery,  begged  me  to  make  some  reply, 
particularly  to  a  handsome  young  man  who  sat  opposite  to  ua,  and  who 
had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license.  This  man's  life  was  at  that 
maiuent  presented  to  my  mind.  I  turned  to  him,  and  asked  whether  be 
would  answer  ma  candidly  if  I  related  to  him  some  of  the  moat  secret 
paaaages  of  his  life,  I  knowing  as  little  of  him  personally  aa  lie  did  of  me. 
Ua  promised,  if  I  wei'e  correct,  to  admit  it  frankly.  I  then  related  what 
my  vision  had  shown  me,  and  the  whole  company  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  private  biatory  of  the  young  merchant — his  Bchoo!  years,  his 
youthfol  errors,  and,  lastly,  with  a  fault  committed  in  reference  to  ib.e 
sirong-box  of  his  principal.  1  described  the  uniiiliabited  room  with 
whitened  walls,  where,  to  the  light  of  the  brown  door,  on  a  table,  stood 
D  black  money-box,  etc.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  dnruig  tha  whole 
narrative,  which  I  alone  occasionally  iuten'upted  by  inquiring  whether  I 
Bpoke  the  truth.  The  startled  young  man  conlitmed  every  particular, 
aud  even,  what  I  hod  acarcely  expected,  the  last  mentioned.  TouchoS 
by  hia  candor,  I  shook  hands  with  him,  sud  said  no  irxre.  He  is,  jmib 
ibty,  still  liring.'* 
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SOMNAMBULISM. 


Lady.  I  have  been  reading  Dendy's  Phdosophy  of 
Mystery,  and  have  marked  a  number  of  cases  which 
seom  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  some  of  the  stages 
of  fascination. 

He  says  that  somnambulism  is  the  most  perfect  para- 
dox among  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  as  it  exhibits  actions 
without  a  consciousness  of  them;  indeed  so  complete 
18  suspension  ol  sensibility  that  contact,  nay,  intense 
inflictions,  do  not  produce  that  mental  consciousness 
which  IS  c^l^,ul^ted  to  excite  alarm  or  even  attention. 

He  sajs  that  in  London,  1833,  a  man  was  brought 
before  Alderman  Thorp,  who  had  a  parcel  cut  from  his 
arm,  although  he  had  strapped  it  tightly  on  to  prevent 
this,  as  he  was  often  falling  asleep  during  his  walk. 
Yet,  even  then,  he  usually  took  the  parcels  io  the  proper 
directions. 

The  crew  of  a  revenue  boat,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  picked  up  a  man 
Bwimmiug  in  the  water.  He  had,  it  appeared,  left  his 
house  about  twelve,  and  walked  two  miles  over  a  most 
dangerous  path,  and  had  swam  about  one  mile.  After 
he  was  taken  into  the  boat  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  not  still  in  his  warm  bed  at  home. 

In  1834,  Marie  Pan  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  at 
Boideaux,  France ;  hex  left  arm  and  hand  covered  with 
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deep  and  bieeding  gashes,  its  tendons  projectiug,  and  the 
bones  broken.  She  had,  in  her  sleep,  gone  into  a  loft  to 
cut  wood  with  a  liedging  bill ;  thinking  she  was  cutting 
the  wood,  she  had  hacked  her  forearm  and  hand  until 
dlie  fainted  away  and  fell,  bathed  in  her  own  blood. 
She  had  fell  no  pain,  but  merely  a  sensation,  as  if  the 
parts  were  pricked  with  pins. 

In  1832  some  fishermen  near  Brest,  in  France,  were 
surprised  at  finding,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moraing,  a 
boy  about  twelve  years  old,  up  to  his  waist  in  the  sea, 
fishing  for  flounders,  of  which  he  drew  up  five  or  sis. 
Their  surprise,  however,  was  increased  to  wonder 
when,  on  approaching  him,  they  found  he  was  fasi 
asleep.  He  was  taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  but  waa 
immediately  afterward  attacked  with  a_  raging  fever. 

In  18 — ,  says  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  Dresden  was  the 
scene  of  a  melancholy  spectacle.  As  early  as  seven  ir. 
the  morning  a  female  was  seen  walking  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  this  city,  apparently  occupied 
in  prepaiing  some  ornaments  as  a  Christmas  present. 
The  house  stood  as  it  were  alone,  being  much  higher 
than  those  adjoining  it,  and  to  draw  her  from  her 
perilous  situation  was  impossible.  Thousands  oT  spec- 
tators had  assembled  in  the  streets.  It  was  discovered 
to  be  a  handsome  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  a  master  baker,  possessing  a  small  independ- 
ence, bequeathed  to  her  by  her  mother.  She  continued 
her  terrific  promenade  for  hours,  at  times  sitting  on  the 
parapet  and  dressing  her  hair.  The  police  came  to  the 
spot,  and  various  means  of  preservation  were  resorted 
to.  In  a  few  minutes  the  street  was  thickly  strewn 
with  straw,  and  beds  were  called  for  from  the  house, 
but  the  heartlesa  father,  influenced  by  the  girl's  step- 
IS 
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mother,  refused  them.  Nets  were  suapendod  from  tha 
balcony  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  neighbors  fastened 
sheets  to  their  windows.  AD  this  time  the  poor  girl 
was  walking  in  perfect  unconsciousness,  sometimes 
gazing  at  the  sky,  and  at  others  singing  or  talldng  to 
herself.  Some  persons  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
roof,  but  dared  not  approach  her  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences if  they  awoke  her.  Towards  eleven  o'clock 
she  approaciied  the  very  verge  of  the  parapet,  leaned 
forward  and  gazed  upon  the  multitude  beneath ;  every 
one  felt  that  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  had  arrived. 
She  rose  up,  however,  and  returned  calmly  to  the 
window  by  which  she  had  got  out.  When  she  saw 
there  were  lights  in  the  room,  she  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  which  was  re-echoed  by  thousands  below,  and 
fell  dead  into  the  street. 

Doctor.  You  have  extracted  all  that  is  worth 
noticing  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mystery ;  for  a  man  is 
certainly  unfit  to  treat  on  physiology  who  believes,  like 
Dendy,  that  electricity  is  the  source  of  life,  and  who, 
driven  to  confess  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  several  cases 
of  apathetic  trance  produced  by  fascination,  which  he 
quotes,  says,  "  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  true,  that  they  were 
unconscious  of  the  operation ;  but  even  this  is  not  safe. 
Pain  is  given  us  as  warning  against  extreme  injmy, 
that  by  our  complaint  or  suffering,  the  surgeon's  mind 
may  be  on  its  guard." 

Newnham  says  that  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism 
are  established  and  i-ecognixed  by  the  antagonists  of 
fascination.  And  that  in  fact  the  knowledge  of  som- 
nambulism rescues  many  of  these  natura.  phenomena 
from  the  alledged  dominion  of  sorcery  and  of  the  black- 
art.  under  which  they  have  been  classed  by  the  ignoranl 
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and  the  shovf-sighted,  and  restores  them  to  their  propei 
position  as  tlie  natural  effects  of  natural  causes. 

Deiidy,  continually  rusliing  into  dilemmas  from  which 
he  cannot  extricate  himself  without  overthrowing  his 
former  positions,  remarks.  "That  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  imparted  by  tractions,  the  phenomena  of 
excited  somnambulism  are  similai'  or  preciseSy  to  those 
spontaneously  occurring."  "In  a  word,  mesmerism  is 
true  in  part :  it  may  induce  catalepsy,  somnambulism, 
exalted  sensation,  apathetic  sensibility,  suspended  circu- 
lation, even  death.  Clairvoyance  and  prophecy  alone 
are  the  impositions  as  regards  its  effects,"  etc. 

In  both  cases  the  parties  remember  nothing  whatever 
of  the  recm-rences  experienced  in  sleep-waking.  The 
actions  of  many  natural  sleep- waiters  explain  the  origin 
of  many  stories  of  pixey  and  fairy,  who  would  enter,  in 
some  cases,  the  houses  of  their  friends  at  night,  and  do 
up  all  their  work  for  them,  and  in  others  cause  much 
trouble,  to  whom  they  bore  ill-will,  by  breaking  their 
crockery,  ovei-tuming  chairs,  etc.  A  tailor  in  this  city, 
who  worked  for  a  shop  which  furnished  suits  made  to 
order  at  twenty-four  hours  notice,  had  taken  a  coat  to 
finish  by  the  next  morning,  under  the  expectation  of  his 
wife  assisting  him.  Arrived  at  home,  his  wife  was  ill, 
and  unable  to  do  anything  to  help  him  beyond  sewing 
the  sleeves.  He  worked  steadily  at  his  task  during  the 
day,  but  so  much  did  his  unusual  efforts  exhaust  him, 
that  despite  himself  he  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart, 
for  he  dreaded,  with  good  reason,  the  loss  of  his  situation 
from  the  disappointment  of  his  employers.  When 
roused  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  he  hastily  pre- 
pared to  resume  his  work,  when,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
Bieait,  he  found  the  coat  perfectly  finished,  and  done  too. 
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he  confi:ssed,  in  a  much  better  manner  than  A  was  possi 
ble  for  him  to  do  it.  Immediately  ].erceiving  that  il 
was  the  deed  of  his  guardian  angel,  he  fell  on  his  kneci 
and  gave  thanks.  He  Lold  me  that  it  was  the  only  W3.y 
in  which  the  coat  could  have  been  made ;  for,  on 
account  of  his  exertions  the  preceding  day,  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  working,  and  the  next  morning  could 
do  little  more  than  stand.  He  had  evidently  risen  in  the 
night  and  finished  the  coat  himself,  and  must  have  done 
this  in  complete  darkness,  for  a  light  would  have,  in  all 
probability,  (owing  to  a  peculiar  state,)  awakened  his 
wife,  and  they  had  but  one  room. 

Marcus,  the  freedman  of  Pliny,  dreamed  that  a 
barber,  sitting  on  bis  bed,  had  shaved  him,  and  awoke 
well  trimmed ;  Marcus  had  unconsciously  shaved  him- 
self. Dendy  mentions  that  early  one  morning,  at  a 
farm-house  in  Sussex,  England,  an  immense  number  of 
foot-prints  were  observed  by  the  men  about  a  gate, 
which  were  not  there  over  night.  On  their  return  the 
servant  girl  was  relating  her  dream;  that  she  was  told 
the  cows  had  got  into  a  wrong  field,  and  that  she  had 
gone  out,  opened  the  gate,  and  driven  them  back.  She 
had  been  observed  by  one  of  the  family  perfmming  her 
dream.  A  young  gentleman  at  Brenstein  was  seen  to 
rise,  get  out  of  his  window  on  the  roof,  and  take  a 
brood  of  young  magpies  from  their  nest,  and  wrap  them 
in  his  cloak.  He  then  returned  quietly  to  his  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  related  his  dream  to  his  two  brothers. 
They  had  slept  with  him  and  witnessed  thia  feai,  of 
which  he  would  not  be  persuaded  until  they  showed  him 
the  birds  in  his  cloak. 

Dr.  Gall  relates  a  case  of  a  Mr.  Roggenback,  who 
informed  him,  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  that  he 
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nad  been  a  aomnambuHst  from  infancy.  In  this  state 
his  tutor  had  made  him  read,  look  for  places  on  the 
map,  {and  which  he  found  more  readily  than  awake,) 
and  perform  manv  other  actions,  all  of  which  he  per 
formed  more  readily  than  in  his  waking  moments.  Al! 
this  time  bis  eyes  would  be  open  and  fixed ;  he  did  not 
move  them  in  the  least,  but  would  turn  his  head  to  vary 
their  direction. 

A  E.tory  is  credited  to  Professor  Upham  of  Bowdoin 
College,  relating  to  a  farmer  who  rose  in  his  sleep,  went 
to  his  barn,  and  thrashed  out  five  bushels  of  rye  in  the 
dark,  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  with  great 
exactness.  Captain  Brown,  of  Portland,  Me.,  while  at 
sea,  became  very  ill  and  confined  to  his  berth.  Those 
on  board  noticed  a  peculiar  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  his 
limbs.  Though  encompassed  by  timber,  and  unable  to 
go  on  deck,  he  saw  distinctly  all  that  passed  aroL;id 
him ;  describing  many  vessels  that  passed  his  own, 
together  with  several  at  a  great  distance,  at  anchor; 
and  told  al!  that  took  place  on  board  of  them.  His 
descriptions  were  confirmed  in  every  instance  where  it 
was  possible  to  make  inquiry. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  John  Wise,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
aptly  conclude  our  cases  of  natural  somnambulism  ; — 


"  From  Ilie  age  of  ten  to  fiftaen,  it  waa  almost  a  nightly  habit  with  r,« 
to  get  ap  fi-om  my  bed  and  ti-avel  through  the  wlinle  house.  unbnrHug  the 
doora  and  walking  through  the  different  aparlmenta  with  the  greatest  easa 
in  utter  darkness,  sometimes  anlackmg  the  back  door,  and  travelling  into 
ibe  yard  and  out-houses,  stopping  at  different  places,  attd  examining,  ap- 
parently with  ths  nicest  precision,  such  articlea  aa  happened  to  fall  in  my 
way. 

"  Yet  after  being  awakened,  not  the  alighleat  recollection  remained  of 
what  had  happentd.  During  same  of  these  noctnrna.  excursions,  I  open 
sd  a  dr)rmar  window,  and  crawled  out  thence  to  the  very  apex  of  the 
roofl     On  one  of  these  ocoasioa",  after  getting  on  the  top  of  the  hoose,  1 
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was  awakened  by  a  slight  shower  of  Tain,  and  it  was  with  difflinilty  I 
UuHle  a  safe  descent  by  vtaj  of  tiia  next  neighbor's  house,  wliich  obliged 
me  to  reuse  the  lamily  in  fn'der  to  get  back  to  my  bed  again. 

"The  most  singular  feat,  however,  tha,  I  performed  in  the  aomiiatnbn 
lie  stats,  was  a  situation  tbat  I  got  into,  out  of  which  I  could  not  extriciite 
myself  again  in  a  waking  state,  neither  could  I,  upon  trial,  wilhcul  the 
assistance  of  eomething  to  step  on  first,  get  into  it  again.  The  room  io 
vhich  I  slept  at  this  lime,  had  in  it  an  old-fashioned  cradle  of  doable 
Btigth,  made  for  twin  babes.  This  was  placed  npon  a  long  narrow  keg, 
which  stood  on  its  ends,  so  that  when  atanding  alongside  of  it,  the  sides 
of  the  cradle  cime  within  two  inches  of  my  chin,  and  it  was  so  poised, 
that  a  slight  p  ponderaiice  either  way  would  capsize  it.  During  one  of 
my  nocturnal  erambulauons  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  same  means  I 
got  into  this  .adle,  without  the  assistance  of  Bnythbg  that  would  enable 
me  to  step  i  f,  suve  some  strange  inexplicable  cause.  It  was  a  cold  win- 
ter night,  aiid  I  became  awakened  while  in  the  act  of  pulling  books  fi'om 
around  me,  which  were  in  the  cradle  at  the  time.  After  being  perfectly 
awakened,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  caution  to  support  my  centre  <if 
gravity,  until  I  had  called  the  aBsialaQce  of  some  of  the  family  to  enable 

■'  In  the  somnambulic  state,  I  am  told  my  eyes  are  wide  open,  and 
have  a  glassy  appearance.  Allhnugli  I  would  answer  questions,  and  talk 
freeli-  jn  subjects  that  were  indicated  by  my  conduct,  yet  it  was  next  to 
unposaible  to  awaken  me  by  any  other  proceaa  than  the  applicauon  of  cold 
water.  After  a  more  advanced  age.these  symptoms  have  taken  adifferent 
form,  my  nightly  perambulaticDB  being  H^nfined  to  my  chamber,  and  they 
are  more  pailicularly  connected  with  the  organs  of  hearing  and  vision. 
It  does  appear,  that,  like  the  inner  vision  withoat  the  aid  of  the  external 
eye,  there  is  also  a  distinct  faculty  of  hearing,  iudependent  of  the  external 
ear.  This  has  been  experienced  by  persons  of  my  acquaintance.  I  have 
frequently  liastened  to  the  place  from  whence  sounds  appeared  to  come. 
Generally  it  appears  to  be  the  calling  of  my  name,  by  persona  whose 
voice  I  can  recognize ;  but  the  most  frequent  delusions  are  through  the 
eye.  These  symptoms,  from  their  frequency,  although  not  fearful  in  them- 
selves, have  been  of  late  a  source  of  annoyance,  and  they  always  occur  in 
a  half-wakiiig  condition.  The  clearer  and  smoother  the  chamber  in 
which  I  Bleep,  the  less  am  I  annoyed  with  these  delusions.  Of  these 
symptoms  and  their  opemtions,  T  have  a  tolerable  distinct  recollection 
afterwards.  I  generally  find  myself  Mtting  up  in  bed,  in  the  act  of  getting 
up  and  moving  towards  the  ol^ects,  which  mostly  appear  to  be  human 
.  beings,  and  often  persons  of  my  acquaintance.  Although  tliis  happens  t« 
me  in  a  lialf-waking  condition,  still,  I  possess  the  faculty  of  reasiming 
within  myself  upon  the  necessity  of  not  minding  tliese  deluaiDUB,  hal 
■eldom  become  perfectly  satisfied  until  I  get  up  and  try  to  luuch  the 
atfJBCt    but  invariably  get  a^vako  on  being  touched  by  anotlier  person, 
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After  being  awakened,  it  haa  often  appeared  to  me  that  a  conflii.l  iiad 
been  going  on  between  the  material  and  spiritual  functions." 

Ladv.    Is  somnambulism  ever  induced  by  disease? 

Doctor.  There  have  been  a  great  number  of  cases 
recorded  by  the  medical  profession,  in  which  illness 
developed  the  faculty,  and  when  restored  to  health  it 
would  be  lost.  Many  of  these  cases  present  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  induced  prevision,  clairvoyance,  etc. ;  and, 
what  will  seem  a  strange  fact  regarduig  the  matter, 
none  ever  think  of  doubting  them,  not  even  the  most 
bitter  opponents  of  fascination ;  yet  speak  of  them  in 
connection  with  fascination,  and  you  will  but  excite  their 
anger. 

We  find  a  case  published  by  two  French  gentlemen 
of  this  character.  The  patient  predicted  a  detail  of  the 
principal  events  that  should  happen  to  her  in  the  course 
of  the  following  years, — of  the  maladies  to  which  she 
would  be  subjected, — of  (he  remedies  which  would  be 
necessary, — of  the  effect  of  these  remedies, — of  the 
crisis  which  she  would  experience, — and  of  the  precise 
period  of  her  cure  ;  all  of  which  were  substantially  cor 
rect  and  accomplished. 

Lauv,  Do  medicines  ever  produce  symptoms  similar 
to  these  1 

Doctor.  Quite  a  large  number  of  cases  produced  by 
medicinal  substance,  are  also  recorded ;  the  cases  vai-y 
from  those  of  intense  mental  exaltation  and  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  catalepsy  and  trance. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  describing  the  effects  of  Indian 
iiemp,  tells  us  that  in  a  lad  of  excellent  habits,  ten  dropa 
of  the  tincture  induced  the  most  amusing  effects.  A 
shout  of  laughter  ushered  in  the  symptoms,  and  atransi' 
Hon  state  of  cataleptic  rigidity,  occurred   for  two  ol 
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three  minutes.  lie  enacted  the  part  ot  a  rajah  giving 
orders  to  his  courtiers;  he  could  recognise  none  of  hia 
fellow-students  or  acquaintances  ;  all  to  his  mind  seemed 
as  altered  as  his  own  conditioo ;  he  spoke  of  many 
j'ears  having  passed  since  his  student  days;  described 
his  teachers  and  friends  with  a  piquancy  a  dramatisi 
would  envy ;  detailed  the  adventures  of  an  imaginary 
series  of  years,  his  travels  and  his  attainments  of  weaitb 
and  power ;  he  entered  on  discussions  of  I'eJigious,  sci- 
entific, and  political  topics  with  astonishing  eloquence, 
atid  disclosed  an  extent  of  knowledge,  reading,  and  a 
ready  apposite  wit,  which  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  altogether  unprepared  for.  For  three  hours  and 
upwards  he  maintained  the  character  he  at  first  assumed, 
and  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  dignity  perfectly  becoming 
his  high  assumption. 

Similar  facts  were  known  in  ancient  times.  The 
Thracians  used  to  intoxicate  themselves  by  casting  the 
seeds  of  certain  poisonous  plants  into  a  fire  made  for 
the  purpose,  around  which  they  sat  and  inspired  the 
narcotic  fumes.  Moore  says  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  incantations  of  witchcraft  and  magio 
were  generally  attended  with  the  practice  of  burning 
herbs  of  a  similar  kind.  The  ancients  deemed  certain 
temperaments  essential  to  the  reception  of  the  divine 
effiatus,  and  the  melancholic  was  considered  the  most 
suitable,  especially  when  aggravated  by  rigid  absti- 
nence and  the  use  of  narcotics,  (this  exactly  suits  Swe- 
denborg.  etc.)  Piiny  informs  us  that  the  soothsayers 
were  accustomed  to  chew  roots  supposed  to  be  of  a 
certain  species  of  henbane.  The  Hindoos  employ  the 
Indian  hemp  for  the  same  purpose;  and  in  St.  Domingo 
ihe  supposed  prophets  '■hew  a  plant  called  cohaba,  that 
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;.hey  may  be  the  better  ablu  to  look  inta  tho  unseen 
world  and  jjcrccive  tbe  shadows  of  coming  events. 
Sophocles  called  the  priestesses  of  Deiphos  laurel  eaters, 
because  they  were  in  the  habit  of  chewing  the  leaves 
of  that  shrub  before  they  mounted  the  tripod,  etc.,  etc. 

Townshend  tells  us  of  a  aleep-waker  who  played 
beautifully  on  the  flule,  and  was  accustomed  o  impro- 
vise upon  that  instrument  with  all  the  musical  genius 
he  possessed ;  but  the  charming  strain,  once  uttered, 
wag  lost  forever.  One  day,  in  sleep-waking,  being 
asked  to  write  down  a  composition,  he  instantly  selzerf. 
music  paper  and  a  pen,  and  wrote  down  the  air  you 
observe  on  this  paper.  I  need  not  mention  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  such  a  display  of  taleDta  in  the 
waking  state. 
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The  following  case  of  diseased  somnambulism  is 
ake  to  M  Si  ^by.  It  is  related  with  singular 
t     tl  tulne&s  1    i  ace  racy. 

1         p      e     y  ha    our  poor  f     nil  wh  w  m 

n    u  h     fl    p    Benia  one  of  those  si  gnlar       d  e 

ase3  tif  hysle  ca         n        ns  affection  h  d  tervais, 

witnessed  under  the  drspcsnaation  of  the  A 

"The  overthrow  of  the  regular  functi  n  was 

ifccasiooed  by  the  almost  sudden  death  h 

ntnst  fondly  attached,  who  was  seized  w   h  d 

from  him,  and  died  in  a  few  hours  afte      h  d  to  h      h  ra        I 

cannot  enter  into  any  longer  details  of  th    case  h  has  eud  d 

with  all  those  variedea,  which  have  Ion       h  ra  ed    h         mp 

among  medical  men  as  the  Protean  disord  T  trardnrypwrs 

commuuii-ated  to  the  olher  jfBje*  by  the  lemporary  avipension  of  one  or 
iaio  of  thf  a  aie  beyond  credibililg  to  aU  Ihaie  Toho  do  not -tcHneta  U;  and 
I  really  seldom  entei  nito  any  of  dje  details,  because  it  would  be  bnl 
reasonable  that  those  uho  bate  not  seen,  should  doubt  the  reality  of 
theiD.  All  colors  she  can  dieiingmsh  with  the  greatest  correctness  by 
night  or  by  day  whethei  presented  lo  her  on  doth,  silk,  muslin,  wax,  or 
even  glass — and  this  I  may  safely  say  aa  easily  on  any  pari  of  ike  bodtf 
at  trilh  the  haiidit,  although,  ol  course,  the  ordinary  routine  of  such  an 
exhibition  of  power,  takes  place  with  the  hsnds. — the  other  being  that 
of  mere  cariosity.  Her  delicucy  of  mind,  aud  high  tone  of  religions 
feeling,  are  sach,  lliat  she  has  the  greatest  objection  lo  make  that  which 
she  regards  in  (he  light  of  a  heavy  affliction  from  God  a  ma.ttBr  of  show 
or  curiosity  to  others,  althoogh  to  ourselves,  of  course,  all  these  unusual 
extravagances  of  nervojs  sensibilily,  are  manifest,  for  at  least  twelve  out 
of  every  twenly-foar  hours.  She  can  not  only  read  with  the  greatest 
rapiditji  any  writing  that  is  legible  to  ns,  music,  etc.,  with  the  mere 
paising  of  her  fsgert  over  it,  whelher.in  a  dark  or  light  room,  (for  her 
tight  is  for  the  most  pai't  suspended,  when  under  the  inRuence  of  tlie 
allBck,  or  paroxysm,  although  she  is  perfectly  sensihle, — nay,  more  acHfe 
and  clever  than  in  her  natural  state,^  bat  within  this  month  past,  she  has 
been  able  to  collect  the  contents  of  any  printing  or  MS.,  by  merel}  laying 
her  hand  on  the  page,  without  trr.cing  the  lines  or  letters; — and  I  saw  her 
test  night  only,  deelire  the  contents  of  a  «ole  just  broughi  into  the  room, 
in  this  way.  (when  I  could  not  decipher  it  myself  without  a  candle,)  and 
with  a  rapidity  with  which  I  could  not  have  read  it  by  daylight.  I  have 
4een  her  develop  hand-writing  by  the  application  of  A  note  to  the  back 
jf  her  havd,  ntck,  or  foot;  and  she  can  do  it  at  any  time.  There  ii 
oolhing  UNNiTUHAL  in  this,  for  of  eourse  the  nervous  susceptibility 
extends  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  bnt  use  and  habit  cqubb  ila  to 
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limit  its  power  more  to  thafingerB.  Maiiy.evan  medical  men,  ttike  apon 
themselves  to  declare,  tbat  m.  am  all  {ller  medical  nttendanla  as  wbU) 
under  a  mere  delusion.  We  oslt  iioiie  to  believe  anylbiiig,  i(  they  pra. 
fer  not  to  do  bo,  and  only  reply— Tlie  case  19  equally  marvellous  eithei 
way  ;— either  that  this  onr  poor  patient  should  be  ihns  afflicted,  or  tbat 
eighteen  or  nineteen  persons  of  my  family  and  friends,  in  the  daily  habit 
of  seeing  her,  should  fancy  she  is  for  every  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
tweny-foiir,  doing  at  intervals,  that  which  she  is  not  doing.  There  ars 
many  exhibitions  of  extravagant  powers  which  she  poaaesaes,  Iknl  we  lalk 
of  la  no  oRi;  for  finding  it  difficult  to  acquire  credit  tor  lesser  things,  wa 
do  not  venture  on  the  grealer.  Her  power  ceases  the  moiaeat  the  atlaei 
pasiet  of.  A  considerable  swelling  has  at  (iinea  been  visible  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  has  yielded  to  the  treatment. 

"*It  is  certainly  a  case  which  would  be  an  instructive  one,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  physiology  of  tha  human  frame:  but  she,  poor  thing ! 
is  most  averse  to  eiperimeuta  being  purposely  made  on  her ; — but  in  her 
every  day  lye  among  us,  we  have  no  lach  of  proof  for  all  we  believe  and 
kaaw. 

was  in  her  life.  There  is  but  one  paradox  iu  har  state ;  and  Ibjt  is,  that 
she  can  at  such  limes,  hear  lome  sounds  and  not  others,  thoagh  very  much 
louder,— and  see  sone  things,  and  not  others,  though  placed  before  her. 
She  could  hear  a  tune  whistled,  when  she  could  not  hear  a  gun  hred  close 
to  her.  It  ia  certainly  the  absorption  or  absence  of  mind  tbat  occaaunu 
tbis;  absent  to  eoma  things,  though  pretcnt  to  ■:tkeTs,  like  asy  abseot 
nun ;  and  thus  Dr.  V accoimta  for  it." 
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HISTORY   OF   FAaC  ,T! 


Doctor.  We  have  now  leviewed,  witii  .\  rapd 
glance,  the  six  stages,  curative  effects,  and  natural  con- 
ditions, simulating  tlie  phenomena  of  fascination.  To 
complete  our  plan,  I  have  compiled  a  bri^f  history  of 
the  matter,  which,  with  your  permission.  1  will  read. 

Lai>v.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  it.  It  certainly  appears 
strange  to  mo  that  the  matter  should  have  been  forgot- 
ten through  the  middle  ages,  and,  until  very  lately, 
remain  unknown. 

DooTOK.  That  it  was  known  and  practised  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  but  it  was,  after  the  Christian  era,  confined 
to  convents ;  and  many  a  miracle  at  the  tombs  and  other 
depositories  of  the  relics  of  saints,  may  safely  be  referred 
to  this  agency  of  fascination.  In  some  instances,  the 
Esculapean  visions,  prescriptions,  etc.,  were  repeated. 
St,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Toura,  tells  of  the  efficacy  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  saints.  Says  he :  "  Any 
person  filled  with  faith,  coming  near  the  tombs  and 
praying,  will  be  speedily  cured  of  whatever  illness  may 
Defali  tliem.  Some  affirm  that  the  saints  appear  to 
them  in  the  night  (of  course  while  sleeping  on  or  near 
the  tomb),  during  their  dreams,  and  reveal  the  proper 
remedies,"  For  any  number  of  similar  instances,  seo 
accounts  of  St.  Martin,  Protegeno,  Moses  of  I^ysbia. 
Julianus  of  Edessa,  St.  Litard,  St.  Fortunatus,  etc.,  etc. 

hegiM-  quotes  George  Fabricius,  who,  in  his  Common 
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tary  on  Poets,  1720,  p.  73,  says  that  he  saw,  in  Paciua, 
country  people  who  were  going  to  the  church  of  St. 
Anthony  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  salutary  visions 
during  their  sleep.  "This,"  says  Fabricius,  "exactly 
resembles  the  ancient  pagan  worship.  And  in  truth; 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  churches  of  saints  are 
resorted  to,  to  receive  the  same  kind  of  reveSations  foi 
curing  disease." 

The  king  of  France,  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  was  the 
royal  fascinator  of  his  day.  Laurent  tells  us  that  one 
of  the  officers  of  Ciovis  was  afflicted  v/hh  scrofula ;  the 
king  felt  much  concern  for  him,  as  the  resources  of 
medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  dreamed,  one 
night,  that  if  he  touched  the  officer's  neck,  it  would  be- 
come well ;  he  arose  in  the  morning  and  did  so ;  froRi 
that  time  the  power  remained  in  his  family. 

Marino  Cavalli,  ambassador  from  Venice  to  France 
in  1 546,  thus  describes  the  operation  of  touching  for  the 
scrofula.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Francis,  he  says :  "  Like  all  the  monarchs  of 
France,  he  has  received  from  heaven  the  singular  gift 
of  curing  the  evil.  Even  Spaniards  flock  hither  to 
profit  by  this  miraculous  property.  The  ceremor.y 
takes  place  some  solemn  day,  like  Easter,  or  Christmas, 
or  the  festivals  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  king  first  confesses 
and  receives  the  sacrament,  then  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  sick,  saying :  '  The  king  touches,  may  God 
cure  thee  1'  If  the  sick  were  not  restored,  they  would 
not,  doubtless,  flock  hither  so  far ;  and  since  the  num- 
ber augments  always,  we  must  believe  that  God  takes 
this  method  to  deliver  the  infirm,  and  to  increase,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France."  The 
power,  however,  it   seems  only  remained  with  ihem 
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while  virtuous;  for  the  abbot  of  Nogent  tells  us  thai 
Philip  tbe  First,  who  at  first  possessed  the  gift  when  he 
nsconded  the  throne  in  1060,  lost  it  by  indulgence  in 
vice. 

Many  other  monarchs,  determined  not  to  be  outdone, 
assumed  the  same  power,  not  curing  scrofula  alone,  but 
all  other  diseases ;  in  one  instance  it  was  of  singular 
benefit  to  one  of  the  "  Lord's  anointed."  James,  the 
exiled  king  of  England,  engaged  himself  as  a  toucher 
for  scrofula  in  the  public  hospitals  of  France.  Fascina- 
tion was  also  useful,  in  some  cases,  to  the  royal  opera- 
tors themselves:  Tytler,  speaking  of  Charles  VI,,  tells 
us  that  "  he  once  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  to 
death,  and  in  consequence  was  seized  with  a  dreadful 
fit  of  frenzy.  To  relieve  him,  they  sent  for  a  magician 
from  Montpelller,  and  he  became  somewhat  better." 

We  are  told  by  Beniveni,  a  Florentine  physician,  that 
he  had  a  young  man  under  his  care,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  chest  by  an  aiTow,  which  surgical  skill  could  not 
extract.  After  a  time  of  great  pain,  this  faculty  of  pre- 
vision became  developed,  and  he  told  the  day  and  hour 
when  the  arrow-head  should  issue  from  the  wound,  and 
the  lime  of  his  perfect  (}m-e ;  said  he  would  go  to  Rome, 
die  there,  etc.,  with  many  other  strange  particulars,  all 
of  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  narrator,  happened 
exactly  as  he  had  predicted  them. 

In  the  eighty-fourth  page  of  the  Life  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  it  tells,  while  lying  at  Metz,  at  the  point  of 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  fever,  she  described 
the  battle  of  Jarnac  in  every  minute  particular;  told 
the  victory  of  her  son  ;  his  falling  to  the  ground,  death 
of  Ihe  prince  of  Conde,  and  flight  of  the  enemy;  and 
ihe  infonnaiion  was  confirmed  the  next  night,  Vj  ihe 
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astonishment  of  her  attendants,  who  had  thought  hei 
delirious  while  giving  it. 

Van  Helmont  tells  us,  that  "there  exists  in  man  a 
certain  energy  which  can  act  beyond  his  person,  accord- 
ing to  his  will  or  imagination,  and  impart  virtues,  and 
exercise  a  durable  influence,  even  on  distant  objects  " 

Cardanus  at  Naples,  in  1501,  performed  extraordinary 
cures  by  fascination.  He  declared  that  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  strange  faculties.  He  could  go  into 
sleep,  waking  at  will,  and  in  that  state  cure  himself  of 
an  occasional  attack  of  the  goutj  prescribe  remedies, 
see  at  a  distance,  and  correctly  predict  future  events. 
For  all  these  faculties  he  was  imprisoned,  as  a  sorcerer, 
at  Bologna. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  filled  with  facts  similar  to 
'.he  above.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite  them  al!; 
when  once  attention  is  awakened  to  the  subject,  enough 
can  be  found  in  our  every-day  reading  and  observation. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
evidence  from  the  eaa^Uest  times  to  the  present.  I  shall 
briefly,  then,  recount  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable, 
which  I  will  mainly  extract  from  Dr.  C.  R.  Hall,  a  bit- 
ter opponent  of  fascination,  but  who,  despite  himself, 
gives  such  evidence  in  its  favor — even  his  own  expe- 
rience proving  it — that  the  perusal  of  his  book,  "  The 
Rise,  Progress,  Mysteries,"  etc.,  etc.,  will  convince  any 
pel  son  of  the  reality  of  the  subject  he  tries  to  injure, 
and  also  of  his  own  silliness  in  endeavoring  to  make 
ridicule  a  test  of  truth. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  appeared  in  England 
a  gai-dener,  Levret,  an  Irish  gentleman,  Valentine  Great- 
vaks,  and  a  Dr.  Streper ;  and  in  Italy,  Francisco  Bag- 
none,  elc,  all  of  w'>om  possessed  the  power  of  curing 
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diseases  by  touching  or  striking  with  the  hand.  Ths 
most  celebrated  of  these.  Greatraki  is  represented  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  as  being  a  simple,  unpre- 
tending man,  and  sincerely  pious.  The  same  authority 
informs  us,  that  not  only  had  he  seen,  among  other 
cures,  "dimness  cleared  and  deafness  cured  by  liis 
nOuch,  etc.,  etc- ;  running  sores  of  the  king's  evil  dried 
ap ;  and  kernels  brought  to  a  suppuration  by  his  hand  • 
grievous  sores,  of  many  months'  date,  in  a  few  days 
healed ;  obstructions  and  stoppages'  removed ;"  but 
"  even  cancerous  knots  in  the  breast  dissolved," 

Gassner,  in  1770,  excited  much  attention  in  Germany 
and  performed  several  miraculous  cures.  In  1704,  a 
Count  Thun  appeared  at  Leipsic,  professing  to  cure 
gout,  palsy,  and  other  complaints,  by  the  imposition  of 
his  hands ;  he  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  his  suc- 
cess would  varj'. 

Mesmer  was  horn  in  1734.  He  was  a  severe  stu- 
dent, and  soon  became  a  proficient  and  able  physician. 
It  has  been  truly  observed  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  mineral  magnet  was  employed  as  a  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  burns,  and  other  injuries,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  alchemy  was  in  its  zenith, 
that  its  use  as  a  remedy  for  internal  diseases  became 
general.  At  this  time  there  was  the  earliest  specula- 
tions on  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  magnetic  principle, 
which,  as  in  our  own  day,  was  made  to  explain  the 
motions  oi"  ihe  planets  and  the  laws  of  life, 

Mesmer  lell  into  the  universal  error,  and  commenced 
trca'ting  the  sick  by  means  of  magnetized  rods,  which 
he  obtained  from  Father  Hell  or  Holl,  a  Jesuit,  profes- 
sor of  Astronomy  at  Vienna.  His  gre.it  success  aston- 
ished himself,  and  ver."  much  chagrined  the  professor 
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the  cunseqoence  of  which  was  an  i rre c or.  i;i table  quarrfc 
between  the  two.  The  acuteness  of  Mesmer  soon  led 
liim'to  perceive  tiiat  he  might  dispense  with  the  rods, 
and  that  he  could  produce  the  same  effecis  by  merely 
drawing  his  own  hands  from  above  downwards  in  front 
of  his  patient. 

His  success  in  fascination  was  wonderful ;  for  a 
great  number  of  years  nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  in 
Eurojje,  and  the  fame  of  IVIesmer  spread  rapidly.  He 
left  Vienna,  and  travelled  through  various  towns  and 
cities  in  Europe,  met  with  considerable  encouragement, 
finally  returned,  and  then  left  for  Paris,  where  we  find 
him  established  in  1778.  D'EsIon,  one  of  the  court 
physicians,  was  bis  first  convert ;  others  soon  followed, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Parisians  declared  in  his  favor 
He  finally  surmounted  the  enmity  of  all  his  opponents 
artd  retired  with  a  large  fortune,  the  result  of  hib  bene 
volent  exertions,  after  foundmg  a  school  of  pupils 
nearly  all  of  whom  became  celebrated  The  iicts  m 
his  experiments  were  allowed  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  but  the  idea  of  a  fluid  denied 

The  Marquis  de  Puseygar,  one  of  Meamei  s  pupils, 
having,  in  March,  1784,  fascinated  his  gardener,  found 
that  his  patient  was  capable  ot  holding  a  conversation 
while  wrapped  in  induced  somnambulism  He  found, 
moreover,  that  the  patient  not  only  undei  stood  (he 
words,  but  even  the  unoxpiessed  thoughts  of  his  mis- 
[er,  and  would  answer  with  equal  clearness  the  mtt,nded 
question  while  it  was  yet  a  mere  suggestion  ol  the 
mind,  as  after  it  had  been  conve\cd  to  h  m  in  language 
This  was  the  origin  (wronglv  so  called)  of  induced 
Bomnambullsm. 

In  1778  Perkins,  an  Amencm  ■^ui^eon  prantjajng  to 
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London,  invented  and  obtained  a  patent  for  his  "  metal- 
lic, tractors."  The  tractors  were  merely  small  pieces 
of  steel,  strongly  magnetized,  (nothing  more  than  a  dif- 
ferent Ibrm  of  the  magnetized  rod.)  'J'hey  were  applied 
over  the  affected  part,  and  gently  moved  aboat,  touch- 
ing the  skin.  Gout,  rheumatism,  toothache,  and  palsy, 
were  a  few  of  the  diseases  cured  by  the  tractors,  etc. 
Among  those  who  publicly  vouched  for  the  truth  of  the 
wonderful  cures  performed  by  means  of  the  tractors^ 
were  eight  university  professors,  four  being  professors 
of  medicine ;  twenty  clergymen,  ten  being  D.D.s ; 
thirty-six  medical  men,  nineteen  being  M.  D.s. 

To  prove  the  error  of  these  doctors  of  divinity  and 
medicine,  two  men  in  Bath  had  precisely  similar  instru- 
ments made  of  wood,  painted  and  shaped  so  as  exactly 
to  resemble  the  real  ones.  These  were  publicly  tried 
with  all  due  solemnity,  at  first  upon  five  hospita. 
patients.  Of  these  four  were  affected  with  chronic 
rheumatism  in  the  ancle,  knee,  wrist,  and  hips.  The 
fifth  had  chronic  gout.  All  were  much  relieved.  One 
was  sure  that  his  knee  was  warmer,  and  thought  that 
he  could  walk  across  the  room.  He  did  so,  though  he 
had  previously  been  unable  to  stir.  The  following  day 
the  real  metallic  tractors  were  applied,  with  results  pre- 
cisely similar,  Mr.  Smith  applied  the  wooden  tractors 
to  a  patient  with  rheumatlMm  of  the  shoulder,  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  his  raising  his  hand  ;  in  four  minutes  ilu 
man  was  able  to  lift  his  hand.  In  another  patient  the 
fictitious  tractors  caused  so  much  increase  of  sufl'ering, 
that  he  would  on  no  account  submit  to  a  repetition  of 
the  operation.  Had  tliese  sapient  individuals  but  half 
the  talent  of  Mesnier,  ihey  would  sooit  have  discovered 
the  real  source  of  action. 
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Faaciuation  has  bee»  known  and  practised  to  < 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  United  States  since  tj.e 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj  ;  at  the  pveseii- 
time  we  have  scores  of  lecturers  traversing  the  country. 
The  people  receive  it  rather  doubtingly ;  they  want 
some  show  of  reasoning  to  sustain  what  they  consider 
experiments  against  the  laws  of  nature.  To  show  the 
feeling  1  cannot  do  bettoj-  than  add  an  editorial  from 
one  of  my  exchanges.  After  describing  the  scene, 
performei-g,  and  examining  committee,  to  the  latter  of 
which  he  belonged,  ho  says  : — 

"  The  firat  evening  the  lady's  eyes  were  bandaged  so  Ihat  the  commi^ 
tee  were  satisfied  she  could  not  see.  On  ThursdEiy  night  mora  lliaa 
usual  pains  were  lafeeii.  Adhesive  plasters  were  pat  over  her  eyes,  and 
(hey  did  positively  adhere  so  closely  to  her  skin  tlint  they  were  with  dif- 
Bcnlty  removed.  Over  these,  soft  kid  gloves  were  spresd,  over  these 
again,  a  handkerchief  was  tied,  secured  above  and  below  by  tape  strings. 

"It  was  an  unusual  aud  very  severe  test.  Her  eyes  were,  without 
ionbt,  IM  TOTAL  BiKKNESS — in  regard  to  that,  tbei'e  is  no  possible  mis- 
take ;  but  notwithstanding  all  our  precautions  in  bandaging,  shr  nm  seb. 
She  read  the  nenies  of  a  score  of  newspapers,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
print  on  them — she  read  writing  with  a  lead  pencil — told  the  lime  by 
nnnieraua  watches,  thoagh  set  far  fi-om  the  Ime  boar,  and  described  (he 
watches.     She  also  read  several  bank  notes. 

"  She  held  the  papers,  etc.,  over  her  forehead,  at  the  lower  edge  of  her 
hair.  While  engaged  in  her  readings  she  was  very  spiightly,  and 
evinced  considerable  smartness— but  we  have  not  loom  for  farther 
detail. 

"  In  regard  to  ibis  matter,  wc  can  only  say  that  wo  do  not  comprehend 
it.  Ifit  betrickery, it  issplendid  trickery.  The  jugglers  of  the  East 
BStoond  you,  but  they  prepare  all  (lie  machinery— here  yon  are  allowed 
to  prepare  the  subject  to  yoar  own  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  arises  in  the  mind,  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  she 
cannot  see  with  her  eyes,  that  there  is  some  series  of  cunningly  devised 
and  secret  signs  by  which  commnnications  are  made  to  the  yonng  lady, 
we  have  ta  say,  that  watches  and  papers  were  given  to  her  that  no  eya 
eaw  but  our  ovfD,  and  yet  she  told  as  usual 

■'Our  stubborn  skepticism  prompts  us  to  say,  that  though  wilnessing 
such  bewildering  tests  a  thousand  time*  we  would  believe  wo  were  a 
thousand  times  deceived  before  we  woi  i  grant  that  slie  saw  vrith  hei 
brvn,  up  through  her  skull." 
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Lady.  I  think  there  is  evidence  enough  oq  the  sub- 
icct  of  fascination  to  convince  the  most  incredulous,  and 
were  the  mj.tter  of  our  conversation  published,  no  one 
would  rise  from  its  perusal  without  being  a  thorough 
believer. 

Doctor.  In  advancing  the  various  arguments,  1  have 
merely  reviewed  the  substance  of  the  conclusions  that 
have  convinced  myself.  Some  curious  phenomena 
accidentally  observed,  led  me  to  examine  the  matter 
closely,  and  the  result  has  been,  not  mly  an  entire  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  but  an  equal  conviction  that  that 
truth  may  be  made  so  plain  as  to  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  all. 

My  knowledge  of  tiie  subject  has  given  me  a  ,'lue  to 
unravel  much  of  the  history  of  superstition  in  this 
world.  I  have  found  fascination  to  be  a  moat  terrible 
agent  of  imposture  in  all  ages,  as  we  have  before  seen 
Jehovah  punished  its  practice  among  the  Jews  with 
death;  that  is,  its  practice  as  regarded  the  production 
of  spiritual  clairvoyance  for  purposes  of  divination :  in 
other  respects  it  was  extensively  known  and  practised 
as  a  curative  agent.     Witness  the  case  of  David,  etc. 

In  our  own  day,  Robert  Cochrans,  Joseph  Smiths, 
Swedenborgs,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in  turn  gaining  hosts  of  fol- 
lowers, and  all  through  ignorance  on  this  subject. 
Fascination,  however,  will  most  assuredly  crush  them, 
and  so  well  is  this  fact  known,  that,  perceiving  its 
onwaid  progress,  many  of  them  are  even  noiv  endeav- 
oring to  wrest  its  piienomena  to  support  their  own 
views.  Professor  Bush  says  that  tho  "Clairvoyance 
of  Swedenborg  was  not  induced  by  human  agency." 
G/antCM.  "That,  unlike  the  magnetic  seers,  who  are 
n  a  state  of  internal,  but  not  at  the  same  time  of  exlet- 
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nal  consciousness,  Swedeiiborg  was  in  both  at  once 
His  1 7  ei  ogative  was  the  opening  of  a  spiritual  sight 
u.hich  l''jt  him  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  natural' 
sight  Hence  he  could  know  and  distinctly  describe  in 
lus  stite  Lf  estci-niii  consciousness,  what  he  saw  with 
hs  spiitual  eyes,  ond  could  know  with  peifect  accu- 
racy, free  from  all  illusion,  what  was  going  on  around 
him  in  the  natural  world,  at  the  same  time  tnat  he  per- 
ceived what  was  transpiring  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and 
so  perleclly  was  he  in  the  possession  of  external  con- 
sciousness while  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  per- 
ceptions, that  on  one  occasion,  when  moving  in  a 
funeral  procession,  he  was  actually  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  spirit  of  the  person  whose  body  he 
was  following  to  the  grave." 

If  such  be  the  case,  and  Swedenborg's  supernatural 
claims  rest  on  the  fact  of  his  seeing  and  holding  com- 
munication with  both  worlds  at  once,  then  must  a  sin- 
gle well-authenticated  fact,  like  that  of  the  boy  who 
possessed  a  similar  power  mentioned  some  pages  back, 
overthrow  all  such  claims,  or  indefinitely  extend  them; 
and  this,  too,  without  considering  that  Swedenborg's 
revelations  were  a  natural  sequence  to  his  former  philo- 
sophical speculations,  and  but  confirmed  them.  How« 
ever,  as  my  object  in  these  conversations  was  more  to 
suggest  thought  than  enter  into  detail,  we  will  now  end 
them. 

Laot.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 
directions  with  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  fasci- 
nating 1  As  you  think  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  can 
practiso  it,  I  would  like  to  be  able  if  ever  calletJ  upon. 

DocTOE.  With  pleasure  ;  and  I  do  it  the  mure  readily 
Kecause  I  know  your  motives  in  such  cases  wou  d  bo 
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proper  ones.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble  facts  in  the  whole  matter,  that  the  moral  feelings 
exercise  an  extraordinary  influence.  Philippe  the  First 
of  France  has  not  heen  the  only  one  who  lost  the 
power  by  ill  conduct;  for  the  evil  disposed  often 
become  curbed  and  shorn  of  their  strength  in  a  sur- 
prising manner. 

Both  patient  and  operator  should  be  comfortably 
seated,  so  mat  neither  will  experience  uneasiness  in  con- 
sequence of  position.  The  aeat  of  the  operator  should 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  patient — the  apartment 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  as  tew  witnesses  as 
possible,  but  one  person  nlways  present.  Never  begin 
the  process  if  agitated,  but  wait  until  perfectly  calm  and 
self-collected.  When  all  is  ready,  seat  yourself  oppo 
site  the  patient,  inclining  sideways,  and  taking  his  hand? 
so  that  the  inside  of  the  thumbs  of  each  press  against 
Ihe  other,  the  hands  restingon  a  knee  of  each ;  keep 
them  in  that  position  a  lew  minutes,  until  an  equal 
warmth  is  felt,  gazing,  after  the  first  minute,  steadily, 
hut  not  whh  an  effort,  into  his  eyes.  Still  gazing, 
release  his  hands,  and  unite  your  own  with  the  palms 
touching  each  other ;  then  separate  them  to  the  right 
and  left  transversely,  (remembering  that  while  commu- 
nicating the  influence,  the  hands,  when  passing  from  the 
patient,  must  always  have  the  back  turned  to  him,  and 
the  HBverse  when  taking  him  out  of  the  state,)  raise  them 
to  the  head,  let  them  rest  on  it  a  few  moments,  slowly 
carry  them  down  the  side  and  lower  part  of  the  head  to 
the  shoulders ;  allow  them  to  rest  a  few  moments  there 
also,  and  then  gradually  pass  down  the  arms  to  the  end 
of  the  fingers  which  should  be  resting  on  the  knees;  all 
.his  time  only  the  extremity  of  your  own  fingers  should 
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touch,  and  that  very  gently  ;  at  the  end  of  each  pass 
slightly  shake  your  fingers,  .is  it'  to  throw  something 
from  them.  You  had  better  continue  the'  passes,  as  a 
general  rule,  until  the  eyes  of  the  patient  close.  Then 
allow,  your  hands  to  rest  two  or  three  minutes  on  the 
head,  and  keeping  your  fingers  in  a  crooked  position,  so 
as  to  directly  point  to  but  not  touch  the  parts  you 
traverse,  pass  slowly  over  the  eyes  and  chest  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  thumbs  had  belter  remain  about 
twice  as  long  as  they  did  on  the  head,  the  fingers  rest- 
ing on  the  sides  ;  thence  carry  them  down  to  the  hips, 
knees,  and  feet.  Do  this  a  few  times,  and  then  couiine 
your  passes  to  the  arms  and  body,  without  the  head. 

The  sitting  may  continue  from  half  an  hour  to  two 
hours  ;  but  forty  minutes  I  have  found  a  good  average 
time.  Of  course,  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
impressibility  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of  relief 
given.  When  it  is  desirous  to  terminate  it,  make  two 
or  three  passes  from  the  knees  to  the  feet ;  then  several 
transverse  passes  before  the  face  and  chest  in  a  brisk 


Make  up  your  mind,  beforehand,  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
any  strange  and  unexpected  symptoms  that  present 
themselves  during  the  operation  ;  and  whatever  does 
occur,  keep  perfectly  cool,  and  betray  no  agitation  of 
manner;  if  you  let  any  signs  of  alarm  escape  you,  your 
patient  is  almost  certain  to  go  off  into  convulsions. 
Mrs.  W.  came  into  my  house,  one  day,  in  extreme  pain, 
Hrising  from  a  wrist  that  had  bee-,  twice  sprained  ;  at 
limes  her  agony  was  dreadful,  nd  opiates,  etc..  entirely 
failed  to  relieve  her.  A  few  passes  down  the  arm  and 
Wrist  gave  ease,  and  finaliy,  by  continuing  the  prccess 
the  pain  ceased ;   at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  re- 
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turned,  and  tlie  same  results  followed  the  operation 
The  third  time,  I  proposed  putting  her  to  sleep;  after  a 
while  her  eyes  closed ;  she  made  a  violent  effort  to 
open  them,  and,  failing,  became  much  frightened,  and 
a  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over  her.  I  instantly 
reversed  the  passes ;  but  it  was  some  time,  after  awa- 
king, before  she  became  calm.  She  was  afterward 
courageous  enough,  went  to  sleep  without  trouble,  and 
became  finally  cured. 

One  of  the  first  cases  upon  whom  I  ever  operated 
was  a  Miss  L.  After  a  lapse  of  some  ten  minutes,  she 
declared  herself  incapable  of  breathing,  and  I  could  not 
discern  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  Her  agitation  became 
extreme ;  she  said  death  would  surely  ensue,  and  wished 
her  cousin,  who  was  present,  to  call  her  mother.  The 
cousin,  equally  with  herself,  was  frightened;  so  much 
so,  mdeed,  that  she  was  incapable  of  obeying  her  re- 
quest, though  making  great  efforts  to  do  so,  seeming 
like  a  person  with  the  nightmare.  Though  dreadfully 
agitated,  I  continued  the  passes,  directing  them  alto- 
gether from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  and  making  some  m 
in  a  transverse  direction  over  the  chest.  She  soon 
breathed  and  the  heart  beat ;  but,  ere  both  actions  were 
regularly  established,  she  was  insensible.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  person  more  benefited  by  the  effects  of  fascination. 

When  you  can  be  guided  to  the  seat  of  pain,  keep 
your  fingers  over  the  spot,  and  make  the  passes  in  that 
direction.  Toothache,  headache,  sore-throat,  rheumat- 
ism, etc.,  will  vanish  under  such  manipulation,  often 
with  a  I'apidity  that  equally  astonishes  the  operator  and 
the  patient. 

In  operating,  husband  your  strength  as  much  as  pos- 
sible use  no  more  exertion  than  just  enough  tc  ^•V9 
15 
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the  requisite  motion  to  the  hands  and  arms.  You  will 
lose  enough  by  imparting  the  nervous  fluid,  without  un- 
necessarily increasing  the  debility.  This  is  a.  common 
fault  with  young  fascinators. 

If  the  operator  succeeds  in  giving  relief  from  paiiE, 
hu  haa  produced  the  only  phenomena  he  ought  to  ex- 
pect. Do  not  allow  the  skepticism  of  those  ahout  you 
to  rashly  involve  you  in  the  mazes  of  experimenting  on 
your  patients.  Point  the  unbeliever  to  the  results ;  if 
he  attributes  them  to  imagination  or  anything  else, 
don't  dispute  the  matter — let  him  have  his  own  way, 
without  your  interference.  Have  patience — hide  your 
time — and  your  turn  will  come,  and,  when  it  does,  will 
richly  recompense  the  delay,  and  satisfy  your  curiosity. 
So  great  are  the  marvels,  that  our  minds  must  be  grad- 
ually prepared  to  receive  them,  or  we  could  not  bear 
the  communication  with  safety. 

Newnham  remarks,  that  the  most  important  and  fun- 
damental characteristic  of  a  good  operator  is,  on  his 
part,  the  possession  of  sound  thought  and  firm  will ;  he 
must  not  employ  his  processes  in  a  thoughtless  or  care- 
ifss  nianner,  or  they  will  be  unsuccessful;  but  he  must 
really  throw  his  mind  into  the  duty — must  be  attentive 
to  what  he  is  about- — ^must  wish  to  do  good — not  allow- 
ing himself  to  wander  into  distant  or  discrepant  scenes, 
but  concentrating  his  will  upon  the  object  before  him. 
He  should  be  free  from  impertinent  curiosity — a  capital 
moral  blemish  in  ordinary  life,  hut  still  more  so  in 
magnetic  pursuits — because  the  good  of  the  patient  ia 
forgotten,  the  attention  of  the  operator  distracted,  and 
fixed  upon  any  object  rather  than  his  patient's  health; 
in  such  cases,  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  expected 

Deleiize  speaks  of  a  process  that  may  be  employed 
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w  th  greal,  advantage  isi  local  pains  ;  this  is,  to  place  a 
piece  of  loien  sevcrni  times  folded,  or  a  fragment  ol 
woollL'ii  or  cotton  cloth  upon  the  suifering  part ;  apply 
the  moulh  above  it  and  breathe  through  it:  it  excites  a 
lively  sensation  of  heat,  and  the  breath,  which  is 
charged  with  the  nervous  fluid,  introduces  it  into  the 
gystcin.     Then  expel  the  pain  by  passes. 

Somnambulism  (says  Deleuze)  demonstrates  the  two- 
fold existence  of  the  external  and  internal  man  in  a 
single  individual.  It  offers  a  direct  proof  of  t!ie  spiritu- 
ality of  the  soul,  and  an  answer  to  all  objections  made 
against  its  immortality.  It  makes  evident  the  truth, 
known  lo  the  ancient  sages,  that  man  is  an  intelligence, 
served  by  organs.  Never  seek  to  produce  it ;  but  when 
it  comes  naturally,  protit  by  it  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  dangerous  to  try  to  produce  this  state  by  directing 
passes  to  the  head  ;  make  them  equally  over  the  body. 
If  nature  is  disposed  to  this  crisis,  the  fluid  will,  of 
itself,  be  carried  to  the  brain,  and  the  tendency  be  man- 
ifested by  the  extreme  tranquility  of  the  patient.  Then, 
after  passing  your  fingers,  iive  or  six  times,  at  a  short 
distance  before  his  eyes,  ask  him  whether  he  sleeps, 
and  if  he  answers  in  the  affirmative,  you  may  ask  him 
regarding  the  treatment.  Don't  press  questions,  if  he 
shows  no  disposition  to  speak :  let  him  alone — it  is  of 
no  consequence ;  it  is  not  your  object  to  render  him  a 
sleei>-waker,  but  to  cure  him.  If  such  a  state  were 
iiecessary,  it  would  spontaneously  develop  itself. 

In   conclusion,   I   wouLn    bemark,   th4t    thk    only 


OnjECT    OF    THE     OPERATOR     SHOULD     l!i 

riE^T;    Tins  canwot  be  too  strong 

Try  no   BXPEiuMENTs;    wait  patibntl-v,  and    follow 

THE    rEAClllNGS    OF    NATUKE. 
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BOMMOMICATION    FROM   REV.    tIB.    BEECHEH;    C-"    «^-->lCT163».. 

"  In  October,  1842,  on  my  way  to  ihe  synod  of  Gene-dt-  I  ?nei(  Ih.a 
,^ht  at  the  hooae  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Byron.  In  the  eveoiJig  )  called  o> 
cIbv.  Mr.  ChildB.  Ou  entering  the  room,  I  found  his  8on,  an  inteliigaut 
boy  aged  ten  years,  then  in  a  cataieptio  fit,  sitting  in  hia  Other's  arm* 
and  his  feet  in  warm  water. 

"  In  a  few  moments  he  recovered.  He  frequently  had  from  three  to 
wi  fits  a  day— had  received  the  best  medical  attendance  In  the  region  j 
was  DO  better — daily  worne.  He  had  lust  entirely  the  power  of  speech, 
for  several  days.  Great  fears  were  fell  that  he  would  never  recover 
There  was  a  sore  place  on  the  bsick  comer  of  his  head,  and  on  the  spine, 
occasioned  by  a  fall,  some  nnoiilhs  previous.  When  the  fits  passed  off 
he  became  hnogry,  and  not  at  all  drowsy  1  and  during  the  interval  ap- 
peared prelernalurally  bright,  ami  engaged  in  sports  with  conipatiions,  as 

"After  I  had  conversed  a  few  miniitea,  I  said,  'Iwoiildhavo  him 
magnetized ;'  to  which  his  iather  replied.  '  I  don't  believe  in  it  at  nil/ 
and  the  mother  added,  '  If  yonll  put  me  to  sleep,  I'll  believe,  and  nol 
without.'  I  replied,  'I  would  try  it:  it  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no 
harm.'  During  this  conversation.  I  made  a  few  passes  in  front  of  the 
child,  chiefiy  with  one  hand,  and  without  any  particular  concentration  uf 
the  mind  or  will,  aiid  mostly  with  my  ffca  toward  the  mother.  la  leas 
than  a  minute  the  lather  said,  '  lie  is  in  another  Gt'.  ^o,  ho  isn't,  I  de- 
clare !  I  believe  he  is  asleep.'  Mnoh  surprised,  (lor  I  had  never  mag 
netized  one,)  I  said,  '  Tt  surely  caimot  be  what  I  have  done ;  but  if  so  1 
can  awaken  him.'  Then,  with  a  few  reversed  passes,  he  awoke.  '  Well, 
this  is  stiange,'  sdd  I;  'but  I  can  put  him  asleep  again,  if  it  is  real.'  I 
then  seriously  repeated  the  passes,  with  both  hands,  for  one  oi'  twi 
minutes,  and  placed  him  in  the  perfect  mesmeric  sleep.  I  then  fiied  my 
eyes  on  a  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the  boy  not  yet  liaving 
spoken  for  three  days,  and  said,  '  Henry,  what  do  yon  see  !'  in  a  full, 
decided  voice.  He  replied, '  Azabah.'  I  then  looked  his  mother  in  the 
fece,  saying,  'What  do  you  see!'  He  gave  a  name  unknown  to  me! 
I  looked  to  his  fetlier,  who  replied,  '  It  is  her  maiden  jinme.'  I  then  took 
Tinegar  into  my  mouth,  and  said,  'What  do  you  taste  I'  '  l-'inegar,' spenk 
ing  with  great  tarmess,  and  at  the  same  time  making  many  contortions 
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of  the  face.  Tile  mother  now  whispered  to  one  of  the  children,  who 
left  her  Beat,  and  I  said,  '  Henry,  what  is  she  going  fori'  '  Sugar,  and  I 
love  i:,'  he  auswei-ed.     She  went  lo  the  cloael,  and  brought  the  suaar.     I 

if  I  had  pnt  it  in  his  own.  I  then  said,  '  What  kind  of  sugar  K  itl 
'  Muaoovado.'  '  What  is  ita  color  I'  '  Weil,  sir,  a  kind  of  light  brown.' 
A  small  glass  jar,  with  a  large  eork,  was  now  placed  in  my  hand,  when 
hntnodiately  I  ohserred  the  olfactory  nei-ves  sfTected,  and  the  muscle* 
Bbont  the  nose  cnnltacted  at  the  same  moment.  I  said  to  the  girl, '  What 
ffl  hi'  to  which  the  boy  answered,  '  Hartshorn.'  '  How  do  you  kiiowl' 
'  I  smell  il.'  I  myself  neiiher  knew  oor  smalt.  I  then  took  out  the  cork 
and  applied  it  to  ray  own  nose,  when  he  instantly  placed  his  fingers  on 
that  part  of  the  nose  next  (he  forehead,  and  said,  '  I  feel  it  here, '—just 
where  I  myself  especieuced  the  burning  sensation. 

"  During  ail  these  experiments  he  sat  on  hia  lather's  knee,  with  hii 
head  dciwii  on  his  breast,  and  reclining  against  his  father. 

"  I  now  asked  hitn,  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  T'  ■  My  brain  is 
sore.'  '  Where  V  'At  the  bottom  of  it.'  ■  Where  it  joins  tho  spinal 
marrow,'  (mcdtilla  nhhnnaHi  ?)  '  Yes.'  '  What  opcasionad  il  I'  'I  foil 
from  the  great  beam  in  the  barn.'  His  mother  here  asked  him,  '  Why 
did  jou  not  lell  us  before  V    '  I  feared  yuu  wr>uld  not  let  me  play  Ihero.' 

'Can  Doct.  A cure  you  I'     •  Na.'     'Why  not?'     'He  iloii't  koo.v 

anything  abont   it,'  (very  decidedly.)     'Can    Duct.    C V     'No.' 

'Why?  'He  don't  understand  it.'  'Will  the  medicine  you  now  iijw 
do  you  good  V  '  No  '  '  Of  what  is  it  composed '  '  There  is  turpentiuB 
in  it.'  '  Does  the  Ducior  give  it  you  for  tape-worm  I'  'Yea.'  '  Hbvm 
youanyl'  'No.'  '  Wrmld  yoti  like  to  walk  !'  'Yea.'  'Well,  walk.' 
He  arose  promptly,  stepped  between  the  chairs,  and  said,  'Well,  si:, 
where  shall  I  gu  ?'  '  From  the  wall  lo  the  door,  end  hack.'  This  1 .1 
did,  avoiding  eveiy  ohatriictioa ;  and.  at  my  direotiim.  returned  and  eat 
agaia  with  his  fiilher.  I  now.  without  noiiea  lo  any  one,  placed  my  firi- 
Ger  on  the  organ  of  Beuevolence,  thinking  at  the  mument  it  peifomml 
the  office  of  Veneration,  and  Baid. '  Would  you  like  to  pi'ay  ?'  With  somj 
/ightnoBB,  he  said  '  Mo.'  Some  qnestiuns  were  asked,  by  his  mother  and 
Diyaetr,  atHiut  the  Bible,  etc.;  but  no  Veneration  appeared.  I  then  rocot 
leeted  the  true  office  of  the  orgao.  and  said,  '  Ha»e  you  anything  in  your 
pocket  r  He  took  out  a  knife.  'Give  it  to  ma  for  my  hi  tie  hoy,'— 
which  he  did  promptly.  I  removed  my  hand.  'Uaie  you  anything 
fllseJ'  'Ibavea  pencil.'  '  Will  you  give  me  that  for  my  other  boy?' 
'It  has  no  head  J'  'Never  mind;  give  it — won't  SP"*'  'I  shnuldu'l 
tike  to.  'Well,  but  you  will!'  'I  couldn't  come  it!'  {wilh  pfCHliai 
(mphaiii.^  Aziibah  said,  '  Ask  him  where  the  head  of  the  jiencil  is.' 
Where  is  it.  Henry  f  'Well,  sir,  in  the  parlor.'  'Wheref  'On  litt 
window.'  Azubali  said, '  Why,  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  there  to-day  I 
fHf  rertaMi  did  no!  Imow  this.)     I  then  said    '  Henry,  can  you  gel  it  f 
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He  aicise,  and  wunt  into  tlia  parlor  in  the  dark,  and  took  the  head  of  fm 
pancil-case  from  the  window,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  us  all.  In 
ieed,  wb  were  all  bo  astoiiiBhad,  that  it  soemed  a  dream.  During  thesa 
Bud  subaaqnent  proceedings,  ho  Bpobe  with  a  promptness,  boldness, 
and  propriety,  in  advance  of  his  yeai-a,  and,  beyond  himself  ia  his  natural 
etate ;  and  so  perfectly  evidenl  was  it  that  he  was  ill  a  aomnambullc  slate 
that  no  slteplic,  I  verily  believe,  could  have  doubted. 

■'  At  iiiy  request  he  returned  to  his  seat.  I  touched  Benevolence,  and 
bitantly  ha  huudod  me  the  peuciUcaae.  'For  my  boy?'  'Yes,  sir.'  I 
d>en  eileiitly,  and  without  any  willing,  and  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to 
•ee  aiid  test  the  matter,  tonciied  Reverence.  His  cDUntennncB  at  once 
asaumed  a  suflansd  and  solemu  aspect.  '  Henry,  would  you  lilte  to  pray  1' 
'  Yes,  sir.'  '  Toa  may.'  He  then  commenced  praying  iunudibly.  '  Yon 
may  pray  alond.'  He  then  prayed  in  a  low,  audible  voice.  On  touching 
Tune,  he  Bang  a.  tnne,  though  tiot  in  the  habit  of  iung;ing.  On  touching 
Combativeness  and  DestmctiveneBB,  he  raised  his  clenched  fiat  to  strike 
me.  Me  was  ignorant  of  Phrenology,  and  also  of  my  intention  to  to-;cli 
any  particular  organ ;  nor  did  I,  iit  any  case,  mil  the  activity  of  the  organ. 
r  now  toi>k  nut  n)y  watch,  aod  holding  the  dial  towards  myself,  and  atinvs 
the  tine  of  hia  visiiiu,  his  eyes  being  closed,  and  his  head  bowed  liirward, 
and  my  hand  also  being  between  him  and  the  watch,  I  ashed  him, 
'  Henry,  what  time  is  iti'  '  Eight  o'clock,  sii,' — which  was  eiaclly.thB 
time  by  the  watch,  though  by  the  clock  in  the  room  it  wns  fifteeu  minntes 
fester.  '  Henry,  how  long  ought  you  to  aleep  V  '  Well,  sir,  I  most  sleep 
two  hours  and  five  minutes.'  '  Will  you  then  awake  J'  'Yes.  sir.'  'Very 
well.'  This  I  did  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  his  knowledge  of  time,  as 
staled  by  Townsheud,  an  English  clergyman,  whose  work  on  this  sab- 
ject  I  had  read. 

'■  I  then  said, '  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Hall's  J'  •  Yes.'  '  Wall, 
now  we  are  there — now  we  are  in  the  parlor:  who  is  here  J'  'Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bardwell.'  'Who  else.''  He  did  not  give 
their  names,  but  intimated  that  they  were  strangers.  He  described  the 
room  and  position  <if  things,  all  of  which  I  found  correct,  on  going  to  the 
bonse  shortly  after.  These  persons  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  there 
in  the  evening,  bat  curapany  having  come  in,  they  wei-e  all  together  at 
that  moment.  As  this  was  in  his  own  town,  I  did  not  deem  it  proof,  and 
BO  Baid,  '  VViU  you  go  to  Balavia?'  'Yes,'  'Wall,  now  we  are  ttiero— 
now  we  are  at  my  house — now  we  will  go  into  my  room :  what  do  yon 
seel'  '  1  see  a  large  fable  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  with  books  and 
/apers  scattered  over  it.'  '  How  large  is  it!'  '  It  is  about  five  feet  Icng.' 
'How  many  booft-oasea!'  'Three,  air.'  'What  sort  of  a  stove?'  Hs 
oould  not  or  did  not  describe  this,  for  it  was  so  queer  a  thing  aa  not  to  be 
easily  described.  Nor  ilid  T  pi'ess  him,  for  all  bis  answers  had  boen  per- 
fectly correct,  and  I  was  aufGcianfly  asloiiiabed;  for  he  had  never  seen 
my  study ;  and  no  other  minister,  1  nnt  sur».  bwi  mch  a  table,  (five  feel 
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by  (nree  and  a  half,}  or  Siaa  lefl  il  in  Euch  coafuaioii  as  mine  was  at  thai 

"  I  may  here  eay  that,  duiing  he  vhole  penocl  of  his  sleep,  he  i.auld 
bear  the  questions  of  others  pat  to  h  m  a  I  wo  Id  answer  Ihem,  if  ] 
were  willing;  butt  if  I  willed  r  1  er  a  or  forbade  him  to  apeak,  aa  I 
often  did,  he  then  wonld  answer  no  one  bit  m  self,  not  oveii  father  or 
molhsri  nor  conld  he  hoar  tier  co  ve-saton  v  th  me,  nor  with  each 
olhpr. 

"  I  now  left  him  for  ftn  hour,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Hall's,  giving  bint 
leave  to  converse  only  with  his  father.  On  my  return,  I  fonnd  him  in 
the  same  state.  He  utterly  refnsed  to  speak  to  any  one  but  bis  (acbar, 
Biid  Mid  him  that  he  should  not  have  another  fit  till  the  following  Sab- 
bath, (this  was  Monday  evening,)  which  proved  true;  but  when  that  day 
came,  he  had  several. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  and  three  minutes,  holding  my  watch  aa  before,  anj 
fllandiiig  eight  or  nine  feet  from  him,  1  asked  the  lime.  He  gave  'nine 
o'clock  and  five  minatsa.'  '  Look  sharp,'  s^d  I.  '  Oh  1  three  minutes,' 
said  he.  We  were  uow  curious  to  see  if  be  would  awake  himself  at  tbe 
two  hours  and  five  minutes,  and  as  be  did  not  awake  when  the  clock  in 
the  room  reached  that  time,  I  said,  '  Henry,  did  yon  mean  by  my  watch, 
or  by  the  clock  ?'  '  By  your  watch,  sir.'  'Very  well.'  At  the  exact 
moment  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around,  and  this  without  any  act 
or  willing  of  mine ;  and  what  was  veiy  affecting  and  convincing,  be  could 
no  longer  speak  at  all,  and  was  unconscious  of  all  that  he  had  said  or 

"  I  have  said  that  ho  had  no  return  of  fits  till  the  following  Sabbath 
One  day  after  that  Sabbath,  he  came  in  to  his  mother,  much  agitated,  and 
apparently  going  into  a  fit;  and  making  the  passes,  he  solicited  his 
mother  to  do  it, — who,  merely  to  pacify  him,  passed  herfingers  over  him  j 
and  soou  he  fell  into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  escaped  the  fit.  After  this, 
he  was  so  highly  charged  by  his  sister,  that  when  she  was  in  the  next 
room,  in  the  closet,  be  would  instantly  taste  anything  she  lasted,  eat  what 

"  In  ten  days  I  returned,  and  magnetized  hira  again,  and  went  throngh 
several  of  the  above  experiments.  He  always,  while  in  the  mesmerio 
Blat«,  declared  that  it  benef.led  him,  relieved  all  pain,  and  would  cure 

"  After  I  left,  at  my  suggestion,  he  was  daily  magnetized ;  his  fits  left 
him,  his  voice  returned,  the  sore  spots  on  his  head  and  hack  were 
j^moved,  and  he  recovered  rapidly,  till  the  fimily  could  no  longer  mes. 
merize  him.  A  man  in  the  village  was  fotind,  who  could  and  daily  did, 
till  he  appeared  entirely  well.  On  omitting  it  he  had  a  fit  or  two,  and  il 
was  resumed ;  and  when  I  last  saw  the  father,  be  informed  me  that  they 
considered  the  child  cured. 

"  I  may  add,  I  have  sines  cnred  toothache,  gready  relieved  tic  dolo reus 
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sod  reinovoJ  other  paina  and  swellings,  as  well  as  lieadauhe.  1  nm  not, 
hnwBVer,  a  Ml  Laliever  in  all  which  ia  afBrmed  of  clairvoyants— wlial  i 
lee  and  knjia,  I  betieve.  In  respect  ta  many  well-autheiicicaicd  facts,  ) 
neiJier  affirm  nor  deny.  Tliat  there  are  many  oases  uf  gross  deoepCirin 
acd  impiieition,  I  fully  believe.  On  snob  a  subjeot,  it  can  hardlj  bf 
otberwiaa.  This,  however,  is  a  reason  why  men  of  character  and  JnCelli 
goaoe  shoald  iaiieiiig/ile  it,  rather  than  otherwise.  ■  BnE  it  is  deceptinn. 
Well,  then,  let  us  expose  it  by  a  fair  trial.  '  But  it  is  the  work  of  the 
devil  1'  How  do  you  know  1  What  is  the  evidence  1  Wha!  harm  has 
it  dons  %  '  Oh,  bad  men  have  used  it  (or  bad  ends  V  And  what  is  there 
in  the  world  that  has  not  been  so  nsetl !  If  it  is  the  work  of  ihe  devil, 
than  we  are  nut  to  be  ignorant  of  his  devices,  and  should  make  the  exami- 
nation P.r  one's  self  i  for  ignorant  and  bad  men  will  not  expose  his  da 
ricea.  From  experiment  and  observation,  X  have  no  donbt  that,  bb  a 
remedial  agent,  mesmerism  is  yet  to  accomplish  much  good;  and  no 
iacni  cau  result  from  it,  except,  like  all  other  blessings,  it  be  abused. 
"WILLIAM  H.  BEECHER. 
"  BattoH,  Jttne  ^9,  1843  " 
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TO   G.  C.  MARCHANT,  M.D, 

Ms  Dkas.  Sir — For  tweBty  years  past  I  have  beea 
ir.timstely  acquainted  with  you,  and  I  enjoy  tlie  pleasing 
reflection  tliat  we  have,  daring  that  entire  period,  re- 
mained warm,  personal  friends.  Fully  sensible  of  your 
sterling  integi-ity  and  honor  as  a  man  and  a  distinguished 
American  citiaen,  and  sensible  that  the  science  of  Elec- 
trical Psychology  will  prove  to  be  most  deeply  interest- 
ing to  your  discerning  and  gifted  mind,  and  that  you 
will  love,  honor,  and  cherish  it  as  yoa  do  the  other 
sciences  of  the  day  with  which  you  have  become  famil- 
iar; and  having  so  often  and  deeply  felt  your  friend- 
ship in  acts  of  kindness,  I  claim  tiie  favor,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  my  confidence  in  your  goodness,  and  also  in 
your  medical  skill,  to  dedicate  this  work  t»  you.  You 
will  perceive  that  I  have  intentionaliy  written  it  in  a 
fanciful  style,  so  as  to  make  it  pleasing  to  readers  in 
general ;  and  surely  you,  as  a  critic,  will  overlook  this, 
as  I  have  also  endeavored  to  please  the  scholar  by 
throwing  out  before  him  a  fair  and  liberal  specimen 
of  original  thought.  As  such  it  is  most  respoctfuily 
jiscribed  to  von  by  your  sincere  friend, 

J.  B.  DODS, 
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INTIIODTJCTIOS. 


The  aalJior  received  the  following  invitatiaa  from  tl.e  vindap. 
signed  lionoraliie  gentlemen,  uiembers  of  tiie  Linked  Stntea  Senate, 
to  lecture  in  Wasiiington  city,  District  of  Coinmliia  : 

"  Washington,  Feb.  12tli,  1850. 
"To  Dr.  DoDsi 

I  "  Dejih  Sir — Having  reoeiyeii  bighlyfayorableJioeounlaof  tie 
nddrraaes  delivered  by  yoa,  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  on 
'  Electrical  Paychology,'  ft  depnrtment  of  science  aoid  to  treat  of 
the  philosophy  of  diseaae,  and  the  reoiprooaj  action  of  mind  and 
laatter  upon  ench  otlier,  we  would  bo  gratified  if  you  would  deliver 
B.  lecture  on  tie  subject  in  this  city,  at  the  earliest  time  consistent 
with  your  convenience.  With  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of 
members  of  Congress  and  the  community  generally,  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  if  it  can  be  procured,  would  be  a,  suitable  placa 
fijT  the  delivery  of  jovir  discourse. 

"  Yours,  truly, 
"  Geo,  W,  Joneb,  Tho.  J,  RirsK, 

"  John  P.  Hale,  8am  HoubtoW, 

"H.  Clay,  H.  S.  Foots. 


To  tlie  above  the  following  answer  was  returned  i 

"To  the  Hon,  Tho.  J,  Rusk,  Sam  Houston,  H.  8.  Foote,  Geo.  W. 
Jones,  John  P.  Hale,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster,  all  of 
the  United  States  Senate : 


"  In  reply  to  yours  of  Feb.  12th,  I  wonhl  respectfully  say,  that 
I  feel  myself  highly  honored  to  receive  an  invitation  from  you,  to 
lecture  upon  tbe  philosophy  of  Elootrical  Psychology  in  the  United 
States  Capitol,  With  this  invitation  I  comply,  and  it  afTords  me 
much  pleasure  to  do  so.  Owing,  however,  to  oircumatances  and 
previous  engagements,  my  earliest  and  only  time  durii^  my  preft- 
ent  visit  in  Washington,  will  be  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb,  lOth, 
I  will  therefore  appoint  tJiat  time  as  most  suitable  to  my  oonveni' 
■ace,  and  commence  my  lecture  at  half-past  seven  o'cloclc. 
"  With  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  I  am 

"  Tours,  truly, 

"J,  B,  Doi«." 
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Thfi  Ba!(!nuo  of  EicotriOitS  I'ajcliologj- 1  have  lauglit  to  more  thai 
a,  tlionsanil  iiidivlduiLls,  and  in  nil  e^.ws  I  haie  umformly  olmr^U 
^tlemen  (ere  dollars  fiir  tuition,  and  ladies /ne.  Iha»e  also  miide 
»t  a  unifonn  practice  to  lay  them  indiscriminately  mider  written 
obligations^  pfodgijig  most  solemnly  their  eaored  honor,  as  hulies 
and  gentlemen,  uint  they  would  noTor  teach  it  to  ouy  peraonia  but 
of  good  moral  oharimtep,  nor,  in  unj  instance,  for  a  less  price  tima 
above  stated,  and  that  they  would  lay  all  those  wiiom  they  taught 
onder  the  same  wiltten  obDgaiions  and  pledges.  But  it  *>  hap- 
pens, that  unprincipled  individuals,  regardless  of  their  pledges  of 
sacred  honor,  hate,  in  numerous  instances,  violated  them,  and 
taught,  or  at  least  pretended  to  teaob,  this  science  to  others  for  any 
price  tiiey  could  obtain.  There  are,  however,  nutny  honorable  ei- 
ceptious  to  this  course  of  conduct  among  my  students,  aad  1  am, 
pFond  to  hetir  this  testimony  to  their  faithfulnesa. 

The  substance  of  the  first  nine  of  these  Lecttjhes  was  delit- 
dty,  last  February,  and  immedi- 
.  .__^  ^. ._e  worli  has  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions, and,  in  this  Fourtli  Edition,  I  have  fully  revealed  the  secret, 
so  that  the  reader,  hy  tJie  faithlW.  perusal  of  my  Lectures  XI.  and 
211.,  will  be  as  well  qualified  to  esporiment  as  tiiose  unprincipled 
pretenders,  above  noticed,  who  go  about  aa  teachers.  They  have 
oven  mode  tlieir  pupils  believe,  that  nothing  was  necessary  S)p 
them  to  know  only  the  nerve  or  gripe  to  get  a  cimami3iicatuin  and 
So  speak  in  a  positive  manner  and  full  tone  of  voiee  to  the  sii6- 
Jeci  I  But  you  will  perociTe,  on  readinB  this  worli,  Mmt  they  have 
not  taught  yon  the  A,  B,  C  of  this  science.  Its  philosophy  hoa 
cost  me  SBVon  yeaiB  of  intense  study,  and  it  can  not  be  revealed 
in  a  moment,  not  taught  but  by  a  workman.  Honor  and  justice, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  require  mo  to  publish  tlio  mode  of 
experimenting,  so  that  those  who  shall  teaeh  it  hereafter,  will  be 
compelled  to  study  and  prepare  themselves  for  tjie  work,  as  qunli- 
6ed  inatruotors,  because  something  more  Mum  the  secuet,  whioll 
Ii*etraro  XI.  reveals,  will  now  be  required 

J.  B  oom. 

Sew  YciLiE,  September  2(]th,  18B0. 
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ELECTRICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


LECTURE  I 


Lauies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  HATE  received  an  invitation  from  8everal  emikenit 
MEMBERS  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  deliver  a 
Lecture  on  the  Science  of  Electrical  Psychology — -tlie 
philosophy  of  disease — t!ie  connecting  link  between 
mind  and  matter — their  reciprocal  action  upon  each 
other,  and  the  gi'and  operations  of  nature  that  tliia 
science  may  involve.  In  compliance  with  this  invita- 
tion, I  now  stand  before  you  for  this  purpose,  and  wilj 
endeavor  faithfully  to  discharge  my  duty.  In  order  to 
do  my  subject  justice,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  very  liberal  draft  on  your  time  and  patience. 
Sensible  that  I  stand  here  by  the  invitation  of  those 
distinguished  orators,  statesmen,  and  generals,  whose 
eloquence,  in  defence  of  Libehty,  has  been  felt  by 
thrones — whose  wisdom  has  given  laws  that  are  re- 
spected by  all  nations  on  earth,  and  make  millions  ©t 
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freemen  liappy — and  whose  heroism  has  breasted  tha 
battle  storm  in  defence  of  human  rights — it  may  well 
be  expected  that  I  should,  in  pome  measure  at  least, 
feel  the  embarrassment  that  tiie  occasion  itself  must 
naturally  inspire. 

As  the  Creator  of  the  universe  has  endowed  man 
with  reason,  and  assigned  him  a  nohle  and  intelligent 
rank  iii  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  being — and 
as  he  has  commanded  him  to  use  this  faculty — so  I 
may  mth  justice  remark,  that  he  who  cannot  reason  ia 
a  fool ;  he  who  dare  not  reason,,  is  a  coward ;  he  who 
will  not  reason,  is  a  bigot ;  but  he  who  can  and  dare 
reason,  is  a  man. 

The  realms  of  nature  lie  open  in  boundless  prospect 
above,  benoath,  and  around  us.  As  inhabitants  of 
this  globe,  we  occupy  hut  a  small  spot — the  centre,  as 
it  were,  of  the  immense  universe  that  swarms  with  a 
oonntlesa  variety  of  animated  beings,  and  contains  end- 
less sources  of  mental  and  moral  dehghts.  Order, 
harmony,  and  beauty  are  so  perfectly  woven  together 
and  blended  throughout  watuee,  as  to  form  the  mag- 
nificent ROBE  she  wears,  arid  with  which  she  not  only 
charms  and  even  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  but 
conceals  the  overwhelming  power  and  majesty  of  her 
PERSON.  As  she  moves,  the  most  grand  and  awfu! 
impressions  mark  her  footsteps  on  the  globe's  surface 
nr  centre — in  air  or  ocean.  She  smiles  in  the  gentle- 
flosa  of  the  calm,  and  frowns  in  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
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Bat  whether  silence  reigns,  earthquakes  i-umhle,  or 
thunders  roll,  she  keeps  her  mighty  course  uiiaficctod 
by  the  revolutions  of  ages, 

At  the  same  time  that  there  is  confessedly  something 
most  grand  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  even  while 
the  most  gifted  minds  are  reveling  with  delight  amidst 
her  magnificence,  and  feasting  upon  her  splendors, 
there  is  still  something  humiliating  in  the  thought,  that 
incomprehensibility  continues  to  hold  its  dark  and  sul- 
len empire  over  the  canses  of  many  of  her  most  sub- 
lime manifestations.  For  a  period  of  twice  three 
thousand  years,  she  has  concea.led  beneath  the  shadow 
sf  her  hand,  not  only  the  cause  of  worlds  rolling  in 
fbeir  ceaseless  course  through  the  illimitable  fields  of 
space,  but  also  the  rise  and  fall  of  vegetation,  and  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  death. 

Man  is  inteliectually  a  progressive  being.  Though 
confined  to  a  narrow  circumference  of  space,  and. 
chained  to  this  earth,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
unbounded  universe,  yet  as  his  mind  wears  the  stamp 
cf  original  greatness,  he  is  nevertheless  capable  of  ex- 
tending his  researches  far  beyond  the  houndarics  of 
this  globe.  His  mind  is  capable  of  a  ceaseless  devel- 
opment of  its  powers.  From  the  faint  glimmerings  of 
infantile  reason,  he  passes  on  to  that  ijitellectual 
strength  and  grandeur  when  he  can  take  a  survey  of 
the  planets,  the  dimensions  of  the  sun,  trace  the  comet 
in  ita  erratic  course,  analyze  the  works  of  God,  and 
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comprehend  the  vast  and  complicated  operations  of  his 
own  mind.  How  sublime  is  the  contemplation,  that  ha 
can  invade  the  territory  of  other  worlda,  bring  their 
■within  field-view  of  the  hen  of  his  telescope,  and  seo 
them  play  their  aerial  gambols  under  the  anperintend- 
ence  of  attraetion  and  repulsion. 

But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary  that  I  clearly  state  the  subject  of  my  present 
course  of  Lectures,  so  that  we  may  enter  upon  it  under- 
standingly,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  clear  conception  of 
its  nature  and  importance  to  the  haman  race.  The 
eubjeotj  upon-  which  I  am  entering,  is  that  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  of  Electrical  Psychology,  as  the 
one  which  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  appropriate. 
PsTCHOLOGT  is  a,  compound  of  two  Greek  words,  viz., 
psuche.  which  means  soul,  and  logos,  which  means 
word,  discourse,  or  wisdom.  Hence  by  Psychology 
■we  are  to  understand  the  Science  of  the  Soul. 
And  as  all  impressions  are  made  upon  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  electricity,  as  the  only  agent  by  which 
it  holds  communication  with  the  external  world,  so  you 
readily  perceive  not  only  the  propriety  but  the  entirn 
aptitude  of  the  name  Electhical  Psychology. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  discovered  electricity  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  mind  and  inert  matter,  and  on 
tliis  discovery  the  philosophy  of  the  present  science  ia 
baaed.  Ever  since  1830,  I  have  contended,  that  elec- 
tricity is  not  only  the  connecting  link  between  mind 
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ftjid  inert  mattes,  but  is  the  graaul  agent  cmploj'ed  by 
ebg  Creator  to  move  and  govern  the  universe.  These 
views,  in  oppoaition  to  the  doctrine  of  inherent  attrac- 
tion in  matter,  I  advocated  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 
in  two  Lectures  I  delivered  before  thi^Lyetam  in  1832. 
The  substance  of  these  is  embodied  in  six  Lectures  I 
delivered  at  the  MAiti-Boao  Chapel,  in  Boston,  Janu- 
ary 1843,  by  request  of  members  of  both  branches  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  then  in  session  in  that 
city  ;  and  they  have  been  most  extensively  published  in 
this  country,  and  republished  in  England.  In  that 
work  they  are  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Mesmerism. 
[  make  these  remarks  so  that  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present  on  this  occasion  may  know,  that  my  views  of 
the  ELECTEicAL  THEORY  of  the  universe,  and  the  con- 
necting LINK  between  mind  and  inert  matter,  are  not 
the  breathings  of  a  momentary  impulse,  but  of  long 
and  matured  deliberation. 

Electrical  Psychology  tabes  a  most  extensive  range; 
and  embraces  a  field  rich  in  variety  of  thought.  It  is 
so  startling  to  human  credulity,  that  its  truth  cannot 
be  believed,  only  by  passing  it  through  the  ordca!  of 
the  severest  scrutiny  by  oft-repeated  experiments.  Aa 
to  tbe  character  and  force  of  these  experiments,  I  can- 
not better  express  them  than  in  the  following  editorial 
notice  from  the  "  Saratoga  Republican." 

The  editor  of  the  Sai-atoga  Republican  having  re- 
jcived  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Richard  D.  Davis,  for- 
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voerly  a  member  of  Congrcsa,  in  relation  to  this  science, 
writes  as  follows : 

"  Dr.  Dods,  who  professes  to  have  discovered  a  new 
science,  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  Electrical 
Psychology,  is  at  present  giving,  a  series  of  remarka- 
ble experiments,  in  our  village,  by  way  of  Illustrating 
its  truth  and  undoubted  reality.  By  it  he  professes  to 
be  able  to  perform  the  most  startling  and  cunning  ex- 
periments, upon  persons  fully  awake,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  Controlling 
their  motions — standing  up,  they  find  it  impossible  tti 
sit  down ;  if  in  a  sitting  posture,  they  are  unable  to 
r   e  t  li  tl      I      to      11        th  m  t    i  H     la  m 

t    ha      tl     p  w  k     away  th    p  w         f  h  i{ 

8p      h        ght     anl    th  m    y      t        wh  he 

pi    s        n  I  to      tu  n  a     n  tl        fa  ult        n  t     tly 

hat  h  han^     ^^     X        ^  ^    "^^^^  ty  of        ta  n 

nd     i  al     n  k  ng  tl   n     m  g  n    f     th       m     b   ng 
that  th  y  a      p        n      f      1       that  th  y  b  1  ng  t    the 

pp     t  tl  at  th  y  me      n  wn  d  g  n    al 

o  at         tat    n  an  1    t  n  t       H     p    f  to  be 

alle  t«    han^    th    app  an      a  d  ta  te  of  wate    n 

ap  d    u  c  t    tl  at  of  I  m  n  d     hon        m  ga 

molas         IV    mw    d        ff       m  It   b  andy     th     latt 
[     d  all  th      nt  jj     t    g    ff    t      f  al    h  1      H 

b  b  f        }         bj    t      h     tl       t  n  ng   tl  u  d 

ud      Th  >  h    1   ht    Dj,     fl    1    a  d  h  a      ha 

thu   1  11     tl      t    m  b     t  th       i   ad     a  d 
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they  fioe  to  a  plaje  of  shelter,  under  a  table,  behch, 
or  any  thing  that  offers  protection.  All  this  while  the 
individaala  experimented  upon  are  perfectly  awake  and 
in  possession  of  their  reasoning  faculties. 

"  We  are  well  aware,  that  the  first  impression  upon 
tlie  mind  of  the  reader  will  be,  that  all  this  is  absurd, 
ridiculoas,  and  ntterly  impossible.  This  would  be  the 
natural  conclusion  of  every  one  who  had  never  wit- 
nessed any  of  these  surprising  phenomena ;  but  the 
reality  of  all  this  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  talented  men  in  the  country.  We 
have  periiusaion  to  refer  to  several  individuals  of  the 
highest  standing  and  character,  who  arc  believers  in 
this  science,  and  have  been  pupils  of  Dr.  Dods.  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Richard  D, 
Davis,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract. 
Mr.  Davis  says : 

"  The  science  which  Dr.  Dods  teaches,  is  to  my  mind 
alike  novel,  instructive,  and  useful—full  of  speculation 
fit  for  tiie  loftiest  intellect,  and  replete  vpith  rich  in- 
structions for  every  condition  of  human  life.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  can  safely  say,  that  no  person 
of  ordinary  capacity  and  intelligence  can  take  the  usual 
course  of  lessons  from  the  doctor,  who  will  not  at  its  end 
eincercly  acknowledge  himself  more  than  tenfold  repaid 
for  its  cost  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense ;  and  the  more 
the  ability  and  information  of  the  individual  may  be, 
the  more  ready  will  be  the  ackniiwledgment.     I  am  un- 
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wiiling  to  express  more,  than  half  the  gratification  an  3 
instmction  which  I  have  received,  and  if  my  reeom- 
mendation  can  prevail  with  any  one  to  become  his  pu- 
pil, it  is  most  cheerfully  and  earnestly  given." 

What  I  have  now  read  in  your  hearing,  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  experiments,  and  also 
what  claims  Eleclrical  Psychology  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  distinguished  men,  in  relation  to  its  pretensions  to 
science  and  usefulness.  Bat  there  is  no  question,  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  admitting  that  these  exper- 
iments are  truly  wonderful,  and  to  them  incomprehens- 
ible, will  yet  ask,  of  what  use  are  they  to  the  humair 
race  1  The  great  usefulness  and  tf anscendent  import 
aincc  of  this  science  to  tiie  human  race  consist  in  itl 
curative  powers  over  those  diseases  that  medicine  can 
not  remove.  As  fa<;ts  come  home  to  men's  bosoms, 
and  rebuke  the  skeptic  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  so  I  can- 
not give  a  better  answer  to  the  question,  nor  render  you 
■  a  better  service,  than  to  road  a  few  extracts  from  the 
city  papers  of  Auburn,  New  York,  where  I  last  lectur- 
ed and  experimented.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Hiram  Bostwick,  Esq.,  so  long  and  so  well  known 
iu  this  city  [Auburn]  and  county,  during  more  than  two 
years  before  he  saw  Dr.  Dods,  did  not  take  a  natural 
step.  For  a  year  and  a  half  last  past,  could  only 
elowly  drag  his  feet  along,  as  though  they  were  attached 
to  wooden  legs,  and,  at  that,  did  not  attempt  to  drag 
himself  about  the   streeta.     Besides   an   attack  last 
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Bpfing  (wliicli  was  the  fifth  stroke  of  palsy  Iio  had  re- 
ceived), he  could  not  even  disthiguish  light  from  dark- 
ness, with  his  right  eye.  In  a  word,  he  was  dead  to 
happiness  and  usefulness.  He  met  Dr.  Dods,  and  in 
leas  than  a  week  he  was  taking  walks  of  a  mile  in 
length.  With  his  right  eye  he  distinguishes  persons, 
and  is  constantly  improving,  while  he  is  daily  prome- 
nading our  streets  with  the  perfect  control  and  uSe  of 
every  muscle,  and  is  quite  as  happy  us  any  man  we 
meet." 

I  will  read  again  from  another  Auhurn  paper.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

"  Do  the  dumh  speak  and  the  deaf  hear?  In  Au- 
burn, in  Octoher,  1849,  they  do.  This  forenoon,  two 
girls  went  to  the  City  Hall,  neither  of  whom  could  hear 
a  conversation  in  an  ordinary  tone.  They  were  ope- 
rated upon  some  five  or  six  minutes  each,  upon  the 
principles  of  Electi-ical  Psychology  as  taught  by  Dr 
Dods,  and  when  they  left,  one  of  them  could  distinctly 
hear  an  ordinary  conversation,  and  the  other  could  as 
distinctly  hear  a  whisper," 

"  Yesterday  noon,  a  lady  from  Massachusetts  called 
upon  Dr.  Dods,  at  the  Western  Exchange.  Her  eye- 
lids were  so  drawn  down  over  her  eyes  that  she  could 
not  see,  and  she  could  not  talk.  In  twenty  minutes 
Bhe  could  both  see  and  converse.  If  any  one  diseredita 
this  statement,  let  him  ask  Gen  Wood,  the  gentle- 
manly proprietor  of  the  Exchange      When  this  blind 
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and  dumb  lady  came,  her  femak  attendant  statcil  tc 
Gen.  Wood,  that  her  friend  had  not  opened  her  ejea 
for  three  years,  and  for  the  last  year  had  not  uttered 
a  syllable.  The  afflicted  lady  made  the  same  state- 
ment, after  the  doctor  had  restored  her  wonted  powers 
of  speech.  During  the  three  years,  she  was  for  one  of 
them  confined  in  a  dark  room,  to  avoid  the  supposed 
injurious  eflects  of  light.  She  could  not  raise  the  up- 
per lids  of  the  eyes. 

"  Such  was  her  situation  when  she  called  upon  Dr. 
Does  at  the  Exchange  yesterday ;  and  in  half  an  hom 
she  left  again,  drinking  in  with  delight  the  prospect 
about  her,  and  from  ivhieh  for  years  she  had  been  en- 
tirely shut  out,  and  while  at  the  same  time  she  poured 
forth  her  joy  in  words  which  it  may  be  well  imagined 
were  those  of  the  purest  ecstasy.  Her  friends  tried 
to  prevail  upon  her,  when  she  reached  the  carriage  at 
the  door,  to  shield  her  eyes,  lest  the  sudden  change 
from  darkness  to  glare  should  have  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  those  sensitive  and  delicate  organs ;  but 
a  gaze  about  the  city  was  too  rich  a  treat  to  bo 
lost,  and  she  availed  herself  of  tho  opportunity  te 
enjoy  it. 

"  As  this  lady  had  been  so  long  and  so  severely 
afflicted,  had  availed  herself  of  tbe  knowledge  and  skill 
afforded  by  the  medical  profession,  and  was  at  the  timfl 
traveling  in  search  of  health,  I  thought  the  case  WW' 
thy  of  mention. 
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"*  i)o  not  uralerstaiid  me  to  be  one  who,  uves!  if  in 
ktti  power,  would  do  any  tiling  to  depreciate  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  medical  profession  is  so  justl} 
held.  Not  at  all.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  iioblest 
of  all  pursuitK,  and  believe  that  its  practitioners,  as  a 
class,  arc  not  excelled,  if  equaled,  by  any  other  in 
kindness,  self-denial,  and  humanity.  But  I  will  say, 
tliat  eveiy  pliysician  ought  to  understand  Dr.  Dods' 
system  of  Electrical  Psychology.  There  is  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  will  not  only  give  him  a  knowledge  of  laws 
and  phenomena  of  the  human  economy  ho  does  not  now 
know  or  comprehend,  but  will  enable  him  to  afford  re- 
lief and  restoration  in  cases  where  before  it  was  out  of 
his  power. 

"  Granting  this  to  be  so — and  the  appeal  here  is  to 
facts  which  cannot  Iie-»-what  is  the  duty  of  the  honest 
physician's  Is  it  to  sneer  at  a  system  or  ecienee 
which,  with  a  respectable  face,  mates  even  these  pre- 
tensions ?— which  professes  to  unfold  laws  and  powers 
of  mind  and  body  which  they  do  not  understand,  and 
backed  up  by  actual,  tangible  results,  which  utterly 
dumbfound  the  whole  of  them^?  Is  sneering  his  duty, 
when  his  hands  hold  the  scales  in  which  are  deposited 
life  ami  death  ?  Is  it  not  rather  his  duty  to  investi- 
gate the  matter — to  probe  it  to  the  bottom — to  know 
al!  that  can  be  known  about  if! 

"  The  community  will  answer  these  questions,  be- 
muse they  are  deeply  inter^ted  in  the  answer.'     In 
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this  city,  cures  will  be  performed  withiiL  one  year,  by 
the  pupils  of  Dr.  Dods,  in  cases  where  the  present 
Tiedical  system  has  been  exhausted  in  vain.  This  will 
ieat  the  question.  And  by  this  test,  every  physician 
who  sneers  at  Electrical  Psychology  will  be  compelled 
to  abide.  From  it  he  cannot,  and  will  not  escape, 
1  will  refer  now  to  only  one  beauty  of  the  electro- 
psychological  treatment  of  pain  and  disease.  Its 
pharmacy  is  always  perfect — it  is  of  God." 

From  the  extracts  which  I  have  now  read  in  your 
hearing,  from  the  Auburn  papers,  you  will  at  once 
perceive  the  power  and  glory  that  hover  around  this 
science,  and  the  importance  which  is  claimed  in  its 
behalf  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  vouchsafed 
to  the  huniaii  race.  So  that  you  may  see  the  high 
estimation  in  which  this  science  is  held  by  the  citizens 
of  -Auburn,  generally,  where  these  cures  were  per- 
formed, I  will  trouble  my  audience  but  once  more,  and 
ask  their  indulgence  while  I  read  the  resolutions  they 
unanimously  passed  in  behalf  of  Electrical  Psychology 
as  a  great  and  important  science,  which  resolutions 
were  published  in  the  Auburn  papers.  I  will  also 
read  the  prefaced  remarks  of  the  editor  They  are  as 
follows : 

"  EjiECTEicAL  Psychology. — Dr.  Dods  closed  hia 
Lectures,  in  Auburn,  on  Saturday  evening.  It  will  be 
Been  by  our  columns  this  a,ftemoon,  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Class,  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
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eioFi  to  express  their  Yiews  of  Electrical  Psyehology, 
and  of  the,  manner  in  which  the  Doctor  sustained  his 
relations  as  their  Instructor  in  his  system.  It  ia 
enough  to  say  that  the  Class  numbered  gentlemen  of 
undoubted  intelligence." 

"  Proccf-dings  adopted  by  the  .Auburn  Psycholo^cal 
Clasi. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Class  of  forty-five  persons, 
who  had  taken  private  lessons  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Dons  in 
the  science  of  Electrical  Psychology,  held  at  tho  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  on  the  27th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  John  P.  Halbert  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  S.  N.  Smith  appointed  secretary. 

"On  motion,  a  committee  of  tl  ree  ^s-is  appomted 
by  the  chamai  to  diaft  md  report  to  the  meeting 
resolution'5  exiiessne  of  thi.  views  ail  fedrags  of  Dr. 
Dods'  ]  M\  lis,  m  tl  e  city  of  Auburn,  m  re  pei^t  to  the 
IcBSona  and  hetuies  given  them  by  him  " 

"On  motioi,  th(,  chairman  anl  «ecietary  were 
added  to  tho  committee 

"IhectnmttLe  reported,  the  follow  iig  i  evolutions, 
which  WLiL  unaniuouslj  adopted  b>  tl  e  meeting 

"Resolved,  rhit  the  sc  enue  of  Electrical  Psy- 
chology, IV  tl  ip,l  t  to  this  hvs  b\  Di  J  B  Dods, 
in  a  sei  cs  o*"  pii  it  mstiuctions  a  1  leotuie=(,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  founded  m  immutable  truth,  ind  that  it 
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will   accomplish  for  the  human  race  ait  inappreciabla 
amount  of  good. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  believe  Electrical  Psycho- 
i.oGi  has  been,  and  will  he  eminently  useful  in  allevi 
ating  the  pains  of  the  suffering,  and  in  the  cure  of  dis 
eases ;  that  it  is  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  beautiful 
and  beneficent ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  eminently  cal- 
culated to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind,  but  to  iuipresa 
upon  it  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deh'y. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Dr.  Dods  our  thanks 
for  the  couiteous  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he 
has  di'-charged  his  duties  to  ua  as  his  pupils.  That 
he  h^a,  m  all  ie<ipecti,  redeemed  every  pledge  or  ss- 
lUiance  that  he  ga\e  us  when  we  became  his  pupils, 
and  thit  in  parting  from  him  we  give  him  our  warmest 
wishes  foi  his  prosperity  and  happiness. 

"  On  motion,  resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
delivered  to  Dr.  Dons,  and  that  they  he  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  city. 

"John  P.  Hulbeet,  Chairman. 

"  S.  N.  Smith,  Secretary." 

The  subject  of  these  Lectures  is  now  fairly  open 

fore  us.    I  have  explained  what  I  mean  by  the  term 

Electrical  Psychology,  and  why  I  saw  fit  to  give 

the  science  this  name.     The  wonderful  and  startling 
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piitiiomena  tliat  ho\i.r  drouuil  it,  like  so  niaiij  inviai- 
ble  a.ii^cl'fj  and  whicli  are  made  manifest  in  the  cxperi 
merits  produced,  I  Iiave  al^o  candidly  stated.  They 
coisist  m  tko  fK,t,  that  one  human  being  can,  through 
a  certain  nervous  influence,  obtain  and  exerci&e  a 
power  over  another,  ho  as  to  perfectly  control  his  vol- 
Qntary  motions  and  muscular  force  ;  and  also  produce 
various  impressions  on  his  mind,  however  extravagant, 
ludicrous,  or  wild— and  that  too  while  he  is  in  a  per- 
fectly wakeful  state.  I  have  stated,  Hiat  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  remedial  agents  to  alleviate  the 
pains  of  the  suff'cring,  and  to  cure  those  diseases  that 
set  the  power  of  medicine,  and  the  sliill  of  the  ablest 
practitioner,  at  defiance.  And  from  the  published 
newspaper  articles,  letters,  and  resolutions  of  moat 
highly  reputable,  and  even  distinguished  men,  which  I 
have  just  read  in  your  hearing,  you  can  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  effects  produced,  of  the  cures  performed,  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  this  science  is  held  by 
those  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  its  secret 
powers,  and  of  their  high  estimate  of  its  incalculable 
importance  to  the  human  race,  and  the  future  amount 
of  good  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  achieve. 

I  have  only  read  to  you  the  testimony  of  the  citizens 
of  Anhum,  but  could  produce  the  testimony  of  thou- 
sands more,  from  the  various  portions  of  the  United 
States  where  I  havo  lectured — of  the  importance  of 
this  science  in  the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  those,  too,  of 
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a  more  startling  character  than  any  I  Laye  named.  1 
can  produce  the  testimony  of  hundreds,  that  this  sci- 
ence has,  in  fifty  minutes,  restored  to  Lucy  Ann  Allen, 
of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  who 
had  not  w.tlked  a  step  in  eighteen  years,  nor  had  she 
even  been  able  to  raise  herself  up  from  her  pillow  so  as 
to  sit  in  her  bed  for  more  than  fourteen  years.  Such 
is  the  nature  and  intrinsic  grandeur  of  this  Science  ; 
such  are  the  experiments  and  facta  connected  with  it ; 
such  are  its  results  that  stamp  it  with  the  high  im- 
press of  -its  sterling  .importance  to  mankind;  and 
such  are  its  lofty  end  and  aim ;  and  as  such  it  must 
Btand  when  the  pillars  of  strength  and  beauty  that 
support  our  Capitol  shall  fall  and  be  crumbled  to 
dust. 

Some  have  the  impression,  that  Electrical  Psychology 
is,  after  all,  but  Mesmerism.  In  answer  to  such  I  will 
say,  that  there  is  a.  very  marked  difference  between  the 
two  sciences,  and  this  difference  is  easily  pointed  out. 
Mesmerism  is  the  doctrine  of  sympathy;  Elec- 
trical Psychology  is  the  doctrine  of  impressions. 
In  Mesmerism  there  is  a  sympathy  so  perfect  between 
the  magnetizer  and  subject,  that  what  he  sees,  the  sub- 
ject sees — what  he  hears,  the  subject  hears — what  he 
feels,  the  subject  feels — what  he  tastes,  the  subject 
tastes— and  what  he  smells,  the  subiect  also  smells  ; 
sind  lastly,  what  the  magnetizer  wills,  is  hkewise  tha 
will  of  hia   subject.     But  the  person  in  the  electro- 
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psycliobgical  state  has  no  such  aympathios  with  his 
operator.  His  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  taste,  and 
smell  are  entirely  independent  of  the  operator,  and  lie 
continually  exerts  his  will  against  him,  and  resists  him 
with  all  Lis  muscular  force.  The  person  who  is 
aroused  from  the  mesmeric  slumber,  has  no  remem- 
brance of  what  transpired  in  it ;  while  the  person  in 
the  eleetro-psychologicai  state,  is  a  witness  of  his  own 
actions,  and  knows  all  that  transpired.  The  person  in 
the  mesmeric  state  can  hear  no  voice  but  that  of  his 
magnetizer,  or  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  he  is  put 
in  communication.  But  the  person  in  the  electro- 
psychological  state,  can  hear  and  converse  with  all  as 
usual. 

If  these  distinctions  aro  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
settle  the  points  of  difference,  then  I  will  mention  two 
more.  I  have  found  persons  entirely  and  naturally  in 
the  electro -psychological  state,  who  never  could  ba 
mesmerized  at  all,  nor  in  the  least  affected,  nnder  re- 
peated trials.  The  other  point  is,  that  no  person  ia 
naturally  in  the  mesmeric  state,  but  thousands  are 
naturally  in  the  electro -psychological  state,  and  live 
and  die  in  it.  Mesmekism  and  Somnambulism  aro 
identical ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  state.  And  aa 
no  person  is  naturally  in  the  somnambulic  state,  so  na 
one  is  naturally  in  the  mesmeric  state.  Though  the 
experiments  of  both  these  states  are  performed  by  the 
same  nervous  fluid,  yet  this  does  not  rerder  the  two 
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Btaences  identical,  any  more  than  that  they  are  ren- 
dered identical  with  fits,  or  insanity,  which  arc  caused 
by  the  same  nervous  force.  These  observations  beinft 
Bufficient  for  my  purpose,  are  respcctfolly  submitted  to 

j-OK  for  jour  candid  consideration. 
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LECTURE   II. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

As  tlie  subject  of  Eifctrical  Psycliology  is  noiv  fairly 
introduced,  ita  plienomeiia  stated,  and  its  importance 
to  the  human  race  clea,rly  pointed  out,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  diversified  fields  of  nature ;  to 
gliince  at  the  operations  of  mental  and  material  exist- 
ences ;  and  to  proceed  understandingly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  its  clfbims  to  PHILOSOPHY,  as  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests,  and  the  power  hy  which  its  existence 
must  be  sustained.  But  as  I  am  fully  sensible  that 
Bueh  strange  facts  as  I  have  stated  are  most  trying  to 
human  credulity — sensible  that  they  are  calculated  to 
awaken  the  deepest  feeliags  of  contempt  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  skeptical,  and  to  draw  forth  the  sneers  of  man- 
kind— so  I  must  be  indulged  to  speak,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  march  of  science,  the  beauty  of  the  inde- 
pendent expression  of  our  thoughts,  and  to  notice  the 
fate  of  the  opponents  of  science  in  all  ages  of  tho 
world. 

Entering,  as  I  do,  upon,  a  theme  entirely  new,  I  am 
b;  no  means  insensible  of  the  embarrassments  th^ 
2» 
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surround  mo.  Were  I  called  to  address  you  upon  any 
other  subject  than  that  of  Electrical  Psyciiology, 
I  should  stand  before  you  with  other  feelings  than 
those  that  now  pervade  my  breast.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  enviable  task  to  step  aside  from  the  long  beaten 
path  of  scdence  into  the  unexplored  and  trackless  re- 
gions of  sohtude  and  silence.  By  si.  doing,  and  daring 
to  think  for  mysulf,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  assume  no 
very  enviable  position  as  it  regards  popularity.  Inde- 
pendent thought  and  fearless  expression  have  ever 
drawn  foi-th  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  that  portion  of  our 
ra«e  who  have  adopted,  without  investigation,  the  sci- 
entific opinions  of  others.  I  refer  to  those  only  who 
have  received  their  ideas  from  others  by  inheritance,  as 
they  did  their  real  estate.  For  the  one  they  never 
labored,  and  for  the  other  they  never  thought. 

Such  persons,  though  professing  to  be  learned,  and 
perchance  even  claiming  to  be  the  guardians  of  science, 
are  nevertheless  ijs  greatest  enemies  ;  and  by  exerting 
their  influence  in  favor  of  old  opinions,  however  absurd, 
and  against  any  innovations,  however  true,  useful,  or 
grand,  are  checking  the  mighty  maich  of  mind.  They 
aie  clogs  of  moie  than  leaden  weight  hangmg  upon  the 
chanot  -nheeL  of  science  that  aie  lolbng  through  our 
woild  It  commenced  itu  caieer  it  the  breaking  mom 
of  creation,  ■with  but  few  passeugfrii  on  boaid,  iiiid  baa 
continued  its  couise  with  mcica'^ing  speed  and  {,1  owing 
glory  down   to  the  present  moment.     It  now  travels 
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TfitTu  the  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  the  lightniti^'s  hla^ie, 
and  even  compels  the  very  lightnings  to  speak  in  a 
familiar  voice  to  man !  Yes ;  they  even  write,  not 
only  their  forty  gambols  on  the  hosom  of  the  dark 
cloud,  but  they  write  on  paper,  and  transmit  human 
thought  as  swift  as  thought  can  move. 

The  chariot  of  science  is  destined  to  continue  its 
majestic  course,  iu  duration  coeval  with  our  globe ! 
Still  more  !  it  is  destined  to  outlive  the  dark  and  sullen 
catastrophe  of  worlds !  The  chariot  of  science,  ivith 
ever  increasing  power,  magnificence,  and  glory,  is  des- 
tined to  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  mouldering  tomb — 
to  snatch  immortality  from  the  iron  grasp  of  death,  and 
roll  on  in  living  grandeur  through  the  eternal  world, 
gathering  new  accessions  of  intellectufil  beauty  and 
unending  delight.  Its  passengers  here  are  mortal  men. 
There  they  will  be  angel,  archangel,  cherubim,  sera- 
phim, and  the  glorified  millions  of  our  race  !  The 
mind  of  man  wears  the  impression  of  divinity,  the 
stamp  of  original  greatness  ;  and  is  destined  to  ripen 
in  mental  vigor  u.s  the  wasteless  ages  of  eternity  roll. 
Henee  the  very  principles  of  our  nature  as  an  impres- 
sion from  the  hand  of  God,  forbid  us  to  stand  still. 
Their  command  is  onwahd. 

If  no  human  bcmg  had  dared  to  hazard  the  expres- 
sion of  an  original  thought,  then  nothing  in  the  realms 
of  science  would  have  been  disclosed  by  speech,  noi 
penned  in  hooks.     A  dreary,  barren  waste,  wrappe<J 
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in  solitude  and  nigtt,  would  have  reigned  for  jumaa 
contemplation.  But  instead  of  this  frightful  picture 
of  desolation,  wo  see  those  fruitful  fields  of  mental  and 
moral  beauty,  so  rich  in  the  scenery  of  thonght,  and  in 
endless  variety,  present  themselves  to  our  view.  A 
secret  rapture  of  thrilling  delight  fills  the  heart  as  we 
glance  over  this  lovely  scene,  on  which  human  research 
has  thrown  a  splendor  surpassing  that  of  the  noontide 
blaze. 

Had  not  some  master  spirits  dared  to  freely  speak 
and  write  their  thoughts,  then  those  pretended  friends 
of  science,  who  now  oppose  every  thing  that  may  ap- 
pear to  them  both  new  and  strange,  would  have  been 
destitute  of  that  knowledge  they  obtained  from  books  ; 
and  not  daring  to  think  for  themselves,  they  would  have 
remained  in  mental  night.  It  is  by  daring  to  step  aside 
from  the  beaten  track  of  books,  and  bringing  forth  from 
the  dark  arcana  of  nature  into  the  light  of  day  some 
new  truth,  that  we  add  our  mite  to  the  common  stock 
of  knowledge  already  accumulated.  He  who  denies  us 
this  grand  right  of  our  nature  is  a  scientific  bigot,  and 
lias  yet  to  learn,  that  even  the  school  and  college  were 
only  established  to  discipline  the  mind  for  action. 
There  the  student,  through  books  and  instructors,  ia 
only  made  to  see  how  other  men  have  dared  to  think, 
and  speak,  and  write,  and  thus  his  mind,  being  made 
10  feel  its  innate  freedom;  power,  and  greatness,  be- 
comes inspired  irith  a   self-determinaticn  to   do  the 
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Hame.  This  makes  tlie  man,  and  answers  the  lofty 
end  of  liumiin  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
goes  through  life,  leaning  entirely  upon  hooks  and  the 
opinions  of  others,  without  thinking  for  himself,  ren 
ders  his  present  existence  a  blank,  inasmuch  as  ho  lays 
his  head  in  tlie  dust,  without  its  having  bequeathed  one 
original  thought  to  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  after 
generations. 

The  truths  that  God  has  established  inherent  in  na- 
ture, arc  not  only  infinitely  diversified,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  immutable  and  eternal.  No  possible  addi- 
tion can  be  made  to  their  number,  nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  man  to  create  or  annihilate  a  single  truth  in  the  em- 
fire  of  NATUEE.  Thi;y  exist  independent  of  hia  be- 
lief or  unbelief;  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  search  them 
out,  and  bring  them  forth  from  darkness  into  the  light 
of  day.  And  he  who  has  the  magnanimity  to  do  this, 
80  far  from  being  opposetl  and  persecuted,  should  be 
gustained  and  encouraged  as  the  benefactor  of  his  race. 

The  Creator  of  the  universe  is  the  Author  and  Pro- 
prietor of  the  great  volumes  of  nature  and  revelation. 
Hence  divines,  at  least  those  who  are  men  of  letters, 
should  not  start  at  any  new  scientific  revelations,  and 
exclaim.  "  If  this  be  trae  we  must  give  up  our  Bibles  !" 
As  men  of  science,  they  have  nothing  tc  fear  from  new 
discoveries  in  the  shoreless  ocean  of  truth.  The  vol- 
ume? of  NATURE  and  revelation  both  claim  the  same 
perfect  Anther,  who  had  every  thing  open,  and  nakci 
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to  his  omnlacieiit  inspection,  and  exercised  infinite  wis- 
dom in  producing  and  cstablisliing  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe. 

Though  this  globe,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  ont 
planetary  system,  was  finished  six  thousand  years  ago, 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  first 
effort  of  his  creating  energy.  We  are  floating  in  an 
imiQensity  of  space  that  knows  no  hounds,  like  the 
mote  in  the  sunbeam.  This  is  peopled  with  rolling 
worlds,  in  number  beyond  an  angel's  computation. 
And  the  residue,  which  has  not  yet  become  the  abodes 
of  light,  life,  order,  and  beauty,  is  filled  up  with  mat- 
ter still  in  its  uncreaced  state.  Hence  the  work  of 
creation  has  been  going  on  from  eternity,  and  will  con- 
.  tinue  to  progress,  so  long  aa  the  throne  of  the  self-ex- 
istent Jehovah  endures,  without  ever  arriving  at  an  end 
in  the  sublime  career  of  creation !  New  brother  crea- 
tions are  every  moment  rolling  from,  his  omnific  hand, 
and  that  creating  fiat  will  never,  never  cease. 

These  ideas  of  the  wonder-working  Jehovah,  from 
whose  all-forming  hand  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds 
are  continually  rolling,  and  have  been,  for  millions  on 
millions  of  ages,  force  upon  us  those  amaaing  concep- 
tions of  the  oppressive  grandeur  of  his  works  under 
which  the  mind  labors  and  struggles  in  its  contem(>la- 
tions,  but  is  borne  down,  and  lost  and  bewildered  in 
the  immensity  of  the  theme.  Oedeh,  variety,  akd 
OEAUTY,  in  endless  succession   meet  as  on  every  hand. 
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All  tliia  1ms  been  accomplislicd  hy  the  Iniioite  Mind, 
thi-ough  electrical  action,  and  bospcfiks  the  vastnesa 
and  sublimity  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  science  of  ths 
living  mind,  its  silent,  mysterious  workings,  and  ener- 
getic powers.  It  is  a  science  that  involves  the  majes- 
tic movement  of  rolling  worlds,  the  falling  leaf,  and 
claims  the  Gkeat  Law  of  the  universe  as  its  own. 
The  vastncss,  as  well  as  the  transcendent  importance 
of  the  subject,  clearly  evince  that  it  is  worthy  to  be 
embraced  by  every  independent,  noble,  and  generous 
mind.  You  will  pardon  me,  Ladies  and  Gcntlcmcuj 
for  having,  by  a  momentary  digression  from  the  pres- 
ent chain  of  my  subject,  anticipated  a  few  ideas  in 
relation  to  the  creation  and  its  vastnees.  These  more 
properly  belong  to  a  future  Lecture,  when  I  shall  come 
to  show  what  connection  this  science  ha^  with  the  uni- 
verse— with  rolling  worlds— yes,  with  a  falling  leaf. 
The  fall  of  a  single  leaf  is  a  catastrophe  as  dreadful  to 
the  thousands  of  inliabitants  of  its  surface  as  the  de- 
struction of  this  globe  would  be  to  us.  And  the  blot- 
ting out  of  our  globe  from  the  catalogue  of  worlds, 
would  no  more  bo  missed  amid  the  immensity  of  crea- 
tion than  the  fall  of  a  leaf  compared  to  the  sublime 
magnificence  of  the  countless  forests  on  this  globe. 
From  this  digression  I  return  to  my  subject. 

That  Electrical  Psychology  should  meet  with  oppo 
uiSicn  from  men  of  a  peculiar  constitution  of  mind,  and 
»  certain  degree  of  scientific  att^nmentSj  is  nothing 
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strange.  Nor  is  it  at  all  miraculous,  that  a  few  wha 
are  deemed  it.en  of  talents,  should  oppose,  and  even 
deridQ  it  as  a  humhug.  But  as  genius  is  supremely 
higher  than  talents,  so  I  boldly  and  safely  make  the 
declaration  that  no  man  of  genius  has  ever  opposed 
Eioeti'ical  Psychology;  nor  in' any  age  of  the  world 
has  GENIUS  ever  been  enlisted  in  opposing  the  dawning 
light  of  aoy  of  the  sciences  that  have  arisen  on  earth 
from  the  morning  of  creation  to  the  present  day.  Bui 
as  before  remarked,  that  this  science  should  meet  with 
opposition  from  that  class  of  scientific  men,  who  al- 
ways stand  watching  the  direction  in  which  the  breeze 
of  popularity  may  chance  to  blow  with  the  strongest 
force,  and  who  are  anzious,  through  theso  means,  to 
bring  themselves  into  notice,  and  thus  gain  a  mo- 
mentary fame  from  the  passing  crowd,  is  nothing 
strange.  It  only  proves  the  fact  that  ELEcraicAi, 
Psychology  is,  in  the  infancy  of  its  being,  destined 
to  shar^  the  fate  of  all  gieat  ind  useful  sciences,  that 
no^  stand  unshaken  m  the  lepublic  of  letters.  All, 
in  then  infancy,  received  fiom  such  men  a  like  opposi- 
tion, and  upon  their  foundeis  they  freely  breathed  out 
theu  deiision,  «corn,  and  sneeis. 

Hanej  iiseoveied  the  ciklulation  of  the  blood, 
and  disclosed  it  to  the  woild  He  was  opposed  and 
derided,  and  much  of  that  talent,  learning,  and  cun- 
ning we  have  referred  to,  was  enlisted  against  him. 
Thej  sought   to  paralyze   the  towering  wing  of  Itia 
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SEN  Ills  ;  to  blast  his  reputation  ;  to  ivitiier  the  fairest 
Bawers  of  his  domestic  love,  hope,  and  joy  ;  and  to 
hm-1  his  briliiant  discovery  from  the  light  of  day  to  the 
darkness  of  night.  But  Harvey's  name  stands  immor- 
tal on  the  records  of  true  fame,  and  the  blood  still 
continues  to  frolic  in  crimson  streams  through  ita  liv- 
ing channels,  while  his  learned  opposers  are  forgotten. 
Galileo  discovered  the  rotation  of  this  globe  on  its  axis. 
So  great  was  the  opposition  of  the  learned  powers  com- 
bined against  him,  that  they  arraigned  him  and  his 
theory  at  the  august  and  awful  bar  of  humbug.  There 
they  fairly  tried  him  and  his  discovery  imder  the  splen- 
did and  majestic  witnesses  of  derision,  sneer,  and 
tcom  ;  and  the  court  very  gravely  decided,  that  his 
discovery  was  a  heresy,  and  that  he  must  openly  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  so  to  the  world.  To  tliis  sentence 
he  submitted — acknowledged  his  theory  to  be  a  heresy, 
but  remarked,  that  he  nevertheless  believed  it  true- 
Galileo  lives  in  the  bright  page  of  history.  That  sen- 
tence did  not  arrest  the  globe  in  its  mighty  course.  It 
still  continues  to  roll  on  ita  axis  as  he  discovered  and 
proclaimed,  while  the  learned  opposers  of  iiis  theory, 
wbo  courted  popular  favor  at  the  expense  of  honor,  are 
sunk  into  merited  oblivion, 

Newton's  genius,  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  intui- 
tively drove  him  to  study  gravitatkn  by  piling  up 
small  heaps  of  sand,  itnd  to  notice  more  strictly  this 
power  in  the  falling  apple.     It  drove  him  to  studj 
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adhesion  hy  iratcMng  the  uniim  of  lliu  psiitiiilcd  water 
Bt  the  side  of  some  favorite  stream ;  and  to  perfect 
tliia  science  he  is  next  at  the  centre  of  the  globe. 
From  gathering  pebbles  in  boyish  sport  on  the  ocean's 
shore,  he  is  next  among  the  stars,  and  at  length  pro- 
claims to  the  world  his  system  of  philosophy  and 
ASTBONoMT.  Ho  was  derided  and  moclted  as  a  silly- 
hoaded  fool,  and  his  whole  magnificent  system  was 
spurned  with  sneering  contempt  and  pronounced  a 
humbug  by  the  oM  school  of  philosophers  and  astrono- 
mers. But  substances  continue  to  respect  the  law  of 
gravitaiion,  and  rolling  worlds  to  obey  the  law  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Newton  lives  in  the 
brightest  blaac  of  fame  ;  for  his  name  is  written  in 
starry  coronals  on  the  deep  bosom  of  night,  and  from 
thence  is  reflected  to  the  centre  of  tho  globe ;  while 
the  opposers  of  Ijia  magnificent  discovery  are  sunt  to 
the  shades  of  unremembered  nothingness.  The  clouds 
and  mists  of  their  own  evanescent  fame  have  become 
their  winding  sheet. 

Fulton  was  derided,  and  even  men  of  science  pointed 
at  him  the  finger  of  indignant  scorn,  becanse  lie  de- 
clared that  steam — a  light  and  bland  vapor,  which 
could  bo  blown  away  by  human  breath — could  move  an 
engine  of  tremondaua  power,  and  propel  vessels  of 
thousands  of  tons  burthen  against  wind  and  waves  and 
tides.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  humbugs, 
»iid  the  most  silly  idea  that  ever  entered  a  silly  brain  ; 
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iir  else  t!ic  trick  of  a  knave  to  make  men  invest  capi- 
tal in  ord(;r  to  effect  their  ruin.  His  friends,  even 
though  not  over -sanguine  of  success,  yet  defended  him 
as  a  man  of  honor.  Bat  Fulton  "  stood  firm  amidst 
the  varying  tides  of  party  like  the  rock  far  from  land, 
that  lifts  its  majestic  head  above  the  waves,  and  re- 
mains unshaken  by  the  storms  that  agitate  the  ocean." 
So  stern  was  the  opposition,  that  some  of  the  commit- 
ted skeptics,  who  sailed  from  New  York  to  Albany  in 
the  steamboat  that  first  tried  the  experiment,  declared, 
that  it  was  impossible  they  had  been  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  steam  power  ' 
and  that  it  must,  after  all,  have  been  some  power  aside 
from  steam,  by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  reach 
Albany!  The  impression  of  Fulton's  genius  is 
seen  on  all  the  machinery  mo^ed  m  our  happj  country 
by  this  subtile  power  It  is  seen  m  railroad  and 
steamboat  communications,  that  biing  the  distant  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  conjunction  It  is  seen 
in  the  majestic  steamships  of  England,  that  bring 
her  and  the  transatlantic  woild  into  neighor hood  with 
us,  by  a  power  that  triumphs  over  all  the  stoimy  ele- 
ments of  nature.  Fulton,  as  a  m-in  of  genius,  la 
remembered  as  one  of  the  gicat  men  of  the  universe, 
while  his  opposers  are  '.ilent  and  forgotten 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  physical  and  me- 
chanical sciences  only,  involving  the  chemical  proper- 
Ues  of  materif.l  substances,  and  the  general  operationi 
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of  natuvd.  I  now  come  to  tbose  that  relate  to  the  im- 
provemeiit  of  the  mind.  I  come  still  nearer  hi  me. 
The  scrEricr, of  Phrenology,  so  beautiful,  elevating, 
and  useful  in  ita  nature,  and  having  so  strong  a  bearing 
upon  the  character  and  destiny  of  man,  as  an  intellec- 
tual, social,  and  moral  being,  and  even  involving  the 
dearest  interest  of  our  race — ^has  been,  and  by  some 
still  is,  moat  shamefully  abused.  Gall,  its  discov- 
erer, was  persecuted;  and  Spukziieim,  CombEj  and 
Fowler  have  received  namerited  abuse.  The  two 
Fowlers,  of  New  York,  have  for  years  withstooti  the 
storm  of  opposition.  Thus  far,  they  have  most  suc- 
cessfully met  and  repulsed  the  assaults  of  men — won 
the  victory — gathered  new  accessions  of  strength,  a,iid 
still  hold  the  field.  They  are  business  men,  who  never 
slumber  at  the  post  of  duty.  They  have  made  new 
discoveries  and  improvements ;  gathered  an  immense 
variety  of  cabinet  specimens  of  skuUa  and  busts,  from 
the  idiot  up  to  the  most  brilliant  intellect — from  the 
cold-blooded  murderer  up  to  the  melting  soul  of  a  be- 
nevolent and  philanthropic  Howard.  They  have  made 
A  righteous  development  of  true  character  in  the  phre- 
nological examinations  of  thousands  of  human  heads 
have  directed  the  anxious  parent  how  to  train  up  the 
child  of  his  affections  ;  have  pointed  out  to  the  sighing 
lover  how  to  choose  a  congenial  spirit  of  companionship 
for  life  ;  and  have  poured  the  light  of  mental  and  moral 
iw.prcvement  in  silvery  streams  on  the  crand  EMriKS 
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OP  MIND.  Yet  sucli  a  science  as  this  has  been  called 
ft  humhus  !  and  such  mea  as  these  liave  been  assailed, 
'flieir  bones  are  worthy  to  repose  with  the  great  mea 
of  the  universe,  and  their  names  shall  live  on  the 
bright  scroll  of  fame  down  to  the  last  vibrating  pendu- 
lum of  time — shall  live  when  the  opposers  of  phreno- 
logical science  shall  have  sunk  from  human  remem- 
brance. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  sciences  in  the  infancy 
of  their  existence.  The  moment  they  were  born  into 
life,  the  battle-axe  was  raised  against  them,  and  each 
in  succession  has  fought  its  way  up  to  manhood.  The 
victory  in  favor  of  trath  has  always  boon  sure,  and 
millions  of  sycophants  in  the  contest  have  perished. 

How  lanieatable  is  the  consideration,  that  there  are 
those  in  this  day  of  light,  who,  regardless  of  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  past  generations,  coming  up  from  ten  thou- 
sand graves,  still  shut  their  ears  and  close  their  eyes — 
and  even  sacrifice  principle,  to  keep  popular  with  those- 
on  whom  they  depend  for  a  momentary  fame.  B;it 
they  are  not  the  men  whose  names  wiU  stand  imperish- 
able in  the  annals  of  history,  to  be  handed  down  to 
fttture  generations.  They  are  destined  to  perish  from 
human  remembrance,  and  not  a  trace  of  them  be  left 
on  earth. 

I  woald  not  be  understood  as  dissuading  you  from 
the  pursuit  of  true  fame.  I  do  not  despiso  its  nobk 
glory ;  but  am  fully  sensible,  that  of  all  characters  eref 
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formed  and  sustained  by  human  beings,  tliat  of  tiua 
fame  stands  unrivaled  and  supreme  on  the  page  of  hia- 
tory. 

Though  man  is  mortal,  and  his  present  existence 
ephemeral,  yet  during  the  short  span  of  thiee-scora 
years  and  ten,  to  what  a  transcendent  height  m  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  powers  is  he  capable  of  waiing!  Tine, 
his  station  is  humble,  yet  he  who,  with  an  unstained 
hand,  has  honorably  grasped  the  meed  of  righteous 
fame,  has  clothed  himself  with  power,  has  wreathed  his 
brow  with  undying  laurels,  and  invested  himself  with 
the  true  majesty  of  his  nature.  Fame  has  been  alter- 
nately assigned  to  the  hero,  the  statesman,  the  philoso- 
pher, astronomer,  theologian.  But  fame  is  not  confined 
to  any  rank  or  pursuit  in  life.  It  can  only  exist  in  the 
breathings  of  righteousness.  The  philosopher  and  as- 
tronomer, though  chained  down  to  earth  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  tabernacled  with  the  worm,  may  feel 
within  a  Stirling  greatness  that  allies  them  to  higher 
intelligences  in  future  worlds,  and  that  bids  them  bear 
their  brow  aloft.  They  may  station  themselves  on  a 
mental  elevation  above  the  world,  and  lift  their  tower- 
ing heads  to  the  stars.  From  this  pinnacle  of  glory, 
they  may  range  in  loftiest  thought  the  universe  «f  God 
and  even  struggle  to  grasp  the  unbounded  empire  over 
wbiuh  Jehovali  reigns,  with  all  its  moving  worlds,  and 
yet,  if  this  be  all,  true  fame  does  not  lie  here.  It  is 
not  the  birthright  of  the  phiioeTpher  or  astronomer,  tm- 
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bss  thcj  are  m  possession  of  sometliing  more  than  m- 
fcelleetua.l  power. 

True  fame  is  not  the  birthright  of  the  hero.  The 
blaze  of  glory  that  has  for  ages  encircled  his  bead,  and 
with  its  hrilliancy  so  long  dazzled  the  world,  is  begin- 
ning to  grow  dim.  The  laurels  that  decorate  his  sullen 
brow  have  been  gathered  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  from 
a  soil  enriched  with  human  gore,  and  watered  by  the 
tears  of  bereavement.  That  fancied  pinnacle  of  glory 
on  which  he  proudly  stands,  has  been  gained  by  con- 
quest and  slaughter.  His  way  to  it  lay  over  thousands 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  whose  warm  hearts  had  ceaee.i 
to  throb  ;  and  the  music  that  followed  his  marcb,  was 
the  widow's  moan  and  the  orphan's  wail.  True  fame 
does  not  lie  here.  It  sounds  not  in  the  camion's  roar, 
the  clashing  steel,  the  rattling  drum,  nor  in  the  fright. 
fu!  crash  of  resounding  ai-ms !  It  is  not  heard  in  mar- 
tial thunder.  It  is  not  seen  in  villages  on  fire,  nor  in 
Moscow's  conflagration — that  ocean  of  flame!  True 
fame  breathes  not  in  the  deep-heaving  sigh  of  despair- 
ing love,  nor  draws  its  immortality  from  dying  groans 
on  fields  of  war.  It  has  a  higher  origin — a  nobler 
birth-T-a  more  elevated  aim.     True  fame  consists  in 

the    LOFTY    ASPIKATIONS    AFTEK    INTELLECTUAL    AND 

MORAL  THTJTB  ■  and  wiien  these  are  found  and  cherish- 
"A,  that  so  deep  will  be  the  convictions  of  duty,  sus- 
tained by  sterling  honor,  that  no  popularity  —no  bribes 
of  wealth  and  splendor — no  fear  of  frowns,  nor  even 
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tlie  hazard  of  Bfe  exposed  to  fvasting  tortures  shall 
deter  that  ma.n  from  expressing  and  maiotaining  sueh 
troth.  He  -who  does  this,  possesses  true  and  righteoaa 
fame, 

Should  the  scoffers  of  rising  science  challenge  me  tc 
produce  such  an  example  of  true  fame  ever  being  set 
on  earth,  I  would  point  them  to  one  perfect  specimen 
.on  the  aa«red  page.  I  would  point  them  to  tlie  Sok  op 
Man,  in  the  majesty  of  whose  virtueSj  honor,  and  firm- 
ness in  proclaimir^  tnith,  language  is  impoyerished,  a^l 
bnman  description  fills,  and  the  living  li^S  of  els- 
^BOQCG  is  darkened  {[}ireyec 
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IjAdies  AMD  Gentlemen: 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently  long  upcn  the  pre. 
limbiaries  of  my  subject.     I  have  done  so  to  bring  dis- 
tinotly  before  you  its  nature,  and  clearly  state  its  incal- 
culable importance  to  the  liuraa,n  family.     I  have  done 
BO  to  remind  you  of  the  opposition,  sneers,  and  aeomg 
that  tbe  noblest  sciences  have  encountered  in  the  infan- 
cy of  their  being,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  worlil.     I  havf 
reminded  you  that  this  has  been  done,  not  by  naen  of 
ssNirs,  ^yhose  names  are  registered  on  tho  scroll  of 
true  fume,  and  have  come  down  to  future  generations, 
but  it  has  been  done  by  that  particular  class  of  the 
learned  who  have  so  large  a  share  of  the  love  of  appro- 
bation as  to  study  public  opinion,  and  follow  it,  right 
or  wrong,  nnd  thus  beg  a  momentary  fame  from  the 
passing  crowd,  which  is  destined  to  expire  in  darkness 
and  vanish  from  human  remembrance,  before  the  breal 
ing  light  of  trut/j.     I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  thi 
pointw    so  that  opjiosition  to  this  science  may  not  s 
prise  you,  ror  tho  real  character  of  the  opponent 
Qlistaken. 
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Having  removed  eveiy  obstacle  that  might  embarrasa 
my  course,  and  having  plenty  of  sea-room,  I  am  now 
ready  .to  embark  in  defence  of  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of 
causes.  I  stand  before  you  to  lecture  upon  the  won- 
derful and  mysterioas  seienee  of  Electrical  Psychology, 
I  stand  here  to  exhibit  by  tangible  experiments  tbosa 
wonderful  phenomena  that  cluster  around  it,  and  philo- 
sophically to  defend  its  paramount  claims  to  immutabla 
truth.  The  successful  discharge  of  this  incumbent 
duty,  forces  upon  us  the  necessity  of  ranging  the  uni- 
verse, and  summoning  the  vast  works  of  earth  and 
heaven  to  the  bir  of  reason,  in  order  to  investigate  their 
effects,  and  trace  them  back  to  their  correspondent 
causes.  You  are  the  empanneled  jury  to  try  this  cause, 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  the  honor  to  argue  so  interest- 
ing a  point  before  the  coNtiREGATED  talent  antj  wis- 
dom OF  MY  COUNTRY.  However  skeptical  men  may  be 
in  relation  to  any  thing  new,  yet  so  far  as  stern  reality 
is  in  its  nature  concerned,  we  have  this  pleasing  con- 
sideration, that  the  unbelief  <£  men  cannot  frown  truth 
into  falsehood,  nor  can  the  belief  a?  men  smile  false- 
hood into  truth.  Hence  the  belief  ov  unbelief  o£  mor- 
tals cannot  in  the  least  affect  those  truths  that  God  has 
established  inherent  in  nature,  and  with  which  his  un- 
bounded universe  swarms. 

I  stand  here  to  defend  the  electrical  theory  of  the 
universe  against  the  assaults  of  men,  to  notice  the  im- 
mense variety  of  material  exisiences,  to  glance  at  the 
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animated  forms  of  iinng  beauty,  to  sei.'utinize  ^he  chem- 
ical properties  of  created  substances,  and  to  pour,  if 
possible,  the  light  of  truth  on  rolling  worlds.  Let  us 
even  venture  to  step  back  beyond  the  tlireshold  of  crea- 
tion— venture  to  lift  the  dark  curtains  of  primeval 
night,  and  muse  upon  that  original,  eternal  material, 
that  slumbered  in  the  deep  bosom  of  chaos,  and  out  of 
which  all  the  tangible  substances  we  see  and  admire 
were  made.  That  eternal  substance  is  electricity,  and 
^ntains  all  the  original  properties  of  aii  things  in  be- 
ing. Hence  all  worlds  and  their  splendid  appendages 
were  made  out  of  electricity,  and  by  thitt  powei-fui,  all- 
pervading  agent,  under  Deity,  they  are  kept  in  motion 
from  age  to  age.  Electricity  actuates  the  whole  frame 
of  nature,  and  produces  all  the  phenomena  that  trans- 
pire throughoat  the  realms  of  unbounded  space.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  and  subtile  agent  employed  by  the 
Creator  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  in  car- 
rying on  the  multifarious  operations  of  nature.  Slak- 
ing a  slight  variation  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  1  may 
with  propriety  say — - 

'  Tt  wai-ms  in  the  sun,  reiieslies  in  llio  breeza, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  bloaaoms  in  tl:e  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  eiteoV 
Spi'i^ads  undivided,  riperales  unspeitj 
Bi'ealhee  in  our  aouls,  iuforma  oor  niorml  part 
As  fall,  aa  perfpct,  in  a  hair  as  hesitj 
As  fall,  as  poffect,  ill  vile  man  that  mouriio. 
As  the  rspl  Mrapb,  that  adoreB  and  biinuj 
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It  iJtlms  all  high  and  low,  nil  great  and  small; 
II  fillo,  it  bounds,  conDecta,  aud  equals  all." 

It  is  inimaterial  to  wliat  department  of  this  glob« 
SJid  its  surrounding  elements  we  turn  our  attention, 
electricity  is  there.  Wherever  we  witness  eonvulaiona 
in  nature,  the  workings  of  this  mighty,  unsoen  power 
are  there.  It  writes  its  path  in  lightning  on  the  sul- 
len brow  of  the  dark  cloud,  and  breathes  out  rolling 
thunder.  Though  cold  and  invisible  in  its  equalized 
and  slumbering  state,  yet  it  is  the  cause  of  light  and 
heat,  which  it  creates  by  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of 
its  motion  and  friction  on  otter  particles  of  matter. 
It  is  the  cause  of  evaporation  from  basined  oceans  aud 
silvery  lakes — from  majestic  rivers  and  rolling  streams, 
and  from  the  common  humidity  of  the  earth.  It  forma 
aerial  conductors  in  the  heavens,  through  which  this 
moisture  in  vapory  oceans  is  borne  to  the  highest  por-  ' 
tions  of  our  globe,  and  stored  up  in  magasnes  of  rain, 
and  snow,  and  hail !  It  is  electricity  that,  by  its  cold- 
ness, condenses  the  storm,  and  opens  these  various 
magazines  in  mild  beauty  or  awful  terror  on  the  world. 
It  is  electricity  that,  by  the  production  of  heat,  rare- 
fies the  air,  gives  wings  to  the  wind,  and  directs  their 
course.  It  is  this  unseen  agent,  that  causes  the  gen- 
tle zephyrs  of  heaven  to  fan  the  human  brow  with  a 
touch  of  delight — that  moves  the  stirring  gale-— that 
ai-ms  the  sweening  hurricane  with  power — that  gives 
to  the  iTJiring  tornado  all  its  dreadful  eloijueiice  of 
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vengeance  and  teiTor,  and  clothes  the  mid  lay  sun  ia 
light.  It  gives  ns  the  soft,  pleasing  touches  of  the 
evening  tiriiight,  and  the  crimson  blushes  of  the  rising 
morn.  It  is  electricity  that,  by  its  effects  of  light  and 
h&at,  produces  the  blossoms  of  spring,  the  fruits  of 
summer,  the  laden  bounties  of  autumD,  and  moves  on 
the  vast  mass  of  vegetation  in  all  the  varieties  and 
blended  beauties  of  cteation.  It  bids  winter  close  the 
varied  scene.  It  is  electricity  that,  by  its  most  awful 
impressions,  causes  the  earthquake  ia  awake  from  its 
Tartarean  den,  to  speak  its  rumbling  thunder,  convulse 
the  globe,  and  mark  out  its  path  of  ruin. 

If  we  turn  to  man,  and  investigate  the  secret  stir- 
rings of  his  nature,  we  shall  find,  that  he  is  but  an 
epitome  of  the  universe.  The  chemical  properties  of 
all  the  various  substances  in  existence,  and  in  the 
most  exact  proportions,  are  congregated  and  concea 
trated  in  him,  and  form  and  constitute  the  very  ele- 
ments of  his  being.  In  the  composition  of  his  body 
are  involved  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  substances 
of  the  globe,  even  from  the  grossest  matter,  step  by 
step,  up  to  the  most  rarefied  and  fine.  And,  lastly, 
to  finish  this  raaaterpiece  of  creation,  the  brain  is  in- 
vested witli  a  living  spirit.  This  incomprehensible 
spirit,  like  an  enthroned  deity,  presides  over,  and  gov- 
erns through  electricity,  as  its  agent,  all  the  voluntary 
motions  of  this  organized,  corporeal  universe ;  while 
its  living  presence,  and  its  involuntary,  self-moving 
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powers  cause  all  the  involuntary  functions  cf  life  to 
proceed  in  tlieir  destined  course.  Hence  human  be- 
ings and  ail  animated  existences  are  subject  to  the 
eame  grand  electrical  law  that  pervades  the  universe, 
and  moves  all  worlds  under  the  supcrintendenco  of  the 
involuntary  powers  of  the  infinite  Spirit. 

On  this  principle,  it  will  be  plainly  perceived,  that 
as  man  is  subjected  to  the  same  common  law  that  per- 
vades the  universe,  so  electricity  is  the  connecting 
link  between  mind  and  matter.  As  it  is  co-eternal 
with  spirit  or  mind,  so  it  is  the  only  substance  in  be- 
ing that  mind  can  directly  touch,  or  through  which 
it  can  manifest  its  powers.  It  is  the  servant  of  the 
mind  to  obey  its  will  and  execute  its  commands.  It 
is  through  electricity,  that  the  mind  conveys  its  vari- 
ous impressions  and  emotions  to  others,  and  through 
this  same  medium  receives  all  its  impressions  from  the 
external  world.  It  is  by  electricity  that  the  mind 
contracts  the  muscles,  raises  the  arm,  and  perforraa 
all  the  voluntary  motions  of  this  organized  body.  This 
I  will  now  proceed  to  prove. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  electrical  science,  that  if  I  can  find  an  individual 
standing  in  a  negative  relationship  to  myself,  or  by 
any  process  render  him  so,  then  I,  being  the  positive 
power,  can,  by  producing  electrical  impressions  from 
my  own  mind  upon  his,  control  his  muscles  with  the 
moat  perfect  ease.     This  is  evident,  because  the  pest- 
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(ivie  ind  negative  forces  eloctrioally  ind  rr-a^netn-ally 
ble  d,  are  et[ual  m  pow^i,  ind  paialj^e  tacli  othpi , 
01,  on  the  contrdij,  pioduce  motion  Tin?  gieat  and 
inte/i-stmg  tmtli  I  will  prove  to  i  demonttidt  on,  by 
esperimeiiti  upon  ladici  and  gentlemen  in  this  audi 
ence,  "whilo  they  are  entiielj  awake,  and  in  perfect 
posacasion  of  ill  then  leasoning  fiu,ultn,s  Befoie  I 
proceed  to  produce  these  a&toni^hmg  and  even  staithng 
lesults,  I  will,  m  the  fiist  place,  pto^-^  that  electri- 
ciT"i  IS  the  CONNECTING  LINE.  VtwctQ  MIND  ind  inert 
MiTTEK.,  and  la  the  agent  that  the  mind  eniploja  to 
contract  ard  rela\  the  musclets,  and  ta  pioduce  all  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body 

To  bung  this  bcfm  joii  m  the  most  plain  tnd  mtel 
liyhle  mannu,  I  'would  iii^t  leniaik  that  the  li-tm  la 
the  fountain  of  the  ner\ous  system,  iiom  Tihenco  it 
aenda  out  its  m  Ihons  of  bianohes  to  eveij  piit  of  the 
body  Indeel,  the  biam  is  >ut  a  congLiies  of  ncive«, 
and  IS  the  immediate  residence  of  the  bvmg  spuit 
Thia  upirit  01  mind  is  the  cause  of  all  motion,  wl  ether 
that  motion  be  ^oluntai^  Oi  involuntaiy  It  wills  tha 
aim  to  use,  and  immediately  the  aim  obeys  the  man- 
date, whUe  the  leiy  piesence  of  this  mind  in  the 
brain,  even  tliough  wiapped  in  the  insensibility  of 
sleep,  pioduces  all  the  inioluntaiv  moti  n  of  the 
Vitals,  and  esecutc.  the  tunctions  of  life 

To  establish  the  fact  that  electricity  is,  indeed,  the 
etmaeciing  link  between  the  mind  and  the  BOnyj  I 
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wcuH  111  tie  ii'it  place  distmctij  iemaik,tl  it  mind 
cannot  cume  m  diie(.t  contact  with  gioss  matter  My 
mind  can  ro  moie  liieitlj  toucU  my  liai  d,  ttan  it  can 
tbe  mountain  lock  Wv  mind  cannot  touch  the  fconea 
of  mj  aim,  nor  the  Binew«,  the  nmicle^,  the  blood-ves- 
sels, nor  the  blood  that  lolls  m  them  In  pioof  of  this 
posit  on,  let  one  hem  ''fhcie  of  the  Liim  leceive  wlat 
13  called  a  stiolcL  cf  the  pd«y  Let  the  p-u-alytis  be 
complete,  md  one  hilt  of  the  &}stcm  ^dl  be  rendeied 
motionlcsb  In  this  ciae,  the  m  !i&  miy  "Will  ■ftith  ill 
its  energies — may  exeit  all  its  mental  poweii — yet  the 
arm  will  not  n^e,  n  r  the  fool  stii  Yet  the  bonea, 
smews,  mnsclea,  and  blood  ^e&hela  aie  all  thejo,  ind 
the  biood  is  usual  continues  to  flo>\  Here  then  we 
have  jioif  the  most  irresistible,  that  mmd  can  touch 
none  of  these,  for  ^hat  the  mmd  cin  touch  it  can 
move,  as  ea-^ily  ia  ^hat  the  h  md  cin  physically  touch 
it  can  mo\e  Oui  pioof  is  so  fir  ihilosofhiLiIl)  con 
clusn  e 

I  wc  Id  now  lemiik,  that  it  is  eju-illy  ceitain  my 
mind  can  touch  some  matter  in  my  body,  ctherwise  I 
could  never  raise  my  arm  at  all-  'I'he  queotion,  then, 
arises,  "What  ia  that  mysterious  suhatanco  which  the 
mind  can  touch,  as  its  prime  agent,  by  which  it  pro- 
duces muscular  motion  t  In  the  light  our  subject  now 
stands,  the  answer,  is  most  simple.  It  ia  that  verg 
substance  which  was  disturbed  in  this  paralysis,  anti 
ihat  is  the  nervous  fluid,  which  is  animal  electricity, 
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and  forma  the  connecting  link  betiTecn  inbul  and  mat- 
ter, &Iind  is  the  only  substa,nce  in  the  universe'  that 
possesses  inherent  motion  and  living  power  as  its  two 
paiMEVAL  EFFICIENTS.  These  two  seem  to  be  insepa- 
rable, because  there  can  be  no  manifestation  of  power 
except  through  motion.  Hence  mind  is  the  first  grand 
moving  cause.  It  is  the  Jirst  link  in  the  magnificent 
chain  of  existing  substances.  This  mind  wills.  This 
mental  energy,  as  the  creative  force,  is  the  second  link, 
and  stirs  the  nervous  force,  which  ia  electricity.  This 
is  the  third  link.  This  electricity  causes  the  nerve  to 
vibrate.  This  is  the  fourth  link.  The  vibration  of 
the  nerve  contracts  the  fibre  of  the  muscle.  This  is 
Giejifthlink.  The  contraction  of  the  muscle  raises 
the  bone  or  the  arm.  This  is  the  sixth  link.  And 
the  arm  raises  dead  matter.  This  is  the  seventh  link. 
So  it  is  through  a  chain  of  seven  links  that  mind  comes 
in  contact  with  dead  matter ;  that  is,  if  we  allow  the 
creative  force — the  will — to  be  one  link.  This  will, 
however,  is  not  a  substance,  but  a  mere  energy,  or  re- 
suit  of  mind.  To  be  plain,  it  is  mind  that  toucheg 
electricity — electricity  touches  nerve — nerve  touches 
muscle — -muscle  touches  bono— and  bone  raises  dead 
matter.  It  is,  therefore,  through  this  concatenation  or 
chain,  link  by  link,  that  the  mind  gives  motion  to  and 
controls  living  or  dead  matter,  and  not  by  direct  con- 
tact with  all  substances.  Hence  the  proof  is  clear  and 
positive,  that  the  mind  can  come  in  contact  with,  and 
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by  its  volition  control,  the  electricity  of  the  body,  and 
collect  this  sabtile  agent  with  fearful  power  upon  any 
part  of  the  system. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mind  holds  its  residence  in  the 
brmn,  and  that  it  is  not  diffused  over  the  whole  system. 
Were  it  so,  then  our  hands  and  feet  would  think,  ancl 
in  ease  they  were  amputated,  we  should  lose  part  of 
our  minds.  If,  then,  the  mind,  invested  with  roval- 
ry,  is  enthroned  in  the  brain — and  if  the  mind  com- 
mand the  foot  to  move,  or  the  hand  to  rise,  then  it 
must  send  forth  from  its  presence  an  agent,  as  its 
PRIME  MiNiBTEE,,  to  cxecutc  this  Command.  This 
prime  minister  is  electhicity,  which  passes  from  the 
brain  through  the  nerves,  as  so  many  telegraphic  wires, 
to  give  motion  to  the  extremities.  On  this  principle, 
how  easy  it  is  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  a  paral- 
ysis. The  nerve,  as  the  gi-and  conductor  of  the  motive 
povrcr,  is  obstructed  by  some  spasmodic  collapse,  and 
the  prime  minister  cannot  pass  the  barrier  that  ob- 
structs its  path.  In  this  case,  the  mind,  as  the  en- 
throned monarch,  may  will  the  arm  to  rise,  but  the 
arm  remains  motionless.  But  remove  that  barrier,  the 
agent  passes,  and  the  arm  must  rise.  Hence  it  is 
easily  seen,  that  all  motion  and  power  originate  in 
mind. 

,  I  have  now  brought  before  you  the  connecting  link 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  through  this  have  shown 
you   the  philosophy  r^f  the  contraction  of  the  human 
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OMt-Hs-^  ■  3 1'ough  mental  energy.  This  has  evcrhccn, 
Mid  still  .s,  sonsidereii  an  inscrutable  mystery  in  Pliys- 
joiogy  >Vhethei  it  is  new  levcaled  oi  not,  I'i  su)  ni  t 
ted  to  yoiii  decision  To  my  mmd,  tlio  argument  in  t  i 
defence  is  irresistible 

Having  cleaily  ai  1  ihd>=!(ihiLaIIy  establsled  tip 
tint' ,  that  elcctiicit\,  ui  the  form  of  nenvous  fluid  is 
indeed  the  connecting  link  between  mind  aid  ineit 
mattei,  the  question  i  ow  jrc'^tnts  itself — If  the  m  nd 
contmuillj  thiowy  oiF  electricitj  fi  :>m  the  1  lam  I  j  ifi 
mental  op8iation«,  a  d  by  mu&cuHr  motion,  tl  en  how 
IS  the  supply  kept  up  in  the  bran — thiough  what 
souice  I'i  it  introduced  nt.  the  system,  and  how  con- 
veyed to  the  bram1  I  an^ver,  thiough  the  icspna 
tory  orgTJia  electiicity  i'-  tak  vi  into  the  blood  at  the 
lungs,  and  from  the  blood  it  is  thrown  to  nerves  and 
conducted  to  the  brain,  and  is  there  secreted  and  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  mind.  It  will  he  impossible 
for  me  to  argue  ;his  point  fully  unless  I  explain  at  the 
same  instant  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  As  I  difier  also  with  physiologists  on  this 
point,  and  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  heart  eirculatea 
the  blood  at  all,  either  on  the  hydraulic,  or  any  other 
principle,  so  I  will  tui-n  your  attention  to  this  subject, 

The  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  one 
of  the  grandest  themes  that  can  be  presented  for  hu- 
man cent  era  plation.  While  discussing  this  matter,  it 
will  be  cleai'ly  madi  to  appear  how  electricity  is  gath- 
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ered  fi  m  tie  =uiroandiiig  elemental,  t  uiied  m*o  the 
sy  t(.m  lud  sto  ed  up  m  the  1  lain  to  fied  tlie  mmd 
piih  iiupresRions  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  under 
Etood,  that  when  I  speak  of  the  tUtincity,  g  thamsmf 
and  magiiettsm  of  the  human  system,  oi  of  the  ?ierv 
oasjluid,  I  mean  one  and  the  sime  thing  But  before 
I  pKceed  to  notice  the  philoa  ^hy  of  the  c  iculit  oi  of 
the  blood,  and  tl  e  secretion  of  the  iiervou'<  flui  1,  I  wd 
fiist  nnke  a  few  obseivations  lu  relitioi  to  the  neives 
and  Mood  lessels,  so  that  I  miy  bo  distinctly  undei 
stood 

I  hv,  0  ilready  =!tated  th  it  tb  e  bi  im  la  the  fountain 
of  the  neiTOis  "yttLin,  inl  that  both  its  hemispheres 
aie  mide  ip  of  a  toni,eiics  of  neiv  'f  They  both  pa=!S 
to  the  ceiebellum  and  the  'ijmal  maiiow,  continued 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tiank,  ib  but  tl  l  bram  coi  tmued 
In  the  spiral  mairow,  i^hich  is  the  giiiid  conductor 
from  the  brain,  is  kd^cd  the  ivficie  atrtngth  ol  the 
system  Fiom  this  pinal  maiioi\,  branch  out  thirty- 
two  pais  of  nerves,  embiacma  the  nerves  of  motion 
and  those  of  sensation.  From  these  branch  out  others, 
and  others  again  from  these  ■,  and  so  on  till  they  are 
spread  out  over  the  human  system  in  network  so  infi- 
nitely fine  that  we  cannot  put  down  the  point  of  a  nee- 
dle without  feeling  it — and  we  cannot  f;el,  unless  wo 
touch  a  nerve.  We  see,  thei'cfore.  how  inconceivably 
fine  the  nervous  system  is.  In  ail  these  millions  of 
nerves  there  is  no  blood.     They  contain  the  electria 
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B«id  only,  wliile  the  blood  is  confined  to  tlie  vema  and 
arteries.  I  am  well  awaro  that  the  bloo  i- vessels  pass 
round  among  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  through 
them  the  blood  freely  flows  to  give  that  mighty  organ 
action ;  but  in  the  nerves  themselves  there  is  no  blood. 
They  are  the  residence  of  the  living  mind,  and  its 
prime  agent,  the  electric  fluid. 

Though  I  have  frequently,  in  my  public  lectures, 
touched  upon  the  philosophy  of  tlie  circulation  of  tho 
blood,  and  hence  those  remarks  were  reported  and 
published  in  my  *'  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ani- 
mal Magnetism,  in  1843,"  in  connection  with  my 
views  of  the  connecting  link  between  mind  and  matter, 
yet  I  have  never  taken  up  the  subject  in  an  exact,  full, 
and  connected  detail  of  argument.  This  I  will  now 
proceed  to  do  in  connection  with  the  secretion  of  the 
nervous  fluid. 

I  would,  then,  in  the  first  instance  remark,  that  the 
air  we  breathe,  as  to  its  component  parts,  is  computed 
to  consist  of  twenty-one  paj-ts  oxygen,  and  seventy- 
nine  parts  NITROGEN.  Electricity,  as  a  universal 
agent,  pervades  the  entire  atmosphere.  We  cannot 
turn  the  electric  macJiine  in  any  dry  spot  on  earth 
without  collecting  it.  Oxygen  is  that  element  which 
sustains  flame  and  animal  life.  Neither  caa  exist  a 
moment  without  it,  while  nitrogen,  on  the  contrary, 
just  as  suddenly  extinguishes  both.  The  atmosjhere, 
in  this  compound  state,  ia  taken  into  the  lungs,     Tha 
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oxygen  and  electiiuitY,  having  a  strong  affinity  foi 
moisture,  instantly  rush  to  the  blood,  while  the  nitio- 
genis  disengaged  and  expired.  The  blood,  being  oxy 
genized  (Uid  electrified,  instantly  assumes  a,  bright 
cherry-red  appearance,  and  by  this  energizing  proceaa 
has  become  purified  and  prepared  for  circulation.  The 
lungs,  and  the  blood  th€y  contain,  are  both  rendered 
electrically  positive  ;  and  we  know  that  in  electrical 
science  two  positives  resist  each  other  and  fly  apart. 
Hence  the  lungs  resist  the  blood  and  force  it  into  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  valve  closes  and  the 
blood  passes  into  the  arteries.  Hence  arterial  blood  ia 
of  a  bright  cherry-red  hue.  It  ia  by  the  positive  ibrce 
of  electric  action,  propelled  through  every  possible 
ramification  of  the  arterial  system  till  all  its  thousands 
of  minute  capillary  vessels  are  charged.  Along  these 
arteries  and  all  their  thousands  of  capillary  branches 
are  laid  nerves  of  involuntary  motion,  hut  no  nerves 
whatever  attend  the  veins.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Why  is 
it,  that  nerves,  like  so  many  telegi'aphic  wires,  are  laid 
along  the  whole  arterial  system  in  all  its  minute  rami- 
fications, but  that  none  are  laid  along  the  venous  sys- 
tem f  I  press  this  question— Why  do  nerves  attend 
the  arteties,  while  none  attend  the  veins  1  I  answer, 
that  p.BfVes  are  laid  along  the  arteries  to  receive  the 
electric  charge  from  the  positive  blood  that  rolls  ia 
tbem,  "i7iiich  charge  the  blood  received  from  the  air  in- 
epired  .';/  the  lungs.     But  as  the  venous  blood  is  ne.ga- 
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Hve,  it  has  no  electricity  to  throw  off,  and  hence  needa 
no  attfindant  nerves  to  receive  a.  charge^because  that 
very  electric  charge,  which  the  blood  receives  from 
each  inspiration  at  the  lungs,  is  thrawn  off  into  the 
nerves  by  friction,  as  it  rolls  through  ita  destined  chan- 
nels in  ci'imson  etreama.  At  the  extrcmitiea  of  the 
arterial  system — at  the  very  terminus  of  its  thousands 
of  capillaries,  the  last  item  of  the  electric  charge  takes 
its  departure  from  the  positive  blood,  escapea  into  the 
attendant  nerves,  through  them  is  instantly  conducted 
to  the  brain,  and  is  there  basined  up  for  the  use  of  the 
mind. 

The  arterial  blood,  having  thrown  off  its  electricity 
as  above  described,  assumes  a  dark — a  purplish  hue. 
It  cntera  the  capillaries  of  the  veins,  which  are  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  the  arteries.  The  blood  is  now 
negative,  and  as  the  lungs,  hy  new  inspirations,  ara 
kept  in  a  positive  state,  so  the  venous  blood  returns 
through  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs, 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  negative  and  positive 
forces  rush  together.  There  it  is  again  electrified  and 
oxygenized,  changed  to  a  bright  cherry-red  color,  is 
again  rendered  positive,  and  is  thus  purified  and  pre- 
pared once  more  for  arterial  circulation.  We  now 
clearly  perceive  that  it  is  electrically  the  blood  circu- 
lites,  and  electrically  it  recedes  from,  and  returns  to, 
the  lungs  through  the  two  ventricles  of  tho  heart. 
The  heart  does  not  circulate  the  blood  at  all,  as  phys- 
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iologisis  ooiitead.  The  heart  is  the  supreme  kkgd- 
LATOB.  of  this  sublime  and  constantly  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing OCEAN  of  crimson  life,  with  all  its  majestic  rivera 
and  frolicking  streams,  and  detcjrmines  with  esactneflH 
bo«  rapidly  the  whole  shall  flow. 
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LECTURE    IV. 

!i«D!Es  AND  Gentlemen' 

I  HA'i'E  in  my  last  Lycture  touched  upon  llie  pTiiloac- 
pby  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  secretion  of  electricity  upon  the  brain, 
which  I  call  the  nervous  fluid.  As  this  part  of  my 
subject  mi'-St,  on  account  of  its  impoEtancCj  possess 
peculiar  interest  to  ns  aH,  I  desire  to  dwell  upon  it  a 
few  moments  longer.  - 

From  the  arguments  already  ofFeredj  it  wilt  be  clearly 
perceived  by  every  philosophic  mind,  that  the  circula- 
ting system  is  in  rcn,lity  two  distinct  systems.  The 
Jirsi  is  the  auterial  system,  that  carries  the  posi- 
tive blood,  which  is,  as  before  stated,  of  a  bright 
cherry-red  color,  and  is  ever  flowing  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities.  The  second  is  the  venous  system, 
that  carries  the  negative  blood,  which  is  of  a  purple 
color,  and  is  ever  flowing  from  the  extremities  to  the 
heart.  To  tliese  two  circulating  aystems,  the  heart, 
with  its  two  auricles,  two  ventrioles,  and  valves,  is 
exactly  adapted,  so  as  to  keep  tlie  positive  and  nega- 
tive blood  apart.,  and  to  relate  the  motion  of  bofJi 
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And  it  will  1)6  perceived  that  the  nervous  system  moat 
perfectly  ci>rrespond8  with  what  I  have  said  of  the 
circulating  system,  T  mean  that  nerves  of  involuntary 
motion  are  laid  along  the  arteries  to  receive  the  charge 
of  electricity  from  the  positive  blood  that  flows  in  them. 
These  views  of  the  circaiation  of  the  blood  are  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  the  blood  contains  a  certain  por- 
tion of  iron ;  and  we  well  know  that  iron  becomes  a 
magnet  only  by  inductioa,  and  loses  its  magnetic  power 
the  moment  the  electric  current  passes  from  it.  Hence 
the  blood,  throngh  the  agency  of  the  iron  it  contains, 
can  easily  assume  a  positive  state  at  the  instant  it  re- 
ceives the  electric  charge  from  the  air  at-  the  lungs. 
It  can  then  pass  into  the  arteries,  and  by  friction  throw 
off  ita  electricity  into  the  nerves,  and  again  assume  a 
negative  state  as  it  enters  the  veins. 

I  now  consider  the  electric  or  magnetic  circtjla- 
LATioN  of  the  blood  philosophically  and  irresistibly 
proved.  Hence  the  position  which  many  assume,  that 
the  heart  circulates  tho  blood  on  the  hydraulic  or 
vacuum  principle,  is  utterly  unfounded  in  truth.  And 
that  the  heart,  in  accomplishing  this,  exerts  a  force,  aa 
they  contend,  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  is  too  preposterous  to  be  believed.  I  grant 
that  the  heart  is  the  strongest  muscle  in  the  human 
Bystem ;  but  who  can  for  one  moment  believe  that  its 
motive  power  is  equal  to  fifty  tons  1  The  heai't,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  does  not  circulate  the  blood  at 
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all ;  ncr  on  the  contrary  does  the  blood  causo  the  heart 
to  throb.  The  heart  and  lungs  both  receive  their  mo- 
tions from  the  cerebellum,  which  is  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  organic  life  and  involuntary  motion.  Hence 
the  involuntary  nerves  from  the  cerebellum  throb  tht* 
heart  and  heave  the  lungs,  and  the  electricity  contained 
in  the  air  they  inspire,  circulates  the  blood  and  sup- 
plies the  brain  -with  nervous  fluid,  as  I  have  alrea^ly 
explained. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  inquiry  may  here  arise.  What 
proof  is  there  that  the  involuntary  nerves  from  the 
cerebellum  throb  the  hccrt  and  heave  the  lunga,  and 
tliat  the  blood  is  not  mado  to  circulate  from  the  same 
cause  1 

This  double  interrogatory  is  easily  answered.  In- 
sert, for  instance,  a  surgical  knife  between  the  joints  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  cut  off  the  spinal  marrow  below  the 
lungs  and  heart — ali  the  pai'ta  below  this  incision  will 
be  so  completely  paralyzed,  and  voluntary  motion  and 
sensation  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  we  have  no  power 
to  move  the  limbs  by  any  volition  we  may  exert ;  nor 
have  we  any  power  to  feel,  even  though  the  paralyzed 
limbs  should  be  broken  to  pieces  by  a  hammer,  or 
burned  with  fire.  Yet  in  these  immovable  and  un- 
feeling parts  the  blood  continues  to  circulate  as  usual 
through  the  veing  and  arteries.  This  is  proof  positive 
that  the  blood  is  not  made  to  flow  by  any  power  what- 
ever invested  in  the  cerebellum,  but,  as  before  proveil' 
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by  the  positive  and  negative  forces  of  that  electricitj 
coiitaiued  in  the  air  inspired  by  the  lungt.  But  let 
the  spinal  marrow  be  severed  above  the  limgs  and 
heart,  and  both  will  be  instantly  paralyzed  and  cease 
their  motions  ;  yet  the  last  inspiration  taken  in  by  the 
lungs  will  cause  tbe  blood  to  circulate  till  it  floods  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  with  venous  blood,  and 
empties  the  left  ventricle  of  its  arterial  blood.  Tliis  is 
proof  the  most  irresistible,  that  the  he4bt  and  lungs 

AHE     MOVED     BY    AN    INVOLUNTARY    NERVOUS     FORCE 

ORIGINATING  IN  THE  CEREBELLUM,  while  the  blood  is 
circulated  by  the  positive  and  negative  forces  of  that 
electricity  which  is  taken  in  wfth  the  air  at  tlie  lungs. 
The  lungs  merely  act  as  a  double  force-pump  to  bring 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  extract  from  it  a 
proper  supply  of  the  vital  principle  to  feed  the  bright 
and  burning  flame  of  life,  and  to  reject  and  expire  the 
dregs  unfit  for  that  end.  This  is  perhaps  as  much  aa 
it  is  necessary  to  say  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  constant  secretion  of  the  nervous 
fluid  from  the  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  I  now  turn 
to  the  philosophy  of  disease,  and  will  be  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  medical  men,  that  there 
are  innumerable  causes  for  the  various  diseases  in  ex- 
istence, and  that  even  one  discaso  may  have  laan; 
causes  in  nature  to  produce  it.  But  I  contend,  thai 
tberq-  is  but  one  j^nd  causk  for  all  diseases,  and  ihia 
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ia  the  diaturbiiig  of  the  vital  force  of  the  hody.  Thcro 
is  in  every  human  being  a  certain  amount  of  electricity. 
This  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  euhtile  and  fine  mate- 
rial in  the  body ;  ia  the  power,  as  has  been  shown,  that 
moves  the  blood ;  a^d  is  the  agent  by  which  the  mind, 
through  the  nerves,  contracts  the  muscles  and  produces 
motion.  And  as  all  the  convulsions  and  operations  in 
nature  and  in  man  invariably  begin  in  the  invisible  and 
finest  substances  in  being,  and  end  in  the  most  gross, 
so  electricity,  in  the  human  system,  ia  the  cause  of  all 
the  effects  there  produced,  whether  salutary  or  other- 
wise. When  this  electricity  is  equalized  throughout 
the  nervous  system,  the  blood  will  also  be  equalized  in 
its  circulation,  and  the  natural  result  is  health.  But 
when  it  is  thrown  out  of  balance,  t'ae  blood  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  also  disturbed,  and  the  natural  result  is 
disease ;  and  the  disease  will  be  severe  or  mild  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  vital  force  is  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  medical  men  are  much  inclined 
to  examine  the  patient's  pulse,  and  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  blood.  They  seem  to  think  that  nearly 
all  diseases  originate  in  the  blood,  and  hence,  under  this 
impression,  hundreds  of  specifics,  or  nostrums,  have 
arisen  to  purify  the  blood.,  as  though  it  contained  some 
foreign  properties  that  rendered  it  impure,  and  that 
these,  by  some  medical  treatment,  must  be  extracted  on 
removed  from  the  system.    But  all  this  is  fallMious. 
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as  the  bbod  coiitiins  HI  foieij,n  prcpert  e^  toii,ndir  it 
impuie  Ihe  Mood  becomes  impuie  onij  thicugli  a 
disturbed  circulation  It  can  be  pmificd  fey  no  other 
substanceft  in  boin^,  excppt  what  aie  LontamGd  m  tho 
ail  at  the  lung^  These  are  oxygen  and  electricity 
The  'whole  blood  in  the  body  mu'^t,  eieiy  few  moments, 
be  pai^sed  thioughthe  !ung«tobe  puiified  and  preserved 
from  putrefaction.  If  the  circulation,  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  be  obstructed,  or  thrown  out  of  balance,  so 
that  the  blood  cannot  pay  its  timely  visit  to  the  lungs, 
it  must  become  extravasated  and  impure.  If,  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  complete  obstruction,  so 
that  the  blood  is  entirely  retained,  then  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  corruption  mast  ensue. 

I  now  turn  directly  to  the  subject,  and  call  your  un- 
divided attention  to  tho  philosophy  of  disease.  The 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  nervous  system  of 
man,  have  been  too  much  overlooked  by  medical  men, 
who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  blood,  and  to  the 
more  gross  and  solid  parts  of  the  body.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  disease  begins  in  the  electricity  of  the  nerves, 
and  not  in  the  blood.  Electricity  is  the  starting  point. 
From  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  blood,  from  tha 
blood  to  the  flesh,  and  from  the  flesh  to  the  bones, 
which  are  the  last  efiectod.  It  begins  in  the  finest,  and 
ends  in  the  grossest  particles  of  the  system.  The  un- 
seen are  the  starting  powers. 

I  bave  already  remarked  that  the  braia  is  the  fonn- 
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iain  (si  Siio  au-rvous  system,  and  sends  forth  its  millions 
of  branches  to  every  posaib.e  part  and  extremity  of  the 
body.  This  netvous  system  is  filled  with  electricity, 
which  is  the  agent  or  servant  of  the  royal  mind,  who, 
as  monarch,  holds  his  throne  in  the  braJn.  From 
thence  the  mind,  by  its  volitions,  controls  one  half  of 
the  electricity  of  the  system.  It  controls  all  that  ia 
contained  in  the  voluntary  nerves,  but  has  no  such 
control  over  the  other  half,  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 
voluntary nerves. 

Though  there  ia  but  one  grand  cause  of  disease, 
which  is  the  electricity  of  the  system  thrown  out  of 
balance,  yet  tl^ere  arc,  nevertheless,  two  modes  by 
which  this  may  be  done.  It  may  be  done  by  mental 
impressions.  And  so  it  may  be  done  by  physical  im- 
pressions from  external  nature.  I  will  first  notice  how 
diseases  are  produced  by  mental  impressions. 

Millions  of  our  race  have  been  swept  from  the  light 
of  life  to  the  darkness  of  death  by  various  diseases 
caused  by  mental  impressions.  Misfortune  and  dis- 
tress have  fallen  upon  many  a  father,  a  mother,  and 
many  a  child.  They  have  shut  up  in  their  bosoms  all 
these  mental  woes,  and  bi'ooded  over  their  misfortunes 
in  secret,  concealed  grief.  Melancholy  took  possession 
of  the  heart,  the  vital  force  was  disturbed,  the  system 
was  thrown  out  of  balance,  disease  was  engendered, 
and  they  went  to  their  graves. 

f  am  now  addressing  this  audience.     The  action  of 
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my  mini  has  called  the  electricity  of  the  system  frora 
the  extremities  to  the  brain.  The  blood  has  followed 
it.  My  feet  being  robbed  of  their  due  proportion  of 
the  vital  force,  are,  in  the  same  ratio,  cold,  and  hence, 
this  is,  so  far,  diseaae.  And  unless  I  ceased  spciikiDg, 
and  suffered  a  reaction  to  take  place,  it  would  bring  me 
to  my  grave. 

A  man  aceuiualates  a  fortune  of  tsvo  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  loses  one  half  of  it,  and  is  hurled 
in  distress.  He  broods  over  his  misfortune.  The 
mind  is  in  trouble ;  it  shrinks  hack  on  itself.  The 
electricity  of  the  system,  this  servant  of  the  mind, 
leaves  the  extremities  and  approaches  the  brain,  the 
throne  of  the  master.  The  blood  follows  on  ;  the  ex- 
citement becomes  great,  and  he  believes  he  shall  die  in 
an  almshouse.  He  is  a  monomaniac.  Suppose  he 
now  loses  the  other  half  of  his  fortune,  and  his  mind 
will  become  involved  in  still  greater  distress.  This 
mental  action  calls  an  increased  quantity  of  electricity, 
that  is,  of  nervous  fluid,  to  the  brain,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  blood  follows  on.  He  is  now  entirely  de- 
ranged, and  his  feet  are  incessantly  cold,  because  tha 
brain  has  robbed  them  of  their  due  proportion  of  the  vital 
force.  Now  do  you  not  perceive,  that  if  these  forces 
are  dispersed  from  tho  brajn,  and  the  circulation  equal- 
ized, that  his  reason  will  he  restored  1  There  is  not 
too  much  of  blood  and  electricity  in  the  system,  but 
there  may  be  toe  much  in  any  one  department  of  the 
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K.Tstcm.  I  will  now  suppose  him  once  more  in  posses- 
sion bi  his  reason.  Now  bring  him  intelligence  that 
his  iariing  child  is  crushed  to  atoms.  The  mind  sud- 
denly shrinks  back  on  itself;  the  electric,  or  nervous 
fluid,  instantly  darts  to  the  brain,  like  a  faithful  serv- 
ant to  sec  what  distresses  the  master.  The  blood  as 
suddenly  follows  the  servant.  The  storm  rages,  and  ^ 
fit  ensues.  Let  the  news  be  still  more  startling,  and 
tlio  congregated  forces  will,  in  the  same  ratio,  be  in- 
creased upon  the  brain,  and  he  drops  a  corpse !  So  ive 
perceive  that,  in  all  these  instances,  there  is  but  one 
cause  of  disease.  The  only  difference  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  effects  produced,  was  a  gradually  increas- 
ed action,  occasioned  by  an  increased  power  of  tho 
same  cause,  even  from  the  slightest  excitement,  grad- 
ually up  to  that  fearful  point  where  it  produced  instant 
death.  An  instance  analagous  to  this,  transpired  here 
among  you,  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished  statesmanj 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Perhaps  too  much  anxiety  and 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  at  his  advanced 
age,  called  the  forces  to  the  brain,  and  the  brilliant 
lamp  of  reason  and  life  was  extinguished !  ile  has  en- 
tered on  other  scenes ! 

I  have  thus  far  confined  my  remarks  to  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  brain  by  the  electro-nervous  fluid  and 
blood,  which  were  called  there  by  the  various  emotions, 
I,  and  sensations  of  the  mind.  But  that  these 
I  sViuld  invade   the  territory  of  the  brain,  and 
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prodJOG  such  results,  depends,  however,  upon  t!ie  con. 
iition  of  the  brain  aa  to  its  compamtive  phjsica- 
Btrengtli  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  In  this 
new  of  the  subject,  liad  the  same  misfortunes  as  tc 
loss  of  property  above  stated  been  visited  upon  this  ■ 
same  individual  when  his  brain  was  firm,  a  different 
disease  would  have  been  the  result.  Suppose  that  his 
brain,  as  to  its  physical  structure,  had  been  strong  and 
firm,  but  that  his  lungs  had  been  weak.  Now  let  the 
same  misfortunes  befall  him.  His  mind  again  shrinks 
back  on  itself;  the  electro -nervous  force,  as  before, 
starts  for  the  brain,  but  is  not  allowed  to  enter  this 
palace  of  the  distressed  monarch,  and  it  stops  at  the 
lungs,  the  weakest  and  nearest  post.  The  blood  next 
follows  on  in  pursuit  of  the  servant,  and  takes  up  its 
abode  with  him.  Inflammation  sets  in,  and,  if  the 
trouble  of  the  monarch  continues,  tubercles  form,  ulcer- 
ation takes  place,  and  death  ensues.  It  was  consump- 
tion. 

Bat  suppose  thv,  lungs  had  been  strong,  and  that  the 
stomach  had  been,  by  some  trivial  circumstance,  ren- 
dered the  weakest  part.  The  electro-nervous  fluid  and 
blood  would,  in  this  case,  have  gone  th?re,  and  taken 
possession  of  that  post.  Inflammation,  canker,  with 
morbid  secretions  would  have  ensued,  and  even  nleers 
mi;fht  have  beesi  formed.  The  digestive  organs  would 
have  been  weakem-i,  and  dyspepsia,  with  all  its  horror 
of  horrors,  would  nave  been  tne  result.     If  the  live» 
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Iiad  been  tl  weilet  spot,  the  aimc  forces,  under  the 
samL  mental  impiei^ion'*,  v,q  ild  iia\  ccngregated  there, 
and  producol  the  liver  eoraplimt  I*"  the  stomach  and 
Uver  had  bnth  been  stiong,  and  the  spine  weak,  it  would 
ha\e  been  t  spinal  comphmt  If  til  these  had  been 
phvsiciUj  film,  and  the  lidneys  weak,  the  same  forces 
would  li<ne  produced  a  dioease  uf  tie  kidneys.  And 
if  all  m  the  ic^ons  of  the  biam  and  trunk  had  been 
fiiiu,  and  1  mere  blew  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  hip, 
knee,  oi  any  part  uf  the  lo'y\ei  liniha,  the  electro-nerv- 
ous farce  an]  the  attendant  blood  ivould  have  gone 
theie,  and  produced  the  ^^hite  swelling,  or  any  other 
species  of  luflimmatiaii  and  distiess  So  we  perceive, 
that  the  «amf>  cause,  undei  ment  41.  impressions,  may 
produce  any  of  these  di'ieases  As  t)  the  character 
of  the  diseise  it  mciely  tties  its  name  from  the  organ 
or  place  m  the  body  wheie  it  may  locite  itself.  Hence 
diseases  lifiei  one  fiom  anothei  only  as  the  various  dis- 
eased organs,  their  motion'^,  becretions,  and  functions 
may  differ — or  as  the  ■\arioiis  located  parts  of  the  body 
invaded  by  dibiase  may  difier  from  each  other.  But 
the  producing  r  ause  of  all  these  diseases  is  one  and  the 
same  It  is  the  electro  nervous  fluid  of  the  body. 
Having  said  all  that  I  at  present  deem  necessary  in 
relation  to  the  distuibing  of  the  nervous  force  by  men- 
tal iWPiU'SSio'^s,  I  will  now  turn  your  attention  t<3 
the  distuibiiy  of  tlie  nervous  force  ny  nivsicAL  IBS 
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As  [fiG  mine',  in  distress — ^in  secret  melanclioiy  atij 
grief — has  disturbed  t!ie  nervous  force,  ivhicb  bas  en- 
gendered disease  by  calling  tlie  blood  atid  other  fluids 
of  the  body  to  its  presence,  and  tbns  sent  millions  to 
their  graves — as  it  baa  prodneed  all  the  diseases  we 
have  mentioned  and  even  hundreds  more— so  the  same 
diseases  and  hundreds  more  are  also  produced  by  the 
nervous  force  when  it  is  disturbed  by  physical  impres- 
sions from  external  nature, 

I  am  well  aware  that  mental  and  physical  impres- 
sions may  be  termed  causes  of  disease ;  but  it  will  he 
remembered,  that  medical  men  contend  that  there  are 
remote  and  proximate  causes  of  disease.  I  am  on  the 
latter,  and  contend  that  there  are  not  thousands  of 
froTimate  causes,  but  only  one  grand  phoximate 
CAUSE  of  disease,  and  this  is  tlie  disturbing  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  throwing  the  electricity  of  the  system 
out  of  balance  ;  and  that  diseases  begin  in  the  electric 
force  of  tho  nerves,  and  not  in  the  blood.  They  begin 
in  the  invisible  and  flnest  substance  of  the  body,  and 
end  in  the  gross.  Hence  the  same  cause  that  produces 
monomania,  produces  entire  derangement,  flts,  head- 
ache, and  even  the  common  excitement  of  the  brain  in 
a  public  speaker.  The  same  cause  produces  consump- 
tion, dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  spinal  affections,  pleu- 
risy, cholera,  dysentery,  inflammations,  fevers,  etc. 
'I'Kis  subtile,  disease-causing  principle,  is  the  elec- 
ran-NERVcus  fluie,     Wlien  equalized  throughoat  the 
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eyetem,  it  is  ttc  cause  of  healtii,  for  it  controls  ths 
blood  and  other  fluids,  and  when  clirowa  out  of  balanccj 
it  is  tlie  cause  of  disease.  Hence  the  minister  of  healtli 
and  sickness — of  life  and  death — is  within  us,  and  is 
OL.e  and  the  same  principle.  As  electricity  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  all  convulsions,  calms,  and  storms  in  na- 
ture, and  of  all  tiie  pleasing  or  awful  phenomena  that 
transpire  in  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  or  in  the  vegetable  or 
mineral  kingdom,  so,  as  man  is  but  an  epitome  of  the 
universe,  it  is  electricity  in  the  form  of  nervous  fluid 
that  produces  all  the  convulsions,  calms,  and  storms  in 
his  own  system. 

We  have  seen  the  various  secret  stirrings  of  electri- 
city in  the  human  nerves  under  fnenlal  impressions,  in 
producing  insanity,  fits,  consumptions,  etc.  We  wit- 
ness the  ^amp  mournful  results  when  that  subtile  power 
IS  moved  by  physical  tmpreisians  A  net  foot,  for 
instance,  may  throw  the  electio  neiious  fluid  out  of 
balance,  and  thi=i  subtile  foice  may  suddenly  chtck  tho 
lacteal  oi  other  '*ecictions,  and  also  pioduco  m'iamty, 
or  fit^,  01  by  locatmg  it=elf  uf  on  the  lung's,  it  may  pro 
duce  consumption  The  f  ict  is,  that  the  electro  nerv 
ous  fluid,  when  disturbed  at  the  extiemities,  oi  on  the 
mif-ice  of  the  hodj,  ^I^^avs  letiits  imvaid,  and  locates 
ntdf  upm  the  wcikLSt  organ,  oi  upon  lomc  neak  poi- 
tlon  of  the  vitals — the  blood  follows,  and  disease  is  the 
result.  As  I.  have  fully  explained  this  when  noticing, 
mental  impressions,  so  there  is  no  occasion  of  mj  par 
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tkulari"Ang,  I  will  merely  say,  that  a  sudden  esposura 
to  a  damp  air,  sittiag  upon  a  cold  rock,  lying  upon  tlio 
ground  and  suddenly  falling  asleep,  or  sitting  with  the 
back  to  a  current  of  air  while  in  a  perspiration — all,  or 
any  of  these,  may  at  times  disturb  the  electro -nervoua 
force,  and  arouse  this  disease-causing  power  from  its 
si  timberings.  This  may  throw  the  blood  out  of  balance, 
and  by  boating  themselves  upon  the  weakest  organ  or 
weakest  part  of  the  system,  engender  disease.  Or  the 
nervous  force  may  be  disturbed  by  eating  or  drinking 
too  much  or  too  little  of  wholesome  substances,  or  by 
eating  and  drinking  unwholesome  or  poisonous  sub- 
,  and  all  these  correspondent  diseases  produced, 
now  clearly  seen  how  menial  and  physical  im- 
I  disturb  the  electricity  of  the  system,  which 
locates  itself  upon  tlie  weakest  organ,  calls  the  blood 
to  its  aid,  and  brings  disease,  pain,  and  death.  So  we 
perceive,  that  the  same  nervous  fluid  which,  when 
equalized,  produces  health,  is,  when  thrown  out  of  bal- 
ance, the  cause  of  disease.  The  whole  electricity  of 
the  nerves  is,  of  course,  one  hundred  per  cent.  Fifty 
per  cent,  is  under  tlie  voluntary  control  of  tho  mind, 
and  belongs  to  the  voluntary  nerves,  and  the  other  fifty 
per  cent,  is  under  the  control  of  the  involuntary  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  belongs  to  the  involuntary  nerves. 
Now  if  the  whole  fifty  per  cent,  of  either  of  these 
forces,  which  when  ec^ualized  is  health,  should  be  sud- 
denly collected  upm  any  one  organ,  it  would  he  the 
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deslruction  of  that  organ.  If  tlic  mind,  on  hearing 
bad  news,  or  by  some  sudden  distress,  should  call  the 
whole  fifty  per  cent,  of  electricity  under  its  control  to  ■ 
the  hrain,  apoplexy  and  death  must  ensue.  This  would 
be  done  by  a  mental  impression  on  the  voluntary  nerv- 
ous force,  causing  the  mind  to  shrink  back  on  itself  and 
become  passive.  But  the  same  melancholy  result  could 
be  produced  by  eating,  drinking,  or  some  other  physical 
impression  on  the  involuntary  force  over  which  the 
mind  lias  no  such  conti-ol.  Hence  it  wili  be  understood, 
that  all  diseases,  originating  under  mental  impressions, 
are  prodnced  by  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  voluntary  nerv- 
ous force.  But  tliose  diseases,  originating  under  physi- 
cal impressions,  are  produced  by  the  fifty  per  cent,  of 
involuntary  nervous  force,  and  over  which  the  mind  has 
no  controls 

If  either  of  these  electro-nervous  forces,  to  a  certain 
amount,  should  be  called  to  a  muscle,  it  would  be  pain. 
If  called  to  a  still  greater  extent,  it  would  be  inflam- 
mation ;  and  if  the  whole  fifty  per  cent,  were  called 
there,  it  would  be  mortification,  and  the  ultimate  and 
absolute  destruction  of  the  muscle.  The  same  result 
would  follow  in  case  either  of  these  forces  were  called 
to  any  organ  in  the  system.  It  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  organ. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pain :  First,  a  pain  pro- 
duced by  negative  electricity,  which  attracts  the  blood 
to  the  spot,  and  is  ever  attended  with  inflammation- 
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Second,  a  pain  produced  by  positive  electricity,  wftich 
repela  tlie  blood,  and,  though  equally  severe,  is  never 
attended  with  inflammation.  Third,  a  pain  produced 
by  the  confused  mixture  of  the  two  forces,  and  consists 
in  a  burning,  itching,  or  prickly  sensation,  and  is  often 
very  distressing, 

I  have  now  given  you  a  few  hints  on  the  philosophy 
of  disease,  which  are  of  course  novel  to  you  all ;  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  a^s  interesting  and  important  to 
the  welfare  of  our  race,  as  tliey  are  novel  and  strange. 
Medical  men  have  ever  noticed  the  great  effect  that  the 
mind  has  upon  the  body,  both  as  it  regards  a  disastrous 
or  salutary  result.  Hence  they  keep  np  the  brightest 
hopes  of  their  patients  as  to  recovery,  and  caxefully 
guard  every  one  against  uttering  to  them  a  word  of  dis- 
courf^ement.  These  effects  they  have  seen,  but  not 
understanding  tlje  connecting  link  between  mind  and 
matter,  the  true  philosophy  of  disease  has  been  by  them 
entirely  overlooked,  and  in  relation  to  this  science  they 
may  after  all  cry  "  humbug,"  But  this  will  avail  them 
nothing,  for  truth,  after  all,  will  stand  unshaken,  and 
he  appreciated  by  after  generations,  when  opposition 
shall  have  been  interred,  mth  no  hope  of  its  resurrec- 
tion. In  view  of  our  subject,  so  far  as  it  regards  men- 
tal impressions,  we  see  the  supreme  importance  of 
maintaining  a  reconciled  stato  of  mind.  Equanimity 
of  mind  is  the  parent  of  health,  peace,  and  huppineas 
and  the  noblest  test  of  the  true  Christian.     When  m 
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B(;o  tliouF/.iii3s  ahrAjH  restless,  complaining  of  colJ  ajid 
heat,  and  wet  and  diy — complaining  of  tlieir  own  con- 
dition, and  finding  fault  with  others,  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  events  of  Providence — we  need  not  mai-ve! 
that  so  many  complain  of  indisposition  and  disease, 
I'hie  state  of  raind  nroducea  them.     So  btiware. 
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Ladies  awi  Gii^f 

When  we  reflect  bow  cxtcnsiTe  a  fidd  the  phiLeo- 
phy  of  disease  nahtralJy  occupicSj  and  how  vast  S 
range  we  must  take  in  order  to  inspect  minutely  ita 
several  parts,  it  will  tlion  be  seen  that  my  remarks, 
in  my  last  Lectare,  have  been  brief  in  comparison  with 
the  vastness  of  tlie  subject.  I  flatter  myself,  however, 
that  my  views  are  understood;  and  that  the  importance 
of  the  doctrine  of  mental  and  physical  impressions,  in 
relation  to  disease,  is  clearly  seen,  and  fully  appre- 
ciated by  you  all.  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  in  im- 
mutable truth,  and  that  it  will  survive  the  crash  of 
empires  and  the  revolution  of  ages. 

Having  brought  forward  the  philosophy  of  dis- 
ease in  my  last  Lecture,  I  now  turn  to  the  kation- 
4I,E  OF  ITS  CUKE  in  this. 

In  discussing  the  doctrine  of  mental  impressions,  I 
have  clearly  and  irresistibly  proved  that  the  mind  by 
shrinking  back  on  itself  in  fear,  melancholy,  and  grief, 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  misfortune,  and  distress,  can 
I  the  eiectro-niirvous  fluid,  and  allow  it  to  con.. 
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centrate  itself  upon  anj  oigan  of  tlie  hotiy  and  eiigpn- 
der  disp".3e.  If,  then,  the  mind  can  distuib  the  eqnih- 
biium  of  the  ntivo-elcetiic  force  and  call  it  to  somo 
organ  so  afa  to  produce  disease,  then  the  mind  can  aUo 
iiaperse  it,  equalize  the  ciiculation.  and  restore  health, 
riiis  it  can  do  by  %  mental  impiession,  admitting  tlie 
oipre&sion  to  be  sufllciently  grnat.  For  example :  A 
i.ian  m  potse'ision  of  £ie  thousand  doilais  is  riding 
homeward  on  hoistbick  m  the  e\cnmg.  Ht  is  'withm 
a  mile  of  hia  house  He  is  weaiy  and  his  head  achea 
60  severely  that  he  is  obliged  to  alt  1  is  horse.  He 
is  eo  indisfoied  and  faint  that  he  can  but  just  keep  his 
saddle.  From  a  lonely  dismal  pot  it  tl  e  road  side, 
a  robbei-.  springs  and  seizes  1  s  ho  se  s  b  Ue— pre- 
sents a  pistol,  and  exclaims,  \oui  mone)  or  your 
life !"  The  rider,  with  a  loaded  whip,  and  at  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  suddenly  strikes  the  robber's 
j,rm.  This  causes  the  pistol  to  discharge,  and  adds  to  ' 
the  confusion  of  the  moment.  The  rider,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  is  about,  puts  spurs  to  his  horse. 
He  darts  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Before  he  ia 
aware,  he  is  at  his  own  door.  He  dismounts  and  finds 
himself  safe.  Tlie  vital  force  is  driven  to  the  extrem- 
ities, and  his  hands  and  feet  are  warm.  Where  is  hia 
hearlache  now  1  It  is  gone.  The  supreme  impression 
of  his  mind  di-ove  the  electro -nervous  fluid  from  his 
brain — the  blood  followed  it— a  reaction  took  place, 
and  ho  was  well.     Is  there  any  thing  strange  in  this  ' 
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No.  Then  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this  stiencs, 
for  it  is  the  curing  of  diseases  hy  the  doctrine  of  im- 
pressions. 

I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  how  this  power 
operates.  Remember  mind  touches  the  electro-nervoua 
flsijd,  moves  it — and  this  fluid  moves  tlie  blood.  Elec- 
trical Psychology  is  the  doctrine  of  impressions,  and 
the  same  disease  that  mind,  or  even  physical  impres- 
sions can  cause,  the  mind  can  remove,  if  the  patient 
be  in  the  paycholo^cal  state.  Because  mental  impres- 
sions to  any  extent  we  please  can  be  produced  upon 
him.  It  is  therefore  immaterial  fi-om  what  source  a 
disease  may  arise,  or  what  kind  of  a  disease  it  may  be, 
the  mind  can,  by  its  impressions,  cause  the  nervous 
Buid  to  cure  it,  or  at  least  to  produce  upon  it  a  salu- 
tary in0uence.  If  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  dampness 
or  dryness,  or  to  any  of  the  changing  elements,  should 
call  the  nervous  fluid  to  the  lungs,  and  disturb  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation, 
the  mind  could  disperse  and  equalize  it,  and  thus  effect 
a  cure  as  readily  as  though  this  inflammation  of  the 
langs  had  been  brought  on  by  melancholy  and  grief, 
or  by  any  other  mental  distrt'ss.  Or  if  these  exposures 
had  caused  any  other  disease  or  pain  in  the  system, 
the  mind  could  have  had  the  same  power  to  remcve  it, 
as  though  it  had  been  caused  by  mental  distress.  Or 
if  by  eating,  di-inldng,  or  by  sedentary  habits,  dyspep- 
sia had  been  produced,  the  mind  could  have  had  ths 
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lama  power  to  produce  a  salutary  result,  or  even  to 
cure  it  as  though  it  had  heen  caused  by  mental  dis- 
tress. I  do  not  mean  that  a  cure  cav  be  effected  by 
the  electro -nervous  force,  through  mental  impressions  _ 
if  there  be  any  organic  destruction  of  the  parts  dis- 
eased. The  consumption,  for  instance,  could  not  be 
cured  if  the  lungs  were  ulcerated ;  sight  could  not  be 
restored  if  the  optic  nerve  were  desti-oyed ;  nor  could 
deafness  he  removed  if  the  auditory  nerve  were  de- 
stroyed. In  these  cases,  even,  medical  remedies,  it 
must  be  granted,  would  be  of  no  avail,  because  there 
is  no  foundation  on  which  to  build.  In  all  I  have 
said,  or  may  eay  in  regard  to  cures,  I  have  reference 
only  to  cui'able  cases.  I  mean,  that  the  fifty  per  cent, 
of  electro -nervous  force,  under  the  control  of  the  mind, 
could  effect  a  cure  where  there  is  no  organic  destruc- 
tion, and  where  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  vital  force  left  to  build  upon,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  produce  a  sanative  result.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  be 
understood  that  this  science  alone  can  at  all  times 
cure.  It  may  require  medicines  to  co-operate  with  it. 
As  diseases  are  produced  through  mental  and  physical  - 
impressions,  so  through  mental  and  physical  impres- 
sions they  must  be  cured: 

Medicine  produces  a  physical  impression  on  the  sys- 
tem, but  never  heals  a  disease.  If  a  disease  were 
ever  healed  through  medicines,  it  was  healed  by  the 
wme  danative  power  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  a 
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moiita!  impression  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
Electrical  Psychology.  This  is  evidoEt ;  because  tha 
Banative  power  is  in  the  individual,  and  not  in  the 
medicine.  Medicines  and  mental  impressions  only  call 
that  sanative  principle  to  the  right  spot  in  the  system 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work.  The  following  ex- 
ample will  explain  my  meaning  on  this  particular 
point: 

Yon  enter  a  garden  and  see  a  peach-tree  with  its 
fruit  not  fully  grown,  but  so  hcayily  laden,  that  one  of 
lis  limbs  is  partially  split  from  the  trunk.  The  gar- 
dener is  aware  that  if  it  be  neglected  till  the  fruit 
grows  to  maturity,  the  limb  will  be  entirely  parted 
from  the  tree  and  die.  He  carefully  raises  the  limb 
till  the  split  closes,  and  puts  under  it  a  prop  to  keep  it 
to  its  place.  He  winds  canvas  around  the  wonnded 
part,  and  over  this  he  puts  tar.  Now  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  healing  principle  in  the  prop — -there  is  none 
in  the  canvas — nor  is  there  any  in  the  tar.  The  prop 
merely  sustains  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  keeps  the 
split  together  ;  the  canvas  is  wound  around  it  to  pro- 
vent  the  tar  from  entering  the  split ;  and  the  tar  waa 
applied  to  protect  the  whole  from  the  air,  rains,  and 
external  elements  ;  while  the  tree  is  left  to  the  iTihe- 
rent  operations  of  its  own  sanative  principles.  The 
sanative  principle  being  in  the  tree,  it  must  heal  itself. 
So  the  healing  principle  ia  in  man,  as  much  so  as  it  ia 
in  the  tree.     The  healing  principle  in  tho  tree  is  the 
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invisible  ekitro-vegetative  Jluid.  This  moves  and 
equalizes  tlie  sap,  and  tte  sap  affects  the  wwd.  It  ia 
the  electtJCitj  of  the  tiec  tha,t  iuea  tht  ^oik  ,  a.ndthis 
electiicity  is  undci  the  contiol  oi  its  \egetablo  hfe 
So  theheabng  prmuple  in  man  is  the  invisible  electro 
neivous  fluid  Ihis  moves  and  eqaalizes  the  blood, 
and  the  hlood  affects  the  flt,sh  It  is  the  cketucity  of 
the  sjstem,  undei  the  contiol  of  the  mmd 

The  position  is  mcc ntrovLi tihle,  that  the  heilmg 
piinciple  IS  m  man  Admitting  it  to  be  eleutiicity,  oi 
Vfh-it  I  "ill  the  electio  neivous  fluid  of  the  system,  it 
IS  then  rabily  seen  that  thtie  la  no  heiling  pnnciple  in 
medicme,  and  it  1=  also  understood  whit  cfli.i.t  modiwne 
must  have  upon  the  system  in  01  del  to  pioduce  a  salu 
tary  influence  It  oiu^t  cquabze  the  electticity,  as 
befoie  le-naikcd,  -md  call  it  to  the  pioper  spot,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  do  its  healing  ivork  Hence,  if  the 
mmd  can  so  cpente  upon  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
ele(,tro  nervous  f)n,e  andei  its  control,  as  to  tqualiae 
jt,  then  it  ti/Uowa,  ai  a  mittei  of  couise,  that  th"  hame 
heabng  lesult  mil  be  obtained  as  la  effected  by  inedi 
cine  In  eithei  case  theie  is  no  diffeience  m  the  heal* 
ingpmer  In  both  instances  it  la  the  same  The 
onlj  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  eise  the  healing 
powei  wa*!  male  to  act  bj  the  mini,  whiuh  ];ioduced 
Its  menial  impicssiun,  inl  in  the  othei  case  Ij  the 
mudicint,,  which  pi  duc(,l  it    physical  impicssion 

It  may  now  bo  aaked,  If  med  smo  has  no  healmg 
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propertj  hi  it,  then  how  can  an  emetic  remove  impuri- 
ties from  the  stomach  ty  vomiting  the  patient  1  In 
reply  I  would  state,  that  it  has  never  done  so.  In 
this  I  desire  to  he  distinotly  understood.  I  mean  that 
an  emetic  is  not  the  vomiting  principle.  The  vomiting 
principle  is  in  the  man.  It  is  the  electricity  of  the 
system.  The  electro -nervous  fluid  of  the  brain  is  the 
vomiting  principle.  Let  us  understand  the  philosophy 
of  this.  Emetics,  whether  ■mineral  or  vegetable,  pos- 
sess those  peculiar  chemical  properties  that  cause  im- 
mense secretions.  This  effect  is  the  whole  secret  of 
their  power.  An  emetic,  taken  into  the  stomach,  pro- 
duoea  secretions  most  freely  from  the  glands  of  the 
stomach,  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
from  the  glands  of  the  trachfe,  and  from  the  glands  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue.  It  robs  them  of  their  moisture 
which  is  continually  accumulating  upon  the  stomach. 
The  parts  being  robbed  of  their  moisture  by  this  arti- 
ficial action,  the  electricity  from  the  nerves  follows  it, 
because  electricity  has  a  strong  affinity  for  moisture. 
When  a  sufBeiency  of  the  electric  force  is  drawn  from 
the  brain,  and  the  blood  havi.-g  in  the  same  ratio  fol- 
lowed it,  the  countenance  be  -omes  pale^an  expansion 
and  collapse  of  the  stomach  takes  place,  and  vomiting 
is  the  result.  This  is  its  philosophy.  In  proof  of  the 
fact,  electricity  lannot  be  gathered  in  darcp  weather. 
Tbo  moisture,  for  which  it  has  a  strong  affinitj, 
tioids  i£. 
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Afttr  al]  I  have  said  of  medieiEe  and  its  operations^ 
it  may  yet  be  supposed  that  ifc  possesaea  aome  healing 
priaeiple,  and  that  tlie  emetic  doea  vomit  the  patient. 
Why  then  will  it  not  vomit  a  dead  man?  The  aaswer 
ia,  becauae  the  vital  force  ia  gone,  and  the  emetic  ia 
powerless.  But  why  will  it  not  vomit  the  man  when 
h«  is  worn  oat  with  disease  and  near  his  end  1  1 
answer,  because  the  vital  force  in  the  man,  on  which 
vomiting  depends,  is  wasted  ;  and  as  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  medicine,  so  the  emetic,  in  its  chemical  action 
having  no  material  to  work  upon,  or  to  call  to  its  aid, 


If  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  your  nnnds  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  whether  the  vomiting  principle  is 
in  the  medicine  or  in  the  patient,  I  will  pursue  the 
subject  still  farther.  Suppose  while  eating  strawber- 
ries and  CTeam,  you  tell  a  sensitive  lady  that  she  has 
taken  into  the  stomach  a  worm,  or  even  a  fly— she 
stops  oating,  and  in  a  minute  she  vomita  freely.  How 
is  this,  when  she  has  swallowed,  in  fact,  neither  worm 
nor  fly  1  I  answer,  that  the  vomiting  principle  is  in 
the  brain.  She  believed  that  she  had  taken  into  tlie 
stomach  what  was  stated ;  sh^  kept  her  attention 
steadily  and  most  intently  upon  it — and  the  mind 
threw  the  electro-nervous  force  from  the  brain  to  the 
stomach,  until  there  was  a  sufficient  quantitj'  to  pro- 
duce an  expansion  and  collapse  of  the  stomach,  and  cause 
TMQiting,     Now  the  vomitmg  in  this  case  and  in  tha 
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caii  of  the  emetio  i\as  ot.ca&i'^inid  by  one  and  tlie  =iame 
thing,  aid  that  i'^  the  electro  nervous  fluid  The  only 
difFcienoe  m  the  two  casea  is,  that  the  emetic  called  it 
from  the  biim  hj  a  physical  impression,  ind  the  mind 
foiced  it  from  the  hram  by  a  mental  impresJion 

If  the  Tomitm^  piinciple  is  not  m  us,  ^hy  then  does 
it  turn  the  stomach  to  see  a.!i  -immil  eitmg  any  thing 
very  filthy,  like  the  dog  ietmmn§  to  hia  vomit ''  If 
this  principle  la  not  m  us,  hon  l  iu  it  produce  nausea  ' 
How  can  the  motiuii  of  a  Yei=cl,  ind  somttimc*  eien 
the  motion  of  a  carrnge,  pioduce  vomiting,  unle^>s  ii 
exists  m  the  neivous  foice  of  the  bmn''  Why  will  a 
iall,  o!  blow  upon  the  hexd,  produce  it 

The  same  la  true  m  relaticn  to  cathdi tics,  which 
excite  the  secretions  of  the  gUnds,  but  of  othei  glands 
than  thobo  affected  by  in  emetic.  A  cathiitic  excites 
the  secietions  of  the  mttcous  glands  of  the  alimentary 
canal  This  draws  the  ekctiic  action  from  the  brain, 
but  mostly  from  the  neives  on  the  sulfate  of  the  body 
there,  and  produces  its  lesults  I  haiebeen  thus  par- 
ticular uprn  the  action  and  operation  of  emetics,  as 
this  one  hint  ts  sufficient  to  lead  any  refiecting  mind  to 
a  correct  impiession  of  the  lelation  m  ■which  medicmeo 
stand  to  the  human  system  They  are  the  mere  props 
and  supports  of  some  ■neak  part,  to  aid  nature  in  re 
Btoimg  h  iblIT  to  health  and  \igor  Acathirtn,,  taken 
into  the  stomach  of  a  vtij  sensitive  individual,  wi'l 
produce  the  lesult  of  an  eicitic  f  and  an  emetic^  >&> 
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lohg  in  efFiicting  its  end  in  the  first  stomach,  will,  after 
passing  the  duudeuum,!  reduce  the  result  of  a  cathartic 
iu  the  second  stomach. 

I  have  nOTT  said  all  that  is  necessary  in  relation  tc 
the  curing  of  diseases  by  the  electro-neevous  force, 
and  have  clearly  shown  how  this  force  can  be  made  to 
act  by  mind,  or  by  medicine.  I  will  now  give  advice 
in  relation  to  avoiding  disease  aod  preserving  health, 
which  it  will  bs  well  for  every  one  t«  observe  who  ia 
desirous  of  securing  this  inestimable  blessing.  As  life 
is  dear  to  all,  I  shall  be  pardoned  when  I  say  that 
medical  gentlemen  are  mad  who  administer  medicine  in 
silence  to  the  patient  without  candidly  informing  him 
what  the  medicine  is,  and  what  effect  or  effects  he  in- 
tends it  to  pi-oduce.  If  the  patient  were  thus  instruct- 
ed by  a  physician  in  -whom  he  had  full  confidence,  then 
he  would  be  in  constant  expectation  of  the  anticipated 
effect ;  and  the  mind,  by  its  mental  impressions,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  physical  impressions  of  the  medi- 
cine, would  produce  a  salutary  and  happy  result.  I 
grant  that  this  information  cannot  be  given  to  infants, 
nor  to  deranged  persons ;  but  it  should  be  done  in  all 
possible  cases. 

In  order  to  preserve  iiealth,  the  body  should  be  kepi 
clean,  and  the  mind  pure  and  calm.  There  are  ex- 
tremes in  every  thing,  and  these  should  le  carefully 
avoided.  The  body  should  be  carefully  washed  all 
over,  or  bathed,  except  the  head,  in  watei  moderately 
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cool.  Vo  soap  should  be  used  in  either  case,  and  tlia 
proce9s  should  not  occupy  more  than  three  or  fouf 
minutes.  It  should  be  briskly  rubbed  with  a  coarse 
towel,  and  mostly  downward,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
minute  scales  that  cover  the  pores.  In  cold  weather, 
colder  water  should  he  used  than  in  moderate  weather. 
Indeed,  the  water  should  be  about  the  temperature  of 
the  elementa.  But  in  freezing  weather  the  body  should 
be  merely  immersed,  and  almost  immediately  extri- 
cated, and  the  washing  process  should  not  occupy  more 
than  a  moment  of  time.  In  cold  weather,  twice  per 
week  is  sufficient ;  and  in  warm  weather,  every  alter- 
nate day  is  abundant,  in  ordinary  cases.  Too  frequent 
washings  and  bathings,  and  of  too  long  continuance,  to 
persons  in  ordinary  health,  is  deleterious,  as  it  destroys 
too  much  of  the  natural  oil  of  the  skin,  which  the 
Creator  has  supplied  to  give  it  a  soft  and  silky  texture. 
The  system  of  hydropathy  has  great  force,  if  rightly 
managed.  In  cases  of  heat,  or  inflammation,  warm 
water  should  be  applied,  and  the  reaction  would  be 
coolness ;  and  in  oases  of  cold  feet,  they  should  be 
washed  on  going  to  bed  each  night  in  cold  watflr,  till 
they  remain  continually  warm.  The  coldest  water 
will  extract  the  frost  from  a  frozen  hand,  whereas  if  it 
were  immersed  in  the  warmest  water  that  could  be 
borne,  it  would  perhaps  destroy  it,  so  as  to  render  even 
Mnputation  necessary.  -  But  if  the  hand  he  burned  or 
BOalded,  immersing  it  in  the  wajTiiest  water  that  can  fen 
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borne,  or  holding  it  to  tlie  fire,  will  prcluce  a  salutary 
result,  evea  though  Jhe  remedy  be  a  harsh  onp.  On 
this  principle,  you  see  the  inconaistenuy  of  cold  water 
applications,  and  even  of  ice  to  the  hoad  in  brain 
fevers,  or  where  there  is  a  severe  inflitmmation  of  the 
brain,  occasioned  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  any  concu'ssion. 

I  now  turn  the  attention  of  laiUes  and  gentlemen  to 
eating,  drinking,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  will  en- 
deavor, in  few  words  as  possible,  to  show  the  bearing 
of  these  upon  the  human  constitution. 

Our  bodies  are  made  up  of  the  elements,  and,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  are  an  epitome  of  the  universe. 
In  order  to  insure  perfect  health,  we  should  subsist  en- 
tirely upon  the  provisions,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
that  are  produced  in  that  part  of  the  earth  where  we 
were  born  and  reared,  or  in  that  part  of  the  earth  where 
we  intend  to  spend  our  days.  And,  moreover,  our 
wearing  appaiei  should  also  be  the  product  of  the  same 
section  w\iere  we  live.  Cotton  should  never  be  worn 
where  the  snow  covers  the  earth,  or  in  that  part  of  the 
earth's  latitude  where  it  cannot  be  raised.  Hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk  may  be  worn  with  perfect  safety 
in  those  latitudes  of  the  earth's  surface  where  they  can 
be  cultivated.  The  Creator's  works  are  perfect.  He 
has  established  complete  harmony  between  the  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  soil  where  they  gi-ow,  and  the  climate  that 
fostered  their  existence  and  warmed  them  into  life. 
He,,  therefore,  who  eats  the  food  belonging  to  his  own 
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latitude,  who  drinks  the  water  that  gushes  from  tiia 
own  springs,  and  wears  the  clothing  produced  in  hia 
own  climate,  establishes  a  perfect  harmony  and  apti 
tude  between  his  own  body  and  the  surrounding  ele- 
ments. I  mean  that  he  does  this  in  case  he  uses  those 
blessings  temperately,  as  not  abasing  them. 

The  truth  of  this  will  appear  perfectly  clear,  if  we 
have  a  correct  understanding  of  inuring  ourselves  to 
another  ciimate,  entirely  different  from  the  one  to  which 
wo  have  been  accustomed.  I  will  therefore  call  your 
attention   to   the   philosophy   of    becoming   acci'- 

MATED. 

The  mineral  tingdom  lays  a  foundation  for  the  vege 
table,  and  the  vegetable  for  the  animal  kingdom.  It  ia 
therefore  perfectly  clear  that  no  animals  could  have 
had  an  existence  till  there  were  vegetables,  because  an 
animal  is  but  a  vegetable  of  the  second  growth.  Each 
latitude  of  the  globe  has  vegetables  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  these  make  up  all  the  varieties  that  exist  on  earth. 
But  the  same  species  of  vegetables  differ  from  each 
other  in  different  latitudes,  as  far  as  the  climates  and 
elements  or  soils  may  differ  from  each  other.  An 
apple,  pear,  or  peach,  grown  in  forty  degrees  north 
latitude,  differs  considerably  from  the  same  fruit  raise! 
in  thirty  degrees  north  latitude.  This  is  certain,  be- 
cause it  is  the  result  of  surrounding  elements  that  gave 
it  being.  The  same  may  be  said  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
rje  in  different  latitudes.     And  as  animals  are  bat 
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TCg( tables  of  the  second  growtli,  hence  the  sanve  mii- 
mala  vary  in  accordance  with  tiicir  latitudes.  Tlia 
beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  raised  in  thirty  and  forty  de- 
grees north  latitude,  are  therefore  unlike,  each  being 
iMiapted  to  its  own  climate  and  the  vegotiibles  that  sus- 
tained them. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  our  bodies  are  made  of 
ihe  water,  the  vegetables,  and  animals  upon  which  we 
subsist,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate  and  surrounding 
elements  where  we  were  born  and  reared.  Our  bodies 
are  eontinually  wasting  away,  and  by  food  and  drink; 
are  continually  repaired.  Wt  lose  the  fleshy  particles 
of  our  bodies  about  once  a  year,  and  the  bones  in  about 
seven  years.  Hence  in  seven  jeaia  we  ha-ve  possessed 
seven  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  one  fi  ame  of  bones. 
We  have  not  now,  in  all  probability,  a  particle  of  Seah 
and  bones  we  had  seven  years  ago.  The  water  we 
have  drank,  and  tlio  Sesh  and  vegetables  we  have  eat«n, 
having  made  up  the  component  parts  of  our  bodies, 
cause  us  to  hanker  and  long  for  the  same  substances  of 
which  our  bodies  are  composed.  Like  substance  in  us 
calls  for  like  substance  without,  to  supply  the  waste 
of  the  system.     This  is  habitude. 

Now  suppose  we  suddenly  change  our  climate  from 
fjrty  to  thirty  degrees  north  latitude.  The  air,  water^ 
fi-uits,  vegetables,  and  flesh  all  differ.  The  old  parti- 
cles composing  our  bodies,  and  brought  from  forty  de- 
grees north  latitude,  fiy  off  as  usual.     This  producea 
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iiunjer  and  tliirst,  aiir!  we  supply  our  wants  by  tlie 
water  and  fuod  of  thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
continue  for  weeks  to  do  so.  This  creates  a  coi.fliet 
between  the  old  substances  of  our  bodies  and  the  new 
Sesh  and  blood  continually  forming,  throws  the  electro, 
nervous  force  out  of  balance,  and  engenders  disease. 
If  we  live  and  struggle  on,  for  about  seven  years,  we 
become  acclimated,  because  our  old  flesh  and  bones, 
formed  by  tie  substances  of  one  latitude,  have  disap- 
peared, and  our  entire  systems  are  made  up  of  tha 
substances  of  another  latitude.  Hence  we  see  tha 
danger  of  changing  our  positions  on  the  globe  to  any 
great  extent,  which  may,  however,  in  some  instances, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  constitution.  Such  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  being  acclimated. 

In  licw  of  what  I  liave  now  biMUght  forward,  it  will 
be  clearly  perceived,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we 
should  confine  ourseivea  to  the  water,  fruits,  grain=i, 
and  animal  food,  ajid  even  to  the  medicines  produced 
in  that  climate  where  we  live,  and  reject  those  of  dis- 
tant latitudes  and  foreign  climates.  To  drink  tea  and 
coffee,  and  eat  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pineapples, 
and  the  productions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  is  like 
chan^ng,  in  some  measure,  our  climate  for  another,  oi 
for  several  others,  and  thus  keeping  up  a  continual 
conflict  between  the  clemcntaiy  particles  that  are  con- 
stantly  entering  the  composition  of  our  bodies.  There 
is  an  incessant  war  waged  between  the  climate  where 
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we  live,  and  the  productions  of  anotlien'  region,  and 
those  of  our  own.  To  all  this,  add  the  clothing  of 
other  distant  climes  to  be  ■worn  by  us,  and  who  can 
marvel  that  almost  every  man,  woman,  and   child  is 


complaining  of  some 
under  disease  and  paii 
growth;  avoid  dissipati 


indisposition,  or  else  groaning 
Abandon  luxuries  of  foreign 
>n ;  keep  your  bodies  clean ; 
your  minds  calm  and  contented ;  eat  the  productions  of 
your  own  climate ;  drink  the  clear  crystal  water  of  your 
own  spring ;  wear  the  flaji,  hemp,  cotton,  or  wool  that  ia 
raised  in  your  own  latitude ;  take  all  the  rest  of  sleep 
that  your  nature  and  temperament  require ;  have  your 
hours  of  study,  labor,  exercise,  and  serious  contempla- 
tion all -regulated;  and  bo  temperate  in  all  things. 
Follow  these  directions,  and  no  doctor  will  enter  your 
house.  If  you  must  have  tea,  use  sage,  pennyroyal, 
and  hemlock.  These  are  wholesome,  and  habit  will 
transform  them  into  luxuries  far  transcending  the 
nerve- destroying  plant  of  China. 

It  is  irripossible  that  the  Creator  could  have  erred  in 
adapting  all  the  fruits,  grains,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances to  each  latitude  of  tho  earth,  so  that  man  and 
other  creatures  can  subsist  there  in  health,  peace,  and 
happiness.  And  man  no  more  requires  the  products 
of  other  climes  to  increase  these  blessings,  than  the 
animals  around  him,  who  find  not  only  their  food 
and  drink,  but  even  their  medicines  produced  by  the 
loil  on  which  they  tread,  without  resorting  to  foreign 
5 
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IQ  tat  0  At  tiie  novelty  of  these  il  as  you  maj 

B  ic  but  tl  ey  aie  baacd  u^o  m  ntaUo  truth,  and 
e?tal!  shed  c  ustt  tel  anl  subt  ned  by  Him  who 
founled  tie  p  IK  i  of  st  engtl  and  bei  ty  that  sup- 
po  t  tl  e  *^al  of  n^tu  e  a  d  must  stand  till  the? 
ehall  fi^ll. 
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LfltiiES  AND  Gentlemen: 

The  iiaturG  and  importance  of  Electrical  Psych  )!o« 
gy  I  hava  clearly  and  piiilosophically  argued,  in  a  free, 
unchained,  and  fearless  expression  of  my  thoughta. 
For  this,  even  if  I  have  erred,  I  am  entitled  to  yonr 
approbation,  rather  than  your  condemnation.  For 
what  is  man,  when  he  maices  himself  a  cowering, 
cringing  slave  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  tamely 
bows  to  win  the  momentary  smiles  of  populai'  applause 
from  the  passing  crowd  1  What  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  this  science,  has  been  the  sincere  breathings  of  my 
own  convictions.  I  have,  therefore,  reasoned  fearless 
of  consequences  ;  and  if  I  have  in  so  doing  met  your 
approbation,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  if  I  have  met  your  disap- 
probation, I  regret  it — yet  you  will  pardon  me  when  I 
say  that  I  cannot  alter  my  course  and  accommodate 
myself  to  the  opinions  of  others,  however  elevated  may 
be  tlieir  stations.  Fully  sensible  of  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  feliow-men,  and  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  when  I  discharge  this  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
f  little  caro  what  men  may  think  or  even  say  of  mat 
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If,  hoitever,  what  I  have  argued  of  the  Imman  syHteni 
■ — the  electro-nervous  force — the  connecting  link  be* 
tween  mind  and  matter — the  circulation  of  the  blocl — 
the  philosophy  of  disease — the  rationiile  of  its  cure — 
the  iaw9  of  Jiealtb,  and  the  philosophy  of  being  accli- 
mated— if  these  excite  your  surprise,  Ifulies  and  gen- 
tlemen may  then  prepare  themselves  for  still  greater 
Bui'prisG  in  the  arguments  now  to  be  offereil  on  spirit, 
and  the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe. 
Being  myself  perfectly  unshackled  and  free,  I  shall 
exert  myself  in  that  freedom  while  pursuing  this  de- 
partment of  my  subject. 

Inmy  introductory  remarks  in  my  thibd  Lecture,  I 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  powers  and  operations  of 
electricity  throughout  the  empire  of  nature.  Wc  saw 
its  secret  workings,  and  ita  alternately  sublime  or 
awfnl  manifestations.  Bat  all  these  operations  and 
convulsions,  however  magnificently  gi'and,  will  appear 
but  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket  to  the  fountain,  when 
compared  with  the  Umseen  Power  that  stirs  the  uni- 
verse. Eleetrieitj-,  so  swift  in  its  movement  as  to  rival 
the  lightning  glance  of  thought,  and  so  inconceivably 
awful  in  Its  rending  force  as  to  convulse  the  globe  to  ita 
centre,  is  yet  as  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  com- 
pared with  that  Eternal  One  who  arms  it  with  power — 
who  gives  it  all  ita  expansive  force,  and  who  makes  it 
the  messenger  of  his  atErihutes  to  both  nature  and  man^ 
With  his  finger  he  has  wr'tten  the  truth  of  this  science 
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on  every  object  tLrouglioiit  the  realms  of  nature.  It 
is  \Yrittcn  in  the  beams  of  the  mid-day  eun- — in  the 
descending  rains  and  gentle  dews.  It  is  written  in  the 
flowery  fielil  and  shady  grove.  It  is  written  in  stars 
on  the  scroll  of  night.  It  is  written  in  lightning  on 
the  bosom  of  the  dark  cloud.  It  is  written  deep  in 
sympathy  on  the  soul,  and  controls  the  most  powerful 
affections  and  stormy  passions  of  the  human  heart. 

In  this  Lecture  I  will  turn  your  attention  to  spikit, 
or  MIND — by  which  I  mean  one  and  the  same  thing — 
and  will  endeavor  to  prove  the  existence  of  a.n  Infinite 

Though  the  powers  of  mind  and  its  complicated 
operations  can  be  seen,  felt,  and  in  a  good  degree  com- 
prehended, yet,  after  all,  we  know  but  little  of  mind  as 
it  regards  its  properties,  or  substance.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  absolutely  and  positively  immaterial^  because 
it  is  purely  spirit.  Others  believe  mind  to  he  the  re- 
sult of  organism,  and  contend  that  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  brain,  which  is  the  grand  organ  that  secretes 
thought,  even  as  the  liver  secretes  its  bile,  or  the  stom- 
ach its  gastric  juice  !  The  foi-mer  of  these  supposi- 
tions is  tlie  one  generally  adopted  by  the  Christian 
community  who  believe  spirit  to  be  an  immateriality. 
The  latter  supposition  is  embraced  hy  those  Christians 
who  wholly  rely  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  hody  for 
the  future  existence  of  the  spirit.  They  are  called 
Materialists,  because  they  make  out  the  spirit  to  he  no 
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BubatancG  at  all,  but  Hier6ly  the  result  cf  organizeil 
matter.  Of  this  faith  waa  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly. 
This  latter  position  is  also  adopted  by  the  Atheists, 
who  contend  that  spirit  cannot  exist  iiiclepenilent  of  an 
organized  brain  ;  and  as  they  reject  the  Christian  hope 
of  the  resurrection,'  so  they  contend  that  mind  is  extin- 
guished in  the  night  of  the  grave,  and  sleeps  in  non- 
entity, to  wake  no  more.  Hence  the  idea  of  a  God, 
as  an  intelligent  Spirit,  they  regard  as  a  freak  of  fancy 
— a  mere  chimera  of  the  human  braJn.  Both  of  these 
positions  as  it  regards  spirit  I  reject,  and  will  give  my 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

^  reject  the  immateriality  of  the  spirit,  because 
that  which  is  positively  and  absolutely  immatericd 
cannot  of  course  possess  either  length,  breadth,  thick- 
ness, nor  occupy  any  space.  Indeed,  it  cannot,  in  this 
ease,  possess  any  form ;  and  that  which  possesses  no 
form,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  occupy  any  space. 
And  to  talk  of  a  tlnng  having  an  existence,  which,  at 
th^  lame  time,  hai  no  toim,  n  r  occupies  space,  it,  the 
m  st  con^ummite  non'^msc  Hi  nee  an  vmmat&i  iality 
IS  a  n)nentit\ — t  blank  nothing  On  the  other  hand, 
if  vmnd  13  merelj  tlie  result  of  cigani^m,  and  if  it  can- 
nrt  exist  independent  of  in  organized  brain,  then  who 
irade  the  first  hiain'  Did  it  not  lequiiean  intelligent 
spirit  to  organize  its  several  parts,  and  adapt  the  eye 
to  light,  the  ear  to  sound,  and  make  these  organs  the 
inlets  of  sensation  to  the  inhabitant  in  that  brain  % 
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Surely  the  brain  did  not  make  itaelf,  for  tliis  would 
only  be  saying,  that  the  brain  acted  before  it  existed  ! 

Having  given  my  reasons  for  rejecting  both  these 
ideas  of  mind,  I  am  now  ready  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion, What  ia  MIND  ^  I  answer,  it  is  a  substance^an 
eloment^as  really  so  as  air  or  water,  but  differs  mate- 
rially from  all  inert  substances  in  being.  I  regard 
vrdnd  as  living  and  embodied  form-  -as  that  incompre- 
hensible elpment  whose  nature  it  ia  to  possess  life  and 
motion,  as  much  so  as  it  is  the  nature  of  other  sub- 
stances to  j'ossess  inertia.  Hence,  mind  is,  in  these 
two  respects — namely,  life  and  motion — directly  the 
opposite  of  dead  matter. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  Start  with  the  assertion  that 
there  must  be  in  the  universe  an  Infinite  Mind.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
things,  that  an  absolute  perfection  of  substances  can 
be  philosophically  maintained  without  this  admission. 
For  the  truth  of  this  position  I  rely  upon  motion.  By 
MOTION,  then,  I  am  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Eter- 
nal Mind. 

In  the  first  place  permit  me  to  remark,  that  inher- 
ent  motion  is  not  an  attribute  common  to  all  sub- 
stances in  nature.  This  globe,  as  a  body,  is  moved 
by  the  positive  and  negative  forces  of  electrical  action. 
And  all  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  earth  and  ele- 
ments are  carried  on  by  the  same  power.  Whether  it 
be  crystalizations,  or  petrifactions,  the  growth  of  vege- 
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tittion,  or  its  decomposition. — motions  and  changes  in 
air  and  water — or  the  crumbling  particles  of  the  nionn- 
tain  rock — all  the  motions,  visible  and  invisible,  that 
transpire  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and 
in  ail  their  multifarious  operations,  are  produced  by 
electricity,  which  is  the  universal  agent  appointed  to 
beep  up  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  electricity  does  not  i 
herent  motion  as  its  attribute.  Motion  h 
substance  ouly,  and  that  is  mind. 

There  is  certainly  as  much  order  in  the  v 
there  is  in  the  human  body.  Let  us,  then,  look  truth 
calmly  in  the  face.  Each  organ  of  the  body  performa 
but  one  function.  The  eye  sees — the  ear  hears — the 
olfactories  smell— the  glands  taste — the  heart  throbs 
to  regulate  the  blood — the  hands  handle — the  feet 
walk,  and  the  liver  secretes  its  bile.  The  eye  never 
hears,  and  the  ear  never  sees.  So  there  is  but  one 
SUBSTANCE  in  nature  whose  attribute  is  inherent  mo- 
tion, and  that  is  mind.  Not  one  single  part  of  the 
human  body  possesses  independent  motion.  Electri- 
city is  there  also  the  grand  agent  to  move  the  limhe 
and  vitals,  and  the  living  mind  is  the  ouly  moving 
power. 

The  point  upon  which  1  am  now  entering  is  one  of 
rcost  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  It  is  no  less  than  to 
proi'e  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Mind  from  motion 
und  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  chain  of  eleme^i'irjn 
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mlislances.  But  while  acccmplishing  this,  I  must  call 
to  my  aid  tlie  relative  subtilties  of  different  portions  of 
matter  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  turn  our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  obvi- 
oas  Bubstancea  in  nature,  and  then  glance  at  her  abso- 
lute perfection  aa  a  whole.  Let  us  carefully  notice 
the  gradation  these  substances  occupy  toward  each 
other  in  their  relation  to  motion,  and  then  the  intrin- 
sic beauty  of  the  subject  will  appear.  I  will  begin  at 
the  heaviest  matter  that  may  first  suggest  itself  to  my 
mind,  and  leisurely  pass  on,  rising  higher  and  still 
higher,  through  its  various  grades,  up  to  that  which  ia 
more  and  more  rarefied,  subtile,  and  light,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  that  which  must  necessarily  possess  JnlieronS 
motion,  and  therefore  living  power. 

The  heaviest  of  gi-oss  substances  in  existence  is  the 
most  difficult  to  move,  and  hence  must  be  at  the  great- 
est possible  distance  from  motion.  Though  there  are 
several  solid  substances  heavier  than  lead,  yet  I  chooso 
to  begin  at  this,  as  the  idea  I  wish  to  convey  is  all  that 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration  in  the  present  argu- 
ment, head,  then,  on  account  of  the  density  of  its 
particles,  is  difficult  to  move.  Were  it  the  heaviest 
substance  in  nature,  it  would  take  its  position  farther 
distant  from  motion  than  any  other  substance.  Rock 
being  more  easily  moved  than  lead,  takes  its  relative 
position  nearer  to  motion.  In  like  manner  earth  ia 
more  etisily  moved  than  rock.     Water  is  more  easily 
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movjd  than  eartli.  Air  is  more  easily  moved  that 
water.  The  gaseous  fluids  are  more  easily  moved  than 
air,  anl  electii(,ity  is  more  easily  movei  than  the  gase 
ous  fluids 

It  will  now  he  perceived,  by  ladic?  inl  gentlemen, 
that  aa  we  mount  the  lounda  of  the  ladder  m  the  mig 
mfiecnt  scale  of  materiil  substances,  tlicie  is  a  giadmt 
approximat  on  tDward  motion  Ea<;h  substance  aa  v<0 
rise,  being  more  laiefied  and  light  than  the  cno  below 
it,  IS  of  course  nearei  to  motion  thin  ita  j'O'Jsei  ntigh 
bor  And  it  will  be  pLiccived  by  e\erv  philo^opl  ic 
mind,  tint  we  camiot  continually  a^pioximate  mot  on 
Without  at  last  iea«lmg  motion,  oi  tint  sub  tante  to 
which  motion  belongs 

"W  e  have  now  mountel  ficm  kad  up  to  electricitj  , 
and  though  aa  we  lose  we  found  ea(,h  sm,cet.sne  sub 
Btatce  moie  ei  ilj  mcvcd  tl  an  the  one  below  it,  stdl 
weh^^e  not  as  ^et  found  a  single  mitcml  thit  pos 
ee°ses  mheieit  moticn  a^  it^  attiibute  Lcvd,  locli, 
earth,  and  watti  aie  moiel  by  impulse  An  is  moved 
by  rarefication,  and  electiicity  i^  mo^ed  by  the  positive 
and  negati^  e  forces  Tt-«e  we  have  mounted  up,  a=i  be 
fore  lemiiked,  to  electricity,  but  even  this  eannot  moio, 
unless  it  is  tl  lown  out  of  balance  in  rehbon  t(  quan 
■ity  as  to  its  positiie  <j,nd  ^cga/ive  force''  In  such 
oases  it  files,  ejuilzea  itself,  and  ag^in  suils  toicsf 
[  am  fully  sensible  t!  at  electncity  is  a  fluid  most  mcon 
eeiviibly  subtile,  rarefied^  and  fine.     It  is  computLd  to 
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talie  foui  million  particles  of  our  air  to  mako  a  speck 
ns  large  as  tte  smallest  visible  grain  of  sand,  and  yet 
electricity  is  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  times 
finer  than  air !  It  is  almost  unparticled  matter,  and  is 
not  only  invisible,  but,  sc  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  im- 
ponderable. It  cannot  bo  seen — it  cannot  be  weighed ! 
A  thousand  empty  Leyden  jars,  capable  of  containing 
a  gallon  each,  may  be  placed  npon  the  niocst  scale,  and 
most  accurately  weighed.  Then  let  these  hs  fsi'od  with 
electricity,  and,  so  fat  as  human  sagacity  can  deter- 
mine, they  will  weigh  no  more.  -  Hence  to  our  percep- 
tion, a  thousand  gallons  weigh  nothing. 

As  electricity,  in  regard  to  motion,  standi  upcn  tLo 
jKiise,  being  completely  balanced  by  the  poaiCye  and 
negative  forces,  that  equalize  each  other,  sc  it  is  easily 
perceived,  that  if  we  mount  one  step  hi^.h"-,  wt,  munt 
ccme  to  th'it  substance  whose  niture  it  s  to  no  e,  ard 
the  result  cf  that  motion  is  tl  ougl  t  and  poii  i  It  is 
MIND  Hence  it  will  be  diitmctly  perceiVuc!  m  ^^  w 
of  the  aigument  now  oficicd,  that  vie  cmn  t  as  pl'i 
losophers,  stop  short  of  motion  in  tl  e  hig'-e"'- 1  i  most 
Bubhme  sub3t.ince  in  bi-ii^  This  conclusion,  as  the 
result  of  tho  aigument,  is  absolutely  ai-l  po^i^ncly 
iiTOSistible,  an!  chillenges  refutation 

^Vlicn  'rte  mount  up  m  our  contempHtio  hiouji 
the  lanous  giadea  of  mattei,  and  see  it  c  tmiii^ 
brightening  at>  we  pus^ress  onwaid  in  our  Jonghtful 
eareer  of  rapture,  till  ve  amvc   ai  that  subhmatcd 
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ealjstaiice  which  can  neither  be  seen  nor  we!y;Iied— - 
which  moves  witli  a  velocity  of  twelve  million  milea 
per  minute,  and  can  tvave!  around  this  globe  in  the 
eighth  part  of  a  second,  ive  are  strack  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe !  But  as  this  is  not  the  last  link  in  the 
immeasurable  chain,  we  are  forced  to  proceed  onward 
till  we  arrive  at  the  finest,  most  sublime,  and  brilliant 
substance  in  being— a  substance  that  possesses  the 
attributes  of  inherent  or  self-motion  and  living  power, 
and  from  which  all  other  motion'  aud  power  throughout 
the  immeasurable  universe  are  derived.  This  is  the 
Infinite  Mind,  and  possesses  embodied  form.  He  is 
a  living  being.  This  Infinite  Mind  comes  in  contact 
with  electricity,  gives  to  it  motion,  arms  it  with  power, 
and,  through  this  mighty  unseen  agent,  moves  the  uni- 
verse, and  carries  on  all  the  multifarious  operations  of 
nature,  whether  minute  or  grand.  Hence  there  is  not 
a  motion  that  transpires  amidst  the  immensity  of  his 
works,  from  rolling  globes  down  to  the  falling  leaf,  but 
what  originates  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  by  Him  is 
performed,  through  electricity  as  his  agent.  Mind  is, 
therefore,  the  absolute  perfection  of  all  substances  in 
being ;  and  as  it  possesses  self-motion  as  its  grand 
attribute,  so  it  is,  in  tliis  respect,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  all  other  substances,  which  are,  of  themselves,  mo 
tionless.  Mimd,  or  spirit,  is  above  all,  and  absolutely 
3ia];H>8es  of  and  controls  all.     Elcnco  mind  and  its  agent, 
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eloctrJcity,  are  both  inipoi>derable— ure  both  invisible, 
and  coetcriial. 

As  tlie  Eternal  One  wraps  clouda  and  darkness 
round  about  him,  and  holds  back  the  face  of  his  throne, 
BO  many  do  not  believe  in  bis  existence,  because  he  is 
unseen,  while  all  the  visible  objects  of  creation  are  to 
them  so  many  realities.  But  the  very  position  here 
assumed  is  an  erroneous  one.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  true.  What  is  seen  is  not  the  reality,  but  is 
only  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen,  which  is  the  real 
ity.  Let  us  carefully  look  at  this  point  Ihere  is  an 
apple-tree  ;  it  is  plainly  seen  ;  but  is  that  tite  the  re- 
ality 1  No ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  an  iniii,ib!e  cause, 
and  that  tmseen  cause  is  the  realitj  But  w!  at  ivas  if! 
I  reply,  that  it  was  not  even  the  -^etd,  but  tin.  life  of 
tliat  seed .  was  the  reality ;  and  that  unseen  life  pos- 
sessed the  embodied  form  of  that  tree.  All  its  shapes 
and  colors  were  there.  By  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soil  and  moisture,  in  a  proper  temperature  of  climate, 
it  was  enabled  to  throw  out  its  own  invisible  and  living 
form.  First,  then,  the  life ;  next  the  seed  in  which  it 
dwells;  next  the  trunk  of  the  tree  appears.  Then  its 
limbs  and  branches — its  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit  again  (md  in  living  beauty.  It  began  in  life,  and 
in  seed  or  life  it  ended.  It  performed  an  electric  circle. 
The  tree,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  visible  outshoot 
— an  ultimate  of  an  invisible  substance,  which  is  the 
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All  the  powers  and  operations  of  naturo  are  lodgoi 
in  the  unseen  and  finest  portions  of  matter — they  paaa 
oo  tlirough  every  grade,  and  eod  in  the  gross  and  heav- 
iest parts.  The  unseen  power  that  stirs  the  eaith- 
qnake  and  convulses  the  globe  is  the  reality.  It 
passes  through  every  grade  of  matter,  and  ends  in  rend- 
ing the  solid  rocks  and  hurling  cities  in  the  vortex  of 
niin.  The  power  that  moves  this  glohe  in  its  orbit  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousaud  miles  per  hour,  is  an 
invisible  agent,  moved  by  omnipotent  Power— for  all 
operations  and  effects  be^n  in  the  finest  substance  in 
being,  which  is  the  unseen  cause,  and  therefore  the 
reality.  Hence  it  is  the  same  in  nature  as  in  the  hu 
man  system,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  arguments 
on  the  philosophy  of  disease.  The  disease  hegins  in 
the  finest  snbstance  of  the  body — in  the  electricity  of 
the  nerves — passes  on  to  the  blood  and  flesh,  and  ends 
in  the  bones.  There  is,  indeed,  bat  one  common  mode 
of  operation  in  nature  and  in  man. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen-^  I  desire  now  to  turn  your 
attention  to  one  important  point  in  relation  to  mind, 
which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  philosophers.  I 
mean  its  involuntary  powers.  To  speak  of  the  invol- 
imtary  powers  of  mind  wl!  certainly  produce  a  singu- 
lar impression  on  your  hearts ;  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  idea  may,  perhaps,  fill  you  with  surprise.  But 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
mind  posBesaes  the  two  gi-and  attributes  of  Wun/ary 
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and  if-wluittari,  power.  These  two  constitute  tho 
mind  aa  a  living  being  of  embodied  form.  If  mind 
make  nse  of  electricity  as  its  agent,  then  it  must  pos- 
sess the  Yolnntary  and  involuntary  powers  to  meet  the 
positive  and  negative  forces  iu  electricity.  If  this 
be  not  so,  then  the  Infinite  Mind  cannot  be  the  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  universe ;  because  it  is  by 
his  voluntary  power  that  he  creates  a  universe,  but  it 
is  by  his  involuntary  power  that  he  sustains  and  gov- 
erns it.  Each  of  these  powers,  from  a  philosophical 
necessity,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  his  being,  per- 
form  their  own  peculiar  functions,  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony preside  over  their  own  respective  departments- 
It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  voluntary  power  of 
the  Infinite  Mmd  to  plan,  arrange,  dispose,  and  create 
■worlds  and  their  inhabitants,  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  his  involuntary  power  to  govern  and  con- 
trol these  worlds  and  their  inhabitants  through  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature.  Let  ua  reason  this  point,  and  its 
consistency  will  appear. 

In  tho  first  place— if  the  voluntary  power  of  tho  Cre- 
ator governed  the  universe,  then  no  possible  contingen- 
cies could  happen — and  nothing  once  commenced  could 
ever  perish  prematurely.  For  instance :  if  God  deter- 
mined to  create  a  human  pair,  and  by  his  voluntary 
power  commenced  the  work,  they  could  not  perish 
when  his  work  was  but  partially  accomplished.  They 
WO  destined  to  come  to  maturity,  invested  with  the 
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true  lineaments  of  fonn — and  destined  ty  gaze  ujioa 
each  other  as  perfect  specimens  of  living  beauty.  If 
not,  tlien  God  in  his  voluntary  and  ahsoluto  determin- 
ations can  be  thwarted  and  disappointed. 

The  first  male  and  female,  at  least,  of  ea^h  species, 
were  produced,  and  the  whole  living  chain  of  animated 
existence  was  placed  upon  this  globe  hy  the  voluntary 
powers  of  God,  without  any  previous  parents  from 
whom  they  received  their  being.  They  were  not  born, 
but  created,  for  there  is  philosophically  and  strictly  a 
very  wide  difference  between  being  created  and  bom. 
The  former  we  call  miracle,  the  latter,  an  order  of 
nature.  To  produce  a  human  pair  without  a  previous 
father  and  mother,  is  not  in  the  order  or  power  of  na- 
ture, for  she  never  changes  her  mode  of  operation  in 
the  production  of  her  animated  existences. 

The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  whole  species  of  vegetable  life  was  pro- 
duced by  the  voluntary  powers  of  God.  In  the  order 
of  nature  there  never  was  an  acora  but  what  grew  on 
an  oak ;  and  there  never  was  an  oak  but  what  camo 
■  from  an  acorn.  Geology  proves  that  there  has  been  a 
period  when  there  were  no  vegetables  or  animals  on 
tlus  globe.  Which  then  was  first— the  acorn  or  the 
oak  "i  If  you  reply  that  the  acorn  was  first,  then  there 
was  an  acorn  that  did  not  grow  on  an  oak.  If  you  say 
that  the  oali  was  first,  then  there  was  an  oak  that  did 
not  fiome  from  an  c»x>m.  '  Whence  then  is  tlie  starting 
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point  of  creation,  if  there  is  no  Godl  for  nature  cannot 
start  herself,  as  this  would  only  be  saying  that  sho 
acted  before  sho  existed.  Whether  the  Creator,  in 
the  Srst  place,  produced  by  his  voluntary  powers  tho 
seeds  or  the  plants,  is  of  no  consequence  to  my  present 
purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  were  brought 
into  existence  without  any  parent  stock,  and  in  per- 
forming this  work  there  could  be  no  uncertainty,  nor 
eould  any  thing  perish  prematurely,  because  it  was 
under  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 

But  after  this  globe  was  created,  and  the  first  link 
of  every  species  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  was  moved 
into  existence  by  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  Creator, 
it  then  naturally  and  of  philosophical  necessity  passed 
from  the  control  of  the  voluntary  powers  to  the  control 
of  the  involuntary  powers  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  by 
them  to  foe  governed  through  the  established  laws  of 
nature.  Here  then  casualties  may  naturally  arise,  but 
no  where  else  under  the  government  of  the  Supreme. 

This  view  of  mind  removes  the  many  difficulties  and 
perplexities  we  encounter,  when  we  contemplate  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  Creator  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Millions  of  our  race  are  continu- 
ally perishing  by  premature  birth !  The  eyo  was  most 
ekillfiilly  organized  and  adapted  to  see  light,  but  saw  it 
not.  The  ear  was  formed — all  its  vocal  chambers 
were  arranged,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the  reverber- 
ations of  sound,  but  it  never  heard.     It  had  handsj 
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but  tboy  nover  handled — feet,  but  they  never  walkeil— > 
lungs,  but  they  never  breatlic{) — and  a  mouth,  but  it 
never  spoke,  nor  tasted  food. 

Again — how  many  miilions  of  our  race  die  under  ten 
years  of  age  !  And  though  they  were  constituted,  and 
ripening  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  social  and  domestic 
affections,  and  the  multiplication  of  their  race,  yet  they 
■were  prematurely  cut  off,  and  left  no  progeny  on  earth. 
Kow  if  these  events  are  under  the  government  of  tho 
voluntary  powers  of  the  Creator,  would  he  not,  I  ask, 
be  arrested  in  the  execution  of  his  voluntary  will,  and 
■would  not  his  designs  fail  of  being  accomplished  1  The 
conclusion  is  absolutely  irresistible,  for  how  can  we 
judge  of  designs  only  as  we  see  tho  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  %  If  an  eye  and  ear  are  formed,  and 
adapted  to  light  and  sound,  docs  not  this  prove  the 
will  and  design  of  God,  that  the  one  shall  sec,  and  the 
other  shall  heax  1  It  does.  If  then  the  infant  pre- 
maturely dies  and  never  sees  an  object,  nor  hears  a 
Bound,  are  not  those  two  organs  formed  in  vain,  and 
are  not  the  design  and  will  of  the  Creator  both  frus- 
trated %  If  the  girl  that  died  at  ten  years  of  age,  and 
never  bore  nor  nursed  children — if  it  is  admitted  that 
she  did  not  answer  the  fuU  measure  and  end  of  her  ex- 
istence, in  common  with  her  sex,  is  not  then  the  will 
of  Giod  rendered  abortive,  and  do  not  his  designs  in 
tb^  case  fain     It  must  be  go,  if  the  govermacut  of 
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the  w^rlj  ia  under  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  Infinite 
Minil. 

That  this  part  of  my  subject  may  be  understood, 
and  its  consistency  clearly  seen,  I  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent it  before  you  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  form.  I 
will  take  for  illustration  the  human  mind  in  connection 
with  this  body.  We  have  two  distinct  brains — the 
cerebrum,  with  its  two  hemispheres  iui  six  lubes,  com 
moncing  at  the  fi  jntal  pal  t  of  the  skull,  md  occupying 
the  greater  portion  of  ti  e  cavitj ,  and  the  cerebellum, 
which  occupies  the  back  poition  of  the  skul!  The 
spinal  marrow,  extending  thiough  the  vertebne  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tiunl  is  but  the  contmuition  of  these 
two  brains,  b  rom  the  spinal  miirow  branch  out,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  thntj  two  pairs  of  neiies,  em- 
bracing both  the  nerves  of  motion  and  those  of  sensa- 
tion. From  these  again  branch  out  others,  and  in 
thousands  of  ramifications  carry  out  the  full  power  of 
both  brains  into  every  part  of  the  system. 

The  cerebrum  is  the  great  fountain  of  the  voluntary 
nerves,  through  which  the  voluntary  powers  of  the 
mind  ever  act.  The  cerebellum  is  the  fountain  of  the 
involuntary  nerves,  through  which  the  involuntary 
powers  of  the  mind  ever  act.  Though  the  voluntary 
and  involuntarj'  nerves  from  these  two  brains  seem  to 
blend  in  the  spinal  marrow,  yet  they  preserve  their 
distinct  character,  even  to  their  final  termination  in 
the  system,  and  execnte  the  functions  appertaining  to 
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their  own  office  in  producing  voluntary  and  involuntary 
motion.  Sucli  is  the  residence  of  the  living  mindj 
which  seema  to  hold  its  throne  in  the  medulla  ob- 
jongata,  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  voluntary  and  in^ 
voluntary  nerves.  From  thence  my  mind,  by  its  voli- 
tions, controls  all  the  voluntas  motions  of  my  body, 
through  the  cerebrum.  At  will  I  move  my  hands  in 
any  possible  direction  I  please  to  handle  substanceSj 
and  at  will  I  move  my  feet  to  walk. 

But  ovbr  the  throbbings  of  mj  heart,  the  ultimate 
heaving  of  my  lungs,  the  circulation  of  my  blood,  and 
the  digestion  of  food  by  the  stomach,  I  have  no  volun- 
tary control.  Awake,  asleep,  at  home,  abroad,  the 
heart  continues  its  motions,  and  the  functions  of  life 
are  executed,  whether  I  will  it  or  not.  These  then 
receive  their  motions  from  the  involuntary  powers  of 
my  mind,  acting  through  the  cerebellum.  That  these 
are  all  moved  by  mind  is  certain — because,  take  the 
mind  or  spirit  from  the  body,  and  all  motions,  whether  . 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  instantly  cease. 

I  will  now  malio  an  application  of  this  to  the  Infi- 
nite Mind,  in  creating  and  governing  the  universe.  If, 
for,  instance,  you  make  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
these  are  your  own  creations,  for  they  are  made  by 
the  voluntary  powers  of  your  mind.  If  you  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  raise  grain  and  the  various  vegetables, 
to  sustain  your  existence,  these  again  are  your  own 
ereations,  for  they  are   produce<l  by  your  voluntary 
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pcwers.  You  prepare  them,  by  various  processes,  fol 
your  use — you  cook  and  plaee  tliem  on  the  table.  You 
eat  them,  and  thus  far  they  are  under  your  voluntary 
aotion.  Bat  the  moment  they  are  eaten,  your  crea- 
tions are  finished,  and  the  whole,  naturally  and  of 
philosophical  necessity,  passes  beyond  your  direct  voli- 
tion, aud  is  subjected  to  the  involuntary  powers  of 
your  mind.  These  now  take  charge  of  thia  new  crea- 
tion, and  govern  it  in  all  its  involuntary  motions  and 
revolutions,  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  the  organ- 
ized system. 

In  like  manner  the  voluntary  powers  of  Deity  are 
unchangeably  employed  in  planning,  arranging,  and 
creating  new  worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,  and  peo- 
pling them  with  inhabitants.  When  the  whole  of  any 
such  system  is  finished,  and  all  its  laws  established  for 
the  rolling  of  worlds,  and  for  the  operations  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  whole 
naturally  passes,  according  to  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophical necessity,  from  the  action  and  control  of  his 
voluntary,  miraculous  power,  and  submits  itself  to  be 
governed  through  the  fixed  laws  of  the  universe,  by  the 
involuntary  powers  of  the  same  Infinite  Mind.  As 
the  bare  presence  of  the  human  mind  in  the  brain 
causes  the  heart  to  throb  and  the  functions  of  life  to 
proceed,  even  when  that  mind  is  wrapped  in  sleep  so 
profound,  that  not  a  thought  is  stirring  in  its  voluntary 
department,  so  the  bare  presence  and  majesty  of  tJu 
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Infinite  MJud,  even  if  he  should  not  cxemsc  a  thought, 
would  cauae  all  worlds  to  roll  through  immensity,  and 
cause  all  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  mmeial,  vege- 
table, and  animal  kingdoms  to  proceed  on  in  their 
ceaseless  changes  ;  for  these  arc  under  the  contiol  ot 
the  involuntary  powers  vf  the  Deity,  acting  tluougb 
Uie  laws  of  the  universe. 
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Ladies  anc  Gentlemen: 

In  my  litst  Lecture  the  momentous  question  was 
presented  for  our  consideration — Wliere  is  the  stai-ting 
point  of  all  motion  and  power,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  in  both  nature  and  man'!  The  transcend- 
ent importance  of  this  question  clothes  it  witli  the  elo- 
quence of  its  own  splendor.  I  have  humbly  endea- 
vored to  answer  it  by  showing  that  all  motioii  and 
power  originate  in  mind.  And  surely  the  idea  that 
mind  possesses  the  attribute  of  innate  motion  and  liv- 
ing power,  is  both  majestic  and  sublime.  I  have 
shown  that  mind  has  two  grand  forces.  I  mean  its 
voluntary  and  involuntary  powers,  hy  which  the  world 
was  created  and  is  governed,  I  have  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Infinite  Mind  from  motion  and  the  absolute 
aerfiction  of  material  existences.  I  have  shown  that 
-  mind  must  be  some  substance,  and  not  the  result  of 
organism,  nor  an  absolute  immateriality,  which  is  but 
a.  nonentity. 

I  am  well  aware  that  thought,  reason,  and  under- 
Btanding  are  considered  to  be  mind,  and  that  these  are 
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immaterial.  Biit  they  are  not  mind,  as  I  iiave  clearlj 
proved  in  my  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmer- 
ism Thought  and  reason  are  but  the  itsults  of  nind 
What  IS  it  that  thmLs  and  lexsonst  It  lo  the  mini 
ihen  mir  i  is  scmethmg  dislmct  fiom  these  mental 
J]  eiatiOQ  ,  wl  ich  aie  only  its  efFe(.t5  When  the  vol 
imtaij  fowi.r'i  of  the  mind  lie  stilled  m  sleep,  reason 
III  1  thoug,lt  lie  ^ne  Hence  if  these  are  mmJ,  then 
the  mm  I  is  anmlilated  m  sleep  But  if  ne  admit 
mini  to  be  a  substance,  a  living  and  ipuituiliy  oigan 
1  el  bcmg,  then  all  is  rlain  Sleep  stops  its  motion, 
md  thought  is  gone  Remove  th*t  pie  aure,  and  re 
!  i^e  the  mind,  and  m  tantly  it  re'>ame&  its  inherent 
motion,  ind  the  result  of  that  motion  is  thoaght  and 
p  wei  0  1  thi=  poi  jt  I  idl  no  moiej  1  ut  itfei  voa  to 
my  Lectures  on  Mesmerism  to  leain  my  views  moro 

fully. 

I  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  creation. 
Entering  upon  tliis,  I  feel  the  incompetency  of  my  fee- 
ble powers  to  do  it  justice.  Like  a  drop  to  an  ocean, 
or  an  atom  to  a  universe,  any  possible  representation 
of  the  intrinsic  grandeur  of  this  subject  must  fall  so 
far  short  of  its  reality,  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  aa 
adequate  description  the  unpardonable  presumption  of 
impotent  folly.  Yet,  as  we  are  endowed  with  reason, 
and  as  the  inspiration  of  the  .Almighty  hatli  given  us 
understanding,  so  we  are  bound,  by  the  very  laws  of 
our  being,  to  extend   our   researches  to   the   utmoet 
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verge  of  our  mental  capacity.  He  who  would  curi)  the 
haman  intellect  and  say  this  or  that  is  a  subject  with 
which  we  have  no  right  to  meddle,  and  into  wiiieh  we 
have  no  right  to  inquire,  is  not  only  recreant  to  duty 
.  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  tut  betrays  his  own 
ignorance,  and  proves  himself  a  scientific  bigot.  Give 
the  mind  full  scope  and  sea-room — let  it  feel  the  deep 
stirrings  of  its  own  powers,  and  soar,  if  it  can,  into 
the  light  of  eternity,  and  survey  the  very  throne  of 
God,  and  him  who  sitteth  thereon ;  and,  if  possible, 
let  it  scan  the  secret  energies  of  his  cieating  fiat,  and 
even  examine  the  raw  material  out  of  which  worlds 
were  manufactured. 

It  is  the  moat  commonly  received  opinion  in  the 
Christian  world,  that  God  made  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing. It  is  true  the  inspired  book  does  not  say,  or 
even  hint  this.  It  simply  says — "  In  the  be^nning 
God  created  the  heavcna  and  the  earth ;"  but  it  does 
not  add  the  words- — out  of  nothing.  It  is  absolutely 
and  philosophically  impossible,  in  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  things,  that  something  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing.  It  implies,  at  the  same  time,  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  We  cannot  form  even  a  notion  in  our 
imaginations  how  much  of  nothing  it  would  talse  to 
mate  the  least  imaginable  something.  I  am  speaking 
of  noihing  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  But 
Qsing  the  word  nothing  in  its  common  acceptation,  we 
can  easily  perceive  how  all  things  could  have  been 
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mado  out  of  nothing.  When  all  viEiblc  objects  are 
removed  from  a  room,  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  it- 
it  is  empty.  Yet  we  know  that  it  is  filled  with  air, 
because  we  continue  to  breathe.  But  if  the  air,  by  a 
force-pump,  were  removed  from  an  air-tight  room,  we 
might,  with  much  more  propriety,  eay  there  is  nothing 
tn  it;  yet  electricity  would  bo  there.  If  solid  sub- 
stances  were  therefore  made  out  of  air,  in  an  empty 
room,  we  could  say  that  they  were  made  out  of  nothing, 
for  the  room,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  expression, 
had  nothing  in  it.  But  admitting  the  air  to  have  been 
extracted  from  the  room,  and  nothing  but  electricity 
left,  and  if  solid  substances  were  produced  from  thia 
ethereal  and  invisible  fluid,  we  could  with  much  more 
apparent  consistency  eay,  that  they  were  made  out  of 
nothing.  In  this  sense,  I  grant  that  all  things  were 
made  out  of  nothing.  Paul  says—"  The  things  that 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear." 
Here  he  plainly  states,  that  the  substances  seen  were 
made  of  invisible  substances,  or  such  as  did  not  ap- 
pear— for  by  things  he  only  means  substances. 

If,  however,  it  be  said,  to  create  must  mean  to  bring 
into  existence  something  from  nothing,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  this  is  not  so ;  for  it  says,  "  God  created  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  Here  he  created  him 
out  of  something — it  was  out  of  dust,  and  yet  it  was 
rireation.  The  Hebrew  ivord  rendered  create,  more 
Btiictly  means  to  gather  together  by  concretion,  or  to 
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form  bj  con^olirlation — but  neier  can  it  mean  to  bring 
something  into  fxiatence  fiota  absolutely  and  positively 
nothing  I  therefoie  contend  that  all  things  were 
made  out  of  elfctiicit/,  \\hidi  is  not  only  an  invisible 
and  imponderable  substance,  but  is  primeval  and  eter- 
nal matter.  It  contains  the  invisible  and  impondera- 
ble properties  of  all  things  in  being.  That  this  is 
electricity  is  certain,  because  there  is  no  other  sub- 
stance with  which  the  InSnite  Mind  could  have  coma 
in  direct  contact,  so  as  to  have  produced  by  bis  creat- 
ing power  the  solid  and  visible  substances  that  compose 
the  globe.  It  is,  as  I  have  already  proved,  in  my  third 
and  fourth  Lectures,  philosophically  impossible  for  mind 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  any  substance  in  nature 
except  electricity.  Hence  electricity  contains  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  all  things  in  being,  and  containa 
them  in  their  original,  invisible,  and  imponderable 
state. 

There  must  be  something  eternal.  God,  duration, 
and  ^Space  exist  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  that 
space  was  eternally  filled  with  primeval  matter.  When 
I  say  that  they  exist  of  necessity,  I. mean  that  the  con- 
trary of  space  and  duration  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. If  infinite  space  were  filled  with  an  infinite 
globe,  it  would  be  space  filled.  If  that  globe  were 
struck  out  of  existence,  it  would  be  space  empty.  Fill- 
ed or  empty,  it  would  still  be  space.  As  space  exists 
of  necessity,  it  is  absolutely  and  positively  ftenial,  and 
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hence  couid  never  have  been  created  nor  changed.  Tha 
same  is  true  in  relation  to  duration.  Duration  must 
have  rolled  on,  even  if  there  had  been  no  revolutions 
of  suns  and  worlds  to  mark  its  periods.  The  contrary 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived.  Hence  duration  and 
space  both  exist  of  philosophical  necessity,  and  are  ab- 
solutely eternal.  Endless  duration  is  the  age  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  space  is  the  empire  in  which  he  dwells  and 
reigns.  This  space  was  eternally  filled  with  mind  and 
invisible  matter  in  its  original  state.  They  both  exist 
of  philosophical  necessity. 

Hence  matter  is  eternal,  because  if  there  ever  had 
been  a  period  when  there  wi:^  nothing  in  existence  as  it 
regards  matter,  then  nothing  would  now  have  been,  for 
nothing  cannot  create  its.ilf  into  soiuething.  The  same 
is  true  in  relation  to  mind.  If  there  ever  had  been  a 
period  when  there  was  no  mind  in  existence,  then  no 
mind  could  now  have  been,  for  mind  could  not  have 
created  itself,  as  this  would  be  admitting  mind  to  have 
acted  before  it  existed.  Hence  mind  and  prifiieval 
matter  are  both  coexistent  and  eoeternal.  Indeed,  the 
one  could  not  exist  without  the  other,  because  that 
electricity,  which  is  ori^nal  and  eternal  matter,  is  the 
body  of  God.  All  other  bodies  are  therefore  emana- 
tions  from  bis  body,  and  all  other  spirits  are  emana- 
tions from  his  spirit.  Hence  all  things  are  of  God. 
He  has  poured  himself  throughout  all  his  works.  Ho 
has  poured  spirit  from  spirit's  awfid  fountain,  and  kin. 
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.itsd  incG  osisi.vace  a  worki  of  raciotiaifc  jr.  :!ijs  prin 
cipie  It  wili  DC  seen,  mat  the  Eternal  Mind  is  not  ab 
solutely  omnipresent,  while  his  electrical  body  ia,  op 
cause  it  pervades  immensity  of  epsvce.  Mind  must  be 
enthroned,  and  not  diffused  over  the  whole  body.  And 
as  the  mind  of  Jehovah  actuates  his  body,  so  he  pro- 
duces impressions  throughout  the  boundlessness  of 
space,  and. makes  himself  instantly  felt  throughout  the 
immensity  of  his  works,  even  as  the  human  mind,  which 
is  located  in  the  brain,  still  mates  its  presence  felt 
throughout  the  body,  even  to  every  possible  extremity, 
and  produces  the  impressions  of  its  existence  on  others. 

Mind  or  spirit  is  of  itself  embodied  and  living  form. 
It  is  spiritual  organism  in  absolute  perfection,  and  from 
mind  jtself  all  form  and  beauty  emanate.  The  body 
of  man  is  but  an  outshoot  or  manifestation  of  his  mind. 
If  I  may  be  indulged  the  expression,  it  is  the  ultimate 
of  his  mind.  Hence  every  creature  in  existence  has  a 
body  which  is  the  shape  of  its  mind,  admitting  that  the 
physical  laws  of  the  system  were  not  interrupted  in 
producing  the  natural  form  of  the  body  from  mind. 
The  serpent  is  all  length — is  all  concentration,  and  no 
wonder  that  he  can  charm  the  bird  and  other  creatures 
around  him.  What  a  singular  mind  the  lobster  must 
have,  for  he  has  a  singular  body ! 

We  touch  the  finger  to  any  substance,  and  in  the  fin- 
ger we  appear  to  feel  it.  But  this  is  not  so,  because 
nil  feeling  ia  in  the  mind.     If  wo  amputate  the  arm  ci 
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teg,  ye;  tlio  fingers  and  toes  as  usual  ean  1)6  felt.  Fo* 
iiistiiiioe,  we  move  a  finger  or  wield  the  arm.  How  ia 
this  done  1  I  answer  this  question  by  saying,  that  th<3 
mind  has  its  spiritua,!  fingers,  arms,  limbs,  and  all  ita 
lineaments  of  form  corresponding  to  those  of  the  body. 
The  mind  holds  its  throno  in  the  brain,  and  possessing 
in  itself  the  power  of  feeling  and  motion,  it  merely  stirs 
its  spiritual  fingers,  or  wields  its  spiritual  arm,  and 
through  the  electric  action  of  the  nerves,  ivhich  are 
laid,  like  so  many  telegraphic  wires,  between  the  two, 
the  natural  finger  and  the  natural  ai'm  are  compelled  to 
make  an  exactly  correspondent  motion.  This  solves 
the  mystery  why  the  man  who  h&s  hia  arm  amputated, 
even  up  to  the  shoulder,  yet  feels  his  arm  and  hia  fin- 
gers as  long  as  he  lives,  and  often  feels  in  them  an  itch- 
ing sensation,  or  even  pain,  and  that,  too,  at  the  same 
distance  from  his  body  which  the  fingei-a  and  arm  occu- 
pied before  amputation  took  place.  All  operations, 
convulsions,  and  motions  begin  in  the  unseen  substance 
of  the  body,  and  end  in  its  gross  and  solid  parts. 
These  are  last  moved,  and  last  affected.  This  is  not 
only  so  in  muscular  motion,  but  throughout  nature. 

Having  the  great  principles  of  mind  and  matter  be- 
fore us,  I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  tlie  creation  of 
worlds,  f  have  already  remarked,  that. all  the  ehemi- 
i!al  properties  of  all  substances  in  existence,  belonging 
to  our  globe  and  its  surrounding  elements,  were  n-tidfi 
put  of  electricity.     Hence  electricity  contains  all  the 
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elementary  principles  of  all  things  in  being.  The  an- 
cients aupposiid  there  to  be  bnt  four  elements — namely, 
earth,  air,  Jire,  and  water.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  heat  is  no  element  at  all,  any  more  tiian  cold.  It 
is  merely  an  effect  of  substances  in  motion,  produced, 
by  their  friction.  Though  the  ancients  supposed  there 
to  be  but  four  elements,  yet  as  the  science  of  chemistry 
adyanccs  onward  toward  perfection,  more  elements  are 
iletected.  I  believe  that  about  forty  have  been  ali-eady 
discovered,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  oven 
these  are  all.  I  ivill  suppose,  however,  that  there  are 
Me  hundred  elements  belonging  to  tbia  globe.  Then 
iiere  are  one  hundred  elements  in  electricity,  out  of 
which  thi&  globe  was  created.  We  ivill  step  back  in 
our  imaginations  to  that  period  when  this  globe,  as 
such,  had  no  existence.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
we  will  suppose  one  hundred  cords  to  be  fastened  on 
those  one  hundi-cd  elements  in  electricity.  Please  to 
bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Now,  as  the  Eternal  Mind  can  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  electricity  only,  so  he  exerted  his  voluntary 
powers  that  constitute  his  creative  energy,  and  con- 
densed those  one  hundred  elements  that  constitute 
electricity,  down  to  a  more  gross  and  dense  state,  each 
element  sliding  down  its  own  cord  in  its  progress  toi^-ard 
creation.  Though  mind  can  directly  touch  nothing  but 
electricity,  yet  electricity,  as  the  universal  agent  uiide( 
''leity,  oan  touch  all  substances  in  being.     The  Creator 
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sgain  ac's,  through  another  volume  of  elcctrieity  ti^.ctj 
those  one  hundred  partially  condenseu  elenietita,  anj 
moves  them  down  a  grade  farther  onward  toward  theie 
ultimate,  or  created  state.  And  thus  the  work  pro- 
gresses ;  wave  successively  following  wave  down  ita 
own  cord,  till  they  ail  boeome  air.  Hence  air  contains 
the  one  hundred  elements ;  and  all  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  all  things  in  being  are  involved  in  it.  And 
30  the  work  of  creation  progresses,  under  the  never 
jeasing  action  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  from  whom  all  mo- 
tion and  power  emanate,  till  those  one  hundred  elements 
are  made  into  water.  Hence  water  contains  all  the 
chemical  properties  of  all  things  in  being.  Matter, 
from  its  invisible  electric  state,  has  now  become  visible 
in  the  crj'stal,  volatile,  and  colorless  state  called  water. 
The  whole  one  hundred  elements  are  here  in  solution : 
and  from  water,  which  is  the  universal  solvent  of  na- 
ture, earth,  and  all  mineral  and  cr.ystalized  substances 
were  made.  Boyle  has  proved,  that  by  transmutation, 
as  he  terms  it,  nature  turns  water  into  earth ;  and 
Bishop  Watson,  in  his  "Chemical  Essays,"  admits 
the  same,  and  says,  "  it  has  never  been  disproved  by 
any  writer."  Boyle  should  not  have  said  that  nature, 
by  transmutation,  does  this ;  but  that  tlie  Creator, 
by  his  own  power  of  inherent  motion,  turns  water  into 
earth.     I  resume  this  interesting  subject. 

The  one  hundred  elements,  having  reached  the  lower 
esttemitj  of  the  one  hundred  oorda,  have  now  attained 
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iJieir  ultimate  cruateJ  condition  and  form,  u.ni  the  Sa- 
ished  globe,  in  a!i  ita  youtli,  beauty,  and  variety,  ap 
peara.  At  the  top  of  those  corda  arc  the  one  hundred 
elements  in  tlieir  original  electrical  state,  resting  m 
their  own  invisibility;  and  aa  -we  descend  ive  see  the 
continual  change  each  succesaive  wave  passed  through, 
as  the  whole  one  liundred  substances  were,  under,  the 
action  of  the  Creator,  gradually  ay  preaching  their  cre- 
ated state,  till  at  length  they  emerged  from  invisibility 
and  chaotic  night  into  the  light  of  day,  and  rendered 
the  variegated  beauties  of  their  created  forms  visible 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

The  globe  being  finished,  it  required  electricity,  the 
original  substance  out  of  which  it  was  made,  to  be 
brought  upou  it  by  the  Creator,  so  that  his  infinite 
mind,  through  this  agent,  might  come  in  contact  with 
it,  in  order  to  move  and  govern  it,  not  only  in  ita  revo- 
lutions by  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  but  in 
producing  all  the  changes  and  operations  in  its  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  Idngdoma.  As  this  great  work 
is  submitted  to  the  involuntary  powers  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  aa  mind  cannot  come  in  direct  contact  ivith 
gross  matter,  so  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
ject appear  in  the  grandeui'  of  the  idea,  that  electricity, 
being  uncreated  and  eternal  mattei',  is  the  only  sub- 
stance that  mind  can  touch,  and  hence  is  the  great 
physical  agent  the  Creator  employs  in  the  govtmioent 
af  all  wov'ds.     The  unchanging  laws  of  the  universe 
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are  but  tlie  unchanging  thoughia  of  God,  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  desire  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  re- 
quires electricity,  the  very  substance  OKt  of  which  tlie 
globe  was  mEide,  to  govern  it  by  its  positive  and  nega- 
tive forces  under  the  energy  of  Infinite  Power. 

As  this  subject  is  somewhat  intricate,  permit  me  to 
be  very  explicit  in  making  myself  understood.  When 
I  eay  that  it  requires  electricity  to  govern  the  globe,  I 
mean  as  follows :  Electricity,  being  the  uncreated  sub- 
stance, is  the  positive  force,  and  the  globe,  being  the 
created  substance,  is  the  negative  force.  In  the  next 
place  it  will  be  clearly  perceived,  that  all  the  sub- 
stances existing  in  the  globe  as  so  many  ultimates, 
exist  in  electricity  as  so  many  primates.  For  in- 
stance' :  If  there  is  gold  in  the  globe,  then  there  is  gold 
in  electricity,  out  of  which  it  was  made.  If  there  is 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  globe,  oat  of  which  the  shells 
of  the  ocean  and  bones  are  formed,  then  there  is  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  electricity,  out  of  wliich  it  was  made. 
The  gold  in  electricity  is  in  a  gaseous  and  invisible 
state,  and  is  the  positive  force,  and  the  gold  in  the 
globe  is  in  a  solid  and  visible  state,  and  is  the  nega- 
tive force.  As  the  positive  and  negative  forces  always 
come  together,  so  the  gold  in  el^ictricity  entirely  con 
trols  and  minera,lize5  the  gold  in  the  globe,  hut  lets  its 
ninety-nine  kindred  elements  alone.  Each  one  keeps 
its  own  cord  of  ojmmtinication  from  top  to  bottom — 
from  pri'ti'jte  to  Mjllm'-'p  —from  'positive  to  negative. 
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These  idtas  of  the  cieatioa  and  goiernmuit  of  the 
world  are  in  reality  sublime.  And  wlien  we  refiect 
that  the  Infinite  Mind  comes  in  contact  with  electri- 
city, and,  through  that  eternal,  inyisible  agent,  governs 
all  worlds  by  his  involuntary  powers,  sublimity  risea 
into  infinite  magnificence,  and  overwhelms  the  soul 
with  awe ! 

The  sun  being  pure  electricity  is,  of  course,  a  cold, 
invisible  body.  He  is  placed,  as  is  supposed,  in  the 
centre  of  a  retinue  of  worlds  composing  our  planetary 
system,  and  that  to  these  worlds  he  gives  light,  beat, 
and  vegetation.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  light  above  our  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds  the  globe  to  the  height  of  about  fifty  miles.  Aa 
electricity  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  globe  in  never- 
ceasing  streams,  so  when  it  strikes  the  top  of  our  at- 
mosphere it  becomes  faintly  visible,  and  i.ot  before. 
Tills  is  proved  by  the  morning  and  evening  twilight, 
when  the  sun  is  so  far  below  the  easrtem  hills  an  to 
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strike  the  very  top  of  our  atmosphere,  apparer.t'.y  (iD 
a  level  with  our  fields,  and  affords  a  feeble  ligtit  on 
account  of  the  thinness  of  our  air  at  that  height.  But 
»a  it  rises  higher,  its  rays  shoot  deeper,  and  the  aii 
growing  denser  aa  they  approach  the  earth  where  we 
staod,  till  they  touch  it,  the  friction  on  the  particles 
of  ah'  is  of  course  greater,  and  the  light  and  heat  are 
rendered  more  intense  by  this  density  of  atmosphere, 
and  by  their  final  reflection  and  reaction  from  the 
globs.  Hence  could  we  rise  to  the  top  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, the  Sim  would  disappear,  and  we  should  tliere 
be  shrouded  in  total  darkness.  Electricity  is  cold  and 
invisible,  and  aa  it  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  globe  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  million  miles  per  minute,  so  it  sets 
the  particles  of  the  air  on  fire  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
motion  and  friction.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
morning  and  evening  twilight,  which  never  has  been, 
and  caiinot  be  explained  on  any  other  principle  than 
the  electrical  invisibility  of  our  sun,  and  the  absence 
of  ail  light  above  our  atmosphere.  And  electricity, 
thrown  from  the  sun  to  the  globe,  ia  the  mode  em- 
ployed by  the  Creator  to  bring  it  to  its  full  growth  and 
perfection,  aa  a  meet  habitation  for  man- 
As  electricity  is,  in  its  one  hundred  elements,  con- 
tinually pouring  from  the  sun  upon  the  globe,  why  does 
it  not  continue  to  increase  it  in  bulk'?  I  reply  that  it 
does,  and  hence  its  entire  creation,  as  to  its  size,  vege- 
tehles,  and  animals,  is  not  yet  perfef,ted,  but  will  be  io 
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future  agesn  Its  distance  from  tLa  sau,  and  its  exact 
relation  to  surrounding  worlds,  will  tlien  forbid  its  in~ 
crease  in  bulk.  The  human  body,  when  completelj 
developed  by  food  and  drink,  ceases  its  growth,  even 
though  the  same  sustenance,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, is  continued.  This  I  wili  more  fully  explain,  and 
hence  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  which 
in  pliilosophy  yet  remains  inscrutable,  will  be  made  to 
appear. 

Comets  are  declared  by  Newton  and  others  to  be 
melted  globes,  and  he  computed  the  heat  of  one  to  be 
several  thousand  times  hotter  than  that  of  red-hot  iron, 
and  that  it  would  take  a  comet  the  size  of  this  globe, 
fifty  thousand  years  to  cool  to  its  centre.  Comets  move 
in  very  elliptical  orbits,  and  are  deemed,  on  this  aeconnt, 
to  be  very  eccentric  bodies.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
while  they  are  chained  by  the  attractive,  and  repulsive 
forces  to  keep  a  circle,  yet  as  they  are^ropelled  in  a 
straight  line,  sky-rocket- like,  by  their  own  internal 
gaseous  flames  that  stream  in  their  course,  so  their 
orbits  are  elliptical.  As  they  cool,  their  own  iuternal 
force  is  lessened,  and  their  orbits  become  more  circular, 
because  there  is  less  trespassing  on  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces,  which  if  left  to  their  own  operation, 
indcpendcat  of  foreign  mfiueuces,  would  move  all  worlds 
in  perfect  circles.  Immensity  of  space  is  not  square, 
for  then  worlds  would  move  in  a  square,  bui  it  is  round, 
if  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  expression  in  regard  to  that 
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boundlfisa  field,  "whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  its 
circumference  nowliere."  Electricity,  aninfluenced, 
always  moves  in  cii'cles. 

The  globe  yet  moves  hi  an  elliptical  orbit,  beeause 
its  bowels  are  melted  lava,  and  perhaps  not  mere  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  depth  of  its  crust  are  as  yet  cool- 
ed. And  the  two  hundred  volcanoes  now  in  existence, 
are  so  many  spiracles  to  the  subterranean  furnace,  and 
continually  throw  off  the  gaseoua  substances  generated 
in  its  bosom,  and  cause  it  to  transgresa  in  some  meas- 
ure the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  that  roove  it. 
As  it  cools,  it  continually  approsimatea,  in  its  orbit, 
nearer  to  a  circle.  This  will  cause  the  variation  of  the 
oompaaa  to  continue,  till  its  own  internal  forces  cease 
to  affect  its  motion,  and  allow  the  law  of  attraotion  and 
repulsion  to  move  it  in  a  perfect  circle  around  the  sun. 
And  when  it  shall  perform  an  exact  circle  in  its  annual 
revolution,  it  will  be  perfectly  finished  as  to  its  size, 
and  yet  the  quantity  of  electricity  thrown  upon  it  from 
the  sun,  will  be  the  same  aa  it  now  is,  and  ever  has 
been.  But  this  redundancy  will  be  thrown  off  at  its 
north  and  south  poles,  and  in  such  increased  quantities 
as  to  warm  and  enlighten  those  extremities  of  the  globe, 
and  bring  them  into  the  fruitfuiness  and  bloom  of  th^ 
garden  of  Eden.  Then  the  variation  of  the  compass 
will  cease,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  will  be  removed  that 
produces  it.  The  cause  of  ita  variation  is  the  elliptical 
(vbit  in  whi^  cur  globe  mcv^,  nnd  its  continual  and 
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Uiicyasiiig  approach  to  a  circle.  And  when  that  eircla 
Khali  be  obtained,  the  globo  will  be  finiahetl,  and  the 
variation  of  tlie  compass  will  disappear. 

The  globe  is  yet  in  its  infancy — yes,  in  the  embryo 
of  its  being— and  it  will  require  many  thousand  years 
to  finish  it.  And  this  must  he  done,  because  under 
the  voluntary  powers  of  the  Creator,  nothing  can  per- 
ish prematurely.  Many  species  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals now  in  existence,  T^-ill  become  extinct,  and  disap- 
pear from  the  page  of  the  naturalist,  and  others  of  a 
more  improved  and  superior  character  will  be  awakened 
into  being.  They  will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fu- 
ture and  ultimate  perfection  that  this  globe,  under  the 
energies  of  the  Inlinite  Mind,  is  destined  to  attain.  Its 
creation  will  then  be  perfected.  The  soil  upon  which 
we  now  stand,  lyill  then  be  some  deep  stratum  in  its 
crust,  containing  our  present  vegetables  and  animals  in 
a  state  of  petrifaction.  These  will  be  pronounced,  by 
Eoming  generations,  the  strange  nondescript  remains  of 
past  centuries,  and  afford  to  the  future  geologist  and 
naturalist  abundant  materials  for  their  loftiest  specu- 
ulationa.  This  subject,  in  connection  with  the  bound- 
lessness of  tho  universe,  and  the  successive  creation  of 
worlds,  I  should  like  to  pursue  to  a  greater  extent,  but 
lest  I  weary  your  patience,  I  now  turn  your  attention 
to  the  creation  of  tho  vegetable  and  animal  species. 

As  globes  were  successively  produced,  so  vegetabloa 
and  animals  were  no*  created  at  once,  but  succossivelj 
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till  i^h  T.  1  1^  sei  ts  cf  inteiTCmtig  a^c-  D  0=!  mn 
Le  Cr  atoi  <ict  tliiough  the  established  liws  ol  gene 
ration  m  j-ioducug  the  humm  Rfecies''  He  does. 
While  i  fieelj  admit  that  Gol  originally  pioliiced 
man  by  wl  at  we  call  miracle  ^et  by  miracle  I  only 
mean,  that  the  fiist  humin  beings  ■neie  piodnccd  with 
out  any  pircnt  stock  fiom  whom  they  received  their 
e\istence  thiough  oidmary  geneiatior,  aa  we  witness 
m  the  pr  '^trt  day  And  they  were  evidently  pio 
duced  fall  grown,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  SU9. 
tained  their  existence  by  procuring  their  own  food, 
because  the  infant  ia  helpless.  Bat  the  miracle  by 
whicb  existence  was  thus  conferred  was  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  was  efiected  by  the  volun- 
tary powers  of  Deity  exerted  through  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  was  thus  he  established  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  not  simultaneously,  but  success- 
ively and  progressively  througli  various  ages,  from  tho 
lowest  vegetable  life  up  to  man,  who  is  the  glory  of 
this  lower  world. 

While  I  contend  that  the  Creator  produced  tho 
whole  vegetable  and  animal  creation  at  first,  withont 
any  parent  stock  or  the  ordinary  mode  of  generation, 
yet  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  there  were 
no  germs  of  life  existing  as  a  primordial  cause  adequate 
to  tho  effect  produced.  But  while  I  contend  that  there 
B'ere,  for  instance,  no  acorns,  nor  other  seeds  in  being, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  germ  necessary  to  produce  an 
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MOTO  OF  an  oak  sternally  existed  in  God.  Hence  the 
spirit  of  ail  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  (,'ven 
from  the  highest  reasoning  povrera,  thraugh  every  link 
of  the  animal  chain  down  to  the  lowest  creature,  and 
through  every  link  of  the  vegetable  chain,  eternally 
existed  in  God,  and  ia  ahsolutely  immortal.  The 
whole  of  this  immense  variety  combined  in  Deity  con- 
stitutes  the  fullness  and  perfection  of  the  Eternal 
Mind.  Hence  the  lowest  animal  or  vegetable  life  ia 
but  a  part  of  the  lowest  life  in  God's  spirit,  which  ia 
the  correspondent  germ  from  whence  it  emanated. 
And  the  matter  that  forms  the  visible  substance  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  eternally  existed 
in  electricity,  which  is  the  original,  invisible,  and  im- 
mortal condition  of  inert  matter,  and  constitutes  the 
body  of  God.  Hence  God  and  electricity  are  both 
immortal  and  eternal.  From  electricity,  which  is  the 
invisible  body  of  God,  have  emanated  all  the  visible 
substances  that  constitute  globes,  and  from  the  full- 
ness pf  his  spirit  have  emanated  all  life,  form,  and 
motion.  And  as  all  organism  exists  in  spirit,  so  each 
animal  aud  vegetable  have  developed  a  physical  body 
oorrespcnding  in  form  to  the  germ  of  life  tliey  received 
from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 

If  God  does  not  create  througi  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
Vy  miracle,  in  the  arbitrary  sense  it  is  generally  under- 
etc"ii!  by  Christians,  he  would  in  this  case  have  finished 
Hv  ^lobe  before  he  pi-oduced  the  vegetable  and  animal 
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kingdams,  and  then  moved  them  both  into  existence  at 
the  same  time.  But  hi  can  not,  from  the  vcrj  nature 
of  his  perfections,  suspend  the  productioa  of  life  whilo 
forming  a  globe  of  dead  matter,  because  he  pours  forth 
eimultaneoualy  and  unchangeably  all  his  perfections 
which  are  transmitted  through  correspondent  laws  for 
the  production  of  life,  so  far  as  a  globe  may  be  Goish- 
ed.  And  as  this  globe  was  progressively  forming 
through  successive  ages,  and  one  elementary  depart- 
ment finished  before  another,  so  the  successive  creation 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  geology  proves,  is  easily  and 
.rationally  accounted  for. 

God  could  not  create  a  fish  until  there  was  water 
adapted  to  its  existence.  And  the  moment  the  water 
was  perfected,  it  stood  in  a  philosophical  aptitude  to 
the  marine  laws  of  the  universej  and  through  these 
emanated  from  the  Creator  that  portion  only  of  hia 
spirit  which  stood  in  aptitude  to  the  aqueous  depart 
ment,  and  this  spirit  became  the  living  germ  or  life  of 
that  fish,  and  produced  its  body  through  the  positive 
and  negative  forces  of  electric  action.  Hence  the  body 
of  this  fish  was  but  the  developed  and  visible  shape  of 
its  mind.  But  as  the  water  was  progressively  created, 
ttnd  for  many  ages  covered  the  earth  before  dry  land 
appeared,  therefore,  while  in  its  turbid  and  unfinished 
state,  many  of  the  inferior  species,  from  the  lowest 
life  up  to  shell-fish,  and  from  thenee  up  through  every 
grade,  existed  beforo  the  most  highly  organized  and 
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pcrftiet  fiah  was  created.  And  each  of  these  grades, 
in  hke  manner,  through  the  laws  of  nature  received 
their  hfe  from  the  infinite  fountain  of  spirit,  which  be- 
came the  germ  of  their  being.  The  various  shapes  of 
their  organic  structures  wore  but  visible  manifestations 
of  the  various  shapes  of  their  minds,  and  the  most 
perfectly  organized  fish  in  the  ocean  involves  in  hia 
body  the  organism  of  all  below  him,  and  his  intelligence 
ia  equal  in  amount  to  the  intelligence  in  all. 

It  is  evident  that  vegetables,  in  some  form,  must 
have  preceded  animals,  for  an  animal  is  but  a  vegeta- 
ble of  the  second  growth.  May  there  not  be  a  marine 
vegetation  of  as  great  variety  and  abundance  in  the 
caverned  vales  of  the  ocean  aa  there  is  on  earth  1  Of 
thisj  however,  we  are  certain,  that  terrestrial  plants 
and  trees  could  not  have  been  created  till  the  dry  land 
appeared,  because  the  Deity  does  not  create  by  any 
arbitrary  mode  of  procedure,  but  through  the  imomta- 
ble  laws  of  nature.  As  soon  as  the  dry  land  stood  in 
a  philosophical  aptitude  to  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Creator  givea  out,  like  the  sun, 
its  unchangeable  and  never-ceasing  emanations,  ao  it 
communicated  a  portion  of  itself  aa  the  germinating 
principle  of  life,  and  vegetation  appeared,  commencing 
at  the  humblest  and  moat  imperfect  formation  of  plants, 
and  rising  biglier  and  still  higher  in  the  beauty  of  or- 
gumc  perfection,  till  the  noblest  fruit-trees  and  moat 
powerful  soiia  of  the  forest  stood  erect,  and  the  finest 
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oi^niied  plants  and  mcst  beautiful  flowers  gi&cet! 
oreatioQ,  and  robed  the  new-born  eartti  in  smiles- 

As  each  of  these  vegetable  tribes  rose  in  succession, 
one  above  another  with  increasing  splendor,  so  each 
superior  tribe  involved  in  its  own  perfection  the  per- 
fection and  organism  of  all  below  it.  For  instance, 
ttie^rsi  species  of  plants  on  the  yet  marshy  earth  was 
ordinary ;  the  second,  more  perfect,  retained  its  own, 
and  involved  all  contained  in  the^^rs^j"  the  third,  still 
advaDcing,  retained  its  own  perfection,  and  involved  all 
contained  in  the  one  below  it ;  the  fourth  makes  its 
appearance  one  grade  higher,  and  involves  all  the  or- 
ganic perfections  of  the  three  below  it.  And  should 
we  be  able,  in  this  vast  range,  to  find  the  thousandth 
different  species,  that  thousandth  one  would  retain  its 
own,  and  involve  all  the  complicated  beauties  of  or- 
ganic structure  and  life  contained  in  the  999  below  it ; 
because,  as  the  form  of  the  earth,  in  its  progressive 
creation,  became  more  and  more  perfect  and  dense, 
each  rising  vegetable  species,  standing  in  a  full  and 
exact  aptitude  to  all  the  laws  of  nature  then  in  action, 
BO  far  as  the  globe  was  finished,  would  avail  itself  of 
all  the  life  from  the  Creator  which  thus  far  acted 
ihrough,  and  filled  these  laws. 

It  was  the  same,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  with 
all  animal  life  in  the  ocean.  Each  higher  involved  ia 
itself  the  perfections  of  all  below  it,  It  was  the 
Eame  with  all  animated  beings  in  earth  and  air.     Tba 
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Bmpliiblous  animal  is,  of  course,  the  connecting  liuk 
between  tlie  m^ueous  anil  terrestrial  race.  From  tlia 
humblest  land  aniraal  up  to  man,  the  same  grand  laffl 
obtains.  Each  higher  involves  in  its  conatitution  the 
perfections  of  all  below  it,  even  up  to  man.  When 
the  earth  was  fit  ibhed,  man  was  produced.  And  all 
the  laws  of  nature  in  relation  to  this  globe  being  in 
action,  so  in  man's  organism  was  involved  the  organ- 
ism of  the  whule  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  and  in 
.  his  spirit  was  involved  the  spirit  of  all  life  and  intelli- 
gence in  universal  nature  below  him.  And,  standing 
in  a  complete  relationship  to  the  finished  globe  and  all 
its  peifect  laws,  he,  of  course,  drank  in  a  portion  of 
all  the  perfections  contained  in  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and 
hence  he  was  strictly  in  the  image  of  God.  Man  is, 
therefore,  in  every  sense,  a  perfect  and  grand  epitome 
of  the  universe.  As  ho  is  in  the  image  of  his  God,  he 
stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  creation,  and  drinks  in 
all  the  powers  of  universal  nature,  and  is  sustained  by 
being  fed  with  a  due  portion  of  both  spiritual  and 
physical  sustenance.  His  mind  is  fed  and  developed 
with  impreaeions  as  his  body  is  with  food. 

God  is  a  spirit,  and  in  his  spirit  are  involved  all 
life,  all  form,  and  the  germinating  principle  of  all  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  spirit.  And  in  hia  body,  wliich  is 
electricity,  are  involved  the  invisible  and  ethereal  sub- 
Blances  of  all  ir.ert  matter,  out  of  which  all  globes  and 
tJie  bodies  of  all  creatures  were  produced.     In  God  iSj 
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therefore,  involved  the  iuvisiliie  and  prJmal  essence  of 
eXl  matter  and  spirit  existiog  m  all  giobca  and  theii 
inhabitants. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  spirit "!  It  ia  that  snb- 
Btauce  which  possesses  self-motion,  intelligence,  sen- 
sation, and  power.  Spirit  is  a  union  of  two  grand 
forces.  The  Jirst  is  voluntary  ;  the  second  is  iniolun 
tary.  The  ^rst  ia  the  graiid  magazine  in  which  aia 
stored  up  all  the  voluntary  powers  of  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence. All  the  schemes,  plans,  and  airangements  that 
appertain  to  all  worlds  and  their  countless  inhabitanta 
are  there.  The  second  contains  ail  the  mvolutitaij 
powers  of  the  Infinite  Mind  by  which  all  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants,  after  having  been  created,  are  con- 
trolled through  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  The  Jirst 
plans,  arranges,  and  creates  through  the  laws  of  its 
own  omniscient  being,  which  become  the  laws  of  thfi 
universe ;  and  the  second  controls,  moves,  and  gov- 
erns all  worlds  and  their  inhabitants  through  the  fixed 
,  laws  of  nature.  The  Jirst  is  the  positive  force ;  the 
second  is  the  negative  force.  The  first  is  male ;  the 
second  is  female.  Hence  of  the  male  and  female  we 
may  say,  that  the  one  begins  in  the  voluntary,  and  the 
other  in  the  mvoluntary  power  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.. 
They  both  run  through  every  department  of  the  uni- 
terse,  and  thread  universal  nature. 

There  are  likewise  two  electricities,  called  the  pim- 
Hve  and  negative.     The  positive  ia  male,  the  nogativa 
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3B  female.  The  malo  electricity  belongs  to  the  heav- 
eiia ;  the  female  electricity  beloags  to  the  earth.  The 
male  and  female  also  extend  through  every  possible 
link  of  the  immense  vegetable  chain,  as  well  as  through 
every  link  of  the  animal  chain,  and  retain  their  sepa  ■ 
rate  existence  and  equal  powers  in  the  positive  and 
negativo  electricities,  which  are  the  primeval,  eternalj 
and  invisible  efficients  of  all  visible  matter. 

Nature,  as  a  whole,  is  one  entire  and  absolute  per- 
fection, and  stands  in  this  beautiful  relationship  to  the 
Creator,  from  whom  she  emanated.  All  the  objecta 
of  creation,  upon  which  we  gaze  with  so  much  admira- 
tion— all  the  diversified  glories  of  the  landseape— the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  taken  in  one 
grand  whole — are  an  exact  and  visible  impression  of 
the  eternal  perfections  of  bis  own  character  and  in- 
visible being,  even  as  the  stamp  impresses  the  wax 
and  leaves  its  perfect  image.  Nature  is  the  visible 
daguerreotype  shadow  of  his  own  invisible  being.  She 
is  the  offspringof  God.  The  poet  breathes  out, 
"  Mai!,  bear  lily  brow  aloft !  view  erery  grace 
In  God'a  groat  offspriko,  beanteous  Naiurh's  face." 

Oreation  is  therefore  no  arbitrary  act  in  God,  but,  like 
ihe  ever- streaming  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  it  is  the 
natural  result,  the  visible  emanation  and  outshoot  of 
his  own  invisible  existence,  and  was  progressively  cre- 
Bted  through  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  as  soon  aa 
Uiat  part  of  the  j^lobe  in  which  life  was  to  be  produced 
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stood  in  a  Swished  relatiouahip  to  those  laws.  Hence 
the  lawa  of  nature  are  but  the  result  of  the  unchanging 
thoughts  of  God.  One  part  of  the  globe  was  finialiod 
before  another,  and  the  creation  of  hfe,  both  vegetable 
"nd  animal,  ivaa  in  liko  manner  progressive,  from  tiiS 
lowest  grade  and  most  imperfect  organism,  step  by  step, 
np  to  man,  ivho  is  the  perfection  of  all,  and  is  in  the 
image  of  God. 

In  this  view  of  our  subject  it  will  he  perceived  that 
spirit  is  a  substance  eternal  in  its  nature,  and  not  the 
result  of  an  organized  brain,  and  that  man  has  not  re- 
ceived his  existence  bj  climbing  gradually  from  the 
lowest  link  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  chain  np  to  his 
oreaent  perfection  and  grandeur.  He  was  never  in  his 
jreation  a  vegetable,  or  even  a  lower  animal ;  was  never 
a  mushroom  or  a  plant,  a  tadpole  or  a  horse,  as  some 
writers  contend.  His  existence  was  never  ingermed  and 
involved  in  any  one  or  all  of  the  six  grand  links  of  tho 
living  chain  below  him,  which  naturalists  divide  into  the 
vegetable,  the  pisces,  the  saurian,  the  owes,  the  mar- 
supial, and  mammalia  kingdoms,  making  man  the 
seventh  link.  Throwing  aside  the  useless  techni  call  ties 
of  foreign  language,  these  seven  links  of  tho  living  chain 
embraced  in  the  seven  grand  kingdoms  of  nature  can 
be  expressed  in  plain  English.  Their  rising  order  is  as 
follows:  FiR3T — The  vegetable  kingdom.  Secobd — 
Tho  fish  kingdom.  Third — The  reptile  kingdom,  etn- 
bracing  lizards,  turtles,  crocodiles,  etc.    Fourth — The 
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bird  kingdom.  Fifth — The  poueli  kingdom,  cmlirac- 
ing  all  who  protect  their  young  by  carrying  them  in 
pouches.  Sixth — The  breast  kingdouij  cr  thoao  that 
suckle  their  young ;  and  Seventh — Man. 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  in  view  of  uiy  positico,  that 
gross,  inert  matter  cannot  be  transmuted  ici.o  mind — 
cannot  possibly  secrete  mind— nor  can  it,  in  my  sense 
whatever,  become  spirit  tlirough  any  refining  process, 
as  is  contended  for  by  some.  In  this  case  it  must  have 
preceded  God,  and  hence  on  this  principle  God  is  not 
eternal.  In  the  face  of  this  theory,  there  must  have 
been  a  period  when  there  was  nothing  but  inert  matter 
in  being,  and  if  all  motion  originates  in  mind,  how  then 
was  dead  matter  set  in  motion  so  as  to  produce  spirit  or 
mind  through  a  successive  series  of  elementai-y  trans- 
mutations'? 

-The  same  is  in  like  manner  equally  true  of  each  and 
every  link  of  the  animal  chain  below  man.  The  monkey 
was  never  a  bird  nor  a  fish,  and  the  horse  was  never  a 
snake  nor  an  oyster.  The  horse-kind,  for  instance, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  improved  by  amalga- 
mation, have  ever  retained  their  circle,  and  have  never 
broken  from  their  link  in  the  chain,  and  emerged  into  any 
other  link  above  them.  The  same  remarks  are  eijaally 
applicable  to  the  vegetable  chain.  The  rose-bush  can 
never  become  an  oak,  nor  the  oak  a  peach-tree.  The 
family  involved  in  each  link,  however  much  they  may 
tie  improved  by  amalgamation  or  culture,  can  nevef 
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breali  their  circle,  nor  emerge  into  another  link  above 
them.  The  individual  life  of  evory  link  of  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  chain  is  an  emanation  froia  tiie 
Infinite  Mind,  and  each  acting  through  its  correspondent 
law,  and  through  that  elementary  department  of  the 
globe  to  ■which  this  law  is  unerringly  adapted,  has  man- 
ifested its  own  invisible  form  in  the  visible  body  it  pro- 
duced. What  the  life  of  the  seed  is  to  the  production 
and  shape  of  the  plant,  the  mind  of  each  creature  is  to 
tiie  production  and  shape  of  its  body.  Hence  the  brain 
does  not  produce  mind,  as  the  atheist  contends,  but 
mind  was  the  original  germ  that  produced  and  developed 
the  brain.  All  vegetable  life,  aa  well  as  animal,  ia 
therefore  a  species  of  mind.  Tliey  are  both  emanations 
from  the  Creator,  are  both  immortal,  and  will  retain 
their  separate  existence  and  identity  without  end. 

Substances,  in  their  infinite  variety,  pay  a  visit  to 
time,  assume  visible  forms,  so  as  to  manifest  their  in. 
Irinaic  beauties  for  a  moment  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  then  step  back  iifto  eternity,  and  reassume  theii 
native  invisibility  in  their  own  immortality.  As  man 
is  now  constituted,  were  there  hut  one  object  presented 
for  his  contemplation,  the  mind  would  soon  become 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  sameness.  But  the  infinite 
variety  and  beauty  of  tho  animal  and  vegetable  creation 
■  here  presented  by  the  Deity,  open  to  the  mind  sources 
of  inexpressible  and  never-ceasing  delight.  It  seetna 
iriationaU  therefore,  to  eoncludc  that  the  whola  chain 
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of  b<;iiig,  ffliicli  is  perfect  on  earth,  will  be  atrunk  out 
of  existence  (except  man,  who  is  the  highest  link),  and 
leave  a  cheerless  blank  in  the  realms  of  glory.  For 
one,  I  expect  to  meet  the  whole  animated  chain,  and  to 
witness  immortal  f^roves,  unwithering  plants,  and  never- 
fading  Sowers  in  that  world  wh^re  dtidfh,  and  pain,  and 
change  shall  bo  no  nsore. 
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LECTURE    VHi 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  query  may  perhaps  no\i  arise  in  your  mintlaj 
What  bearing  has  the  subject  of  the  crcati-ju  of  thia 
globe,  and  tlie  original  mateviala  out  of  ■which  it  was 
made,  advanced  in  the  last  Lecture,  upon  the  science 
of  Electrical  Psychology  f  The  answer  to  thia  query 
will  be  fully  made  to  appear  in  the  arguments  I  have  to 
offer  on  the  present  occasion.  I  have  already  stated  in 
my  third  Lecture,  that  man  is  an  epitome  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  chemical  properties  of  all  the  vari- 
ous substances  in  existence  are  congregated  in  him,  and 
form  and  constitute  the  very  elements  of  his  being.  I 
have  stated,  that  in  the  composition  of  this  body  are 
involved  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  of 
this  globe,  even  from  the  grossest  and  heaviest  matter 
up  to  the  most  rarefied  and  light.  And  lastly,  to  finish 
this  masterpiece  of  creation,  I  stated  that  the  brain 
was  invested  with  a  living  spirit,  that,  like  an  enthroned 
deity,  presides  over,  and  governs,  through  electricity 
as  its  agent,  all  the  voluntary  motions  of  this  little,  or- 
ganized, corporeal  universe ;  while  its  living  presonoei 
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and  imcluntarj  seif-movbg  powers,  cause  all  the  invol- 
untary functions  of  life  to  proceed  in  tlieir  destinej 
couTbe.  Hence  human  beings,  and  all  animated  exist- 
ences, are  siibjtct  to  the  same  common  electrical  law 
tiiat  pervades  the  universe,  and  moves  all  worlds  xiuder 
the  superintendence  of  the  involuntary  powers  of  tlia 
Infinite  Spirit. 

That  all  substances  are  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
man  is  irresistibly  true,  otherwise  he  could  nut  inure 
himself  to  all,  even  to  the  most  deadly  poisons,  and  ren- 
der them,  in  a  good  degree,  harmless  in  his  system. 
He  may  so  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
rum,  or  even  opium,  that  he  can  take  into  the  stomach 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  the  death  of  several 
individuals,  while  he  himself  will  experience  from  it 
but  a  slight  effect.  He  may  even  commence  the  use 
of  arsenic  in  small  quantities,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose,  till  he  gets  incorporated  into  his  system  a  suiE- 
cient  quantity  to  kill,  for  instance,  five  men.  As  in 
this  case  it  foims  a  part  of  his  body,  so  it  causes  a 
longing  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  tlie  sys- 
tem. Should  he  now  take  a  portion  sufBeient  to  kill 
five  men,  it  would  only  produce  a  balance  of  power 
mth  that  already  in  his  system.  It  would  meet  the 
demand.  This  is  habitude.  But  should  he  tiike  one 
portion  more,  sufficient  to  kill  any  other  man,  he  ^vouId 
die.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  inure 
liimself  to  any  such  substances,  unless  there  were  soma 
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pmall  i)y.rticl(!  in  tlie  composition  of  his  body  on  wliich 
to  build.  Hence  it  is  philosophically  true,  that  man  ia 
an  epitome  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  elements, 
in  exact  proportions,  are  most  skillfully  combined  ia 
his  system,  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  and  thcpx  pro- 
portions  should  never  be  disturbed  and  thrown  out  of 
balance  by  dissipation. 

Having  these  facts  distinptly  before  us,  I  would  now 
state,  that  if  there  are  one  hundred  elements  in  the 
globe  which  was  made  out  of  the  same  number  In  elec- 
tricity, then  there  are  one  hundred  in  the  composition 
of  man's  body,  for  he  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  universe. 
As  his  body  was  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  is  but- a  vegetable  of  the  second  growth,  so  it  is  the 
same  as  though  it  had  been  originally  made  out  of  elec- 
tricity. And  as  the  globe,  after  its  creation,  required 
electricity,  the  original  substance  from  whence,  under 
Deity,  it  sprung,  to  move,  control,  and  govern  it,  so, 
after  man  was  organized,  and  his  brain  invested  with  a 
hving  spirit,  it  required  electricity,  the  primeval  sub- 
stance out  of  which  he  was  made,  to  be  inhaled  with 
the  air  into  his  lungs,  and  carried  to  every  part  of  his 
eyatem,  and  by  which,  under  the  impulse  of  mind,  it 
must  be  moved,  controlled,  and  govei-ned  by  the  posi- 
tivo  and  negative  forces  that  move  all  worlds.  Yea 
Eotr  pei-ceive  what  connection  Electrical  Psychology  lias 
with  the  creation  of  oui-  globe.    It  is  a  seieace  that  ia- 
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roliree  the  electrical  theory  (jf  the  universe,  and  all  tlio 
muitiriirious  operationa  of  nature. 

We  know  not,  aa  yet,  how  many  elements  there  may 
be  in  existence.  I  deaire  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind,  that  if  there  are  one  hundred  in  elec- 
tricity, which  is  primal  and  eternal  matter,  then  there 
are  one  hundred  in  the  globe,  one  hundred  in  the  vege- 
tables that  the  globe  produces,  and  one  hundred  in  the 
human  body,  which  is  sustained  by,  and,  therefore, 
made  up  of  vegetable?.  The  stomach  is  the  great 
workshop  of  the  system,  to  manufacture  new  materials 
to  supply  the  demand  oecasioned  by  its  constant  wastes. 
The  food  and  water  taken  into  the  stomach  contain  Uie 
one  hundred  elements  to  meet  the  supply  of  the  one 
hundred  that  are  contained  in  the  composition  of  the 
body.  Electricity,  containing  also  one  hundred,  is  in- 
spired by  the  lungs,  communicated  to  the  blood,  from 
the  blood  to  the  nerves,  and  conducted  to  the  brain, 
and  there  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  mind,  as  I  have 
explained  in  raj  third  Lecture.  This  electricity  is 
sent  by  the  involuntary  powers  of  the  mind  from  the 
cerebellum  through  the  pneumagastric  and  other  invol- 
untary nerves  to  the  stomach,  tw  produce  digestion. 
The  one  hundred  elements  in  electricity  meet  the  ona 
hundred  corresponding  elements  in  the  food,  and  con- 
vert the  whole  mass  into  one  homogeneoua  chyle.  This 
IS  done  by  the  positive  and  negative  forces,  without  the 
least  confusion  or  interference  of  one  clement  witli  itfl 
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kindred  olements.  The  nutritious  parts  of  this  chylu 
are  takea  up  by  the  absorbents,  and,  in  the  form  of  ae- 
nim>  are  thrown  into  the  circulating  system,  and  trans- 
muted into  blood.  The  blood  is  the  universal  solvent 
of  the  system,  cODtaining,  in  solution,  all  the  chemical 
properties  that  are  to  constitute  the  body,  even  from 
its  finest  particles  down  to  the  solid  bones — the  same 
as  -^^atei  i?  the  univtrial  soheit  of  nature,  out  of 
duch  ail  the  ctn'ititijent  principles  of  this  ^lobo  are 
foimed,  thiougn  electiioal  action 

The  finest  particles  of  the  blood  are  '■aken  wp,  ai  d, 
by  the  itsitive  an]  negative  foices  of  electiiciti,  iie 
tiansmuted  into  fleih,  tendons,  Lines,  and  all  the  sub 
stances  that  constitute  the  animal  etanomy,  ai  d  by  thp 
'lame  ffrces  the  old  paiticles  if  the  body  aie  thrown 
off,  to  mmglc  again  with  those  of  the  ^lobe  When  I 
saj  that  all  this  is  tSected  by  the  one  hundred  ekctii 
"■al  elements,  eaeh  acting  upon  its  own  element  in  the 
ford,  without  ntcrfering  with  any  of  its  ninet/  nmo 
kindred  elemtnt«,  I  duiiie  to  he  distmctlj  undei&tood 
In  order  to  express  cLarly  so  intricate  an  idea,  I  will 
take  one  of  these  elements,  and  carry  it  thioagh  m  all 
its  prmcipa!  beaimgs. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  the  substance  that  forms  our 
bones.  It  may  not  he  a  simple  element,  hut  in  order 
to  convey  my  ideas  on  this  point,  I  will  consider  it  so. 
As  our  bones  are  continually  wasting  away,  so  this 
waste  must  be  supplied ;  and  as  they  are  often  fi'ao- 
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place,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  eleotricity  takes  hold  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  blood,  and  moves  it  on 
through  ail  its  destined  avenues  till  it  reaches  the  iiver, 
which,  while  it  secretes  the  bile,  seems  to  act  as  the 
bolter  of  the  system,  to  separate  these  one  hundred  eJe- 
ments  to  be  distributed  to  their  destined,  correspondent 
parta  of  the  body.  The  phosphate  of  lime  in  electricity 
Extracts  tlie  like  eubstance  from  the  blood  at  the  livee, 
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conveys  it  to  the  various  bonea  of  the  body,  tjanarautea 
it  into  an  osseous  substance,  and  iays  it  down,  particl'j 
after  particle,  and  thus  forms  anew  tbe  solid  frame- 
work of  the  system,  while  the  dregs  are  pi^aed  off 
through  the  urinai7  secretions.  But  before  it  laya 
down  the  new,  it  removes  the  old  particle  by  its  re- 
pulsive force,  and  compels  it  ti^  fly  off  by  insensible  per- 
spiration. Fully  sensible  that  I  am  now  understood  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  tMs  one  element,  I  am 
satbfied  that  you  understand  me  also  in  relation  to  the 
operations  of  the  other  ninety- and -nine,  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  digestion  to  keep  up  the  repairs  of  the 
body. 

These  ideas,  though  somewhat  intricate,  are  never- 
theless interesting  and  sublime,  as  they  unfold  the 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the  globe,  to  surround- 
ing worlds  and  his  Creator,  as  an  er:itome  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  their  novelty  produce  surprise  in  any  breast, 
yet  this  is  no  reason  that  they  should  awaken  resent-- 
ment,  or  kindle  indignation  against  the  speaker.  We 
are  finite  beings,  can  know  but  little,  and  we  should 
ever  be  ready  and  willing  to  freely  express  our 
thoughts  reciprocally  to  each  other,  independent  of  th€ 
opposition  of  men.  By  this  mutual  interchange  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling  we  should  increase  in  knowledge, 
and  grow  wiser  and  better.  Indeed,  we  need  not  go, 
in  our  contemplations,  out  of  ourselves  to  learn  the 
great  priueiples  and  operations  of  botli  mind  and  raat- 
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ter,  of  God  and  hia  works.  As  it  rega.rds  human 
research,  the  words  of  the  poet  are  uuchangeably  true, 
and  must  stand  unshaken  when  thrones  and  kingdoms 
fall.    He  imniortaliaed  his  verse  when  he  breathed  out, 

"  The  propel-  study  of  inarikiiid  ia  hin." 

I  now  turn  to  another  department  of  my  subject, 
squally  interesting.  I  mean  the  Doctrine  of  Im- 
BRESSiONS,  by  which  both  nature  and  man  are  thrown 
■'Ut  of  balance,  ma,dR  sick  and  cured.  In  this  also  we 
I'all  see  the  relation  between  man  and  nature. 

The  philosophy  of  disease  I  have  briefly,  but  faith- 
■fiiiiy  argued  in  my  fouetii  Lecttjke,  and  shown  how 
it  m!.y  be  produced  by  both  mental  and  physical  im- 
pressions. Hence  tliere  is  no  occasion  tliat  I  should 
weary  your  attention  by  ranging  that  field  of  pestilence 
a-ud  death.  I  shall  confine  my  observations  principally 
l3  nature,  and  even  in  these  I  shall  be  brief.  The 
Iiw  of  EQiTiLiBEiuM  is  the  grand  central  lAw  of  the 
oiiverse.  It  holds  over  nature  the  reins  of  govern- 
nent,  and  allows  her,  in  her  operations  and  changes, 
to  stray,  but  not  too  far,  from  the  centra!  track.  She 
may  rise  above,  or  fall  below  this  law,  but  to  its  man- 
d!,.tc  she  must  ever  bow,  and  at  stated  periods  resume 
htr  medium  course. 

Electricity,  being  a  universal  agent,  produces  all  the 
phenomena  and  changes  that  transpire  in  our  globe 
eui  its  surrounding  elements.     By  heat,  which  ia  aa 
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el  ctncal  effect,  the  iii  is  larefied  ir  i  i\  iter  I'l  evf.pi> 
TTrted  "When  the  riieficition  of  the  "ui  la  ctinied  to 
an  cxtitiae,  then  that  foition  of  the  earth  ind  it?  in- 
habitants suffer  Natuie  is  di  eased,  ind  the  dense* 
pcition  of  the  atmoupheie  la,  at  length,  aiou^ed  fiom 
its  'ilumberings  »nd  aimed  ^ith  force  The  sweeping 
hurricme  lushes,  or  the  drcddfui  tointdo  ro'vrs  m  its 
awful  moveiriBTit  to  fill  ap,  and  rescue  that  rarefied  and 
diseased  poiti  n  of  the  an,  and  continues  its  foice  till 
an  pquihlii  m  is  attained  m  her  aeiial  reaim=i  At 
thi9  point  all  tction  cea-ses,  and  nitureis^ell  She 
was  (.uied  by  her  own  impressions 

In  like  mannei  evapoi'vtion  miY  continue  til!  the 
air  18  filled,  in  its  upper  jegions,  with  vapoia  Aa 
electiic  ty  his  a  strong  affinity  fci  moistuie,  it  leaves 
the  diiei  poitions  of  the  atmosphere  neai  the  earth, 
and  ascends  to  the  moist  and  lapory  regions  above. 
By  this  process  eleetneity  la  thiown  out  of  balance. 
Ihe  m^n  nho  has  had  a  Iroken  bone,  even  years  ago, 
01  ^ho  js  subject  to  iheumatism,  will  fe-^l  an  inconve- 
nience in  thit  sf  ot,  or  in  his  system,  as  harbingers  of 
Ae  appio'Mjhiiig  at«im  The  cause  of  this  is,  thithe 
docs  not  inapiie  as  much  electiicity  as  uiual  with  the 
air  into  the  lungs  and  feeL  the  inconvenience  And 
the  =torm  will  suielv  bu  «t,  if  tbere  are  no  «pi  cr  cur- 
rents of  air  to  di  p  i°t  the  vi^oi  The  eiectii  ity 
btiiift  thrown  out  ot  balance  condenses  the  vapors  into 
thick   clouds  by  ito  coldness,  anJ  tins  diikens  th« 
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hiilivens.  The  liglituings  ilasli,  tlio  thunders  roll,  the 
ruins  descend,  and  the  iva,r  of  elements  will  contmue 
till  that  BTibtile  fiuid  is  equally  dispersed  throughout 
the  atmosphere.  Nature  having  gained  her  equili- 
brium, in  her  electrical  realms,  is  at  rest.  By  these 
ftwful  impressions  of  her  voice  she  is  cured.  Here  it 
is  distinctly  perceived  that  electricity  is  a  cold  body, 
because  it  condenses  the  storm,  and  when  its  quantity 
is  suiEciently  great  it  produces  hail,  even  in  the  warm- 
est weather  in  our  southern  climates.  In  these  few 
ideas  ive  see  also  the  philosophy  of  storms. 

Even  the  globe  may  be  sick.  She  may  have  a  bowel 
complaint.  By  the  confined  air  and  continually  gen- 
erating gases  in  the  lava  contained  in  her  bowels  she 
is  thrown  out  of  balance.  The  earthquake  awakes 
from  slumber,  and  springs  from  its  dreadful  couch. 
It  starts  to  discharge  its  force  at  the  nearest  volcano. 
In  its  fearful  march  it  sounds  its  rumbling  thunders 
and  convulses  the  globe.  Flames  start  up  through 
fissures  of  the  opening  earth,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  burning  islands  arise !  Volcanoes  bellow 
and  disembogue.  Their  lava  overwhelms  devoted  cit- 
ies, and  their  shock  hurls  others  in  crumbling  ruins ! 
A  reaction  takes  place,  an  equilibrium  is  produced  in 
her  siibcerranean  realms,  and  she  is  well.  By  these 
awful  impressions  of  her  own  power  she  is  cured. 

I  .niglit  extend  my  observations  to  every  visible  de- 
partment of  nature,  and  notice  her  more  minute  opera- 
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lions,  biit  these  few  remayks,  in  reforence  to  her  moa'i 
Etupeiidoua  and  obvious  coiiYulaions,  are  sufficient  to 
give  you  mj  ideas  how  she  becomes  diseased  by  being 
thrown  out  of  her  equilibrium,  and  how  she  is  cured 
by  the  iniierent  force  of  her  own  impressions.  As 
man,  tlien,  is  an  epitome  of  the  universe,  the  full  force 
of  my  arguments  on  the  philosophy  of  disease  and  the 
rationale  of  its  cure,  advanced  in  my  fourth  and 
FIFTH  Lectures,  will  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  man  stands  to  the  uni\orse  will  bo  more 
distinctly  understood. 

As  I  am  now  on  the  doctrine  of  impressions,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  we  should  endeavor,  at  all  times, 
to  keep  ourselves  positive  to  the  surrounding  impres- 
sions of  nature.  We  take  disease  much  more  easily  tii 
fall  asleep  in  a,n  unhealthy  spot  than  to  keep  awake. 
While  traveling  in  stages  through  some  low,  damp,  and 
anhealthy  places  iu  the  southern  states,  and  where  the 
mail  stage  runs  both  night  and  day,  the  traveler  unnscd 
to  that  climate  should  be  careful  to  take  short  naps 
during  the  day,  so  as  nvt  to  fall  asleep  in  the  night 
stage.  It  renders  him  passive  and  negative  to  the  sur- 
rounding iMPEESsioNS  of  nature,  when  she  receives  no 
salutary  influence  from  the  beams  of  the  sun.  These 
impressions  become  the  positive  force,  and  the  electri- 
city of  the  air  inspired  by  the  lungs  enters  the  system, 
disturbs  the  nervous  force  and  the  circulatior.j  throwi 
the  It  hole  out  of  balance,  and  disease  ensues. 
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A  ci'jzen  of  Oifirleaton,  South  Carolina,  ir.ay  rido 
Ou£,  in  warm  ;vi.'atlier,  three  or  four  miles  into  ths 
country,  and,  returning  the  same  day,  will  cspcrionce 
no  inconvenience  from  the  change.  But  should  he  re- 
main over  night  and  sleep  there,  he  would,  in  ail  prob- 
ability, have  an  attack  of  what  is  there  called  "  the 
country  fever"  and  in  a  few  hours  he  might  be  a 
corpse,  ag  it  is  considered  to  be  even  more  fatal  than 
the  yellow  fever.  On  the  contrary,  a  person  from  the 
country  visiting  Charleston  and  returning  the  same  day, 
receives  no  harm.  But  should  he  remain  over  night, 
and  sleep  there,  the  same  mournful  results  might  ensue. 
My  views  on  the  ■philosophy  of  becoming  acclimated, 
in  my  sixth  Lecture,  will  throw  some  light  on  this 
point.  And  when  we  reflect  that  a  person,  while  awake, 
is  active  and  positive  to  surrounding  impressions,  wo 
can  easily  perceive  that  he  resists  them,  and  conse- 
quently avoids  disease. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
why  one  person,  even  in  the  wakeful  state,  will  take 
ich  more  easily  than  another.  Those  who 
1  mind  as  a  rock,  are  immovably  calm,  and 
have  no  fear  of  disease,  even  when  somo  startling  mala- 
dy visits  their  neighborhood.  These  will  not  take  it; 
even  if  they  visit  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  This  de- 
termined action  of  their  minds  throws  a  constant  and 
powerful  current  of  the  electro-nervous  force  from  their 
t^-ains  and  systems,  keeps  them  positive  to  snrrouncUng 
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iii)pr(!asioiis,  md  enables  them  to  resist  tlieir  foro®, 
But  those  TvliO  are  in  constant  fear  of  some  dist'aee, 
who  ai-6  always  cotoplaining  of  their  feelings,  pains, 
and  aches,  keop  themselves  constantly  unwell  by  thus 
concentrating  their  thoughts  upon  their  own  systems, 
and  watching  each  movement.  When  fever  or  cholera 
viaits  their  neighborhood,  these  are  the  very  persona 
who  are  in  danger  of  an  attack.  Even  fleeing  to  an- 
other section  will  not  save  then:,  unless  this  circum- 
stance should  he  the  means  of  changing  their  tlioughta 
and  removing  their  fears.  The  difficulty  h,  that  fear, 
as  Dr.  Mason  Good  remarks,  depresses  the  vital  energy 
of  the  muscles,  and  slackens  the  motions  of  life.  It 
causBS  the  mini!  to  shrink  back  on  itself,  and  to  render 
the  system  negative  to  the  surrounding  impressions  of 
the  elements,  and  thus  engenders  disease.  More  than 
one  baJf  the  cases  of  cholera  that  have  occurred  during 
the  past  year,  owe  their  existence  to  the  fears  and  ex- 
citements  of  such  persons,  who,  if  they  had  not  heard 
that  it  wa=  in  their  midst,  would  not  have  been  afflicted 

Tl  o  cholera  is  a  sudden  l  1  ij  f  f  tl  wliole  cuti- 
®le,  occasioned  by  the  electn  it^  of  tl  t.  nerves  at  the 
surface  suddenly  retiring  to  the  stomich  and  bowels, 
"^he  pores  of  the  skin  being  closed  the  blood  and  other 
Suids  follow  the  electricity,  ini  letiie  internally.  The 
venous  circulation  is  obstracted  and  wcakf-ned,  and  the 
flGide  Beem  to  nish  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  aad  im- 
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laense  secreticus  ensue.  Intense  fever  and  iuflamma- 
tion  in  the  entire  alimentary  canal  aggravate  the  other 
difficulties,  and  the  storm  bursts  in  fearful  terror.  The 
external  and  interna!  parts  of  the  system  being  thrown 
out  of  balance  in  their  electrical  action,  and  the  arterial 
and  venous  circulation  having  lost  their  equilibriuai,  the 
most  dreadful  cramps  and  convulsions  ensue.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure  is,  to  procure  a  reaction 
from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and  thus  restore  the 
usual  equilibrium  between  tbe  arterial  and  venous  cir- 
culaljon,  by  eqaaliEing  the  electricity  of  the  system. 

What  I  have  now  argued  in  relation  to  Iieeping  the 
mind  positive  to  surrounding  impressions,  will  account 
for  the  w(,ll-known  fact,  that  an  individual  sitting  with 
his  back  to  a  current  of  air,  while  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ra.tion,  will  take  cold  much  sooner  than  if  ho  faced  it. 
The  caus^j  is  obvious.  The  front  part  of  the  brain 
contains  t\  c  positive  electro -nervous  ibrces,  under  the 
control  of  llo  volunitiry  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the 
back  part  contains  the  negative  electro-nervous  forces, 
under  the  cilrol  of  the  involuntary  powers  of  the 
mind.  As  the  positive  forces,  under  an  absolute  voli- 
tion of  mind,  roviit  all  extenial  irafii-ession,  so  the  fact 
is  readily  seen  wl)'  they  havo  more  power  than  the  neg- 
,  ative  forces  to  resiut  disease,  or  any  ecewachmen  ts  that 
may  be  made  npon  tho  system. 

I  would  now  remark,  that  the  science  at  E-'ectrical 
Psychology,  being  the  dcctrine  of  impi-euoi'^ne.,  throw< 
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an  immoiisi!  flood  of  liglit  on  the  huma,n  mind,  and  itQ 
Biisceptibility  to  the  most  strange  and  unieasonabie  im- 
pressions in  the  power  of  man  to  conceive.  There  are 
some  minds  so  constituted,  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  them  to  resist  the  impressions  that  others  may 
make  npon  them.  This  science  unfolds  what  was  con- 
sidered an  inscrutable  mystery  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duet  of  several  individuals  who  perished  in  the  ex.cito- 
ment  of  the  Salem  witchcraft.  Persons  of  well-known 
character — yes,  of  a  stainless  moral  reputation — were 
executed  on  their  own  confession !  They  were  charged 
with  being  bewitched,  and  with  having  bewitched 
others.  They  plead-  guilty  to  the  charge,  firmly  be. 
lieved  it  to  he  true,  and,  on  their  own  confession,  were 
eenteneed  to  die,  and  were  cut  off  fram  the  land  of  the 
living.  They  were  in  the  psychological  state.  In  my 
public  experiments,  I  have  taken  persons  who  arc 
natwvally  in  the  psychological  stale,  and  have  produced 
such  impressions  npon  them.  I  have  made  tliem  con- 
fess that  they  were  bewitched,  and  that  they  had  rode 
on  broomsticks  through  the  air  to  bewitch  others,  and 
deserved  to  die. 

Hundreds  of  instances  have  occurred  in  our  world, 
where  persons  have  been  charged  with  murder,  have 
confessed  themselves  guilty  of  the  deed,  and,  on  that 
confession,  have  been  solemnly  sentenced  to  d'e.  And 
yet,  before  the  day  of  execution  arrived,  the  supposed 
murdered  man  was  found  alive  in  some  distant  sectioB, 
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wid  huTiicd  home  just  in  time  to  save  an  innocent  fol- 
low- creature  from  an  ignominious  deatli.  Turn  to  the 
criminal  calendar,  and  you  will  find  some  most  strikinj; 
instances  of  this  character,  and  that,  too,  in  our  own 
country,  and  even  in  New  England,  thj  boasted  land 
of  light  and  morals.  All  such  persons  were  naturally 
in  the  fsychologirAl  state,  and  really  believed  what 
they  confessed.  How  many  may  have,  through  such 
means,  innocently  lost  their  lives,  tlie  opening  scenes 
of  eternity  alone  ca-n  disclose.  Judges  and  jurors  have 
yet  to  learn  that  no  man  should  be  hung  on  his  own 
confession.  If  he  must  die,  let  it  be  in  the  face  of  the 
most  indubitable  evidence,  and,  even  then,  let  him  ha 
recommended  to  mercy,  for  often  murder,  as  well  as 
Boicide,  is  ccmmiltc  1  uiiier  some  strange  hallucination 
of  miad. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Much  has  been  advanced  in  relation  to  BUK-i  lii3 
matter,  their  various  operations,  powers,  and  manifes- 
tations, and  the  countless  mental  and  physical  impres- 
sions of  which  tliey  are  susceptible,  I  have  also  said 
not  a  little  of  the  electi-o-nervoug  force,  as  the  agent  of 
the  miad,  and  how  the  functions  of  every  part  of  the 
system,  are  executed  under  its  energy.  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  mind  and  inert 
matter,  and  the  agent  by  which  the  Creator  moves  all 
worlds  through  the  boundless  fields  of  space.  I  have 
shown  the  connection  existing  between  man  and  nature, 
and  the  relationship  he  sustains  to  her  as  an  epitome 
of  the  universe.  As  I  have  made  electricity  the  grand 
agent  that,  under  mind,  moves  on  all  the  niultifanous 
operations  appertaining  to  the  human  system,  it  may  be 
asked,  what  proof  is  there  to  establish  this  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  what  has  already  been  offered  "J  If  the  ar- 
guments already  advanced  to  prore  that  mind  touches 
fii  moves  electricity  as  its  prime  i^ent,  are  not  suffi- 
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sient  and  entirely  satisfactory,  I  will  then  refiiryou  la 
a  visible  and  tangible  experiment,  the  result  of  which 
you  can  witness,  and  thus  test  the  truth  of  my  position. 
Let  any  gentleman  of  eloquence,  feeling,  and  pathos 
strip  up  his  sleeve,  and  lay  his  bare  arm  on  a  table 
where  it  shall  be  perfectly  at  rest ;  let  him  then  repeat 
some  impressive  poetry,  or  any  prose  sentences  of  stir- 
ring eloquence,  paying  no  attention  to  his  arm  till  his 
feelings  are  moved,  and  at  that  instant  he  will  see  his 
arm  covered  with  what  are  called  goose -pimples.  If 
he  cease  speaking,  they  will  gradually  disappear,  aa  his 
mind  sinks  into  calmness.  Indeed,  he  can  see  them 
tase  and  fall  with  his  feelings  and  emotions.  These  are 
occasioned  hy  the  redundant  electricity  which  is  thrown 
to  the  surface  by  the  strong  emotions  and  positive  im- 
pulses of  the  excited  mind.  Those  pimples  rise  up  at 
the  root  of  each  hair,  and  as  hair  is  a  non-conductor, 
and  resists  electricity,  so  the  internal  pressure  of  the 
electro-nervous  force,  propelled  to  the  surface  by  the 
mind,  causes  these  minute  eminences  to  arise.  Elec- 
tricity is,  in  its  nature,  a  cold  substance.  Hence, 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  the  air,  being  dense,  contains 
an  excess  of  electricity  and  oxygen.  These,  being  in- 
spired by  the  lungs  in  greater  quantities  tlian  usual, 
brace  the  system,  and  render  these  pimples  in  the  same 
rati;  more  prominent  and  visible  than  in  warm  weather. 
This  circumsiance  confirms  the  proof  that  it  is  elec- 
tricity moved  by  mind,  that  causes  these  to  rise  when 
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tliG  feelings  are  excited  by  an  eloquence  that  causes 
crrn  cold  cMlls  to  pase  over  the  body. 

The  proof  now  produced  I  consider  ta  be  absolutely 
aod  positively  irresistible,  and  abundant  to  satisfy  any 
pliiloaophie  mind,  that  electricity  is  the  connecting  link 
between  mind  and  iner.t  matter,  and  ia,  therefore,  the 
agent  through  which  the  mind  manifests  its  motions  and 
powers.  But  should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  send  a 
bold  and  firm  conviction  to  the  mind  of  tho  greatest 
skeptic,  then  I  will  endeavor  to  ean-y  the  proof  still 
farther,  and  firmly  nail  tlie  matter  beyond  his  power  to 
remove  it.  I  will  show  him  how  abundant  the  proof 
is  by  which  this  position  is  sustained.  Let  the  skeptic 
place  himself  on  an  insulated  stool,  with  his  arm  en- 
tirely bare,  and  charge  his  body  from  a  powerful  elec- 
tric machine.  The  haire  and  pimples  will  rise  up  even 
as  they  do  under  an  intense  action  of  tho  mind.  When 
the  body  is  electrically  charged  on  an  insulated  stool, 
even  the  hairs  of  the  head  rise  up  erect,  and  the  same 
result  follows  when  the  mind  is  greatly  excited  by  fear 
or  moved  by  strong  and  stormy  emotions. 

If  these  evidences  are  not  sufficient  to  strike  the 
skeptic  speechless  in  his  opposition,  then  let  liim  take 
a  needle,  and,  after  satisfying  himself  that  it  has  no 
magnetic  power  to  attract  the  smallest  atom,  let  him 
insert  it  in  the  nerve  of  an  aniraaJ,  and  it  will  become 
sufficiently  ma^etic  to  take  up  fine  iron  filings.  In- 
deed, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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anked  arm,  under  sufficiently  strong  and  stirring  nmo- 
lions  of  miud  to  raise  those  pimples,  would,  while  in 
that  condition,  produce  an  ciFi'ct  upon  the  electrometer. 

We  now  perceive  why  the  mind,  when  involved  in 
trouble  and  distress,  has  so  powerfully  affected  the 
body,  not  only  in  bringing  upon  it  various  diseases,  but 
often  sudden,  or  even  instant  death.  And  we  more- 
over see  why  the  mind,  when  calm,  serene,  and  happy, 
when  buoyant  with  hope,  and  animated  with  confidence, 
faith,  and  joy,  has  produced  such  powerful  and  salutary 
results  in  removing  pains  and  diseases.  We  see  why, 
under  the  energj'  of  such  a  favorable  state  of  mind, 
warts,  and  even  king's-evil,  cancers,  and  various  tu- 
mors have  been  made  to  disappear. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  Massachuaette, 
states,  in  his  work  on  tumors,  that  a  lady  called  upon 
him  to  ask  his  advice  in  relation  to  an  experiment  she 
thought  of  trying  on  a  tumor  with  which  she  was 
afflicted.  It  was  to  rub  it  with  the  hand  of  a  dead 
person ;  and,  as  she  had  a  good  opportunity,  she  asked 
Dr.  Warren  whether  she  had  not  better  improve  it. 
Ho  states,  that  he  at  first  thought  of  dissuading  her 
from  it,  but  sensible  of  the  power  of  the  imagination, 
he  advised  her  to  try  the  experiment.  She  did  so,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  tumor  disappeared ! 

Dr.  Warren  calls  it  the  imagination;  but  it  is  the 
I'fl'ect  of  a  mental  impression,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
(ffoducing  the  result  by  the  action  of  electrici^  throogh 
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tlie  voluntary  nerves.  The  philoaopliy  of  this  is  sim- 
ple, and  in  a  few  words  I  will  aotice  it. 

The  old  particles  of  our  flesh  arc  thrown  off  through 
the  electro-nervous  force  of  the  iavoluntaFj-  nerves,  and 
by  the  same  force  the  new  particles  from  the  hiood  are 
kid  down  in  their  atead.  Hence  the  wastes  and  re- 
pairs of  the  system  are  about  balanced.  We  change, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  fleshy  particles  of  our  bodies 
about  once  per  year,  and  the  bones  in  seven  years. 
While,  therefore,  the  involuntai^y  nerves  are  keeping 
isp  this  balance  of  power  between  the  wastes  and  re- 
pairs of  the  flesh,  so  the  same  tumor  that  is  thrown  off 
once  per  year  with  the  other  particles  of  the  body,  ia 
gradually  replaced  each  year  by  the  same  iuvohnitary 
electro-nervous  force  from  the  new  particles  of  the 
blood.  Over  this  the  mind  has  no  direct  control,  be- 
cause it  acta  through  the  voluntary  nerrea.  Hence 
when  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  conSdenco, 
faith,  hope,  and  joy,  organic  activity  is  heightened, 
and  by  beeping  the  mind  upon  the  tumor  while  in  thia 
happy  state,  and  believing  it  will  disappear,  creates  a 
eui-plus  of  action  at  th;tt  spot  through  the  voluntary 
nerves,  and  thia  surplus  action  throws  off  this  surplus 
protuberance  to  return  no  more.  Such  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  what  is  called  imagination. 

The  point  being  understood  how  the  electro-nervous 
fluid  removes  a  tumor,  the  query  may  now  arise  io 
your  minds,  Why  does  it  heal  a  woimd  or  cure  a  dia- 
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mark, ihat  I  am  well  aware  that  the  healing  proper- 
ties aro  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  electricity  of  the 
system,  and  not  in  the  medicine.  And  the  question, 
Why  does  the  electro-nervous  fluid  heat,  has  been  in- 
directly considered  in  my  last  Lecture,  when  explain- 
ing the  process  of  digestion.  Because  if  all  things 
were  made  ont  of  electricity,  then  it  is  certain  that 
electricity  contains  all  the  elementibry  principles,  and 
therefore  all  the  healing  properties  of  all  things  in 
being.  All  tlie  balms,  oils,  and  minerals  in  existence 
are  contained  in  electricity,  and  in  their  most  skillfully 
combined  proportions,  Thw  electricity  is  inspired 
with  the  air  into  the  langs,  and  passed  through  the 
blood  into  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  and  becomes  the 
electro -nervous  fluid.  It  is  the  positive,  moving  pow- 
er, in  all  its  one  hundred  elements,  and  meets  the  same 
one  hundred  kindred  elements  that  compose  the  body, 
and  are  the  negative  power.  And  the  positive  and 
negative  forces  coming  together,  and  the  one  hundred 
elements  in  electricity  meeting  the  one  hundred  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  body,  each  tending  to  its  own,  pro- 
duce the  healing  result,  on  tlie  same  principle  that 
they  produce  digestion,  repair  tlie  system,  and  equal- 
ize circulation.  For  a  full  explsmation  of  this  point 
you  will  please  call  to  mind  my  remarks  on  the  dig9s- 
tive  process  in  my  last  Lecture,  and  the  whcle  will  be 
easily  eon-prehended. 
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I  now  leave  this  point  and  call  your  attention  to  tha 
brajn,  which  13  the  palace  and  throne  of  the  mind, 
where  it  dwells  and  reigns.  I  shall  hrieflj  notice  it^ 
operations  in  ita  earthly  house,  point  out  the  connec- 
tion between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves 
through  which  the  mind  acts,  and  conclude  by  noticing 
the  philosophy  of  sleep. 

I  have  stated  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  ea«h  indi- 
■fidual  has  two  distinct  brains — namely,  the  cerehmm, 
which  occupies  the  frontal  part  of  the  cranium,  filling 
the  principal  part  of  its  cavity,  and  the  cerebellum, 
which  occupies  the  back  portion  of  the  cranium.  The 
voluntaiy  nerves  belong  to  the  cerebram,  through 
which  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  raind  act,  and  the 
involuntary  nerves  belong  to  the  cerebellum,  through 
which  the  involuntarj'  powers  of  the  mind  act.  And 
tliough  in  their  intricate  convolutions  through  every 
part  of  the  cranium,  they  seem  to  interweave  and 
blend  in  ten  thousand  ways,  and  both  dive  into  the 
spine,  and  there  combine  to  fcmn  the  spinal  marrow, 
jet  by  some  secret  charm  they  preserve  their  entirely 
distinct  character  as  to  their  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary powers,  and  thus  carry  out  the  separate  forces  of 
both  brains  into  every  part  of  the  entire  system. 

Our  voluntary  powers  by  which  we  reason,  and  by 
ffhich  we  move  our  limbs  and  bodies,  being  the  posi- 
tive force  during  our  wakeful  moments,  soon  tire,  and 
reqoiro  the  refreshment  of  sleep  to  restore  them.     Bot 
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Bill  iHT(,!itntary  powers,  hy  "whicli  the  heait  and  iunga 
are  moved,  and  th.6  functions  of  life  performed,  com- 
mence'their  eateer  of  action  at  birth,  and  often  coii- 

nue  it,  without  aoy  apparent  weariness,  for  seventy, 
■,    or    even    a  hundred   years.      They,  however, 

re  at  last,  and  also  require  sleep.  But  when  they 
sleep,  it  is  death.  Natural  sleep,  which  involves  the 
sleep  of  the  voluntary  powers  only  in  a  state  of  entire 
insensibility,  is  so  far  on  the  road  to  death.  It  is  the 
half-way  house  to  the  land  of  silence.  By  natural 
sleep  our  exhausted  voluntary  powers  are  restored,  we 
wake  up  refreshed,  our  weariness  has  disisppeared,  and 
we  are  prepared  for  renewed  action.  There  ia  at  the 
same  time  another  important  end  gained  by  our  insen- 
sibility in  sleep.  The  involuntary  powers,  being  left 
free  from  the  exciting  action  of  the  voluntary  powers, 
were  allowed  to  gradually  slacken  their  movements, 
and  regain  their  trae  and  healthful  equilibrium. 

In  order  that  this  part  of  my  subject  may  be  dis- 
tinctly  «nderstood,  I  must  point  out  the  connection 
between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  powers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  reciprocally  affect  e&eh 
other.  Our  pulsations  are  more  frequent  in  the  eve- 
ning than  in  tlie  morning.  This  is  owing  to  the  men- 
tal and  physical  action  of  our  voluntary  powers .  during 
our  wakeful  m'iments.  They,  being  the  positive  force, 
trespass  upon  the  involuntai-y  powers,  which  are  the 
negative  foi-ce,  ar.d  hence  one  grand  ohject  of  sleep  ia 
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to  allow  the  heart  to  tomo  down  to  ita  duo  natural 
elownesa  of  pulsation.  The  voluntary  powcr-5,  being 
the  positive  furoe,  can  of  course  trespass  upon  the  in- 
\Dluntary,  till  they  become  tired  out  and  sink  to  rest 
in  the  sleep  of  death.  This  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
plain  by  the  following  circum stances. 

In  the  barbarous  ages  of  the  world,  criminals  have 
been,  in  some  instances,  doomed  to  die  through  depri- 
vation of  Bleep,  Guarda,  who  took  charge  of  them  by 
turns,  both  night  and  day,  were  ordered  to  keep  them 
incessantly  awake.  This  they  did  do  by  toaching 
them  with  some  instrumeiit  of  torture,  and  sometimes 
with  fire,  Aihencver  exhausted  nature  would  yield  to 
repose.  In  such  instances  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  gradually  increased  above  their  usual  throb,  be- 
coming more  and  more  frequent,  till  between  the  thiid 
and  fourth  day,  when  they  riwe  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  per  minute,  which  is  a  fever  heat.  And 
80  on,  gradually  increasing,  tdl  tlie  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  when  the  pulse  is  only  perceived  by  a  tremulous 
motion,  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  hfe,  and 
the  sufferer  expires.  You  now  perceive  that  the  vol- 
nntaiy  powers,  by  being  kept  awake,  trespass  upon  tho 
involuntary  powers  till  they  too  are  tired,  and  fall 
asleep ;  .hut  that  sleep  is  death. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  when  our  voluntaiy 
powers  are  exhausted  they  fall  asleep  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  we  wake  up  restored.     This  brought  ua 
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half  way  on  our  journey  to  the  door  of  dcatli,  and  wcl! 
may  sleep,  in  all  agea,  have  been  considered  its  em- 
blem. But  when  the  involuntary  powers  ai-e  entirely 
exhausted  by  pain,  by  fevers,  or  by  sickness  in 
eral,  they  also  require  rest,  and  therefore  fall  asleep. 
This  is  death.  Now,  if  there  were  no  positive  organic 
destruction,  and  could  the  laws  of  chemistry  that  de- 
compose our  bodies  be  suspended,  and  could  the  entire 
system,  blood  and  all,  be  kept  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  was  when  we  expired,  we  should  wake 
up  after  a  few  days  in  perfect  health.  This  is  no 
revery  of  fancy,  no  chimera  of  the  speaker's  brain,  but 
I  1  t  ly  \  I  t  veJy  true,  and  in  perfect  aceord- 
th  th  I  pies  of  philosophy.  As  this  sub- 
j  t  w  I  w  11  ke  it  into  consideration,  as  it  must 
be  ly     t       t    g,  but  vastly  important  to  us  all. 

I     th    fi       pi      ,  we  know  that  the  serpent  and 

tip  th     Ihgator  tribe,  and  nearly  all  insects, 

f  11     t   t    p  d  t        winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  are 

d  f    m   tl        tate  in  perfect  health,  and  with 

g  t  d     g  Not  only  their  voluntary,  but  also 

th  1     ta  y  p  wers  were  asleep.     The  breathing 

1     g        d  t!     bb    g  heart  were  motionless,  and  the 

1  t    g  bl     1  w  s  stilled.     The  raccoon  and  seve- 

1     th       p  f  animals  burrow,  and  fall  into  a 

torpid  state  as  winter  approaches,  and  remain  till 
spring  without  any  sustenance  whatever,  and  then 
mako  their  appearance  without  any  loss  of  flesh-     In 
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a!)  these  cveaturea  the  foramen  ovale,  an  opening  be- 
iwoen  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  never  closes,  and  henca 
they  can  live  without  breathing. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
applicable  to  human  beings,  for  they  cannot  live  with- 
out breathing.  IIow  then  do  wc  live  without  breath- 
ing, or  even  withoat  the  throbbing  of  the  heart,  or  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  till  we  were  bom  into  exist- 
ance  1  I  answer  by  saying,  that  the  foramen  ovale  was 
not  closed,  but  generally  closes  soon  after  our  birth  takes 
place.  We  know  that  the  uew-bom  infant  requires  but 
little  air,  and  can  live  where  we  should  be  smothered 
and  perish.  Again,  there  is  occasionally  an  individual 
in  whom  this  never  cloaes.  It  is  true,  that  these  in- 
stances are  exceedingly  rare,  and  such  persons  ara 
liable,  when  disease  or  pain  exhausts  the  involuntary 
powers,  to  sink  into  a  torpid  State,  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  death.  The  lungs  and  heart  suspended 
their  motions,  the  blood  ceased  to  circulate,  and  the 
limbs  grew  stiff  and  cold.  Thousands  in  this  condition 
have  been  prematurely  buried,  came  to  life,  struggled , 
tui-ned  over  in  their  coffins,  and  perished.  On  being 
disinterred  they  have  been  found  with  the  face  down- 
ward. Some,  placed  in  tombs,  have  revived,  been 
accidentally  heard,  and  fortunately  rescued.  And 
though  they  expired  with  a  distrcsshig  disease,  yet  tliey 
awoke  to  life  in  health. 

An  instance  of  thi?  kind  occurred  in  New  Jers«ji 
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fvhere  an  individual  ivas  apparently  in  a  state  of  ticatli. 
He  was  cold  and  motionless.  The  lungs  heaved  not ; 
the  heart  in  its  pulsations  was  stilled  j  the  blood  ivaa 
stagnated  in  its  channels,  and  had  ceased  to  flow.  Hia 
funeral  was  two  or  three  times  appointed,  the  friends 
and  neighbors  assembled,  and  through  the  entreaties 
of  the  physician  it  was  postponed  to  another  time.  He 
at  length  awoke  from  this  state  to  life,  and  awoke  in 
■lealth.  Some  call  this  singular  condition,  where  circu- 
lation is  suspended,  a  trance  ;  but  it  is  the  sleep  of  the 
involuntary  powers  in  those  individuals  only  where  the 
foramen  ovale  is  not  closed.  In  all  other  persons  it 
would  be  death. 

In  view  of  these  fiLCta  we  should  be  warned  not  to 
inter  our  friends  too  soon  after  we  suppose  they  are 
dead.  And  as  death  is  only  the  sleep  of  the  involun- 
tary powers,  so  dying  cannot  be  a  painful  process,  but 
one  that  must  afford  the  greatest  pleasure  and  delight 
of  which  we  can  conceive.  It  must  certainly  afford  as 
much  real  enjoyment  to  die  as  to  lio  down  upon  cur 
beds  and  sink  into  natural  sleep.  All  sufferings  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  disease  that  tires  out  the  invol- 
untary powers,  and  not  from  the  gasping  struggles  of 
the  dying.  The  fiitigues,  toils,  and  sufferings  of  the 
day,  that  prepare  our  voluntary  powers  for  a  night's 
repose,  are  not  to  he  taxed  u]ion  the  process  of  our 
dropping  into  natural  sleep,  Tliis  is  of  itself  pleas- 
urable, and  so  is  also  the  process  of  dropping  into  tha 
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sleep  of  dealli.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  "  the  liiiig  of 
terrors,"  but  the  welcome  angel  ot  sontiiing  smiles  iiocl 
crowning  joys. 

You  now  perceive  that  though  the  volm.iary  and  in- 
voluntary fowera  of  the  mind  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
seem  to  act  independently  of  each  other  through  two 
distinct  sets  of  nerves,  yet  there  must  be  some  secret 
link  between  the  two  that  unites  them  in  one  bond  of 
everlasting  and  indissoluble  union.  That  this  point 
ma/  be  settled  as  accurately  as  possible,  I  mast  call 
year  attention  to  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves, 
to  determine  the  connection  between  them,  and  also  to 
ascertEiin  the  throne  of  the  mind,  or  in  what  particular 
part  of  the  brain  it  may  bo  located. 

Though  I  have  faithfully  explained  the  philosophy 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  my  third  Lecture,  yet 
I  am  compelled  to  glance  at  the  position  in  which  the 
arterial  and  venous  circulation  stand  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  notice  the  connection  between  them,  and 
then  see  if  this  will  not  throw  some  light  on  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  nervous  forces  of  the  brain. 

The  circulating  system  is  in  reality  two  distinct 
Bystems.  The  artenal  carries  the  cherry-red  blood, 
which  is  positive,  and  ever  flows  from  the  lungs  and 
heart  to  the  extremities,  and  the  venous  cai-ries  the 
dark  blood,  which  is  negative,  and  ever  flows  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  arterial  sys- 
tem, commencing  at  the  lungs  and  heart,  divides  into 
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firnu  Tjni  U  =i,  aid  ihe=:e  mui  ii  o  ot  w^,  am  a 
on,  till  tliej  SI  real  out  m  tl  ouaaiid'i  of  smill  biool 
vessels  calleil  cafiUaiies,  toommite  foi  tht  lissecting 
Inifetotiace  oi  tliu  naked  eve  to  ee  lid  el  tln^T 
J  un  out  ai  1  aecni  to  end,  f  I  miy  uO  speak  m  mdliona 
of  not!  mgs  At  their  teimiuation^,  and  m  just  as 
manj  millions  of  nothings,  the  ■ve  ous  system  btgms 
Though  thtre  is  no  visibk  <,onne;,tii.n,  that  the  dis 
spctoi  ca  I  tiace  between  the  ti^o,  jet  we  knon  th-it 
such  a  eonneetioEi  must  exist,  otheiwise  the  blocd  could 
nevei  pass  fiom  the  tapiUiiies  of  the  arteucb  mto  those 
of  the  veins 

As  the  nervous  system  must  correspond  with  the 
circulating  system,  so  these  remarks  will  prepare  your 
minds  for  a  correct  understanding  of  my  views  in  re 
lation  to  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves  and 
the  throne  of  the  mind.  The  involuntai-y  nerves  have 
their  origin  in  the  cerebellum,  which  is  the  organ  of 
involuntary  motion,  wind  round  in  intricate  mazes,  and 
form  its  convolutions.  They  pass  into  the  spine,  and 
form  the  spinal  marrow,  a'  part  of  which  is  but  the 
cerebellum  continued,  and  from  thence  they  branch  out 
to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  to  all  the  involuntary  parts  of 
the  system,  so  tha.t  motion  may  be  communicaled  to 
them  by  the  involuntary  powers  of  the  mind.  -They 
return  through  another  department  of  the  spina!  mar- 
row to  the  brain,  and  terminate  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata in  thoasaiidx  of  nothings,  by  which  I  only  mean 
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111^15  I  k  fiLiL';  Ii  ]U'<t  asmanj  tl  ousaiid  of  notl  mg?, 
tie  voluntaiy  u  wt'^  ht^  n — wit  1  lound  la  like  m 
incite  maze'',  and  form  the  convolutions  of  the  ctre 
brum,  which  is  the  ^eat  oigw  ot  voluntaiy  luoLion 
They  pass  into  the  ?pine  md  foim  the  apnai  miriow, 
which  18  but  the  continuation  of  the  two  brain&,  and 
f-om  thence  they  bianch  out  to  al!  the  viluntai^  part^J 
of  the  system,  so  that  motion  may  be  communicated 
to  them  at  plci&ure  by  the  voluntary  yow  is  of  tlie 
mind 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  eecret  and  invisible  con- 
nection exists  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
nerves  of  the  two  brains  that  exists  between  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  two  circulating  systems  which 
carry  the  positive  and  negative  blood.  If  this  connee 
tioii  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves  of 
the  two  brains  does  not  exist,  then  the  voluntary  p'-w- 
ers  could  not,  by  their  wakefulness,  produce  the  least 
po  s  ble  efl  t  up  n  the  involuntary  powers,  so  as  to 
t  e  them  t  n  1  pj'odace  death,  nor  could  they  even 
eau  e  th  1  d  sease.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nv  I  nta  y  uld  not  produce  the  least  possible  effect 
up  n  tl  e  w  lunta  y  powers. 

The  mind  is  certainly  not  diffused  throughout  both 
brains,  because  a  part  of  the  brain  may  be  destroyed, 
nnd  the  mind  still  retain  all  its  powers  n.nd  faculties. 
If  it  were  thus  diffused,  being  an  active  principle,  it 
would  keep  every  organ  of  the  brain  uniformly  excited. 
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Hence  it  appears  most  reiisonable,  that  the  mind  Iiold? 
its  throne  between  the  termination  of  the  involnn 
tary  nerves  of  the  ccrobcllum  and  the  commencemeki 
of  the  voluntary  nerves  of  the  cerebrum.  This  will 
appuar  rational,  if  we  reflect  that  any  sudden,  irregu  - 
lar  motion  of  the  heart  for  instance,  or  of  any  other 
involuntary  organ,  will  instantly  convey  the  warning  to 
tho  mind,  and  bid  it  beware.  But  this  sensation  could 
not  be  communicatr.d  to  the  mind  unless  it  held  its 
throne  between  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves. 
Tliis,  though  difficult  to  determine,  seems  to  be  in  the 
«EBULi.A  OBLONGATA.  There  the  royal  monarch  sits 
faithroned.  From  tlie  external  world,  through  one 
BOmmon  nerve,  he  receives  all  his  impressions,  and 
from  thence  he  transmits  them  by  electric  telegraph  to 
the  various  depai-tments  of  his  palace — or,  to  speak 
more  pbrenologically,  to  the  different  organs  of  the 
brain,  and  tlms  manif^ts  the  true  impression  of  his 
character  to  the  world. 

In  the  light  our  subject  now  stands,  the  philosophj 
of  natural  sleep  can  be  stated  in  very  few  words 
Heat  expands,  and  cold  shrinks  the  nerves  of  the 
brain.  As  the  Tiiind  is  that  sublimated  substance  we 
Jail  spirit,  and  is  a  liring  being  of  embodied  form,  and 
being  the  reverse  of  dead  matter,  it  is  its  nature  to 
move,  and  the  result  of  that  motion  is  thought  and 
poivsr.     By  the  shrinking  of  the  nerves  of  the  cere- 
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brum  its  motions   ai-e    stilled,    and  thought   is   gone. 
This  is  sleep. 

I  am  done,  and  though  errors  may  be  detected,  I 
care  not.  I  have  spoken  freely,  and  meant  to  do  so. 
And  though  skeptics  may  sneer,  yet  I  see  and  feel  the 
full  weight,  importance,  and  majesty  of  my  subject.  I 
have  every  thing  to  hope  for  in  its  favor,  as  a  powerful 
agent  to  remove  disease,  and  pain,  and  U>  succor  tiM 
iiigtresBed. 
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LECTURE  X. 

ii<Ari£8  AMD  Gentlemen: 

The  science  of  Electrical  Psychologj  is  yet  in  tlie 
iafanej  of  its  existence,  and  as  so  many  aatoiiis>hing 
cures  liave  been  already  effected  under  its  energy  while 
yet  in  the  very  dawn  of  its  being,  so  we  can  at  pres- 
ent form  bn£  a  faint  conception  of  that  supreme  em- 
pire over  disease  which  it  is  ultimately  destined  in 
some  future  age  to  attain,  or  of  that  magnificence  and 
power  with  which  com.ing  generations  will  see  it  in- 
vested. The  time  will  come  when  it  shall  stand  forth 
in  the  full  vigor  and  beauty  of  its  manhood,  clothed  in 
its  meridian  splendor,  and  shedding  the  pure  light  and 
heat  of  its  own  healing  power  over  the  millions  of  our 
race.  In  the  great  field  of  sciences  already  known  to 
the  philosopher,  that  of  Electrical  Psychology  stands 
pre-eminent.  In  making  this  declaration  I  do  not  do- 
tract  one  iota  from  their  value  or  greatness,  but  on  the 
contrary  yield  to  them  all  their  grandeur.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  Creator  who  established  them  when  he 
founded  the  empire  of  nature,  and  worthy  of  the  mas- 
ter spirits  who  revealed  them  to  the  world.     They  are 
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gieat,  and  the  various  ranks  of  greatness  they  occupj 
in  the  scale  of  aciences  were  assigned  them  by  that 
unerring  Being  who  arranged  the  order  and  liartnony 
of  the  universe,  and  not  by  erring  man.  Then  cen- 
sure me  not  for  the  declaration  I  make  aa  it  regards 
their  relative  importance. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that  astronomy  is  a 
science  of  that  peculiar  and  lofty  ohai'actcr  that  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  heart,  calls  aloud  for  the  most  bold 
and  daring  thought,  and  bids  it  soar  into  the  regions 
of  unbounded  space  to  survey,  measure,  weigh,  and 
balance  suns  and  worlds.  The  bare  sublimity  of  the 
conception  that  man,  who  is  but  "  an  atom  of  an  atom- 
world,"  can  enter  those  vast  dominions  of  the  Creator 
and  take  cognizance  of  the  grandeur  of  their  expan- 
siveness,  the  wisdom  of  their  arrangements,  the  beauty 
of  their  variety,  and  the  Order  and  harmony  of  their 
taotions,  bespeaks  the  high  origin  of  his  nature  and 
destiny  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Bat 
astronomy,  however  vast  may  be  its  fields  of  brilliant 
Buns  and  blooming  worlds,  and  however  strong  may  bo 
its  claims  upon  tho  human  intellect  for  the  exercise  of 
its  highest  powers  and  most  deep-stirring  energies  is, 
after  all,  but  a  physical  science,  and  therefore  inferior 
to  the  science. of  mind. 

If,  from  this  lofty  and  daring  flight  among  eountlesa 
Biins  and  worlds,  we  descend  and  dive  into  the  depths 
vf  the  globe  oa  which  we  tread,  and  should  we  be  abia 
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Eo  cxibie  itb  duk  ul  knauein  drna  in\  deepcot  cav 
ems,  oeii  doiMi  tu  its  centre — or  shtuld  hl  only  lan^a 
its  known  geological  depirtniLi  ts  and  suryey  the  von- 
ous  etiata  of  its  ciust,  and  scnitmize  the  marine,  veg- 
etable, and  an  mil  remiina  they  contain  as  so  many 
deposits  and  mementoes  maiking  the  footsteps  of  na 
ture  in  fotmer  iges,  wo  shall  also  find  a  cill  foi  the 
deepest  thought  to  'ican  the  mysteiies  of  geologi'"il  ii^i- 
ence,  ind  to  seiich  out  ind  cxplam  the  operations  and 
convul''ioii^  of  nature  in  the^e  'subterranean  regions. 
These  contLmplations  on  the  heavens  alo^e,  oi  on  the 
structure  of  the  earth  beneath,  ire  certainly  sublime, 
and  chalknge  the  noblest  powers  of  tl  e  human  soul 
But  high  as  tho  science  of  astionomy  may  call  the  , 
mind  to  sou,  oi  deep  as  the  science  ot  geology  miy 
urge  it  to  descend,  yet  these,  after  all,  are  only  physical . 
in  their  characterj  end,  and  aim. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  Electrical  Psy- 
chology being  the  science  of  the  living  mind,  its  silent 
energetic  workings  and  mysterious  powers  are  as  'far 
above  these  and  all  others  of  a  like  character  as  mind 
is  supreme  over  senseless  matter.  And  as  the  object 
of  this  science  is  to  produce  such  mental  and  moral 
impressions  upon  the  sick  and  afflicted  as  shall  restore 
thea  to  health  and  happiness,  and  as  this  can  posi- 
tively be  accomplished  upon  all  who  are  in  the  electro- 
psjcliologieal  state,  so  the  vast  importance  and  utility 
of  this  science  are  but  faintly  realized  by  the  public  oi 
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hr^  ~  lie  1  ut  In  ly  '^een  E^en  i^heii  tl  e^e  nieital 
imi.re'isions  can  not  be  made  upon  an  individual  so  as 
es\ei\  to  paialjze  %  muscle,  still  I  can,  m  iht  great  ma 
jority  of  cases,  eithei  cuie  or  gieatly  benefit  the  suf 
feier  by  phyiiea!  impiess  ons  u]  on  his  body,  provided 
thst  he  will  faithfullj  folloii  my  diicctions 

The  lemedies  this  'icienee  pie^cribes  are  always  safe 
because  ita  phaimiey  is  of  God,  and  rebts  on  tl  o  bo- 
som of  natuie  Even  m  those  cases  nhciL  tl  ey  can 
do  no  good  they  will  do  no  harm  It  discards  those 
poweiful,  xoisonoua,  and  dangeious  mBdicines  of  the 
old  iclool  jracticB  which,  m  then  experiments,  have 
pioitd  «o  fUil  to  tl  e  iivea  of  millions  oi  oui  race  It 
selccti  tlo&e  crlj  fi  m  the  fields  of  nabum  wl  ich 
gic  w  m  tl  it  pai  t  of  the  eai  th's  latitude  wheie  we  live, 
and  su'*h  must  be  adiptcd  to  our  constitution  and  con- 
dition by  tl  e  \ut.dom  of  fc!  e  CiLatoi,  who  has  provided 
both  food  aid  medioine  to  all  animals  and  creatines  in 
that  pi-rt  of  the  glole  wheie  ho  iwakencd  them  into 
D3tisten"e  If  i\e  watch  the  actions  of  the  animal  cio- 
ation  we  shall  leain  that  theie  la,  and  indeed  must  bo, 
au  mi  ch  simphcity  m  our  medicine  as  tl  ere  is  m  our 
food.  Allopathy,  Thompson lanism,  Homeopathy,  Hy- 
dropathy, Electropathy,  and  I  will  add,  Aeripathy  and 
Terrapathy,  should  never  be  made  to  exist  aa  so  many 
sepante  medical  schools,  but  the  excellences  of  them 
all,  BO  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  relief  of  human 
snfieringa    in    any   corresponding    latitude   on  earth, 
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fil.ould  be  comliiined  into  one  graniJ  system  to  clthej 
and  call  it  Cuhapatiiy. 

Water  is  nature's  universal  solvent,  and  when  prop 
eriy  applied,  in  its  various  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  system,  cither  externally  or 
internally  as  th«  case  may  require,  it  is  a  most  power- 
ful agent  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulating 
forces  anil  remove  disease.  But  water  alone  is  not 
sufficient  in  every  case.  The  air  in  its  application 
and  various  temperatures  ehouH  not  be  overlooked, 
nor  the  quality  and  temperature  of  that  which  is  in- 
haled into  the  lungs.  We  can  live  longer  without  food 
or  water  than  we  can  without  air.  In  very  warm 
weatlier,  when  tbe  air  is  greatly  rarefied  by  heat,  let 
the  invalid,  and  even  the  well  person,  descend  into  a 
dry  cellar,  entirely  under  ground,  undress,  and  there 
not  only  breathe  the  pure,  cool,  and  earth-impregnated 
air  for  half  an  hour  or  more  each  day,  but  let  the 
body  at  the  same  time  be  exposed  to  its  action.  This 
will  brace  tl:e  feeble  system  of  the  invalid,  gradually 
raising  it  up  to  soundness,  and  impart  vigor  and  en- 
ergy to  the  healthy.  Call  this  Aeripatby.  Biit  thia 
is  not  sufficient  to  remove  every  case  of  disease.  Elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  and  magnetism,  m  all  their  forms, 
should  nit  bo  forgotten.  Electricity  is  the  agent  of 
mind  and  the  invisible  power  of  matter.  These  thi'oo 
should  be  passed  through  different  parts  of  the  human 
fiystem  to  ease  pain,  and  remcve  nervous  obstmctiona 
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and  iiFrvous  diseases  by  tlnia  equalizing  the  nervons 
force.  Tliia  is  Electropathy,  and  requires  not  only  a 
familiaf  acqnaintanee  with  electrical  science,  bnt  also 
great  skill  ir  its  correct  application  to  the  diseased. 

But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  We  must  not  be 
Uiimindful  of  onr  mother  earth,  nor  wholly  forgot  to 
lean  upon  her  hoiom.  Our  bodies  take  into  their  com- 
position, not  only  due  portions  of  electriciiy,  air,  and 
water,  these  three  gi-and  divisions  of  nature,  but  they 
also  claim  a  large  portion  of  earth,  out  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  formed".  We  are,  indeed,  an 
epitome  of  the  universe,  and  stand  in  an  exact  apti- 
tude and  relationship  to  nature.  This  being  lOj  per- 
mit me  to  remark,  that  disea'icd  pereons,  during  the 
summer  season  or  warm  months,  should  beek  some 
farmer's  secluded  plough-field  or  garden,  expose  their 
naked  bodies,  except  the  covered  head,  for  several 
minutes  to  the  raya  of  the  sun.  When  well  heated 
and  rubbed,  covor  them  up  in  the  fresh  earth  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  then  wash  and  rub  briskly  with  a 
towel,  dry  well  in  the  sun,  and  dress.  At  other  times, 
and  as  often  as  convenient,  let  the  invalid  follow  tha 
ploughman,  and  as  he  turns  up  the  fresh  earth  let  him 
breathe  the  air  while  charged  with  the  invisible  ILfe» 
giving  substances  that  rise  from  the  ground. 

As  the  above  advantages  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
those  iu  the  country,  what  shall  be  done  for  those  in 
cities  1     In  order  to  bn  more  explicit  on  this  interest 
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ing  pcuif,  nKn  juu  build  jcu  a  hou=!e  make  proM'^iunB 
for  1  lOOQi  that  can  admit  tbe  sua  through  iti  nm- 
dows  It  might  be  connected  with  your  bathing 
cstab!iaha  ont,  and  jn  tbe  same  room  Have  at  kaat 
three  articles  peiroinently  constructed  like  the  tub  in 
which  30U  lie  doi\n  to  bathe  the  bodj  Let  one  be 
filled  with  a  pure,  nch,  fertile  eArth— anothei  with  a 
hght,  sandy  soil,  and  a  thud  with  chj  Heie  let  the 
mvaiid  eWi  day  buiy  !iia  body  m  one  tf  tbe  fiist  tw  , 
and  lenain  at  1  ast  lalf  an  hour,  after  first  ha\mg 
exposed  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun  Then  let  him 
wash,  rub  wtU  wit!  j,  towel,  and  dry  tboioughlj  in 
the  sua  before  diLSiiii^  But  m  case  of  severe  chron 
10  diseases,  apply  piie  watei  to  the  claj  till  it  be 
comes  a  moitai  m  which  the  body  will  tink,  and  let 
the  patient  bathe  I111  bodj  m  this  If  the  disease  18 
iittended  with  inflamraAtion,  let  the  mortal  be  warm 
as  can  be  convei  letitlj  home,  and  then  wa'h  the  body 
in  watei  ot  the  same  tempetaturo  It  thoie  is  no  in- 
flammation, let  the  water  be  cold  as  its  usual  summer 
tempei  ature,  and  waih  tbe  bodj  m  water  of  the  same, 
rub  briskly  with  a  towel,  and  alwajs  diy  thoroughlj 
in  the  svin,  if  possible,  b(foie  dressing  By  this  mode 
of  treatment  an  empire  ovei  many  diseases  will  be  ob 
tamed,  vh(,n  all  otliei  modei  have  failed  This  I  wili 
name  Teriiapathy.  Simple  internal  medicines,  of 
an  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  may  at  times  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  but  nothing  of  a  poisonous  chanw- 
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ter.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  Electrical  Psychologj 
is  the  doctrine  of  mental  and  physical  impressiona 
to  cure  the  sick.  This  can  often  be  done  withoui 
any  medicine  at  al],  by  simply  a  mental  impression, 
wiiich  this  science  involves.  But  when  I  use  phys- 
ical impressions,  I  can  not  restrict  my  action  to  the 
narrow  sectarian  "medical  schools"  set  «p  by  men, 
but  avail  myself  of  a  free  and  untrarameled  range 
in  the  extensive  fields  of  nature.  Hence  I  sum 
np  the  whole  matter  by  re-a£Srming,  that  Allopathy, 
Thompsonianisni,  Homeopathy,  Hydropathy,  Electro- 
pathy, to  which  I  add  Aeripathy  and  Terrapatliy, 
should  never  be  established  as  so  many  separate  med- 
ical schools.  In  the  splendid  science  of  Electrical 
Psychology  I  embrace  tlio  excellences  of  them  all  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  relief  of  human  suffer- 
ings, and  combine  them  ia  one  gracd  system  to  care, 
and  call  it  Curapathy. 

I  presume  the  question  will  arise  in  some  minds,  whj 
should  Terrapathy,  or  the  various  applications  of  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  earth  to  the  body,  have  a  tendency  to  cure' 
This  question  ia  somewhat  difficult  of  solution,  but  no 
more  so  than  to  solve  why  water,  air,  or  any  medicine 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  sanative  result  upon  the 
human  system.  If,  however,  you  will  recall  my  argu 
meats  on  the  philosophy  of  digestion  in  ray  eighth  lec- 
ture, and  what  I  said  on  the  philosophy  of  cure  in  my 
ninth,  you  will  have  my  answer  to  the  question,  Whi/ 
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r&ould  Terrapaihy  have  a  tendency  to  cure?  No  pliy- 
Bician  pretends  to  explain  why  liis  mcdioines  produce 
certain  effects  upon  the  system.  He  merely  knows  the 
fact,  and  acts  accordingly.  These  facts,  aa  tc  the 
medicinal  virtnea  of  certain  substances,  have  in  manj 
cases,  at  least,  been  learned  from  the  aniroal  craation 
or  been  discovered  by  accident.  When  one  rattlesnake 
bites  another,  the  wounded  one  will  invariably  eat  a 
certain  plant  and  live.  A  negro,  laboring  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  in  North  Carolina,  observing  this,  ate  the  same 
on  being  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  was  cured.  Others 
laboring  tbere  have  practiced  it  with  the  same  success. 
Indeed,  nearly  every  useful  vegetable  medicine  now  in 
possession,  of  doctors,  has  been  discovered  by  some  old 
woman  in  the  country,  or  by  old  hunters  and  IndianSj 
snd,  after  much  learned  opposition  and  medical  sneer- 
ing, it  has  been  at  length  received  as  their  adopted  child, 
and  one  after  another  has  been,  after  passing  through 
a  like  ordeal,  introduced  into  the  medical  family,  and 
claimed  as  their  lawful  paternity.  Even  Peruvian  bark 
was  discovered  by  the  Jesuits  to  be  an  excellent  specifio 
for  ague  and  fever.  For  this  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  medical  profession,  who  sneered  at  the  remedy, 
laughed  its  discoverers  to  scorn,  and  moved  the  clergy 
to  fulminate  their  thunders  against  tliem  and  their 
medicine.  But  they  have  long  ago  adopted  this  perse 
cuted  child  into  the  medical  family  and  school.  Now, 
they  can  not  treat  an  intermittent  fever  without  this 
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darling.  You  know  that  quinine,  wliicli  is  mamifac- 
tured  from  Peruvian  barl; ,  is  in  our  day  "  all  the  rage" 
in  treating  ague  and  fever.  But  setting  aside  the  man- 
ncr  in  which  the  medical  properties  of  suhstances  wero 
first  discovered,  let  ua  come  directly  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

What  evidence,  we  may  now  ask,  is  there  that  Terra- 
pathy  possesses  any  power  to  cure'?  It  will  he  remem- 
bered tiiat  I  have  contended  throughout  these  Lectures 
that  electricity  is  the  power  that  controls  matter,  even 
from  the  smallest  particle  up  to  the  most  ponderous 
globes,  and  that  mind  is  a  self-moving  substance  that 
controls  electricity,  and  that  hence  all  power  and  motion 
cons ub Stan tially  dwell  in,  and  emanate  from  mind.  T 
have  contended  that  the  sanative  principle  is  in  the 
man,  and  is  involved  in  the  electro-nervous  fluid,  which 
is  the  positive  force  breathed  in  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  is  tho  negative 
force  abstracted  from  the  earth,  and  answering  to  it. 
These  two  forces  in  man,  being  the  positive  and  negu 
tive,  meet  together  and  embrace  each  other.  AH  the 
elements  of  the  positive  electro -nervous  force  of  the 
brain  blend  with  all  the  corresponding  elements  of  tho 
negative  electro- vegetative  force  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  and  digestion,  which  is  but  the  transmutation 
of  food  into  the  elements  of  the  system,  proceeds. 
The  body,  being  the  medium  between  these  two  forces, 
is  gradually  and  incessantly  changing,  by  the  oU  par- 
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feiulee  being  tiismissed  from  its  service  and  new  onea 
enlisted  to  supply  the  waste  of  this  unceasing  war. 
But  the  electricity  inspired  with  the  air  into  the  lunga, 
in  being  secreted  hy  the  brain,  undergoes  a  change  from 
what  it  was  in  the  atmosphere  equal  in  degree  and  cor- 
responding to  that  of  earth  transmuted  into  vegetablea 
This  is  evidently  so,  because  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
act  upon  the  negative  electric  forct  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  it  must  stand  in  the  same  positive  relationship 
to  this  that  the  positive  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
does  to  the  negative  electricity  of  the  globe  in  order  to 
transmute  its  earthy  particles  into  vegetable  substances, 
Siould  tte  electiicity  ot  the  atmosphere,  when  taken 
mto  the  lungs,  lemain  m  its  unchinged  state,  it  could 
nevei  ca,iiy  on  a  pcifett  digestion,  so  as  to  transmute 
fjod  into  flesh  and  I  onea,  because  a  perfect _  aptitude 
between  this  electucit^,  the  food,  and  the  living  body 
does  not  iix\it  Ihii  can  onlj  be  dono  by  electricity, 
jftei  having  been  iCLieted  ind  changed  by  the  brain 
mto  an  eleetio  nenou'i  fluid  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  electio  neivous  fliid  can  not  possibly  transmute 
earthj  patticles  into  vegetables,  because  a  perfect 
aptitude  between  these  three  changing  properties 
does  not  exist.  Thia  can  only  be  done  by  the  elec- 
tricities of  the  atmosphere  and  globe  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion. 

Having  these  general  facts  distinctly  before  us,  wo 
alkali  now  he  able  to  discover  and  a]>preciate  the  fact. 
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tlut  TcRRAPATHY  posscsses  also,  and  that  too  in  aa 
eminent  degree,  its  cllstinct  powers  to  euro.  To  a 
candid  consideration  of  this  point  I  now  invite  you? 
particular  attention. 

In  my  Fourth  Lecture  I  liave  argued  tlie  philosophy 
of  health  and  disease,  and  trust  that  the  ideas  thera 
advanced  are  retained  by  you  all.  When  the  mind  ia 
serene,  and  its  mental  .and  moral  attributes  are  so  bal- 
anced as  to  act  in  perfect  unison  ;  when  all  the  inter- 
nal circulating  forces  of  the  body  are  equalized  so  as 
to  move  on  in  one  harmonious  and  beautiful  round  ia 
their  destined  channels ;  and  when  the  body  externally 
stands  in  the  same  well-balanced  and  beautiful  relation  to 
the  air,  water,  vegetables,  and  earth,  then  health  must 
be  the  natural  result  of  this  atate  of  thbgs,  on  thf 
principle  of  the  common  law  of  equilibrium,  in  which 
iill  other  laws  are  involved.  But  when  any  or  all  of 
these  are  thrown  oat  of  balance,  disease  ensues.  How^ 
then,  are  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  circu- 
lating forces  egualiaed,  tho  mind  restored  to  its  wonteii 
serenity,  and  health  and  happiness  regained  1  In  re- 
ply to  these  important  and  interesting  queries,  I  would 
in  the  first  place  observe,  that  it  is  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  electrical 
science,  that  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  posttivi 
electricity,  and  the  earth  with  negative  e]ectricity< 
Kach  of  these  electricities  possess,  of  couraej  ths  t& 
tcEtctive  and  repulsive  force&> 
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Now,  as  all  diseases  are  either  of  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive cliai-acter,  so  they  must  be  cured  hy  the  positive 
or  negative  electricities,  or  by  tho  application  of  sub- 
stances that  contain  them.  We  should  first  attempt 
a  cure  by  the  science  of  Electrical  Psychology  alone. 
Whether  this,  of  itself,  would  prove  successful  or  not, 
could  be  tested  in  a  few  moments,  by  an  immediate 
trial  of  mental  impressions  upon  the  patient.  If  these 
were  successful,  the  mind  would  resume  tho  balance 
of  its  powers.  Its  peace  and  contentment  would  be 
restored,  and  by  its  mental  energies  the  nervous,  and 
other  circulating  forces  of  the  body  would  be  equalized, 
and  health  and  happiness  ensue.  But  if  the  disease 
can  not  be  psychologically  cured  by  direct  mental  im- 
pressions, then  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  physical 
remedies,  and  make  what  I  call  physical  impressions 
upon  the  body,  and  through  these  to  reach  the  mind, 
because  the  mind  and  body  intermntually  and  rccipro 
caliy  affect  each  other. 

Suppose,  then,  the  disease  to  be  a posilive  one,  oc- 
casioned by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  system  being 
thrown  out  of  balance.  In  all  diseases  of  this  charac- 
ter, even  though  they  may  foe  attended  with  severe 
pain,  yet  there  is  never  any  inflammation.  To  these 
make  cold  applications,  or  the  positive  electric  forces. 
Opposites  should  seldom  be  us«d,  for  they  can  not  act 
as  permanent  alteratives.  Or  suppose  the  disease,  to 
bfl  a  negtitwe  one,  occasioned  by  the  negative  electrio- 
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ity  of  llie  system  being  throwa  out  of  baliinie.  All 
diseases  of  thia  character  will  be  attended,  not  only 
witli  pain,  but  inflammation.  To  tliese  we  should  ap- 
ply the  negative  forces,  which  belong  in  a  peculiar 
sense  to  the  earth. 

Here  permit  me  to  exhibit  tbis  intereatiog  subject  in 
a  more  definite  and  orderly  arrangement,  so  as  to  bo 
readily  understood.  Now,  do  yon  not  perceive  that, 
according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease,  we 
should  apply  electricity,  galvanism,  or  magnetism,  or 
else  air  in  its  various  temperatures,  from  the  coldest 
to  the  warmest  that  can  be  borne  "i  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  when  the  disease  requires  it,  that  water,  in 
its  various  temperatures,  should  be  applied,  cither  ex- 
ternally or  internally?  And  do  you  not  perceive  that 
herbs,  in  their  various  decocted  combinations,  or.other- 
wise,  should  also,  when  the  disease  requires  it,  be  taken 
internally  or  applied  externally,  and  of  such  tempera- 
tures as  to  produce  a  salutary  result  1  We  have  now 
descended  from  electricity,  the  finest  known  inert  sub- 
stance in  being,  through  all  the  grand  elementary  de- 
partments of  nature,  down  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Now,  shall  we  stop  here,  or  proceed  down  to  Earth, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  and  draw  relief  from  her  gener- 
ous boaoml  Shall  we  stop  at  herbs,  earth's  eldest- 
born  children,  who  lorevcr  hang  upon  her  breast,  o» 
shall  wo  approach  the  maternal  germinating  and  gen- 
erating power  and  source  from  whence  they  draw  theij 
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pUal  being  1  As  the  earth  is  electrically  negaiive,  ani 
pecuiiarlj  so,  how  supreme  must  her  powers  be  over  all 
diseases  attended  witli  inflammation !  Earthy  sub- 
stances, in  various  clayey  or  other  combinations,  and  in 
the  form  of  poultices,  either  cold  or  warm,  as  the  case 
may  require,  can  be  applied  fa  the  diseased  part,  and 
with  tlie  same  convenience  that  we  do  any  other  sub- 
stance. Or,  when  necessary,  let  the  whole  body  be 
buried  in  soils  of  various  kinds,  in  their  natural  vege- 
tating temperature.  Or  should  the  disease  require  it, 
let  the  body  be  immersed  in  various  mortars  made  of 
one  or  several  kinds  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  compounds. 
The  only  thing  requisite  is  a  good  knowledge  of  their 
chemical  p^-operties,  and  good  judgment  and  skill  how, 
and  when,  and  in  what  maimer  to  apply  them  to  any 
given  disease. 

Consistent  and  oven  irresistible  as  all  this  may  ap- 
pear, yet  the  question  comes  up— Can  any  facts  bu 
produced  as  evidence  of  the  sanative  results  of  Terr^ 
piithyl  Certainly ;  there  are  thousands  of  ingtancea 
of  its  power.  But  as  it  has  never  occurred  to  any 
mind  to  bring  it  into  practice  as  a  system,  so  the  iu- 
Btances  of  its  power  are  merely  incidental.  I  have  made 
it  my  study  occasionally  for  five  years,  and  yet  I  am 
now  only  ready  to  introduce  it  into  the  service  of  my 
grand  sj-stem  of  Electro -Psychological  Curapathy,  and 
conrmence  its  practice.     But  to  the  point. 

I  might  refer,  with  more  force  than  many  are  aware, 
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to  the  spittle  arid  clay  prepstred  by  the  ilastcr,  am! 
put  on  the  eyea  of  a  blind  man,  wliou  he  then  ordered 
to  go  and  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  aniJ  on  doing  of 
which  he  received  his  sight.  Most  of  Christiana  sup- 
pose that  all  this  was  useless,  and  that  he  employed 
some  other  agent  to  restore  his  sight  besides  the  means 
he  manifestly  employed.  But  it  is  in  vain  for  any  one 
to  contend  that  Christ  practiced  a  fraud,  by  patting 
clay  upon  hJs  eyea  to  prodnco  no  possible  effect,  and 
then  secretly  and  deceptively  restored  his  sight  by  some 
other  power.  It  was  done  by  the  very  means  that  he  ■ 
thus  openly  employed,  and  by  which  he  pretended  it 
was  done,  and  withoot  a  shade  of  deception  through 
foar  of  men.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Terrapathy,  Hydropathy,  and  the  faith  and 
confidence  inspired  in  the  blind  man'a  mind  by  a  strong 
psychological  impression. 

But  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Master,  I 
will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  show  that  the  various 
earths  possess  a  most  powerful  electro-absorbent  force 
to  draw  out  inflammation  from  the  human  system, 
and  with  which  no  other  known  subatanees  in  existence 
can  compare.  The  smallest  effect  we  witness  on  earth 
is  often  pregnant  with  the  greatest  power,  and  portends 
the  most-salutary  or  awful  results.  A  straw  ahows  the 
iliroction  of  tlie  current,  however  deep  its  waters,  or 
B^^cret  its  irresistible  movement. 

Take  then,  for  example,  the  Bting  of  the  bee,  or  Uw 
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bite  of  any  poiaonoas  insect,  where  the  pain,  swelling, 
and  inSammation  would  be  great.  Tl_c  moment  tho 
circumst-anoe  occurs  take  almost  any  kind  of  earth  at 
hand  capable  of  producing  vegetation,  moisten  it  with 
spittle  or  blood-warm  water,  apply  it  to  the  wound,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  poison  will  be  extracted,  and 
every  painful  result  arrested.  But  a  blue  or  white  clay 
soil,  moistened  with  warm  water  or  spittle,  ia  prefera- 
ble, if  it  can  be  obtained  without  delay- 
As  to  the  drawing  and  absorbent  powers  of  clay  and 
other  earths,  I  might  bring  a  few  simple  facts.  For 
instance,  let  oil  or  grease  be  spilled  upon  the  floor,  and 
remain  till  the  board  be  saturated.  No  soap  and  water 
can  remove  it — no  washings  can  make  it  disappear ;  yet 
clay,  rightly  prepared,  will  extract  it.  Or  suppose 
there  are  oil  or  grease  spots  upon  a  silk  dress.  Rub 
pulverized  magnesia  on  the  opposite  or  wrong  side  of 
the  dress,  then  press  a  hot  iron  to  the  grease  spot  on  the 
right  aide,  and  the  whole  will  instantly  disappear,  and 
leave  the  silk  as  bright  and  fair  as  ever.  The  same 
result  may  bo  obtained  by  using  pulverized  French 
chalk  on  any  beautiful  woolen  dresses  or  shawls.  Now 
it  is'utterly  impossible  that  these  effects  could  bo  pro- 
duced unless  these  substances  possessed  a  supreme 
electro- absorbent  power.  Or  let  clothing  be  satui-ated 
with  any  substance  producing  tbe  strongest  possible  and 
the  most  pungent  and  enduring  scent,  even  that  of  the 
skunk,  and  ^yhen  no  washing,  no  airing  can  remove  iti 
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let  it  be  buried  ia  any  soil  capable  of  producing  a  fre« 
vegetation,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  whole  will 
entirely  disappear. 

The  question  arises — What  is  the  cause  of  this'?  I 
Bnswer  by  saying,  that  the  human  stomach  can  not, 
neither  can  that  of  any  other  animal,  digest  any  crea- 
ture swallowed  alive,  so  long  as  it  possesses  animal  life. 
It  must  die  before  the  stomach  can  digest  and  appro- 
priate it  to  the  ■  elements  that  compose  the  body,  and 
until  then  the  creature  must  sustain  its  existence  by 
drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  vital  force  of  the  body. 
So  the  earth  can  not  digest,  that  is,  decompose,  any 
substance  while  that  substance  has  either  animal  or 
vegi'table  life.  These  both  draw  strength  and  substance 
from  her.  But  the  moment  they  are  dead  she  can  di- 
gest and  appropriate  them  to  her  own  use,  and  thus  in- 
vigorate and  fructify  herself.  Hence  it  is  seen  why 
Terrapathy  can  cure.  It  is  because  all  substances  in 
the  human  system  that  are  adverse  to  animal  life  and 
health,  the  earth  can  appropriate  to  herself,  and  so  she 
can  all  essences  of  the  most  pungent  smell.  She  digesfa 
the  whole,  and  manufactures  and  re-absorbs  them  again 
into  the  elements  that  compose  her  maternal  body. 
She  removes  every  substance  from  the  human  system 
ailverse  to  the  laws  of  animal  life,  and  leaves  perfect 
health.  Hence  the  supremacy  of  Electro-Psychological 
Curapathy  over  all  medical  systems  in  being  is  clearly 
mftnifest,  and  I  add  no  more. 
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LECTI.RE   XI. 

tRIVATE  mSTRUCTIONS  TO   THE  CLiBS. 
THE     SECRET     EEV  BALED. 
HfiSTI.EMEN  ; 

Ih  my  last  Lcetiire  I  Lave  argued  the  supremacy  :f 
Curapatliy  over  all  medical  systems  in  existence,  for  in 
it  are  combined  the  excelleoces  of  them  aU ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  it  contaiiis  modes  of  treatment  tliat 
no  medical  science  as  yet  involves.  In  this  peculiar 
position  of  my  subject  it  will  be  perceived  by  all  those 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  science  of  Electrical 
Psychology,  that  it  is  of  laost  paramount  importance 
to  the  human  i-ace,  as  a  curative  agent,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  understood  by  all,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
apply  it  successfully  to  the  removal  of  disease  and 
pain.  It  should  he  practically  understood  by  all  med- 
ical men.  This  will  cost  them  only  the  trifling  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  and  in  the  course  of  their  practice  it  would 
be  worth  thousands  to  them,  and  at  th(!  same  time 
afford  them  the  supreme  pleisure  of  having  saved  many 
a  life,  where  medicine  mast  have  failed.  To  obtain  a 
good  knowledge  of  this  science  will  require  about  nVE 
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TWO  HOURS  EACH  J  and  as  I  am  now  per- 
manently settled  in  New  York  city,  I  am  ready  to  im- 
part  these  instructions  to  all  persona  of  good  mo'ral 
character  who  may  call.  If  persons  at  a  distance  will 
form  a  class  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  expense^ 
and  address  me  a  letter  at  New  York,  I  will  visit  them 
one  week,  and  not  only  ^vp  private  instructions  to  the 
class,  but  will  deliver,  in  the  mean  time,  five  public 
evening  lectures  besides,  and  perform  most  interesting 
experiments,  of  which  the  class  may  have  the  profit  of 
the  admission  fee.  This  would  generally  pay  their  tui- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  exceed  it. 

I  make  this  pi-oposa!,  because  hundreds  of  ignorant 
individuals  have  undertaken  to  lecture  upon,  and  even 
to  teach  this  science,  who  have  never  received  any  in- 
struction from  me,  either  verbal  or  written.  These 
persona  pretend  to  teach  it,  and  that,  too,  for  any  price 
they  can  obtain,  from  five  dollars  down  to  twenty-fire 
cents  I  They  had  better  receive  "  a  penny  for  their 
thoughts,"  so  as  to  adapt  the  price  of  tuition  to  the 
amount  of  information  they  impait.  All  the  regular 
students  to  whom  I  have  taught  the  science  of  Elec- 
trical Psychology  have  been  laid  under  written  obliga- 
tions, and  have  seriously  pledged  their  sacred  lionoi 
never  to  teach  it  under  ten  dollais.  Those,  therefore, 
who  are  qualified  teachers  and  honoiahle  men  do  still 
continue  to  adliero  to  i.he  obligations  they  signed,  and 
cbarge  the  original  fee.     Those  who  vaiy  from  it  ha\'^ 
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eitlior  forfoiLcd  their  oljligatitns,  oi  else  neier  learned 
tlie  science  as  they  ought;  aiid  hence  the  public  will 
know  who  and  what  they  ai'e. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  state,  that  some  have  chaiigcd 
the  name  of  this  science  to  that  of  "  Electro  Bios. 
OGY,"  and  have  claimed  authorship  aa  to  its  discovery, 
and  have  even  stated  that  Electro  Biology  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Electrical  Psychology,  but  is  an 
entirely  distinct  science.  This  I  am  compelled  to  give 
&  most  decided  and  unqualified  denial.  I  have  visited 
some  of  the  principal  places  where  the  Biologists  have 
lectured,  and  have  gathered  all  the  facts  in  relation  to 
their  proceedings  and  the  character  of  their  experi- 
ments. I  am  acquainted  with  its  whole  history,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  received  its  name, 
and  why  Electrical  Psychology  was  first  called  "  Elec- 
*ro  Biology.^'  Should  I,  in  a  future  day,  be  compelled 
m  edf-defense  to  take  this  subject  in  hand,  I  shall 
make  all  the  necessary  disclosures,  which  the  interest 
and  advancement  of  this  science  may  require,  or  just- 
ice and  duty  demand.  Fo^  the  present  tliey  must  rest 
in  my  bosom  till  circumstances  sh&U  call  them  forth. 
I  would  now  only  say,  that  the  t'aeoce  of  Electrical 
Psychology  is  identical  with  that  of  Fkclro  Biology, 
and  that  the  tatter  has  no  e3,'Jsfe)ii,t  osu'j  wifat  it 
drav^s  from  the  former,  unless  it  1-.  the  viere-  half 
if  its  name. 
I  have  alveadj  stated,  that  there  ate  e.artaiiB  indj- 
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vidaais  who  have  gone  through  the  country  lecturing, 
and  prefceirdiiig  to  teach  this  science  for  one  or  two  dol- 
lars, and  even  for  twenty-five  cents,  when  they  could 
get  no  more,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  tiio  human 
system — ignorant  of  those  diseases  that  assail  it,  and 
ignorant  of  the  common  principles  involved  in  any  of  the 
Bcieucea.  Such  may  be  able  to  inform  you  how  to  close 
a  man's  eyes — how  to  paralyze  or  move  liia  limbs,  and 
how  to  make  a  psychological  impression  ou  liis  mind^ 
But  how  can  they  teach  any  one  its  philoscphicai  ap- 
plication to  disease,  or  to  any  useful  medical  purpose  1 
Every  man  of  common  sense  must  perceive  that  this  is 
'mi  '!  1  w'tl  t  t'  kn  ]  1  f  '  n  ■  n  al 
S  h  m  mp  t  t  d  I  1  h  d  E!  t  al 
Pyhlgya  j  dm  Ipl         lae 

b    ught   t      t     1       put 

Inl        11  t  mt  If    1    t      y  1  tyt 

put  anndtotl  etinulslb'sfsh 

nd     "l  al     b     fully      i  la     ng  tl  e  t  m  d      f 

p  -at  n — h  w  n  md  VI 1  n  y  1  nt  11  d  by 
mental  and  physical  imprebBions,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood that  this  can  be  wholly  done  by  language,  it 
requires  a  visible  and  personal  application  of  what  the 
theory  involves — a  practical  illustration  as  to  perform- 
ing experiments,  and  low  to  apply  it  successfully  tc 
disease.  I  will,  however,  do  it  faithfully,  so  far  aa 
language  can  accomplish  it,  and  far  beyond  what  any 
lecturer  now  in  tlw  field  attempts  to  explain  to  his  cii^a 
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of  pupil  TI  mo  t  liive  failed  to  ^  ve  satisfiictioii 
to  tliose  wl  OIL  tl  ej  1  we  undeitakcn  to  instruct,  and 
In  Hiany  cases  oeriois  difSculties  have  occiirred  in  rela- 
tion to  the  s  im  pail  for  in-'trnction  I  have  therefiirc 
come  to  the  lonclusi  n  not  to  « iff  i  odium  in  future  to 
be  bioight  upon  thi  science  if  m  my  p Dwer  to  prevent 
it  I  piocted,  thcrdDre  to  g  i e  the  instructions  to  all, 
«o  thi-t  they  may  know  how  to  experiment  upon  their 
fellow  men,  a?  well  as  tlose  geneially  who  go  about  as 
le^^turur?  and  teathcib  of  tiua  acience  In  the  accom- 
plishment (f  tli3  I  «htll  be  brief  aa  possible.  What 
requires  ten  hours  of  mstructioi  can  not,  by  any  means, 
be  c  jmmiinie'tted  fully  in  tw>  l^ctuies  of  half  an  hour 
each  Yet  I  will  embody  all,  and  even  more  than  is 
geneially  given  to  any  elas?  of  piipih  by  those  claiming 
to  be  teacheiB 

I  would,  in  the  fiist  ^lic  ,  icn  iik,  that  the  Creator 
has  stamped  s  mplic  tv  as  f\i  as  possible,  upon  each 
sepaiate  pait  of  the  humin  system  As  I  remarked  in 
my  sixth  Lecture,  each  crgan  of  the  body  performs  but 
one  function  The  eve  i,e«,  the  eai  hears,  the  olfac- 
toi  es  smell,  the  glin's  tiate,  the  heart  throbs  to  regu- 
late the  Wool,  the  hmls  Kndle,  the  feet  walk,  the 
hvcr  see)  etes  its  bile,  and  the  stomach  digests  its  food. 
The  eye  ne\ei  hears,  and  the  ear  never  sees.  So  there 
tvidcntly  IS  but  i  n  rvo  or  SLt  of  nerves  throagh 
which  inpres  loi  s  ti  m  the  extemtl  world  are  com- 
Bionicated  fa.  the  mind      1  his  is  ceitain,  because  tha 
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tnind  can  leceivo  but  one  iilei  at  a  t  tie  It  s  rmrffl- 
terial  how  rapidly  soever  idet  may  be  tri  m  tt  1  ti 
tlie  mindj  they  are  nevertheless  success  e  an!  twc 
ideas  can  not  possibly  be  ounce  ved  it  tl  e  s  me  in- 
stant, by  the  mind.  One  must  succee  1  the  otliei  But 
as  there  are  millions  of  nerves  n  tl  e  hnn  an  b  am  and 
if  it  were  alike  the  office  of  each  to  comm  cate  deaB 
to  the  mind,  then  as  many  n  11  on  of  deas  as  tl  ere 
are  nerves  might  be  transmitted  to  tl  e  m  n  1  at  tho 
same  instant.  But  we  are  consc  o  s  tl  at  tl  ey  iie  suc- 
cessively and  not  simultaneo  si/  cone  ve  1  We  can 
not  attend  to  two  public  sp  aLe  -a  at  once  so  as  to  un- 
derstand their  ideas,  if  both  ^ere  befoie  us,  and  each 
addressing  us  upon  a  different  subject.  With  the  same 
eamestne^  that  we  give  heed  to  the  one,  wc  must  neg- 
lect the  other.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fact  of  ideas  being  successively  communi- 
cated to  the  mind,  if  we  reflect  that  even  one  public 
speaker  by  too  rapid  a  delivery  often  confuses  the 
hearer. 

The  mind,  as  a  living  being  of  embodied  form,  has 
its  spiritual  brain  and  spiritual  organs  answering  to 
the  correspondent  phrenological  organs  of  the  physical 
brain  through  which  it  manifests  itself.  The  latter 
a»'e,  indeed,  a  production  from  the  former,  as  much  so 
as  the  riant  and  its  foi-m  are  a  production  from  the  life 
of  the  seed.  The  nerve,  or  famUy  of  nerves,  through 
which  impression?  are  communicated  to  the  mind,  and 
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by  the  mind  to  tlie  oody,  to  move  its  various  parts,  ia 
located  in  tlie  organ  of  Individuality.  All  tlie  organs 
of  the  brain,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  system,  are 
double,  and  so  are  the  senses  likewise.  The  brain  has 
its  two  hemispheres,  its  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  glands 
of  taste,  and  two  olfactories  of  smell.  We  have  two 
hands,  two  feet,  and  the  heart  has  its  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles.  The  organ  of  Individuality  is  also 
dcnfele.  It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  sends  oiF  branches  to  the  optic,  audi- 
tory, and  olfactory  nerveg^ — extends  through  both  hem- 
ispheres of  the  brain,  passes  down  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  in  its  course  sends  off  branches  to  the  arms  and 
lower  limbs,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  voluntary  parts  of 
the  body.  Hence  all  voluntary  motion  originating  in 
mind  ia  communicated  to  the  organ  of  Individuality, 
and  from  thence  is  transmitted  through  correspondent 
nerves  to  that  part  of  the  body  where  the  mind  directs 
motion  to  be  made.  Hence  the  organ  of  Individuality 
is  the  one  that  constitutes  our  individualism,  or  personal 
identity,  and  by  which  we  identify  all  individual  objects 
in  the  external  woild.  And  though  this  organ,  like  all 
the  other  phrenological  organs  of  the  brain,  is  made  up 
of  a  congeries  of  nerves,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  it  haa 
but  one  single  identical  nerve  that  is  moved  by  a  men- 
tal impression,  and  that  one  moves  by  sympathy  the 
whole  family  of  nerves  dwelling  in  that  organ ;  and 
&U1  motion  is  Ci>mmunicated  to  every  voluntary  is- 
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[lartment  of  tlio  body  where  tlio  mind,  as  (he  motiw 
power,  directs. 

For  illustration  of  the  above,  suppose  a  pebble  were 
Uirown  into  the  centre  ol  Lake  Superior.  It  would 
displace  its  waters,  and  produce  a  circle.  That  circk 
would  produce  a  second,  and  that  second  would  produce 
B.  third  circle,  and  so  on,  each  continuing  to  lessen  in 
its  action  until  it  apparently  died  away.  But  though 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  the  succeseive  ac- 
tion would  be  continued  even  to  the  distant  shores,  and 
move  every  drop  of  water  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference. And  not  only  so,  but  that  pebble  would 
displace,  by  sympathy,  every  particle  of  water  in  the 
basined  lake,  even  to  ite  greatest  depth.  This  is  evi- 
dent, because  if  a  rock,  half  the  size  of  that  mighty 
lake,  were  thrown  into  its  centre,  the  universal  disturb- 
ance of  every  particle  of  water  would  be  evident  and 
perceptible.  On  the  same  principle,  a  pebble — yes,  a 
single  gi'ain  of  sand — would  produce  the  same  result, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  the  centre  nerve  (if  I  may 
'  BO  speak)  of  the  organ  of  Individuality  is  moved  by  a 
mental  impression,  and  this  movement  communicates 
motion  by  sympathetic  impulse  to  each  and  every  volun- 
tary part  of  the  body  where  the  mind  directs.  Is  not 
this  the  true  philosophy  of  what  we  call  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body 
and  the  various  attributes  of  the  soul,  and  between  ono 
individual  ajid  another  i     And  is  not  this  the  tru4 
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philosophy  o£  personal  identity,  on  the  mystery  of 
which  so  much  has  been  ivi'itten  1  Did  not  the  mind 
of  man  possess  a  spiritual  organ  of  Individuality  cor- 
responding to  the  physical  oae  of  the  brain,  how  then 
could  either  personal  identity  or  sympathy  be  recog- 
nized, or  even  exist"?  This  one  spiritual  organ  consti- 
tutes the  unity  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  mind,  spirit, 
Boul,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  that  part  of  man 
which  is  to  exist  immortal  in  a  future  world.  The 
phrenolo^cal  organs  of  the  human  brain  are  but  a 
daguerreotype  manifestation — a  result  of  the  corre- 
spondent spiritual  organs  of  the  living  mind.  They 
constitute  the  physical  apartments  of  the  earthly  house 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  in 
visible  inhabitant  within,  during  its  continuance  here. 

Having  clearly  placed  before  you  those  interesting 
points  that  involve  the  ever  sweet  and  pleasing  doctrine 
of  sympathy,  I  will  now  proceed  to  instruct  you  how  an 
individual  can  be  electrically  and  psychologically  con- 
trolled. This  is  a  subject  involving  vast  utility  as  a 
curative  power  to  the  sick  and  distressed,  and  is  there- 
fore full  of  deep  and  stirring  interest  to  every  feeling 
heart.  To  control  is  to  cure.  In  order  to  affect  an 
individual,  and  to  succesaiully  control  bis  mind  and 
muscles,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  be 
should  stand  in  a  negative  relation  to  the  operator 
&s  to  the  doctrine  of  impressions.  Some  persons  aro 
naturally  in  this  condition,  were  born  in  it,  live  in  it. 
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afld  will  die  in  it.  Others  are  not  in  tLis  state,  anj 
hence  means  must  be  used  to  bring  them  there  before 
they  can  be  controlled.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
an  individual  stands  in  this  negative  relation  to  yowi  ■ 
self,  as  the  operator,  you  muet  first  proceed  to  take 
the  communication,  as  we  term  it.  This  is  inva- 
riably and  philosophically  done  through  the  medium  of 
two  points.  I  care  not  whether  it  be  effected  by  visible 
contact  or  otherwise,  it  is  still  done  through  the  me- 
dium of  two  points,  or  the  negative  and  positive  electric 
forces,  and  through  the  same  nerve,  or  family  of  nerves, 
that  constitutes,  phrenologically,  our  individualism  or 
periiohal  identity. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  most  easy,  sure,  and 
direct  mode  by  which  an  electro -psychological  commu- 
nication may  be  estabhshed,  I  will,  in  the  first  place, 
speak  of  the  philosophy  of  communication  in  general. 
It  is  evident  that  the  positive  and  negative  forces  of 
tlie  two  electricities  pervade  all  nature.  These  I  call 
in  my  seventh  Lecture  the  male  and  female  electrici- 
ties. These  two  forces  not  only  permeate,  more  or 
less,  all  substances  in  nature,  but  they  also  unceasingly 
emanate  from  them  in  electric  circles.  Hence,  as  man 
is  a  part  of  the  universe,  he  constantly  takes  into  his 
Bj'steni  large  portions  of  electricity  with  the  air  he  in- 
spires, with  the  water  he  drinks,  and  with  the  food  he 
eats.  And  by  mental  and  muscular  action,  and  the 
ecumoii    operations   of  anima'.    life,  he    unceasing!;) 
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Si^TOWH  it  off  through  the  nervous  foroo.  On  passing 
from  his  system  into  the  surrounding  elements,  it  forms 
around  him  his  electric  or  magnetic  circle.  How  largo 
this  circle  may  be  is  aa  yet  to  us  unknown.  Hence, 
when  two  individuals  come  within  a  certain  distance  of 
each  other,  their  circles  meet,  and  touch  each  other  at 
two  points.  And  if  one  of  these  individuals  is  in  the 
electro-psychological  state,  the  communication  will  be 
taken  through  the  positive  and  negative  forces.  And 
though  this  communication  was  taken  without  personal 
contact,  yet  it  wa=i  done  through  the  nerve  that  consti- 
tutes our  indiiidualisni  or  peisonal  identity.  A  com- 
uiunication  in  this  manner  can  be  established  with  those 
persons  only  who  aie  very  sensitive.  As  only  about 
one  in  twenty-five  is  natnially  in  this  state,  so  I  can 
step  before  an  audience  of  a  thousand  persons,  state  to 
riiem  what  I  intend  to  do,  so  that  all  shall  understand 
me ;  then  request  them  all  to  close  their  eyes  firmly; 
and  say,  Yp%  can  not  open  your  eyes  /  and  forty  out 
of  the  thousand  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  All  this  can 
be  performed  in  five  minutes  after  entering  the  hall. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  no  effect  can  be  produced 
till  you  establish  a  thorough  communication  between 
yourself  and  the  subject  through  the  nervous  force  of 
the  organ  of  Individuality  that  constitutes  his  personal 
identity.  And  as  the  centre  or  moving  nerve  of  this 
organ  has  sympathy  with  all  the  voluntary  nerves  cf 
Hio  ejrstcis,  and  aa  they  reciprocally  affect  each  other 
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BO  you  can  establish  a  psjcliological  communication  by 
toucliing  any  part  of  the  system  irliere  voluntary  nerves 
are  located,  and  particularly  of  those  individuals  who 
are  very  sensitive  and  impressible.  But  the  most  nat- 
ural mode  to  get  a  good  communication,  and  the  one 
least  liable  to  be  detected  by  the  audience,  is  to  take 
the  individual  by  the  hand,  and  in  the  same  manner  aa 
liiough  you  were  going  to  shake  bands.  Press  your 
thumb  with  moderate  force  upon  the  ulnar  nesve, 
which  spreads  its  branches  to  the  ring  and  little  finger 
of  the  hand.  The  pressure  should  be  nearly  an  inch 
above  the  knuckle,  and  in  range  of  the  ring  finger. 
Lay  the  ball  of  the  thumb  flat  and  partially  crosswise) 
BO  as  to  cover  the  minute  branches  of  this  nerve  of 
motion  and  sensation.  The  pressure,  though  firm, 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  produce  pain  or  the  least 
uneasiness  to  tho  subject.  When  you  first  take  him 
by  the  hand,  request  him  to  place  his  eyes  upon  yours, 
and  to  keep  them  fixed,  so  that  he  may  see  every  emo- 
tion of  your  mind  expressed  in  tlie  countenance.  Con- 
tinue this  position  and  also  the  pressure  upon  this  cm- 
'^ital  nerve  for  half  a  minute  or  more.  Then  request 
pjun  to  close  his  eyes,  and  with  your  fingers  gently 
brush  downward  several  times  over  the  eyelids,  as 
though  fastening  them  firmly  together.  Throughout  the 
whole  process  feci  within  yourself  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  close  them,  so  as  to  express  that  determination 
fijlly  in  your  countenance  and  manner.     Having  don» 
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thin,  plac(!  yuni'  hand  on  tlic  tup  of  liis  head  and  press 
your  thumb  finiilY  on  the  organ  of  Individuality',  bear- 
ing partially  downward,  and  with  the  other  thumb  etill 
pressing  the  ulnar  nerve,  tcU  him — you  can  not 
open  your  eyes  !  Remember,  that  your  manner,  yciui' 
expression  of  countenance,  your  motions,  and  your  Ian 
giiage  must  all  be  of  the  most  positive  character.  If 
he  succeed  in  opening  his  eyes,  try  it  once  or  t^vice 
more,  because  impressions,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
continue  to  deepen  by  repetition.  In  case,  however, 
that  you  can  not  close  his  eyes,  nor  see  any  effect  pro- 
duced upon  them,  you  should  cease  making  any  further 
efforts,  because  you  have  now  fairly  tested  that  hia 
mind  and  body  both  atand  in  a  positive  relation  to 
yours  as  it  regards  the  doctrine  of  impressions. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  communication  that  I 
have  discovered,  which  is  far  preferable  to  the  one  just 
noticed,  is  supreme  over  all  others,  and  will  remain  so 
till  Omnipotence  shall  see  fit  to  change  the  nervous 
system  of  man.  This  ia  the  Median  Nerve,  which 
is  the  second  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  is  a  compound 
nerve  having  the  power  of  both  motion  and  sensation.  It 
is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand  near  where  it  joins  the  wrist.  In  order  to  tako 
the  communication  through  this  mtdium,  you  must  take 
the  subject  hy  the  hand  with  the  palm  Upward,  and 
place  the  ball  of  your  thumb  in  the  centre  of  his  hand 
near  the  root  of  his  thumb,  and  give  a  laodeiato  biii 
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firm  pressuie  Ihe  istciu'ihing  iiituie  cf  the  imprt* 
Bion  can  only  Lc  tcinaled  by  the  result  pioiluceil  li 
ia  a  nerve  of  vcluntiry  motion  as  Vicli  as  sensation, 
and  therefote  belongs  to,  and  1  as  its  oiigin  m,  tho  ci-i- 
ebrum.  'Iiue,  bke  the  other  neivcs,  it  can  be  tiaced 
directly  no  faithci  than  tlie  •spinal  coid,  yet  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  ita  origin  to  be  m  tlic  cere 
brum,  because  that  is  the  oigan  of  all  voluntary  mo- 
tion, even  as  tbe  ceiebelhim  is  the  oigan  of  ^ll  invol- 
untary motion  Tlii=i  mode  (f  communn^ation  tians 
cends  all  othcis,  and  will  answLr  m  all  joi'.ible  c-ii>es, 
even  upon  peiSoiiB  tht  mo?t  difficult  to  contiol,  as  well 
as  upon  tlioie  ulio  aii,  the  moht  sensitive  and  imptcis- 
ible.  I  caie  not  bow  vou  obtain  the  communication 
with  an  individual — ^whether  it  be  withcut  contact,  or 
by  touching  any  part  of  the  body,  yet  the  communi- 
cation must  ultiaiately  be  est'ibliBbed  thiougli  tbe  Me- 
dian Nerve  as  the  centre  telegraphic  force  from  the 
organ  of  Individuality,  through  wbich  organ  all  ideaa 
and  all  impressions  are  transmitted  from  the  external 
world  to  the  mind,  and  through  that  same  organ  are 
transmitted  by  the  volitions  of  the  mind  to  the  different 
parts  of  tbe  body.  Even  if  the  communication  ia 
taken  by  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less communicated  by  sympathy  to  the  Median  Nerve, 
and  through  which  alone  the  communication  becomes 
perfect.  There  ia  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that  tha 
apiic,  the  auditory,  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  as  well 
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BiS  those  of  taste,  are  but  branches  of  the  same  com- 
mon nerve  by  which  impressions  or  ideas  are  transmit 
ted  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  Indivicluaiity. 
Tliose  whom  I  have  instructed,  will  please  to  remember 
this.  I  desire  you,  and  all,  in  order  to  exporiment 
with  power,  to  keep  up  a  pei'fect  uniformity  in  taking 
the  communication  through  tho  Median  Nerve,  and 
through  this  to  transmit  the  electric  current  to  the 
brain  and  electrify  the  body. 

I  am  aware  that  the  exact  location  of  this  nerve  ia 
somewhat  difficult  to  find,  unless  you  are  personally  in- 
Btracted.  If  you  succeed  in  closing  the  subject's  eyes 
by  the  above  mode,  you  may  then  reijueet  him  to  pnt 
his  hands  on  his  head,  or  in  any  other  position  you 
choose,  and  tell  him,  You  can  not  stir  them  /  In  case 
you  succeed,  request  him  to  be  seated,  and  tell  him, 
You  can  not  rise  !  If  you  are  successful  in  this,  re- 
quest him  to  put  bis  hands  in  motion,  and  tell  him, 
You  can  not  stop  them  J  If  you  succeed,  request  him 
to  walk  tho  floor,  and  tell  him.  You  can  not  cease 
wal/dng  /  And  so  you  may  continue  to  perform  ex- 
periments involving  muscular  motion  a.nd  paralysis  of 
any  kind  that  may  occur  to  your  mind,  till  you  can 
completely  control  him,  in  arresting  or  moving  a,ll  tho 
voluntary  parts  of  his  system.  When  this  is  accom. 
plisticd,  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  he  is  in 
the  electrical  state. 

You  may,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to  affect  him  any  fius 
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ther ;  and  aa  you  can  not  know  how  thia  matter  atania 
without  the  trial,  so  you  will  next  proceed  to  produce 
mental  impressions  by  operating  upon  his  mind  only. 
If  he  is  entirely  in  the  state,  you  can  make  him  see  that 
a  cane  is  a  living  snake  or  eel ;  that  a  hat  is  a  halibut 
or  flounder ;  a  handkerchief  is  a  bird,  child,  or  rabbit ; 
or  that  the  raoon  or  a  atar  falls  on  a  person  in  the 
audience,  and  seta  him  on  fire,  and  you  can  make  him 
haaten  to  extinguish  it.  You  can  make  Mm  see  a  river, 
and  on  it  a  steamboat  crowded  with  human  beings. 
You  can  make  him  see  the  boiler  burst,  and  the  boat 
blow  up,  with  his  father  or  mother,  brother  or  aister, 
or  wife  or  child  on  board.  You  can  lay  out  the  lifeless 
corpse  before  him  in  state,  cause  him  to  kneel  at  its 
side,  and  to  freely  shed  over  it  the  tears  of  affection 
and  bereavement  You  can  -suddenly  show  him  i  boy 
01  gul,  and  ho  sees  m  them  the  lost  fathei  oi  motln.r 
standing  befcie  him,  and  gives  tht  warm  embrace 
You  can  change  his  own  person  d  identitj,  lud  m^ike 
liim  hehcve  that  he  is  a  child  two  or  three  yeais  old, 
•jiid  inspire  hira  with  fcho  artless  feelings  of  that  age, 
01  that  he  is  an  aged  man,  or  even  a  we  m  in,  or  a  negro, 
or  some  icnoi^ned  statesman  or  heio.  You  em  change 
tiie  taste  of  w  atei  to  th  it  of  ^  ine^  ii ,  woi  mwc  od,  honey, 
or  ot  any  hquois  you  pleise  In  like  m inner  you  e  m 
operate  on  his  hearing  and  smelling,  as  well  a**  on  his 
Bight,  feelmg,  and  ta<(te  When  you  can  pioduce  such 
mental  hallucmaUona  aa  th^e  on  all  his  senses,  or 
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^ouisaniis  of  othci-E  t'nat  may  suggest  themselves  to 
your  mind,  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  convenieneOj  tliat 
he  is  in  the  psychological  state. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  my  remarks  to  that  chiss  of 
individuals  who  are  naturally  in  the  electro-psycho- 
logical state,  and  shown  you  clearly  how  a  communica- 
tion in  its  various  modes  may  he  taken,  so  as  to  suc- 
cessfully control  them  both  physically  and  mentally. 
The  average  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  naturally  in  the  psychological  state  is  about 
one  ill  twenty-five.  These  can  be  cured  of  any  func- 
tional diseases  with  which  they  may  be  assailed,  by 
simply  performing  upon  them  the  experiments  I  have 
just  named,  or  any  others  of  a  like  character.  And 
not  only  so,  hut  upon  such  any  surgical  operation  may 
be  performed  without  the  slightest  degree  of  pain,  and 
that,  too,  while  they  are  wide  awake,  and  in  perfect 
possession  of  all  their  reasoning  faculties.  But  while 
only  one  in  twenty-five  is  entirely  in  this  state,  and  nat- 
urally so,  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  one  in  twelve  who  ia 
partially  in  the  state,  and  on  wliom  experiments  can  be 
performed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  All  these,  in 
connection  with  those  on  whom  you  can  produce  no 
effect  whatever,  are  to  be  suhjected  to  a  process  to 
bring  them  into  the  electro-psychological  state,  and  we 
see,  too,  how  vastly  important  it  is  that  this,  if  possi- 
ble, should  be  done.  This,  indeed,  would  be  the  no- 
blest triumph  ever  achieved  by  man.     It  would  be  a 
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triumpli  oicr  disease  sind  pain,  and  prepare  the  hniuaa 
race  io  wenr  out  with  age. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  result,  I  know,  at  pres- 
ent, of  no  better  jirocess  than  the  following :  Take 
pure  ziuc  and  silver,  with  a  copper  wire,  as  a  coEductorj 
passed  through  the  zinc,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  silver.  For  convenience,  take  a  piece  of  zinc  the 
size  of  a  cent,  but  somewhat  thicker^  and  imbed  a  five- 
cent  piece  iu  its  centre,  and  pass  a  small  copper  wire, 
as  a  rivet,  through  both.  Place  this  coin  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  with  the  silver  side  up,  and  request  him 
to  bring  it  within  about  a  foot  of  his  eyes.  Let  him 
take  a  position,  either  sitting  or  standing,  which  he  eao 
retain  twenty  minutes  or  more,  without  any  motion  of 
his  feet,  hands,  lips,  head,  or  any  part  of  his  body. 
He  must  remain  motionless  as  a  statue,  except  the  nat. 
Ural  winking  of  the  eye.  His  mind  should  be  perfectly 
resigned  and  kept  entirely  passive  to  snrroHnding  im- 
pressions. The  eyes  should  be  placed  upon  the  coin 
as  though  they  were  riveted  there,  and  during  the  whole 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  they  should,  on  no  con-  ' 
sideration,  be  raised  to  look  at  any  person  or  object 
whatever,  and  the  fipectators  should  be  still  as  the 
grave.  If  the  eye3  have  a  tendency  to  close,  he  should 
not  strive  to  keep  them  open,  but  let  them  close.  Fol- 
low nature.  In  a  public  audience,  when  lecturing,  yo« 
should  seat,  if  possible,  a  class  of  thirty  personsp 
When  the  time  has  expired,  collect  your  coin  so  kb 
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relieve  the  class  from  their  wearisoine  position,  and 
then  try  each  individual,  always  taking  tlie  comm«ni- 
cation  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  proceed  to 
experiment  upon  them  the  same  as  you  do  upon  those 
who  are  naturally  in  the  state.  If  one  sitting  do  not 
bring  them  entirely  into  the  psychological  state,  then 
let  it  be  repeated  on  the  next  evening,  and  so  continue 
on  till  the  work  is  consiuninatcd.  All,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, can  be,  by  perseverance,  brought  into  this 
fitate.  Some  are  naturaliv  in  it — some  are  brought 
into  it  hv  one  sitting — some  by  two — some  by  thre& — 
and  some  may  lequu-e  i  hundred  sittings  of  half  an 
houi  each  befoie  they  cm  be  brought  to  the  participa- 
tion of  this  inestimable  blessing.  No  two  individuals 
vte  ilite  impiessible  in  iny  thing  whatever,  whether  it 
be  mental  effort,  moral  power  and  moral  suasion,  or 
ph)b»,al  enduiaiict  Hence  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, that  they  all  difler  from  each  other  as  to  nervous 
impi  essibihty  m  this  science,  and  that,  too,  in  the  samo 
ratio  as  they  may  diffei  m  their  phrenological  develop- 
munta  and  cei  ebral  e"^.citability.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
knuw  on  this  point  that  no  two  individuals  are  in  any 
respect  exactly  alike 

Havnig  described  the  electro-magnetic  coin  which  I 
conceive  to  I  e  the  b  st,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
prodic  the  le'^ult,  inl  having  directed  you  how  to  use 
itj  I  would  now  "TOpriie  jou,  that  this  state  may  be  in- 
duced by  othfr  substances  as  agents  in  nature.     It 
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may  be  induced  by  fixing  tlie  eyes  upon  a  piece  of  aiuc 
alonoj  and  observing  tlie  directions  already  given.  It 
raay  be  induced  by  a  pieoe  of  siiver,  (r  a  piece  of  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  or  any  other  metal.  It  may  be  induced 
liy  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  eubst-ance  in  nature, 
Or  it  may  be  done  by  a  mere  mental  abstraction,  ■with 
no  substance,  only  the  surrounding  elements.  But 
when  no  substance  is  used,  the  process  to  the  state  is 
slow  and  tedious.  Then,  again,  there  ie  every  possiblfl 
^rade  of  power  from  the  feeblest  substance  placed  in 
the  hand  up  to  the  galvanic  battery,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  the  coin  I  have  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
eonvenience  and  utility.  The  galvanic  battery  I  should 
prefer,  if  it  could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  be  ac- 
cessible to  all.  If  thirty  persona  should  join  hands, 
and  tho  two  individuals  at  the  extremes  of  the  line 
each  take  a  handle  of  a  galvamc  battery,  and  let  the 
current  be  so  graduated  as  to  be  but  faintly  fcltj  sjid  a 
greater  number  would  be  afiected  than  by  any  other 
agent  that  could  be  employed.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  same  stillness  of 
muscles,  the  same  fixed  position  of  the  eye  upon  some 
object  or  spot,  and  the  same  passivity  of  mind  are  to 
be  strictly  observed. 

The  query  may  now  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  class — -Why  should  all  substances  in  existence  haya 
a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  produce  this  state  1  1 
nnswev,  that  electr'icity  is  the  great  and  universal 
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»ger.fc  ordained  Ijy  tlie  Creiitor  :o  form,  to  transmute, 
or  to  deccmposB  all  substances  that  swarm  in  tlic  em- 
pire of  nature.  Hence  all  substancea  in  existence 
tlirow  off  a  never-ceasing  elect ro-atmospheric  emana- 
tion in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  otherwise  they  conld 
never  change.  And  these  emanations  by  their  impres- 
sions more  or  less  affect  all  human  beings  according  to 
the  relative  position  in  which  Ihey  may  be  placed  to 
receive  and  feel  the  force  of  such  impressions.  There- 
fore sleep  and  wakefulness,  health  and  sickness,  pwn 
and  ease,  and  all  the  various  sensations  and  changes  to 
widch  the  human  system  is  subject,  are  experienced . 
Hence  wlieii  we  fix  our  attention  upon  one  sabstajice, 
and  become  mentally  and  physically  passive  to  surround- 
ing impressiors,  we  render  ourselves,  by  this  volition, 
relatirely  negative,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  to  the^*- 
itive  force  of  tho  substance  with  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  drowsiness,  or  some  other  cerebral  change  or  phe- 
nomenon ensues,  because  by  passivity  the  electro-nerv- 
3US  fluid  is  supplied  through  the  lungs  and  stomach  for 
the  brain  more  freely  than  it  is  tbrown  off.  But  when 
we  resume  the  activity  of  our  mental  and  physical 
energies,  we,  by  this  volition  and  action,  become  rela- 
lively  positive  to  tlie  surrounding  impressions  of  all 
substances  in  nature,  and  wakefulness,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant delights,  is  tUe  result,  because  by  mental  and 
muscular  action  we  throw  off  from  the  brain  the  ^lectro- 
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nervous  fluid  more  rapicHy  thau  it  is  supplietl  tliroagh 
the  laugs  and  stomach. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the  subject  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  uniform- 
ity of  procedure  in  the  use  of  a  Kubstance  to  be  placed 
in  the  hand,  I  desire  you  to  insist  upon  tbe  electro- 
magnetic coin  aa  being  alone  sufficient,  under  the  direc- 
tions given,  to  induce  the  state.  And  I  desire  you  to 
insist  that  the  pressure  on  the  Median  Neeve  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  a  communication  between  the 
operator  and  the  subject  to  perform  all  the  experiments, 
botli  electrical  and  psychological,  that  tliia  science  niay 
involve.  Indeed,  all  substances,  eo  far  as  their  electro- 
emanating  power  extends,  produce  the  same  effect  in 
degree  as  the  coin  I  recommend.  Hence,  strictly  and 
philosophically  speaking,  the  electro-magnetic  coin,  as 
tbe  true  mode  of  inducing  the  state,  is  all  in  all.  And  as 
all  possible  modes  of  obtarmng  communication,  whethei 
by  contact  or  otherwise,  must  meet  in  the  organ  of  In- 
dividuality, through  TThich  all  impressions  arc  trans- 
mitted to  the  mind,  and  from  the  mind,  tlirough  that 
same  organ,  to  all  the  voluntary  parts  of  the  body,  so 
there  is  strictly  and  philosophically  speaking  but  one 
mode  of  taking  communication,  and  hence  the  Medean 
Neute  is  all  in  all.  If,  however,  you  could  remember 
the  exposition  1  have  given  you  on  tbia  intricate  and 
iaieresting  subject,  you  would  then  find  no  difficulty  in 
deferding  yoavself  against  ths  assaults  of  skeptical 
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men.  But  as  it  is,  1  must  leave  you  with  tho  two  sim 
pie  forma  I  recommend — the  Electro-magnetic  Coih 
und  the  Median  Nerve. 

Aa  the  general  pointa  of  the  subject  are  noir  dis- 
tinctly before  you,  I  would  nest  state,  that  we  divide 
this  science,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  into  five 
PLANS.  The  first  three  regard  the  mediums  through 
which  persons  aro  hrougltt  into  the  elcctro-psycholcg- 
ical  state.  "^Hha  first  is  through  Mesmerism.  Hence 
you  will  call  Mesmerism  plan  number  one.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  which  we  detect 
those  who  are  naturally  in  the  electro -psyehologica. 
state.  This  you  will  call  plan  number  two.  The 
third  is  the  coin  by  which  others  are  to  bo  brought  into 
this  state.  The  coin  you  will  therefore  call  plan  num- 
ber three,  TXi^  fourth  involves  all  the  experiments; 
whether  electrical  or  psychological,  as  a  sanative 
agent,  by  which  those  who  are  already  in  this  state  are 
to  be  relieved  of  pain,  cured  of  disease,  or  prepared 
for  any  surgical  operation  without  snffering.  This  you 
will  call  plan  number  four.  And  the  fifths  in  onler 
to  cure  the  diseases  of  those  who  are  not  in  the  state, 
involves  the  application  of  physical  impressions  iipoD 
their  bodies,  and  the  administering  of  reme'lks,  whether 
externally  or  internally  applied.  This  you  will  call 
plan  NUMBER  five.  On  each  of  these  fire  plans  i 
now  proceed  to  impai-t  all  the  neeessarj  mformatioil; 
and  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  mann(;r  as  possible. 
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Ill  regard  to  Mesmerism,  which  is  plan  number  one, 
[  would  say.  that  if  you  desire  to  mesmerize  a  person, 
who  has  never  been  put  into  the  state,  nor  in  the  least 
ftffeetedj  I  know  of  no  better  mode  than  to  seat  him  in 
nn  easy  posture,  anil  request  him  to  be  calm  and  re- 
signed. Take  him  by  both  hands,  or  else  hy  one  hand 
and  place  your  other  gently  on  his  forehead.  But  with 
whatever  part  of  his  body  you  may  choose  to  come  in 
contact,  be  sure  to  always  touch  two  points,  answering 
to  the  positive  and  negative  forces.  Having  taken  him 
by  both  hands,  fix  your  eyes  firmly  upon  bis,  and,  if 
possible,  iet  him  contentedly  and  steadily  look  you  in 
the  face.  Remain  in  this  position  till  his  eyes  close. 
Then  place  both  your  hands  on  liis  head,  gently  pa.sa 
them  to  his  shoulders,  down  the  arms,  and  off  at  the  enda 
of  his  fingers.  Throw  your  hands  outward  as  you  re- 
turn them  to  his  head,  and  continue  these  passes  till 
he  can  hear  no  voice  but  yours.  He  is  then  entirely  in 
the  mesmeric  state. 

The  reason  why  I  desiro  you  to  throw  your  hands 
outward  on  returning  them  to  his  head  when  making 
the  passes  is,  to  avoid  waking  him  by  passing  them  up- 
ward in  front  and  near  to  his  body.  It  js  a  well-known 
fact,  that  by  the  downward  passes  of  an  el eCtro -magnet, 
attached  to  a  galvanic  battery,  the  steel  magnet  becomes 
instantly  charged  so  as  to  lift  a  pound  of  iron.  But 
by  the  upward  passes  it  becomes  instantly  demagnet- 
ise so  that  it  will  lift  nothing.     By  the  downward 
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[laases  I  mean  from  the  bow  or  centre  of  the  magnet  to 
tho  extremities,  and  by  upward  passes  I  mean  tho 
reverse,  regardSeas  -of  the  position  in  which  the  magnet 
may  be  iield,  Tho  same  applies  to  the  human  being 
when  hia  mind  is  left  uninfluenced.  But  if  you  apprise 
the  subject  when  in  the  magnetic  state,  that  the  uuward 
passes  will  not  awake  him,  then  by  tho  force  of  his  own 
mind  he  can  retain  his  condition,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
passes  you  may  make.  The  mind,  when  in'  the  mes. 
merio  state,  has  tho  power  of  appropriating  electri- 
city or  magnetism  to  itself,  or  of  rejecting  it,  at 
pleasure. 

In  ease,  however,  that  tbe  person  whom  you  seat  to 
be  mesmeriEed  is  not  affected,  and  feels  no  inclination 
whatever  to  close  his  eyes  after  flfteen  or  twenty  min 
ntes'  trial,  you  will  still  proceed,  as  directed,  to  make 
the  passes,  and  continue  them  also  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Then  take  him  again  by  the  hands,  as  at 
first,  and  continue  this  position  about  the  same  length 
of  time,  then  resume  the  passes,  as  before  directed, 
and  continue  these  two  modes  of  operation  alternately 
till  about  an  hour  is*  consumed  at  a  sitting.  Before 
you  leave  him,  reverse  the  passes  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  or  eo,  as  though  waking  iiim  up,  even  though 
you  see  no  visible  effect  produced.  On  the  next  day, 
give  him  another  sitting  of  an  hoar;  and  so  on,  daj 
after  day,  till  you  get  him  into  tbe  mesmeric  state, 
Rnmcmber,  that  all  the  influence  you  produce  upon  hiui 
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at  one  fcitting  lowevei  minuto  oi  HDjeiui  tiblc  it  maj 
be,  he  fulij  retains  to  all  sab^iequent  daily  sittings 

When  a  poison  la  m  the  mesmeric  btate,  nhettior 
put  theie  by  yourself  or  by  some  other  one,  tike  the 
oommiinication  by  numbi.r  two  and  awike  him  by  tho 
Upwiid  passes ,  01  else  do  it  bj  an  imjieasion,  as  iol- 
lows  Tell  lim,  "  I  will  count  thrpe,  and  at  the  •*dtae 
instant  I  say  three  I  will  sla[  my  hand'!  togothci,  and 
jou  ■will  be  wide  ai\ak(  and  m  your  peifect  senbes 
Are  you  ready  I"  If  ho  answer  m  the  afiirma.tive, 
you  will  proceed  to  count — "  One,  two,  THREE!" 
The  word  ihree  should  be  spoken  suddenly,  and  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  and  at  tho  same  instant  the  palms  of 
the  hands  should  be  smitten  together.  This  will  in- 
stantly awake  him.  Those  who  are  thus  aro^ised  from 
mesmeric  slumber  to  wakefulness  arc,  with  fe*'  excep- 
tions, in  the  electro-psychological  state,  and  you  can 
immediately  proceed  to  experiment  upon  them.  Here, 
then,  is  an  individual  who  was  brought  into  this  state 
through  NUMBEa  one,  and  he  stands  in  a  negative  re- 
lation to  you  as  it  regards  the  doctrine  of  impressions, 
and  hia  body  is  principally  charged  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, which  ia  from  the  earth,  and  which  alone  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  successfully  Mntrolled.  ' 

Having  given  you  all  the  necessary  directions  how  ta 
mesmerize,  and  how  to  bring  a  person  into  the  electro- 
psychological  state  through  number  one,  and  shown 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  you  as  the  operator, 
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t  now  proceed  to  instruct  yon  in  relation  to  NUMBen 
TWO.  This  can  be  done  in  a  very  few  words,  aa  it  haa 
been  tilreody  pvetty  fully  noticed.  In  the  first  place, 
you  may  go  into  a  public  audience,  or  among  your  social 
friends,  and  take  one  individual  after  another  by  the 
hand,  press  the  Median  Nerv  e,  as  I  have  directed,  and 
if  you  succeed  in  controlling  some  one,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  then  such  individual  is  recognized  as  in 
the  electro-psychological  state  through  number  two. 
Though  this  person  iias  never  been  mesmerized,  nor 
operated  upon,  yet  he  is  found  to  be  naturally  in  the 
same  state,  through  number  two,  as  is'the  individual 
who  was  brought  into  it  through  numbee  one.  Seat 
them  side  by  side,  and  they  both  fee!  the  same  nervous 
sympathy  toward  each  other,  are  both  charged  w^ith  the 
same  negative  electricity,  and  both  stand  in  a  negative 
relation  to  you  as  it  regards  the  doctrine  of  impressions. 
Take  mumber  three,  which  is  the  electro-magnetic 
coin,  and  place  it  in  the  hand  of  an  individual  whom 
you  can  not  affect,  as  you  did  either  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned, and  subject  him  to  the  process  of  looking  at  it 
as  T  have  directed.  When  the  time  of  the  sitting  has 
expired,  take  the  usual  communication,  nitmber  tv/o, 
and  in  case  you  can  control  him,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  ho  is  recognized  as  brought  into  the  electro- 
psychological  state  through  nttmber  three.  Here, 
then,  are  three  individuals  in  the  same  state  of  nerv- 
ous impressibility,  charged  with  the  same  negative 
10* 
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electricity,  stand  in  tho  aamo  negative  relation  to  yoo, 
as  it  regajds  the  doctriuc  of  impressions,  and  by  tlie 
same  impression,  tliey  can  all  bo  controlled,  collectively 
or  separately.  They  are  all  in  fhe  electro-psychologi - 
oal  state,  bnt  were  brought  there  through  three  differ- 
ent plans.  But  by  whatever  means  individuals  may  be 
brought  into  this  state,  yet  bear  in  mind,  that  through 
HDMBEB  TWO,  either  with  or  without  contact,  you  take 
the  communication,  which  is  the  secret,  invisible,  and 
subtile  link  of  controlling  power,  and  without  which  no 
effect  whatever  can  be  produced.  Every  principle  of 
philosophy  is  based  upon  cause,  mediuin,  and  effecl 
Even  the  Creator  himself,  were  he  completely  isolated 
from  this  globe,  could  produce  no  possible  effect  upon 
it,  nor  upon  the  inhabitants  of  its  surface,  because  there 
would  be,  in  such  case,  no  medium  of  communicatioG 
by  which  he  could  come  in  contact  with  it,  or  in  the 
least  affect  its  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Touch 
what  nerve  you  please,  or  obtain  the  communication^ 
with  or  without  contact,  as  you  may — I  care  not  how, 
yet  it  must  he  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the 
Meoian  Nebve  to  the  organ  of  Individuality,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mind.  Even  if  you  press  the  ulnar  nerve 
yet  it  must  be  by  sympathy  communicated  from  this  tc 
the  Median  Nerve,  which  is  much  larger,  runs  paral- 
lel along  the  arm  with,  it  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  from 
thence  th(y  both  unquestionably  pass  to  the  organ  of 
[iidividiial  ty  in  the  cer'^brum.     They  are  both  ciin- 
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pound  nerves,  liy  ivliick  wo  mean,  that  they  are  hoth 
susceptible  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation,  being 
connected  with  the  mind  as  its  agents  to  transmit  tho 
electro-nervous  fluid  to  and  from  it,  and  through  vilich 
it  holds  a  correspondence  with  the  external  workl. 
Through  this  it  receives  by  impressions  its  messages, 
and  tlirough  this  hy  impressions  it  returns  its  answers. 
To  take  the  communication,  therefore,  by  acting  directly 
upon  the  Median  Nerve  is  far  preferable  to  any  other 
mode,  and  particularly  so  upon  persons  who  are  not 
veiy  sensitive  or  impressible.  The  more  remote  we 
take  our  communication  from  this  nerve,  the  longer  wo 
must  labor  to  get  control,  and  perhaps  often  fad,  and 
the  more  feeble  will  be  our  action  and  impression  in 
producing  any  interesting,  brilliant,  and  startling  ex- 
periments. The  next' best  mode  to  get  a  communica- 
tion is,  as  I  have  uniformly  taught,  through  the  ulnar 
nervb;,  and  is  the  best  mode  to  conceal  the  secret  from 
others. 

I  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  first  three  flams, 
through  which  individuals  may  be  brought  into  the  psy- 
chological state,  and  the  subtile  medium  of  communica- 
tion through  which  they  may  be  controlled  by  mental 
impressions.  In  regard  to  plan  bumbeb  four  I  would 
remark,  that  as  it  involves  ail  the  experiments,  both 
electrical  and  psychological,  and  as  1  have  already  suffi- 
ciently noticed  tliese  in  giving  directions  how  to  perform 
them,  so  this  part  of  my  subject  has  been  anticipatefi, 
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and  is  fully  before  you.  Permit  me,  however,  to  re- 
mark, that  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  know  why  these 
experiments  are  conducive  to  health,  and  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  perform  an  operation  without  pain,  when  the 
patient  is  ^vide  awake  and  in  his  perfect  senses.  These 
iwo  points  I  will  bow  philosophically  explain. 

Why  the  experiments,  when  properly  conducted,  are 
conducive  to  health,  is  because  the  mind,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  electricity  of  tbe  nerves,  moves  it  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  impression  which  the  operator 
makes  on  the  patient,  and  sends  it  to  that  part  of  the 
system  to  which  the  patient's  attention  is  directed. 
Under  its  energy  the  limbs  are  paralyzed,  so  that  the 
enbject,  by  all  his  exertions,  is  una.blo  to  walk,  nor 
when  walking  is  he  able  to  stop,  and  when  seated  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  rise.  His  arms,  in  an  instant,  are 
paralyzed,  so  that  he  can  not  move  them,  or  they  are  set  in 
motion,  and  he  has  no  power  to  stop  them.  By  a  men- 
tal impression  he  is  made  to  see  his  clothes  on  fire, 
or  the  house  falling,  and  his  limbs  crushed  to  pieces. 
Or  he  is  made  to  see  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  huge  serpent 
close  in  pursuit  to  devour  bim.  Or,  at  pleasure,  he  may 
be  wrought  up  to  the  most  supreme  ecstasy  of  joy  ana 
delight,  or  be  made  to  feel,  in  the  extreme,  any  othei 
emotion  or  passion  of  the  soul.  These  various  impres- 
sions  throw  the  electricity  of  the  nerves  to  every  part 
of  the  system  with  such  power  as  to  burst  tbrough  all 
fiinetional  obstructions,  equalize  the  nervous  forcCi  and 
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also  the  circuktion  of  the  blood,  and  thus  remove  dis- 
ease aad  still  paiu.  It  is  a  weil-known  fact  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  that  such  supreme  and  sudden  excite- 
ments have  often  cured  rheumatism,  and  made  even  the 
lame  walk. 

On  plan  ntjmbee  rivE,  which  involves  the  cure  of 
persons  who  are  not  in  this  state,  I  can  say  but  little. 
It  embraces  physical  action  upon  their  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  impressions  upon 
their  minds  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  them.  It 
involves  external  applications  or  internal  remedies,  as 
the  case  may  require.  In  a  word,  it  involves  the  excel- 
lences of  al!  medical  systems  in  being,  and  sums  theca 
all  up  in  the  supreme  beauties  of  one  bright  and  glo- 
rious sj^tem,  and  that  system  is  Eleotro-Curapathy. 
I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  point  I  prom- 
ised to  notice. 

The  true  philosophical  cause,  why  a  tooth  can  be  ex- 
tracted, or  a  surgical  operation  performed,  without  pain, 
is,  that  all  feeling  or  sensation  is  in  the  mind,  which 
holds  its  residence  in  the  brain,  and  which,  as  a  living 
being  of  immortal  form,  has  its  spiritual  hands,  feet, 
and  organs  corresponding  to  those  of  the  body.  In. 
deed,  the  body,  in  al!  its  complicated  organism,  is  but 
B  visible  daguerreotyiie  picture  of  the  invisible  spirit 
in  the  brain,  and  from  which  it  has  drawn  all  its  linea 
meitts  of  form.  Strictly  speaking,  the  body  itself  ha3 
iio  feeling-     If  j('U  touch,  for  instance,  the  point  of  a 
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Decdlc  to  tlio  forefinger,  it  iiTitates  some  minute  liranol:! 
of  a  ner\'e  of  sensation.  This  iiiitatioo  dLsturba  the 
electricity  of  the  nerve  that  serves  as  a  telegraph  wire 
along  which  the  disturbed  electricity  passes,  and  a 
shock  is  produced  upon  the  identical  correspondent  spot 
of  the  forefinger  of  the  spirit,  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
its  own  beautiful  movements  in  its  spiritual  sphere,  and 
this  impression  produces  pain. 

Ifj  then,  the  communication  between  the  mind  and 
the  electricity  of  the  nerve  to  which  you  touched  the 
needle  could  be  cut  off — if  the  telegraph  wire  should  be 
HO  impaired,  that  the  electricity  could  not  pass  to  the 
mind  to  shock  it,  then  no  pain  could  be  felt.  This  ia 
always  the  case  in  palsy,  when  the  nerves  of  sensation 
are  paralyzed.  Amputation  could  then  be  performed 
without  pain.  Now,  excitement  will  cause  the  same 
insensibility  to  suffering  and  pain,  if  the  impression  be 
BufSciently  great  to  produce  it.  This  is  evident,  be- 
cause as  there  is,  in  the  human  system,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  feeling,  therefore  in  the  same  ratio  that  you 
excite  one  part  to  sensibility  the  other  parts  are  so  far 
robbed  The  following  anecdote  related  to  me  of  Henry 
Clay  will  illus'iate  this       It  is  as  follows  : 

A  gentleman  on  the  floor  in  Congress,  in  his  speech; 
made  a  bover"  pci  tonal  attick  on  Henry  Clay.  Mr,  Clay 
was,  at  the  time,  very  much  indisposed,  and  considered 
unable  to  speak.  He  whispered  to  the  gentleman  who  sat 
aext  to  him,  and  said,  I  must  answer  him,  but  beg  of  you 
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not  to  let  me  speak  over  half  an  hour.  He  commenced, 
and  was  soon  on  wing — soaring,  and  uniting  the  lan- 
guage of  earth  and  heaven  in  his  defense,  till  every 
period  seemed  to  shake  the  universe.  He  was  aroused 
— was  excited— his  brain  stirred  proudly.  His  half 
hour  expired,  and  the  gentleman  pulled  his  coat,  bat 
Clay  paid  no  attention  to  the  signal.  He  kicked  hia 
limbs,  but  it  made  no  impression.  He  run  a  pin  sev- 
eral times  half  its  length  into  the  calf  of  his  leg.  Clay 
heeded  it  not,  spoke  two  hours,  sunk  exhausted  into  hia 
seat,  and  upbraided  the  sentinel  for  not  stopping  him  ! 
He  had  felt  nothing.  Excitement  called  the  electricity 
of  his  system  to  his  brain,  and  he  threw  it  off  by  men- 
tal effort.  In  the  same  degree  that  sensation  was  called 
to  his  brain  the  limbs  wore  robbed. 

Dr.  Channing,  in  hia  sermon  on  the  burning  of  the 
steamboat  Lexington,  when  so  many  lives  were  lost, 
most  eloquently  explains  this  very  point.     He  says  : 

"  We  are  created  with  a  susceptibility  of  pain,  and 
severe  pain.  This  is  a  part  of  o«r  nature,  as  truly  as 
our  susceptibility  of  enjoyment.  God  has  implanted  it, 
and  has  thus  opened  in  the  very  centre  of  our  being  a 
fountain  of  suffering.  We  carry  it  within  us,  and  can 
no  more  escape  it  than  we  can  our  power  of  thoaght. 
We  are  apt  to  throw  our  pains  on  outward  things  aa 
their  causes  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea,  the  sword,  or  hii- 
mar.  enmity,  which  gives  us  pain.  But  there  is  no 
pain  in  the  Sie  or  the  sword,  which  passea  thence  into 
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our  uU  1  he  ^  ^i  i  begins  and  ends  in  t)  e  soul  itself, 
Outwaid  tiling  are  only  the  occasions  Even  the  body 
has  no  pain  in  it,  which  it  infuses  into  the  mind  Of 
Itself  it  is  incapable  of  suffeimg  This  hand  may  be 
Clacked,  crushed  m  the  nek  uf  tl  e  n  quisitoi,  iJid  tliat 
burnt  m  a  slow  file  ,  but  in  thc^e  cases  it  i'<  not  the 
iibies,  the  blooi  vessels,  the  bones  of  the  hand  wiiich 
endure  pa  n  These  are  meiely  connected,  by  the  will 
of  the  Creator,  with  the  spiings  of  pam  in  the  eoul 
Hi,ie,  here  is  the  only  origin  and  «eat  of  suffeimg  If 
Gol  so  willed,  the  gashing  of  the  flush  with  a  kiiife, 
the  piucmg  of  the  heait  with  a  dig^  i,  might  be  the 
occasion  ot  exquisite  delight  \\  e  know  thit,  in  the 
htat  of  battle,  a  wound  is  net  felt,  in  I  tl  at  mi^n,  dying 
for  their  faith  by  instrumtnts  of  tortuie,  hasc  c\[  ired 
With  timmph  on  fc!  eir  lips  In  thi.'ie  casLS,  the  oiling 
of  suffeimg  in  the  mind  i'>  not  touched  by  the  laceri 
tiona  of  the  budy,  in  consequence  of  the  absoibmg 
action  of  other  piinciples  of  the  soul  All  suffering  is 
to  Le  traced  to  the  susceptibility,  the  capacity  of  [lain, 
which  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  which  the  Creator  hai< 
implanted  ineradicably  within  us." 

I  close  by  remarking,  that  as  the  science  of  Eleutri- 
eal  Psyehology  ie  the  doctrine  of  supreme  impreeebna, 
BO  you  will  reailily  perceive  why  a  H  irglcal  operation  nwi 
be  performed  without  pain. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

[The  fulloniug  Lecture  upon  tlieBcience  of  G enetolog v,  wMeh 
B  as  then  called  Natalologit,  was  delivered,  hy  request,  to  tie  La- 
dies of  Ti-oj,  N.  i',,  in  tlie  Morria  Place  Hall,  in  Februaa-y,  1844. 
And,  HE  it  beloDgs  to  the  subject  of  Electrical  Psjehologj  ami  the 
great  doctrine  of  impressionB  that  this  KOionoe  iuyolses,  it  ia  hera 
inserted  iu  its  appropriate  place.  The  Author  has  generally  da- 
Uvered  it  as  the  loat  lecture  of  the  course,  to  his  priyate  olasaes, 
when  giying  them  iastniotions  in  Eluctrical  Psychology.] 

Ladies  : 

The  purpose  for  which  we  are  now  assembled  is  to 
take  into  consideration  the  science  of  Genetology  or 
Human  Beauty,  as  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  im- 
pressions. I  contend  that  the  human  species  can  be 
gradually  improved  through  the  harmonious  operation 
of  mental  impressions,  exercised  by  the  mother,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  born  into  existence 
with  just  such  lineaments  of  form  as  we  may  choose. 
This  is  no  idle  dream — no  infatuation  of  a  disturbed 
brain,  but  sober  reality.  Human  Beauty  has  been,  in 
all  ages,  admired,  praised,  loved,  and  desired  by  the 
millions  of  our  race.  Its  charms  have,  been  sung  by 
she  poet  in  thoughts  that  burn  ;  have  taxed  the  finest 
(viiceptiona  of  the  artist  and  the  sculptor,  and  havi 
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been  n~iade  to  breathe  upon  the  canvas,  and  to  apoak 
in  tliG  marble.  The  charms  of  Beauty  Iiave  been 
dwelt  upon,  ani  painted  by  the  eloquent  oi^tur,  and 
have  moved  the  heaits  of  all  humiti  LiLd.  AU  know 
and  feel  the  power  of  BLiitty,  and  aidtnilT  Covet  the 
gem. 

The  subject  now  to  be  considered  i3,  whether, 
through  the  power  of  the  mental  impie&sions  of  the 
mother,  her  unborn  child,  duimg  the  peiiod  from  con- 
ception to  birth,  can  be  moulded  into  beauty,  and  bom 
into  existence  with  those  admirable  lineaments  of  form 
that  so  much  delight  the  beholder.  To  the  candid 
consideration  of  this  interesting  subject  I  new  invite 
attention. 

That  the  mother  can  greatly  aSect  her  unborn  child 
13  unquestionably  true.  No  one  will  deny,  that  by 
some  sudden  impulse  of  mind — such  as  extreme  fear 
or  joy,  she  has  often  prodaced  abortion,  or  else  greatly 
injured  her  offspring.  I  know  of  one  well -authenti- 
cated case,  where  the  mother  was  extremely  terrifiecl 
at  a  young  cub  when  she  was  about  three  months  en-, 
ciente.  It  was  her  twelfth  child,  and  was  born  an 
idiot,  while  her  other  eleven  children  were  intelligent 
and  active.  It  was  a  boy.  He  lived  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  many  actions  peculiar  to  the 
bear.  There  are  instances,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
where  human  beings  have  not  only  acted  like,  but  even 
seeembled,  some   speuiea   of  the  brute  or  bird  rapfii 
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And  as  the  uniform  testimony  of  mothers  is,  that  they 
were  frightened  during  pregnancy  by  the  creatuie  to 
which  the  offspring  was  likened,  so  no  other  satisfactory 
cause  ever  has  been  assigned  for  the  effect  produced. 

A  wealthy  lady,  in  Boston,  was  frightened  by  a  par- 
rot. Her  daughter,  now  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  is 
a  mediocre,  and  her  voice  and  manner  of  speaking  re- 
semble those  of  this  bird.  A  lady  of  my  acc[naint- 
ance,  on  seeing  the  head  of  her  cosset  lamb  suddenly 
crushed,  brought  forth  a  son,  about  six  months  after 
this  occurrence,  whose  temples  were  much  pressed  in, 
and  the  forehead  protruded  as  did  that  of  the  injured 
lamb,  yet  his  intellect  was  not  in  the  least  impaired. 
A  singular  circumstance  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in 
Bunkum  County,  N.  C.  A  girl  was  there  exhibited, 
who  was  born  with  only  one  leg  and  one  arm.  A  lady 
who  was  about- two  months  advanced  in  her  time,  had 
a  strong  desire  to  see  this  girl.  Her  curiosity  being 
great,  she  examined  the  deformed  object  with  long  and 
unwearied  attention.  Her  friends  had  to  force  her, 
as  it  were,  from  the  exhibition.  She  went  home,  bat 
*iie  image  of  the  unfortunate  girl  was  but  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  her  mind  to  be  forgotten.  She  con- 
versed about  it  by  day,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  her 
dreams  by  night.  She  at  length  got  an  impression 
that  her  child  would  be  horn  like  the  object  that 
hMiated  her  biatn.     Her  time  of  delivery  came,  aii4 
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her  fears  were  realized.  She  brought  forth  u  daugh 
ter  with  only  one  leg  and  one  arm ! 

How  often  it  has  occurred,  where  a  lady  h4a  had  q 
strong  desire,  or  longing  for  wine,  that  she  has  com- 
municated the  color  of  the  liquor  by  impression  to  her 
child.  In  like  manner,  through  strong  mental  impres- 
sions, she  has  stamped  upon  the  unborn  child  a  straw- 
berry, blackberry,  grape,  or  any  frait  for  which  she 
had  an  ardent  longing,  and  made  it  perfect  both  as  it 
regards  its  color  and  shape.  Endless  instances  of  this 
character  can  be  produced,  and  also  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  mother  that  she  had  a  longing  desire  for 
what  appears  upon  the  child.  Against  this,  the  argu- 
ments and  objections  of  some  medical  writers  and  their 
adherents  are  of  no  weight,  aa  they  are  evidently  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  electrical  philosophy  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  mental  impression,  or  longing  of  the  moth- 
er must,  however,  far  exceed  her  usual  impressions  Id 
order  to  produce  this  result  upon  her  offspring. 

I  am  not  arguing  any  now  trath,  nor  the  diaeovory  o( 
anynewprinciple  of  action,  but  what  has  been  known  from 
the  earliest  of  human  records.  The  Bible  history  admits 
the  principle  even  in  its  application  to  the  brute  race. 
Laban  deceived  Jacob  by  giving  to  him  Leah  for  a  wife 
instead  of  Rachel,  for  whom  he  had  served  him  seven 
years,  by  tending  his  flocks.  He  then  proposed,  that  he 
should  servo  him  seven  years  more  for  Rachel.  Ta 
pacifr  Jacob,  Labau  offered  him  what  he  supposed  to  be 
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ft  poor  chance  for  vigcs.  He  told  him,  that  all  the 
speckled  cattle  should  he  his.  But  Jacob  resorted  to 
a,  plan  by  which  he  sufficiently  punished  the  selfish 
spirit  of  Laban.  He  put  speckled  rods  at  the  bottom 
of  the  watering  troughs.  Ho  kept  the  male  and  femala 
cattle  apart.  There  is  no  question,  that  he  allowed  tlm 
males  to  have  free  access  to  water,  but  kept  the  fe- 
males away  till  they  were  very  thirsty,  even  bellowing 
and  bleating  foi  water.  In  tins  condition  he  allowed 
them  to  mingle  only  at  the  tioughfa.  And  as  water  is 
eoloilet,a,  nothing  but  the  speckled  rods  could  be  seen 
by  the  thir-:tv  and  dunking  females,  and  under  this 
Btiocg  impiession  they  conceued.  But  this  is  not  all- 
Jacob  undei  stood  his  subject  sufficiently  well  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  again  the  next  day,  and  keep  up  the 
female  heid  till  the  same  great  thiist  returned.  This 
would  bung  to  their  minds  what  seemed  to  them  & 
speckled  fluid,  and  to  those  already  conceived  the  im- 
pression would  continue  to  deepen.  True,  Laban  re- 
peatedly changed  the  wages  even  up  to  ten  times  ;  but 
.  tins  was  of  no  avail,  because  Jacob  as  often  changed 
the  scene  of  action  by  preparing  the  canses  that  must 
philosophically  produce  their  corresponding  results  in 
the  animal  economy.  Hence  I  again  assert  that  I  am 
not  arguing  any  new  principle  of  action.  I  claim  no 
such  discovery,  but  merely  claim  the  discovery  of  it3 
philosophy,  and  of  having  reduced  it  to  a  system  capa- 
ble of  imprnving  and  ennobling  our  race. 
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Such  are  its  facts,  and  T  now  turn  to  its  philosophy. 
Gold  c:m  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  A  five-doUair 
gold  piece  thrown  into  this  liquid  dissolves  and  soon 
disappears,  only  aa  the  whole  liquid  assumes  the  color 
of  the  gold.  Let  this  liquid  be  properly  prepared,  and 
3ip  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  into 
it.  In  this  liquid  yon  may  then  immerse  any  metallic 
article  you  please.  Take,  for  instance,  a  silver  watch- 
case  with  your  own  name  engraved  upon  it,  and  many 
curiously  wrought  characters  and  devices ;  immerse 
this  in  the  liquid,  and  the  positive  and  negative  forces 
of  galvanic  action  passing  from  the  battery  through 
these  two  wires  into  the  solution  will  seize  the  incon- 
ceivably fine  particles  of  gold  and  lay  them  upon  the 
watch-case  as  solid  as  though  they  had  been  melted 
there.  You  may  continue  this  process  until  every  par- 
nele  of  the  half-eagle  shall  be  placed  upon  the  watch- 
ease,  and  yot  the  perfect  identity  of  your  name,  and 
all  the  marks  and  characters  engraved  upon  it,  will  ha 
retained.  This  is  called  galvanizing  metals.  A  second 
copper  hank-plate  can  be  made  from  the  original  by 
galvanism,  so  that  every  letter  and  mark  shall  be  exact, 
and  the  plate  be  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  original. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  through  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive forces  of  galvanismj  which  is  but  one  form  of  elec- 
tricity, a  perfect  identity  is  preserved. 

We  will  now  apply  this  great  principle  to  the  arga- 
BUDt  under  consideration.     The  monthly  evocuatioas 
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a'  ttit  t  male  are  i  m  iveisdl  --clvcnt  in  winch  are  in- 
volved exai^t  1  uportions  of  all  the  constituent  elements 
of  her  body  Ihis  ledundtncy  is  given  hpi  by  the 
Creator  for  the  piopagatioti  of  hei  r-M,e  Aft  soon  as 
she  conceives,  the  womb  closes  up,  and  this  same  re 
dundant  compnund  ot  1  ci  being  is  secieted  in  the 
woinl ,  IS  the  flnid  m  ivhich  the  foetus  is  immersed  and 
B%yims,  inl  is  the  raw  mateiiil  out  of  which  its  body 
is  to  be  manufactured  And  whilo  I  am  upon  this 
pointj  permit  me  tu  remaik,  that  as  soon  as  the  child 
la  born  this  same  redundant  substance  is  earned  through 
the  lacteal  eecietions  and  inanuiactui ed  into  noutj-jh 
inent  which  tlio  infant  dia'KS  fiom  its  mothei's  bosom 
Hence  the  meases  aie  the  prei,aied  inbstanee  to  pro- 
duce the  child's  body  m  the  womb,  and  to  sustain  it  at 
the  breast 

Ihioagh  the  galvanic  action  of  the  positive  and  neg- 
Qtno  forces  of  hLi  involuntary  neives  the  foetus  la 
formed  llicse  fotces  seize  the  clcmcntaiy  particlea 
of  tins  solution,  and  convey  thtm  to  the  conception, 
whiub  IS  the  nebulo  centre  or  nuckus  to  which  they  all 
tend,  similai  to  tht  f  trtiJes  of  gold  in  solution  to  the 
watch  case  Hence  if  a  woman  were  to  conceive  while 
wrapped  in  total  daikness,  and  nevei  see  the  man  by 
whom  she  conceived,  noi  get  the  most  distant  impies 
sion  of  bis  imige,  and  could  she,  at  the  moment  of 
oonception,  be  consigned  to  a  sleep  of  pioFounl  insen 
flibihty  till  the  time  of  her  deliveiy  came,  abe  would 
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unquestionably  bring  forth  an  offspring  exactly  ia  her 
own  image.  It  would  be  as  perfect  a  fac-simile  of  her 
own  organism,  form,  and  features  as  the  second  bank- 
plato  was  of  the  first  from  which  by  galvanic  action  it 
was  produced.  But  while  the  galvanic  powers  of  hei 
involuntary  nerves,  through  the  positive  forces,  are  form- 
ing the  new  being  in  her  own  image,  the  volantavy 
nerves,  through  which  the  voluntary  powers  of  her 
mind  act,  are  also  producing  their  efiects  by  moulding 
the  new  being  in  the  image  of  the  person  on  whom  her 
mind  is  most  powerfully  placed.  Hence  if  her  self- 
esteem  is  great,  and  she  fancies  herself  superior  to  her 
husband,  and  has  great  self-love,  and  but  little  regard 
for  him,  she  will  often  consult  her  mirror,  and  her  child 
will  most  resemble  herself  notwithstanding  the  im- 
pression of  her  husband's  countenance  and  the  features 
of  all  others  around  her. 

But  if  she,  on  the  contrary,  cherishes  a  warra  and 
generous  affection  to  her  hushand,  and  if  he  be  far  dis- 
tant from  home  and  exposed  to  dangers  on  land  or 
ocean,  her  mind  goes  with  him  and  lingers  in  imagina- 
tion upon  his  image.  The  child  is  bom,  but  it  is  in 
the  likeness  of  its  father.  If  her  love  and  esteem  to- 
ward herself  and  husband  are  about  equally  divided 
and  balanced,  the  child  will  be  a  blended  picture  of  the 
two.  The  opposite  passions  of  hatred  and  dislike  will 
prodace  the  same  result  as  it  regards  form  of  features 
tmd  personal  appearanoe.     Or  if  the  mother  shoul/l 
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eiitertain  a  very  higli  regard  for  her  ininistcr,  doctor, 
or  any  friend,  and  circumatanccs  should  occur  to  bring 
him  frequently  to  her  mind,  her  child  would  resemble 
him.  Suppose  lier  husband  should  be  jealous  of  any  of 
these,  or  of  some  boarder  in  the  family  whom  she  even 
hated,  and  charge  her  with  conjugal  iniSdelity,  she  would 
be  inclined,  under  such  circumstances,  to  keep  her  mind 
upon  him  in  detestation,  fear  that  her  child  might  re- 
semble him,  and  when  hern  all  her  fears  would  be  real- 
ized. Such  circumstances  have  separated  many  a  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  broken  up  many  a  family  when  the 
wife  was  virtuous,  and  her  honor  unsullied  and  pure  as 
the  snowflake  ere  it  falls. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  will  bo  seen  that  every 
countenance  upon  which  the  enciente  mother  gazes,  and 
every  object,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  presented 
to  her  view,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  impression, 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable,  upon  the  ffctua.  And 
ds  all  form,  motion,  and  power  belong  to,  and  exist  in, 
mind,  and  can  he  communicated  through  electric  actioo 
from  the  mother's  mind  to  the  foetus,  so  when  beautiful 
forms  and  pleasing  sights  are  presented  to  her  with  suf- 
ficient power,  she  transmits  them  by  a  mental  impres- 
sion to  the  embryo  being  as  a  part  of  its  future  heauty. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  horrid  forms  and  fearful 
sights  are  presented  to  her  mind  with  sufficient  power, 
.nd  as  her  mind  low  contains  those  defoimitiee   nht 
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bransmits  tlieni  also  by-  mental  impression  to  her  chH&, 
and  perchancs  effects  its  ruin. 

If  we  contemplate  all  form,  motion,  and  power  oa 
Existing  in  mind,  and  if  the  mind  has,  indeed,  its  spir- 
itual arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  and  limhs,  feet,  and 
toes,  and  of  which  the  natural  ones  are  only  correspond- 
ent manifestations,  may  not,  then,  the  withdrawing  of 
the.  spiritual  arm  from  action  in  the  mother's  mind  bo 
the  cause  of  preventing  the  natural  one  in  tlie  fcetus 
from  being  developed  and  produced  1  She  deeply  con- 
templates a  girl  without  an  arm,  and  hence  sends  no 
motion  from  hef  spiritual  arm,  and  therefore  produces 
no  electric  action  through  the  corresponding  nerves  to 
organize  the  natural  arm  of  the  fcetus,  and  hence  her 
child  is  born  without  an  arm.  The  voluntary  impres- 
sion of  her  mind  may  be  sufficiently  great  to  overpower 
all  involuntary  action  in  that  part.  This  would  ac- 
count for  the  crush  of  the  lamb's  head,  before  stated, 
and  for  all  mishaps  being  transmitted  by  a  deep  im- 
pression from  the  mother's  mind  to  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  fcetus.  It  would  account  for  the  color  of 
J^ob's  cattle,  because  all  colors  exist  only  in  the  raya 
af  light  which  are  but  a  result  of  electric  action.  It 
would  account  philosophically  for  the  fact  how  the  col- 
or of  wine  and  the  colors  and  shapes  of  berries  are  in 
?.'!ie  manner  stamped  upon  the  unborn  being.  It  would 
Mcount  for  the  fact  how  even  the  mother's  disposition 
may  be  phrenologicaliy  itnd  hereditarily  communicated 
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to  Ler  oifspring.  By  exercising  too  ranch  her  acquisi- 
tiveness or  secretivoness — or  by  excicing  too  deeply  hot 
combativeness,  destruetivenesa,  or  revengeful  feelings, 
she  may  communicate  these  hereditarily  to  her  child, 
and  thu3  sow,  in  the  embryo,  the  seeds  of  the  future 
robber,  liar,  or  even  murderer.  The  lady,  while  en- 
ceinte, walks  upon  enchanted  ground.  She  can  not 
stir  without  touching  some  string  that  may  vibrate 
cither  harmony  or  discord  in  her  offspring's  soul  long 
after  her  head  shall  have  been  laid  in  the  du^t.  Phre- 
nology must  take  one  step  farther  back.  She  must 
■  commence  her  instructions  at  the  commencement  of 
our  embryo  being.  She  must  there  take  her  stand  at 
the  fountain-head  of  existence,  and  thunder  her  iossona 
of  eloquence  as  she  moves  down  the  stream  of  human 
life  to  the  silent  grave,  nor  cease  her  naming  voice  till 
the  finger  of  death  shall  touch  her  lip. 

The  subject,  Ladies,  of  Human  Beauty  is  now  fairly 
open  before  ua,  and  its  vast  importance  seems  to 
awaken  in  your  minds,  as  we  proceed,  an  increasing 
interest.  I  am  now  rnady  to  have  the  grand  question 
introduced— How  are  our  children  to  be  born  into 
existence  with  just  such  lineaments  of  form,  or  Human 
Beauty,  as  we  may  desire  1 

To  answer  this  question  understandingly,  I  will  take 
into  consideration  the  general  directions  to  bo  pur- 
eued,  and  the  means  to  be  used  in  order  to  proJuca 
the  noblest  specimen  of  Human  Beauty.     (  desire,  at 
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the  vtry  onset,  to  introduce  the  subject  to  you  in  ita 
iiigliest  perfection,  so  far  as  I  am  abie.  To  this  enci 
I  must  select  a  lady  of  brilliant  talents,  and  who  is 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  as  an  ornament  of 
her  sex,  hut  whose  features  and  form  are  but  of  ordi- 
nary mould.  I  merely  desire  one  who  is  capable  of 
producing  the  strongest  possible  mental  impression. 
Let  this  lady  select,  before  she  conceives,  a  portrait, 
bust,  miniature,  or  picture  of  some  beautiful,  talented, 
and  distinguished  individual,  or  the  living  person,  she 
would  desire  her  child  to  be  like  both  in  appoarance 
and  character.  Let  it  be  a  picture  that  she  greatly 
admires  for  its  fine  proportions  and  beauty  of  person. 
Let  her  keep  her  mind  upon  it  until  she  entirely  fa- 
miliarizes herself  with  its  features  and  form.  Let  her 
now  conceive  with  this  deep  impression  on  her  mind ; 
and  after  this,  let  her  still  continue  to  gaze  upon,  and 
daily  contemplate,  the  admirable  grace  of  its  form,  and 
the  charming  expression  of  its  countenance.  Let  her 
place  it  whore  it  can  be  readily  seen.  Let  her  imbibe 
for  this  image  a  sentimental  passion,  indelibly  im- 
press it  upon  the  heart,  and  interweave  and  blend  it, 
as  it  were,  with  her  being.  Let  her  contemplate  it  by 
day  with  such  intense  interest  and  devotion  as  to 
transplant,  if  possible,  its  imago  to  her  midnight 
dreams.  And  let  her  constantly  long  and  desire,  and 
ardently  hope  and  expect,  that  her  child  shall  be  like 
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tliis  in  form  and  soul.     These  are  to  be  her  constant 
feelings  and  irapreseions  till  the  day  of  delivery. 

In  Etddition  to  this,  let  the  most  admirahle  order, 
arrangement,  and  comfort  pervade  her  house,  and  par- 
ticularly her  own  apartment.  Let  its  furniture  be 
beautiful.  Let  it  bo  adorned  with  pictures  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  delightful  landscapes  embracing  all 
the  beauties  and  varieties  of  nature,  and  such  life-like 
Bcenery  as  shall  awaken  and  rouse  the  noblest  powers 
of  her  ideality,  sublimity,  and  imagination.  Let  her 
frequently  go  out  to  gaze  upon,  and  contemplate  nature 
as  she  is,  wlicther  on  the  earth  beneatli,  or  in  the 
starry  fields  that  mantle  the  bosom  of  night.  By 
these  means  alie  will  keep  her  mind  in  balance,  and 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  all  that  is  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  And  not  only  so, 
but  let  her  soul  be  kept  serene.  Let  her  passions  not 
be  excited.  Let  her  anger.  Jealousy,  and  vengeance 
remain  in  slumber,  and  no  language  be  used  to  ruffle 
her  tranquillity.  I  am  speaking  of  a  highly  educated, 
accomplished,  and  talented  woman.  And,  lastly,  let 
her  food  be  wholesome,  plain,  and  prepared  to  her 
wishes,  and  adapted  to  her  appetite.  Let  these  direc- 
tions be  faithfully  observed  during  her  entire  period 
of  gestation,  and  her  child  will  be  moulded  in  the 
image  of  the  picture,  or  living  person  she  contemplated, 
and  be  born  into  existence  a  noble  specimen  of  Human 
Beauty ;  and  under  prcper  phrenological  culture  it  oaH 
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be  Uorne  on  in  the  path  of  improvement,  anil  finallj 
elevated  to  the  highest  physical  beauty,  and  intellectual 
■uid  muni  peifection  of  out  nattiie 

I  have  now  coasileied  nhit  I  call  a  perfi,ct  oase, 
the  nohle=(t  specimen  of  man  And  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  bappy  result,  we  percene  that  the  mother 
mu&t  le  highly  elucitcilj  enlightened  uid  refined  It 
depends  more  uprn  hei  than  tho  fithei  If  the  father 
should  possess  the  talents  of  in  angel  and  the  mother 
be  deficient  ir  intellect,  hei  cffsprinE;  paiticularly  the 
sons,  woull  neiei  use  above  meliotiity  In  such 
case  the  best  inttllect  is  m  favoi  of  the  daughters 
But  re\er«e  it,  an]  let  the  fithei  be  deficient,  and  the 
mothci  higllj  talented,  and  she  will  pjoluce  intelli- 
gent chiUren  of  loth  scxee,  but  tins  mtelbgence  will 
be  fii  moie  sEiongh  developed  m  the  ^ona  than  m  the 
iaighteis  An  mstince  (,in  not  be  found  where  an 
imbecile  m  ther  ever  pioluced  i  man  of  sterling  tal 
ent=!,  even  tl  ou^h  tl  e  f  ither,  as  such,  weie  most  emi 
rently  dieting iished  All  taLntod  mi  gieit  men 
have  had  great  mothers  who,  even  li  tl  (,y  >\ere  unedu 
cated,  stdl  possessed  the  elements  of  oiigmal  gieat 


Owing,  theiefore,  to  this  great  divessity  of  i 
till,  miia,l,  ind  physical  beaaty  and  deformity  in 
females,  it  can  not  be  expected,  that  the  grand  period 
will  soon  arrive  when  all  these  diificulties  will  be  sar- 
rrsoaatcd,  and  when  our  race  shall  attain  that  physical) 
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mental,  and  moral  beautv  wliich  our  subject  mvolvea, 
forGshadoiTS,  ami  inaurea.  Comparatively  but  few  fe- 
males are  aa  yet  qualified  to  auccessfully  introduce 
their  offsjiring  into  exiatence  in  Human  Beauty,  yet 
tbo  most  deformed  and  ignorant  female  can  be  in- 
structed and  directed  how  to  improve  her  progeny. 
Her  children  again  can  bo  still  farther  improved  and 
elevated,  and  so  on  to  succeeding  generations  till  tho 
eml,  we  contemplate,  shall  be  obtained,  and  the  highest 
hopes,  and  the  brightest  mid-day  dream  of  the  philan- 
thropist, aa  to  the  perfection  of  humanity,  shall  be 
consummated. 

My  argument,  thua  far,  relates  to  those  of  the  fe- 
male race  who  are  tiot  yet  in  the  electro-psychologicaJ 
state,  but  who  are  still  capable  of  gradually  perfecting 
their  progeny  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  power 
of  their  impressions,  and  thua  moving  them  onward  to 
the  fair  fields  of  Human  Beauty.  But  in  all  these 
cases  it  can  be  efi'ccted  by  the  wife  only,  independent 
of  her  husband.  But  there  arc  many  who  are  nat- 
urally m  the  psychological  state,  and  milliona  more 
who,  by  a  ahght  exertion,  can  be  brought  into  it. 
Upon  all  such  a  mental  and  moral  impresaion  can  be 
made  to  any  extent  we  choose.  In  all  these  instances 
it  would  be  in  tho  power  of  the  husband  to  select  the 
portrait  or  picture  in  the  likeness  and  beauty  of  which 
he  would  desire  hia  child  to  be  moulded.  And  by  pro- 
ducing the  impression  psychologically  upon  the  raiiui 
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of  his  companion  once  ar  twice  per  day,  the  end  wou]i3 
be  obtained,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  finest  specimens 
of  Human  Beauty  could  now  be  produced.  How  im- 
portant, theUj  that  the  science  of  Eiectvical  Psychology 
should  bo  thoroughly  learned  and  understood  by  all,  so 
that,  through  their  assistance,  as  many  aa  possible 
may  be,  by  perseverance,  brought  into  the  state,  anil 
that  the  great  work  of  producing  these  sublime  im- 
pressions may  now  be  understandingly  commenced, 
and  some  rare  specimens  of  Human  Beauty,  under  the 
energy  of  this  science,  be  presented  to  the  world. 

We  SCO  then,  Ladies,  the  supreme  importance  of 
woman  being  highly  educated  and  accomplished.  Col- 
leges should  be  dedicated  to  her,  and  all  the  great  and 
useful  sciences,  that  strengthen,  expand,  and  elevate 
the  mind,  should  be  laid  at  her  feet.  Her  mind  should 
be  early  imbued  with  political  science,  and  taught  the 
value  of  liberty,  and  the  deep-toned  love  of  country. 
She  should  be  taught  the  history  of  fallen  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  republics,  and  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  hardships,  toils,  and  sufferings  of  our  revolutionary 
heroes.  She  should  be  taught  the  lofty  dignity,  honor, 
and  heroism  of  George  Washington,  the  cradled  son 
of  Columbia.  She  should  be  educated  in  every  aenaa 
equal  to  the  man.  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  in 
by-gone  days,  that  if  woman  could  barely  read  and 
write,  it  was  abundant,  as  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
ftttend  to  her  domestic  concerns,  and  to  take  cai'e  of 
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ehllilrcn.  But  the  arr-ist  of  her  progrfess  in  Kcieiica 
haa  but  proved  to  be  an  arrest  of  tlic  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  advancement  of  the  world.  Her  sta- 
tion, 80  far  from  being  insignificant,  is  indeed  a  most 
responsible  one.  She  holds  in  her  silken  grasp  tho 
destiny  of  empires,  and  the  weal  and  woe  of  our  race. 
She  has  not  only  a  moulding  power  over  her  unborn 
offspring,  but  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  her  soci- 
ety, so  from  her  it  still  continues  to  draw,  in  a  great 
measure  ts  c-»it  of  ci  a  acter  Hone  she  si  ould  be 
elucatei  an  I  ^  ■ilfiel  to  breathe  to  her  cl  Id  tH 
pure  t  tl  o  j,l  ts  a  1  noblest  p  c  pies  a  1  to  n  p  re 
It  te  der  bosom  tl  tl  e  deep  tone  1  love  f  c  unt  y 
SI  e  ahoul  1  be  (^  al  fied  to  mj  re  s  upon  t  a  !  gl  sonae 
of  1 0  or  1  I  t  ue  a  atnc  s  and  the  most  patriotia 
a  1  exilted  oent  ments  A  1  n  ordei  to  do  this  sue 
ces  fully  1  e  si  ou  d  be  veil  acq  a  nted  iv  th  [  hreno- 
logioal  sc  e  ce  ^  d  1  uman  nat  b  so  as  to  nal  e  her 
imjre^«o  s  nle  st  nlngly  an  I  fo  c  bly  uyo  the 
p  ope    orgnns  of  tl  e  b  a  These  organs     o  11  tl  en 

be  mo  e  -in  1  moie  1  ar  non  ou«ly  leveloped  in  i  tl  e  ch  Id 
would  cont  nue  to  mp  ove  n  beauty  of  j  e  son  a  d  m 
intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  as  he  advanced  ta 
maturity. 

In  the  light  our  subject  now  stands,  how  lamcntablej 
and  how  awful  is  the  consideration,  that  our  children 
should  be-  committed  to  tho  care  of  ignrirant,  ( 
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aiiii  tot'  often  of  wicked  and  unpi-ineiple<l  "ervants,  to 
bo  almost  exclusively  reared  Viy  them !  TJiere  the 
seeds  of  ignorance,  if  not  of  vice,  an  early  bowi. 
How  elevi  ted  and  responsible  is  the  motlier's  station  i 
How  fatal  to  the  character  and  welfare  of  her  offepring 
are  ignorance  and  vice !  How  dreadful,  how  alarming 
and  fearful,  to  see  her  resign  her  fond  charge,  and 
commit  ita  destiny,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  such  unskilled 
hands !  She  had  better  resign  her  child  to  the  silent 
gi-avc,  where,  even  though  her  lids  are  filled  with 
tears,  she  can  yet  smile,  that  its  pains  are  o'er,  that 
its  beating  pulse  is  atill,  its  spirit  unstained,  and  ita 
burning  brow  is  cold!  Yea,  Ladies,  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  subject  is  so  painful,  that  I  choose  to  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  rather  than  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts. 

True,  the  pulpit  insists  on  her  social  and  religious 
rights,  heci*U8e  this  is  popular.  But  by  neglecting  to 
piead  in  behalf  of  her  civil,  her  political,  and  in- 
tellectual BIGHTS  it  has  forgotten  her  elevated  sta- 
tion and  high  destiny,  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth,  andj 
by  its  fall,  crushed  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropist for  the  speedy,  intellectual,  and  moral  adv'\nce- 
ment  of  our  race.  It  ■will  not,  and  dare  not  speak  in 
a,  hold,  firm,  and  untrembliDg  voice  in  defense  of  thn%e 
rising  sciences  and  improvements  of  the  age,  howevn 
useful,  Qgainst  which  the  current  of  popular  opinion 
Btrjngly  sets.     It  has   ceased  to  breathe   the  purSj 
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bealthful,  and  irivigoratiiig  Irczes  of  Paradise,  that 
inspire  an  indepenJetit  and  godlike  heroism.  Woman 
is  tlius,  in  a  voice  of  pretended  mercy,  oppressed,  and 
it  dare  not  even  rebuke  oppression  and  crime,  nhon 
o]otUed  in  gold  and  sustained  by  pnpular  impulse. 

The  pulpit  is  tlie  great  engine  of  moral  power  and 
moral  reform.  But  by  neglecting  the  ficicnce  of  Hu- 
man Beauty,  and  the  general  and  extenaive  education 
of  woman,  its  energies  are  in  a  great  degree  para- 
lyzed. But  it  is  destined,  by  the  decree  of  the  Ruling 
Heavens,  to  be  aroused  from  its  dreadful  siumberinga 
upon  the  monster  Popui.aeity,  whose  breath  is  con- 
suming it,  and  to  thunder  its  energizing  and  regenera- 
ting powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  eucl 
which  involves  the  moral  elevation  and  the  intellectual 
grandeur  of  man  The  science  of  Genetology,  em- 
bracing the  doctune  of  psychological  impressions,  in 
connection  with  the  gospei  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  destined 
to  renovate  the  woi  Id  and  usher  in  the  millennial 
morn.  Extensive  combinations  are  formed,  and  the 
most  untiring  exertions  are  constantly  made  to  improve, 
not  only  the  animal,  but  even  the  vegetable  race. 
Fruits  and  grains,  in  a  few  years,  have  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  by  man  simpfy  co-operating  with 
nature  so  as  to  enable  her  to  make  the  most  favorable  im- 
pressions to  produce  what  is  beautiful  in  her  vegetablji 
department.  So  also  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Horses, 
fllieep,  and  oxen,  and  even  the  race  of  swine,  are  anna- 
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ally  improving  in  form  anil  h<  auty,  and  prcmiurna  are 
oftered  for  tlie  finest  specimens,  botli  as  to  sjminetry 
and  size.  But  not  a  single  thought  is  bestowed  as  tc 
improving  and  heaatifying  the  godlike  lineaments  of 
the  linmaa  form.  To  improve  these  through  the  edu- 
cating of  woman,  and  enlightening  her  how  to  make  a 
psychological  impi'ESsion  upon  her  cmbryo-child,  is  but 
to  improve  the  morals  of  our  race.  The  theme  is  a 
great  one,  and  it  will  require  future  generations  to 
move  it  on,  and  to  develop  and  present  it  perfect  to 
the  world.  It  will  be  the  scroll  of  Human  Bea'it; 
BUiolIed.     T}iis  is  indeed  a  suhlime  hope. 

'■■  Eternal  hope !  when  yonder  spheres  auhlime 
Penl'd  their  first  notea  to  sound  the  march  of  time. 
Thy  jojons  birth  begun ;  hut  not  to  fade 
■When,  all  the  sister  planets  baye  dccttjed. 
When  wrapt  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  lost  thunder  shakes  the  earth  btloVi 
Thou,  vuidismayed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruin  smile, 
ind  light  thy  loceh  at  nature's  foneral  lolt.' 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

to    THE    IHI'BOYED    AND    STEEEOTITED    EDITIOI^. 

Within  one  month  after  these  highly  populai 
lectures  were  first  dehvered,  an  edition  of  three 
THOUSAND  COPIES  was  published  and  sold,  and  » 
second  edition  called  for,  which  haa  also  been 
exhausted,  and  the  demand  is  still  increasing.* 
Under  these  circumstances  the  author  was  pre- 
vailed  on   to   REVISE,  ENLARGE,   and   so   IMPROVE 

the  work  as  to  render  it,  if  possible,  even  much 
more  desirable. 

The  MERITS  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from 
this  fact :  an  audience  of  over  two  tiiobsand 
PEOPLE,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  New  England,  was  held  six  evenings  in  suc- 
cession, chained  m  the  ijiost  profound  siieuce, 
listening  to  these  truly  philosophical  lectures,  and 

»  This  work  has  recently  been  re-puWished  in  England,  and  has 
»een  fiivorably  received  by  the  most  scientific  men  of  Eurojie. 
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witnessing  smgical  operations  without  pain;  and 
other  experiments,  at  once  convincing,  and  full 
of  great  practical  ntility  to  every  human  being. 

The  author,  Dr.  Dods,  is  a  man  of  extensile 
experience  and  general  information.  He  first 
qualified  himself  for  the  medical  profession,  then 
engaged  in  the  study  of  theology,  and  has  been 
Ln  the  ministry  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
is  favorably  known  as  a  lecturer  on  many  of  the 
iiatnral  scien';c.9. 
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ANIMAL   MAGNETISM. 


LECTURE    I. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  much  pleas.ira 
Uiat  I  present  myself  fc  afore  you  this  evening,  to  lecture 
upon  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism,  I  do  this  by 
special  invitation  from  several  distinguished  members 
of  both  branches  of  our  legislature,  now  in  session  in 
this  city ;  and  this  thronged  congregation  of  more  than 
two  thousand  hearers  speak  the  interest  which  is  awak- 
ened in  the  bosoms  of  our  citizens  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  This  dense  and  anxious  crowd  too  plainly 
manifest  the  high  expectations  which  are  entertainea 
of  the  feeble  abilities  of  the  speaker  to  do  it  justice — 
expectations  which  I  am  fully  sensible  I  shall  be  unable 
to  answer.  Leaning,  however,  upon  the  solid  grandeur 
of  truth,  and  believing  that  to  be  stirring  eloquence 
and  living  power,  I  have,  therefore,  even  as  things  now 
are,  with  all  your  roused  expectations  crowding  upon 
me,  but  JittJB  to  hazard,  for  I  am  fully  sensible  that  I 
am  standing  before  a  learned  and  an  intelligent  congre- 
gation. And  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  never 
writlei'.  any  thing  upon  this  subject,  and  am,  therefore, 
obliged  to  speak  from  the  fortuitous  suggestions  oi  thn 
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moment,  I  am  ronscious  that  you  will  do  me  justuie, 
by  making  eveiy  reasonable  ^lowance 

It  is  not  my  profession  to  lecture  upon  this  si  bjcct. 
I  have  other  means  for  my  subsistence  and  for  that 
of  those  who  depend  upon  me.  Cncum  tances  have 
called  me  into  the  field.  Many,  VLPy  miny  ignorant 
individuals,  who  know  nothing  of  Ihe  humin  sjstem, 
nor  of  the  common  principles  of  any  scien:.e,  have  gone 
into  the  field  as  lecturers  on  Animal  Magnetism  and 
by  making  it  a  mere  puppet-show,  have  brought  it  into 
degradation  in  the  public  mind.  Such  persons  are 
doing  the  cause,  which  is  one  of  benevolence  and  mercy, 
an  irreparable  injury.  They  had  better  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  work,  or  else  retire  from  the  field.  In 
this  state  of  things,  I  was  urged,  by  several  scientific 
j;entlemen,  to  step  forward  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  truth,  and  to  lend  my  aid  in  raising 
it  from  the  dust,  in  wiping  oif  the  sneers  of  men,  and  in 
placing  it  on  a  foundation  w^here  it  should  command  not 
only  the  attention,  hut  (he  respect  and  admiration  which 
are  justly  due  to  it  from  men  of  science  and  talents 
In  this  city,  I  find  but  one  noble  spirit  laboring  and 
toiling,  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  who  is 
deserving  a  better  patronage  than  he  receives.*  As 
these  are  the  circumstances  under  which  1  have  en- 
tered the  field,  so,  of  course,  I  vis't  those  places  only 
where  I  am  invited  to  lecture  upon  'his  science. 

1  have  had  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  under  consider- 
nlion  foi  about  seven  years,  reading  all  that  came  in 
my  way  for  and  against  it.  Fiv&  c{  th'-se  years  ]  re- 
mained   a    stubborn,    a    most    confirmed    sceptic,    and 
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.•«fusod  even  to  attend  a  lecture,  or  to  witness  an  eX' 
periiiient,  until  I  was  persuade  i  by  a  particular  friend 
of  n.ine  to  accompany  him,  and  see  and  hear  for  mvself, 
1  am,  therefore,  prepared  to  make  a'l  due  allowance  for 
honest  sceptics ;  and,  in  their  opposition  to  me  during 
this  course  of  lectures,  I  shall  maintain  an  entire  em- 
pire over  my  feelings;  and  being  fully  sensible  of 
Iheir  condition,  I  well  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
tliem.  But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  sceptics,  who 
have  witnessed  experiments  which  they  cannot  resist, 
and  still  cry,  "humbug  and  collusion!"  Of  these, 
there  arc  two  kinds.  First,  those  who  never  investi- 
gate anything  for  themselves,  and  who  do  not  know 
the  definitions  of  the  words,  "humbug  and  collusion;" 
but  who,  nevertheless,  use  them  very  freely,  because 
vbey  have  heard  their  minister,  their  doctor,  or,  per- 
chance, their  schoolmaster,  use  them.  They  do  it  by 
imitation,  on  the  same  principle  tha.t  the  parrot  imitates 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  they  do  it  just  about 
as  understandingly.  Second,  those  who  are  talented, 
and  desire  to  keep  on  the  wings  of  the  popular  breeze, 
and  catch  the  breath  of  fame.  These  may  be  known  by 
the  ridicule,  wit,  and  sarcasm  they  employ,  through  the 
press  and  otherwise.  But,  "humbug  and  collusion"  have 
become  stereotyped  words,  and  their  use  costs  but  little 
labor ;  and  thej  answer  most  admirably  to  supply  the 
place  of  sound  argument  and  common  sense  in  the  most 
of  minds.  If  my  hearers  will  please  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  all  the  talented  writers,  who"  have,  in  various 
ages,  vchem'-ntly  opposed  those  now  well-established 
sciences  which,  in  their  infancy,  appeared  incredible, 
and  who  assailed  ihem  with  the  bitterest  invective  and 
8an;asm,   hey  will  learn  that  they  were  men  who  wer« 
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always  studying  what  was  popular,  and  who  had  a 
large  share  of  self-esteem,  and  of  the  love  of  approha- 
tion.  This  test  will  hold  good  from  the  opposers  of  the 
earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  discovered  by  Galileo  j 
from  ihe  scoffers  at  the  science  of  the  circulation  of  ihe 
human  blood,  discovered  by  Harvey,  step  by  step, 
down  to  the  scoffers  at  Fulton's  application  of  steam- 
power, — yes,  even  down  to  the  opposers  of,  and  scoffers 
at,  the  brilliant  science  of  Phrenology,  which  is  now 
spreading  with  a  power  that  can  never  be  successfully 
resisted,  a  zeal  that  cannot  be  quenched,  and  a  liv- 
ing energy  that  can  never  die.  True,  a  candid  man,  as 
well  as  any  other,  may  doubt  a  new  science  ;  yet,  how- 
ever strange  or  incomprehensible  it  may  appear,  he  will 
uot  denounce  till  he  has  given  the  subject  a  candid  in- 
vestigation. I  am  speaking  of  those  only  who  denounce 
without  investigation,  and  who  can  assign  no  other 
reason  for  so  doing,  but  their  own  willing  ignorance, 
or  because  the  popular  voice  is  against  it. 

I  am,  however,  proud  ui  the  reflection  that  the  science 
of  Mesmerism  is  embraced  by  men  of  the  first  talents 
and  science  in  both  continents,  and  whoso  names  will 
live  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  shine  with  lustre  long 
after  those  of  fawnmg  sycophants  shall  have  been  lost 
in  unremembered  nothingness.  It  is  embraced  here 
among  us  by  a  Pierpont,  the  Fowlers,  a  Gilbert,  a  Neal, 
and  a  Wayland.  It  is  embraced  by  men  who  have 
forgotten  more  than  those  who  cry  "  humbug  and  col- 
lusion" ever  knew. 

I  have  been  ir;  the  field  aa  an  occasional  lecturer  ever 
Bince  October,  1841,  and  have  uniformly  advocated  the 
sariie  prin  liples  which  I  am  now  about  to  advance  and 
eustain  in  the  couise  :>f  lecturer  I  am  nledged  to  deliver 
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'.n  this  city.  This  fact,  many  now  present  well  know 
who  have  heard  me  in  other  sections,  or  wiio  have 
seen  the  substance  of  what  I  have  now  to  offer  on 
Mesmerism,  reported  by  the  editor  of  the  Yarmouth- 
itort  Register,  in  March,  1842.  I  shall  here  contend 
for  the  same  principles,  and  endeavor  to  sustain  them 
by  fair  experiments,  in  electricity,  galvanism,  and  com- 
mon magnetism. 

There  is  one  apology,  however,  lo  be  offered  in  favor 
of  honest  sceptics.  It  is  this:  Those  who  have  lectured 
upon  Mesmerism  have  not  pretended  to  give  any 
cause  for  the  wonderful  phenomena  produced — have 
held  ihem  in  mystery,  and  perhaps  pronounced  them 
inscrutable  to  the  human  intellect.  Hence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  thousands,  under  such  an  impression, 
siiould  refuse  to  investigate  a  subject  which  its  advo- 
cates held  in  mystery.  That  there  are  mysteries  in 
Mesmerism  I  readily  admit ;  but  that  there  are  more 
than  in  any  other  science,  I  deny.  We  may,  for  in- 
stance, tell  the  chemical  properties  of  earth,  water,  and 
air,  and  the  degree  of  warmth  necessary  to  produce 
vegetation.  But  still  no  one  can  solve  the  mystery 
how  an  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  or  a  seed  becomes  a 
plant.  There  Is  no  science  in  the  universe,  but  what  has 
some  incomprehensibilities  resting  upon  Its  face  ;  but 
this  circumstance  is  considered  no  objection  to  the  truth 
of  any  science.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  why  Mes- 
merism should  be  rejected  on  this  ground.  Yet  thou- 
sands do  reject  it,  because  they  contend  that  it  is 
iiicomprchensibly  strange!  They  know  nothing  but 
what  is  strange,  and  yet  what  is  strange  they  cannot 
believe  !  All  the  operations  of  nature  going  on  around 
as  are  strange,  and  th?  only  reason  we  have  ceased  \q 
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wonder  is,  because  they  are  common.  A'li  such  ob> 
iections  are  therefore  futile. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  would  remark  thai  1 
consider  "  Animal  Maqnetism"  a  very  inappropriate 
name.  It  should  be  called  Spirituausm,  or  Mental 
ELBCTRicrry,  because  it  is  the  direct  impulse  of  mind 
upoD  the  minds  and  bodies  of  others.  As  it  is  the  science 
of  MIND  AND  ITS  poiVEEs,  so  it  is  the  highest  and  most 
sublime  science  in  the  whole  realms  of  nature,  and  aa 
far  transcends  all  others  as  godliite  mind  transcends 
matter. 

Having  made  these  introductory  remarks,  I  now 
proceed  more  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject before  me.  In  presenting  before  you  "  the  WHsr 
and  the  wherefore"  of  these  interesling  phenomena, 
and,  in  order  to  make  them  plain  to  the  humblest  ca- 
pacity, it  will  be  necessary  to  associate  the  subject  with 
other  principles  in  philosophy  which  are  well  under- 
stood by  all,  and  thus  rise  from  the  consideration  of  the 
more  gross  and  dense  particles  of  matter,  step  by  step, 
up  to  those  which  are  the  most  rarified  and  subtil  of 
which  we  can  form  any  conception.  In  doing  this,  1 
shal!  not  take  into  consideration  every  possible  grade 
or  species  of  matter,  but  those  substances  only  which 
belong  to  the  great  classifications  of  nature's  empire, 
and  which  are  the  most  obvious  to  every  observer. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  contend  that  there  is  but 
one  common  law  pervading  the  whole  universe  of  God, 
which  is  the  law  of  eouilibriom.  In  perfect  accoi-d- 
ance  with  this  law  there  is  kept  up  a  constant  action 
and  REACTION  throrghout  every  department  of  nature. 
Il  is  true  there  has  been  much  written,  anj  slill  more 
aald^  about  tiie  multiplicity  and  variety  ef  the  laws  of 
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lure  Bill  this  is,  at  least  to  me,  wholly  miinteiiigiblc. 
While,  however,  I  contend  for  hut  one  commcn  law,  it 
is  stiJi  conceded  that  this  law  is  so  Viiried  as  to  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  variety  of  substanees  iii 
being.  On  this  principle  the  earth  is  certainly  not 
eternal,  for  were  it  so,  the  hills  and  mountains  would 
long  ago  have  been  washed  to  a  level  by  the  storms  of 
heaven ;  yes,  it  would  have  been  done  by  the  gentle 
descending  dews.  Indeed,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying, 
llat  even  the  mountains  of  solid  granite  would  have 
been  crumbled  into  atoms  ages  age,  by  the  very  opera- 
tion of  the  particles  of  air — "tiie  fingers  of  Time;" 
because  every  thing  in  nature  is  tending  to  an  equi- 
librium. 

Having  begun  at  the  grossest  particles  of  matter,  let 
uo  now  rise  gradually  in  our  contemplations,  step  by 
siep,  up  to  those  that  are  the  most  rarified  and  subtil  of 
which  we  can  form  any  conception,  Watek  is  a  bodj 
lighter  than  earth.  Let  a  canal  be  dug  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  one  hundred  in  width,  and  a  thousand 
feel  in  length.  Let  a  strong  lock  be  constructed  across 
its  centre,  and  one  half  filled  with  water.  Let  the  gate 
be  hoisted,  and  the  water  in  the  one  division  will  fall, 
and  in  the  other  rise,  until  an  equilibrium  of  height  is 
attained.  Nature,  having  gained  P.ar  end,  is  then  at 
rest.  And  the  action  of  this  element  will  be  great  in 
proportion  as  it  was  thrown  out  of  balance.  The 
rush  wil.  be  at  firsi  tremendous,  but  continue  gradu- 
ally to  lesson  until  it  finds  its  perfect  slumber  in  equal 
h  sight 

The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  our  atmosphere,  a  su!> 
Blanco  lighter  than  waler.  The  air  in  this  room  is  now 
arified  by  I  cat,  and  is  thus  thrown  out  of  balance  with 
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the  circumambient  air  which  is  i;iore  cold  and  dense 
Hence,  througir  everj"  key-hole  and  crevice  there  is  b 
rush  of  this  element  hito  the  room,  which  will  continue 
until  the  equilibrium  of  density  is  attained.  Then,  and 
not  before,  nature,  having  gained  her  end,  wij]  be  at 
rest.  The  air  in  ons  section  of  the  globe  is  more  rari- 
fied  by  heat  than  in  another  ;  and  hence  the  gentle 
zephyrs  of  heaven  are  continually  fanning  the  human 
brow  with  a  touch  'of  delight,  and  carrying  health  to 
human  habitations.  If  this  element  be  thrown  still 
farther  out  of  balance,  we  witness  the  stirring  gale; 
and  if  carried,  in  this  respect,  to  its  extreme,  we  wit- 
ness the  sweeping  hurricane,  or  the  roaring  tornado, 
which  prostrates  human  habitations  in  its  mighty  course, 
and  bows  the  mountain  forest  to  the  earth. 

The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  electricity,  a  substance 
more  rarified  and  light  than  air.  '  If  two  clouds  are 
equally  charged  with  this  subtil  fluid,  they  may  pass 
and  repass  each  other,  or  mingle  into  one,  yet  not  a 
flash  of  lightning  will  be  seen.  But  if  they  are  une- 
qually charged,  or  what  is  called  in  electrical  science, 
"positively  and  negatively  charged,"  then  the  heavens 
will  stream  with  forked  lightning,  till  both  clouds  are 
equally  charged.  By  long  drought  and  heat,  electricity 
becomes  very  unequally  diffused  throughout  the  afmoa- 
phere.  One  portion  of  air  contains  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  another,  and  when  thus  thrown  out  of 
balance  to  a  certain  extreme,  nature  can  hold  out  no 
longer.  A  reaction  must  take  place.  Convolving 
clouds  roll  the  heavens  in  darkness — the  lightnings 
flash,  the  thundors  roll,  and  the  war  of  elements  con. 
tinues  unti.  the  electric  fluid  is  equally  diffused  through- 
out the  atmosph'Te,  and  also  equalized  with  the  eaith. 
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Nature,  liaving  thus  gained  her  end  in  he  equilibrium 
produced,  is  at  reat — all  is  caiin. 

If  we  pass  on  from  inert  matter  to  animated  nature, 
we  shall  find  thit  the  same  law  there  also  holds  its  em- 
pire. If.  for  instance,  a  healthy  child,  three  or  four 
j'ears  of  age,  be  permitted  to  sleep  every  night  for  a 
year  or  two  between  two  very  old,  decrepit  grandparents, 
it  will  pine  away,  and  if  not  removed,  perchance  it  may 
die.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  under  the  sound  of  my 
voici^,  but  what  has  heard  the  remark,  that  "  it  is  very 
uniiealthy  for  young  children  to  sleep  with  very  old,  in- 
firm people."  It  is  even  so,  and  parents  should  beware. 
The  child  is  full  of  animal  life,  and  its  nervous  system 
is  charged  with' the  vital  fluid,  secreted  by  the  brain. 
This  gives  that  suppleness  to  the  limbs,  and  that  buoy- 
ancy to  the  heart  which  we  witness  in  the  young.  The 
grandparents  lack  the  proper  quantity  of  this  ncrvo- 
vital  fluid,  which  occasions  that  rigidity  of  the  hmba 
we  witness  in  the  aged.  The  same  common  law  of 
equilibrium  that  pervades  the  universe,  is  here  also  in 
operation.  The  nervo-vital  fluid  pusses  from  this  child 
to  the  two  aged  persons  in  conjunction.  The  child 
loses,  and  they  continue  to  revive,  and  as  this  little  one 
can  never  bring  those  infirm  persons  up  to  an  equihb- 
rium  with  itself,  so  it  must  go  down  to  them.  Nature 
will  have  her  equilibrium,  if  she  has  il  in  death. 

Once  more ;  there  is  in  the  nervous  system  no  blood. 
liy  the  NEEVODS  system  1  mean  the  brain  and  ail  its 
raniiiications.  The  blood  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
circuSating  system,  which  embraces  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries. 1  grant  that  the  blood-vessels  pass  round  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  ,  but  in  the  nerve  itself  there  is 
no  blood,  and  the  whole  mass  of  brain  is  but  acoi^rlea 
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of  nfirves.  These  a  t  charged  with  a  nervo-vita^  fluid 
which  is  mantifautured  from  electricity.  Hence,  the 
circulating  system  containing  the  blood,  and  the  nervous 
system  containing  the  magnetic  fluid,  are  not  to  be 
Wended,  but  distinctly  considered.  Now,  as  a  human 
being  may  lack  the  proper  quantity  of  blood  in  his  cir- 
culating system,  so  he  may  lack  the  proper  quantum  of 
the  nervo-vital  fluid  in  his  nervous  system.  This  is 
certainly  rational.  And,  moreover,  il  may  be  easily 
known  when  such  is  the  case.  When  we  see  persona 
who,  on  hearing  suddenly  some  good  or  bad  news, 
are  thrown  into  great  excitement,  tremor,  and  agitation, 
we  n  y  be  ce  ta  that  their  nervous  systems  lack  the 
d  e  n  e"i  re  oi  the  ervo-vit.al  fluid.  Now  let  a  person 
wl  ose  b  1  s  f  llj  charged,  come  in  contact  with  one 
w!  se  bidn  s  ireatly  wanting  in  its  due  measure  of 
iS  s  fl  d  T  d  let  the  person  possessing  the  full  brain 
gently  ind  unci  a  geibly  hold  his  mind  upon  the  other, 
■md  bv  the  act  o  of  the  will,  the  fluid  will  pass  from 
t!  e  f  II  b  ant  the  other,  until  the  equilibrium  between 
the  flu  ds  the  two  brains  is  attained.  The  sudden 
cl  an^e  n  the  rece  v  ng  brain  produces  a  coolness  and  a 
s  ngulir  state  of  insensibihty.  This  is  MdowETisM;  and 
t  s  pe  feet  iccordance  with  all  the  principles  of 
pb  losophv  n  the  known  realms  of  nature.  If  any  one 
de  e  the  ope  it  on  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  this  case, 
then  he  here  makes  a  chasm,  amidst  the  immensity  of 
God's  works,  which  he  can  nowhere  else  discover 
I  have  clearly  shown  him  that,  from  the  grossest  maltei 
in  the  universe,  step  by  step,  through  every  grade,  up  to 
electricity,  the  same  law  holds  its  empire,  and  matter  is 
continually  equalizing  itself  with  matter. 
On  this  principle,  it  wifl  be  ■•eadily  perceived  that,  if 
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a  person  .laa  i  ^reat  deficiency  of  the  ner\'o-vital  fluid, 
he  can  be  mesmerized  the  first  sitting,  and  probably  in 
Jin  hours  time,  or  a  much  less  period.  These  we  call 
eiisy  subjects.  But  if  the  deficiency  be  leas,  it  will  take 
a  longer  period  in  proportion,  and  if  the  brain  have 
nearly  its  proper  quantity  of  fluid,  then  the.  effect  pro- 
duced, at  the  first  sitting,  will  be  small,  yet  still  it 
will  be  visible. 

From  the  premises  laid  down,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  equilibrium,  it  will  probably  be  said,  that  only 
few  persons  can  be  mesmerized.  This,  however,  is  not 
correct.  I  contend  that  every  person  in  existence  can 
he,  and  indeed  ou&ht  to  be  thrown  into  the  mesmeric 
state.  This,  I  am  well  aware,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  advocates  of  this  science.  THe  most  liberal  cal- 
culation I  have  as  yet  heard,  is  that  about  one  in  nine  of 
the  human  family  can  be  mesmerized.  But  every  one 
can  be,  and  that,  too,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
principles  kid  down.  Let  two  persons  of  equal  brains, 
both  in  size  and  fluid,  sit  down.  Let  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals remain  perfectly  passive,  and  let  the  other  ex- 
ercise his  mental  and  physical  energies  according  to  the 
true  principles  of  mesmerizing,  and  be  will  displace 
some  of  the  nervo- vital  fluid  from  the  passive  brain  and 
deposit  his  own  in  its  stead.  The  next  day  let  them  sit 
another  hour,  and  so  on,  day  after  day,  until  the  acting 
brain  shall  have  displaced  the  major  part  of  the  nervo- 
"ita  fluid  from  the  passive  brain  and  filled  up  that  space 
with  his  own  nervous  force,  and  the  person  Will  yield  to 
lie  magnetic  power,  and  sweetly  slumber  in  its  inexfrf  s- 
liLl^  ({uietude. 
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Laf.es  and  Gentlemen:  On  the  last  evening,  1  lafl 
llie  pleasure  to  deliver  before  yoa  my  introductory  iec, 
ture  on  the  science  of  Spikitualism,  and  to  explain 
"the  WHY  and  the  wherefore"  of  the  effect  produced 
I  clearly  showed  that  Mesmerism  was  in  perfect  ac 
cordance  with  the  universal  law  of  nature,  which  I  ca'.. 
the  law  of  Equillhrium  ;  and,  as  i,  in  concluding  my  lec- 
ture, contended  that  every  person  in  the  world  could 
je  mesmerized,  some,  as  I  suspected  would  be  the  case, 
nave  to-day  argued  that,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  speaker,  two  brains  of  equal  power  can  no 
more  mesmerize  each  other,  than  one  of  a  less  power 
can  mesmerize  a  greater;  and  hence,  that  the  argu 
menta  of  the  lecturer  arc  contradictory  and  irreconcila-- 
hie.  But  this  objection  is  by  no  means  valid.'  It  is 
readily  conceded  that  two  brains  equally  full  and 
healthy  cannot  affect  each  other,  admitting  both  persons 
to  be  equal  in  muscular  ei.ergy,  and  to  make  at  the  same 
time  the  same  mental  and  physical  effort.  But,  if  one 
person  sit  down  and  passively  resign  himself,  and  an- 
other even  of  less  power  and  less  nervo-vifa!  fluid  e>:ert 
■1.1  his  energies,  then  the  law  of  equilibrium  requires 
that  t.iere  shall  be  an  effect  produced  in  the  passive 
object  equal  to  all  the  power  exerted  by  the  active 
agent.  Hence,  a  weaker  person  can  mesmerize  one  of 
superior  ptiiwer.  and  the  same  persons  mav  alternateli 
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throw  each  other  into  the  mesmeric  state,  I  iave 
known  the  instance  where  a  smali  girl,  only  nine  years 
of  age,  mesmeiized  a  young  man  twenty  years  old,  and 
of  uncommon  strength.  Though  it  is  a  well  known 
law,  that  two  bodies  of  water  will  seek  a  level  when  a 
communication  is  made  between  them,  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that,  by  a  pump,  water  may  be  thrown  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  cistern ;  and  who  will  deny  that  it  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  law  of  equilibrium  T 
Surely,  no  one.  It  is  by  physical  energy  that  the  air  is 
removed  from  the  pump,  and  the  circumambient  air 
pressing  upon  the  water  in  the  cistern,  causes  it  to  rise 
1:11  an  equilibrium  of  height  is  attained — exactly  equal 
to  all  the  powers  employed.  But  so  far  as  the  mes- 
meric state  is  concerned,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
man,  in  acting  on  his  fellow-man,  "exerts  not  only  a 
pHyg[CA!.,  but  a  mental,  and  moral  power.  These 
must  all  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  duly  weighed, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  law  of  equilib- 
rium in  the  employment  of  the  magnetic  forces.  If  this 
common  law  in  nature  extended  no  farther  ihan  merely 
to  bring  substances  that  are  out  of  balance  down  to  a 
common  level,  then  ail  action  in  the  %'arious  elements 
would  soon  cease. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  one  kindred  element  ever 
disturbs  itself,  or  ever  throws  itself  out  of  balance.  It 
requires  another  element  to  do  this.  The  water  would 
always  keep  on  a  perfect  level  with  itself,  throughout 

he  globe,  if  air  and  heat  never  disturbed  it.  By  heal 
it  is  rarified  into  vapors,  carried  over  the  globe  in 
aerial  conductors,  condensed  by  cold  into  drops,  and 
rained  upon  the  mountains  and  more  elevated  portions 

of  the  g'obe,  and  tl  en  again  seeks  its  level  with  the 
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parent  oi;ean.  So  'here  is  a  power  that  rarilies  the  air 
and  the  denser  portions  rush  to  its  aid,  and  the  winds 
are  in  action  to  keep  up  a  perfect  balance  in  Us  own 
empire,  while  air,  abstractly,  could  never  disturb  itself. 
Hence  it  is  even  the  law  of  equilibrium  by  whieh  one 
porticn  of  water  is  thrown  out  of  balance  with  itself; 
and  the  same  is  also  true  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere. 
If  lieat,  which  is  but  the  action  of  electricity,  rarifies  the 
water  so  as  to  cause  it  in  subtiiity  to  approximate  itself, 
then  surely  it  is  according  to  the  law  of  equilibrium 
that  water  ia  thrown  out  of  balance  with  itself  by  for- 
cing it  into  a  partial  equi'librinm  with  some  more  rarifie*^ 
substance.  Carrying  out  this  principle,  and  applying  it 
to  Mesmerism,  it  will  bo  readily  understood  not  only 
how  two  persons  of  equal  power  may  mesmerize  each 
other,  but  even  how  one  of  less  physical  power  may 
mesmerize  a  greater,  and  yet  the  whole  bo  effected  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  law  of  equilibrium. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  the  occasion 
seems  to  demand,  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  direct  consi- 
deration of  the  nervo-vital  fluid  in  the  human  brain. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  composed  of 
two  substances,  namely,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Their 
relative  qualities  are  about  one-fifth  oxygen  and  four- 
fifths  nitrogen.  But  these  are  not  all.  It  is  evident, 
.hat  hydrogen  and  electricity  are  also  component  parts 
of  idr.  Oxygen  and  electricity  are  the  principles  of 
flame  and  of  animal  life,  while  nitrogen  extinguishes 
both.  .There  is  not  a  single  square  inch  of  air  but  what 
conlains  more  or  less  electricity.  The  air  in  its  com- 
pound state  is  drawn  into  the  lungs.  The  oxygen  and 
eJecfriclly  are  communicated  to  the  blood,  which  is 
charged    w'th  iron,   while  the    nitrogen  is  disengaged 
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Bud  expired.  This  iron,  which  gives  color  to  tie  blood 
is  instantly  rendered  magnetic  under  the  influence  ol 
electricity,  analogous  to  the  needles  in  the  galvanic  bsiS 
(cry  which  become  magnets  merely  by  induction.  The 
blood  itself  is,  at  the  same  time,  oxydized  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  instantly  becomes  cherry  red.  This 
oxygen  generates  an  acidity  in  the  blood,  in  some  de- 
gree answering  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
in  the  galvanic  battery  The  blood,  thus  magnetically 
prepared  at  the  lungs,  is  thrown  upon  the  heart,  ai.d 
forced  into  the  arteries.  Hence,  arterial  blood  is  red. 
It  is  propelled  to  the  extremities,  driven  into  every  pos- 
sible ramification,  and  is  collected  and  carried  back  in 
the  veins,  through  the  other  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to 
the  lungs,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  the  electro- magnetic 
power.  Hence,  venous  biood  is  dark,  and  is  unfit  to 
be  thrown  into  tiie  arterial  system  a  second  time  till  it 
has  agavi  Come  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  and  electri- 
city of  the  air.  The  blood,  thus  discharged,  is  pro- 
pelled through  its  living  channels,  ajid  this  friction 
causes  the  electro-magnetic  power  to  escape  from  the 
circulating  system  into  the  nervous  system,  for  which 
it  has  a  strong  affinity,  and,  being  secreted  by  the  brain, 
it  becomes  the  nervo-vita]  fluid,  or  animal  galvanism. 
It  is  important  here  to  remark,  that  the  blood,  In  its 
friction  through  the  arteries,  has  given  off  its  electro- 
magnetic power  into  the  nervous  system.  The  blood, 
thus  freed,  assumes  a  durk  appearance  in  the  veins,  and 
becomes  entirely  negative.  The  lungs,  neing  charged 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  electricity,  become  positive. 
Hence  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  veins  to  the  lungs 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  negative  and  the  positive 
ir  electricity  rush  together. 
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From  the  alove  observations,  it  will  be  j.erceivoi3 
thai  every  muscle  of  the  human  body,  every  organ  aiiJ 
gland,  t2>  polar,  and  by  the  negative  and  positive  jirin- 
ciplcs,  as  above  noticed,  animal  life  is  sustained  and 
perpetuated  through  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  blood. 

We  thus  perceive  thai  the  nervo-vital  fluid  is  miiiiu- 
factured  out  of  electricity,  taken  into  the  ]ungs  at  every 
inspiration.  It  completely  charges  the  whole  brain, 
when  that  organ  is  in  a  healthy  state.  The  nerves 
composing  the  brain,  are  of  three  kinds,  namely :  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion.  I  make  tliese 
three  divisions,  so  that  I  may  be  the  more  readily  under- 
stood when  spealiing  of  nervoas  action.  I  desire  yon 
to  bear  in  mind  that  these  three  classes  of  nerves  -drc 
all  charged  with  the  nervo-vital  fluid,  which  is  exficlly 
prepared  to  come  in  contact  with  mind. 

We  put  forth  a  will.  That  will  stirs  the  nervo- 
vital  fluid  in  the  voluntary  nerves.  This  fluid  causes 
the  voluntary  nerves  to  vibrate.  The  galvanic  vibra- 
tion of  these  nerves  contracts  the  muscles.  The  mus- 
cles, contracting,  raise  the  arm,  and  that  arm  raises 
foreign  matter.  So  we  perceive  that  it  is  through  this 
concatenation,  or  chain,  that  the  mind  comes  in  contact 
with  the  grossest  matter  in  the  universe. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  direct  contact  betwefii 
mind  and  gross  matter.  There  is  no  direct  oontnct 
between  the  length  of  a  thought  and  tlie  breadth  of  ihni 
door.  Nor  is  there  any  more  direct  contact  between 
my  mind  and  hand,  than  there  is  betweer.  my  mini  ;!i;[l 
the  stage  upon  which  I  stand.  Thought  cannot  (ouch 
my  hand;  yet  it  must,  be  true  th.-t  mind  can  conip 
in  contact  with  L:Kitter  :  "the    wise,  I  could  not  raise  m' 
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nand  at  all  by  (he  energies  of  my  will.  Hence,  it  must 
t  1       the  highest  and  most  subtil  of  inert  mat- 

1  liverse,  being  the  next  step  to  spirit,  can 
n  ntact  with  the  mind.  And  electricity, 
I  ged  n  nervo-vital  fluid,  (which  is  living  galvan- 
a     )  ainly.the  highest  and  moat  etherial   inert 

b  f   which    we   can    form    any  conception. 

Hen       a    before  remarked,  it  must  be  true,  that  we 

p     f     h  a  will.     By  the  energies  of  that  will  this  gal- 

t      nee,  or  nervous  fluid,  is  proudly  stirred ; 

1  a  n     vibrates   the   nerves ;    this  vibrates  and 

n  a  he  muscles ;  the  muscles  raise  the  arm,  and 
that  arm  moves  dead  matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  this  argument,  it 
will  yet  be  said  that,  as  physiologists  contend  that  no 
Dne  can  expiain  through  what  medium  the  mind  comes 
ir.  conliiel  with  matter,  nor  even  how  a  muscle  is  made 
to  contract,  and  raise  the  arm,  and  as  the  lecturer  has 
undertaken  to  expiain  it,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
POSITIVE  proof  This  demand  being  rational,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  meet  it.-  1  am,  then,  to  prove  that  the  nervo- 
vita]  fluid,  {which  is  perfect  galvanism,)  is  indeed  the 
ag'jnt  by  which  we  contract  the  muscles  and  raise  the 
arm.  That  being  done,  my  point  is  gained,  and  the 
medium  through  which  mind  comes  in  contact  with 
matter  is  established. 

I  would  first  remark,  that  it  is  common  when  crimi- 
nals are  executed,  that  their  bodies  are  delivered  over 
to  medical  men  for  dissection.  Now  take  a  human 
body,  and  let  it  be  conveyed  from  the  gallowa  to  the 
iharn el-house,  and  laid  upon  the  dissec ting-table.  Let  a 
continuous  shock  from  a  strong  galvanic  battery  be 
given,  and  the  muscles  of  the  dead    nan  will  contract. 
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and  exhibit  many  frightful  contort  tins.  Many  inteiesi 
ing  experiments  of  this  character  have  been  published 
The  de^d  mnn  has  been  known  to  spring  upon  his  knees, 
jolt  them  upoti  the  floor,  make  violent  geaticulationa 
with  his  hands,  move  his  head,  roll  his  eyes,  and  chalter 
his  teeth.  The  student,  imused  to  such  ghastly  exhibi- 
tions, has  left  the  room,  or  fainted  away ;  and  even  the 
experienced  physician  has  started  back  with  horror  at 
the  frightful  contortions  which  he  himself  had  made. 
Now,  what  was  it  that  contracted  the  mascJes  of  this 
dead  man?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question. 
It  was  galvanism.  And  what  is  galvanism,  but  electri- 
city in  a  changed  form ;  so  that,  instead  of  giving  the 
system  a  sudden  shock,  like  electricity,  it  merely  pro- 
duces a  singular  vibrating  sensation  upon  the  nerves, 
which  causes  the  muscles  to  contract?  It  is  nothing 
else.  Electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  or  attraction 
and  repulsion,  are  but  different  dispositions  of  the  same 
common  fluid.  Now,  as  galvanism  contracts  the  mus- 
cles of  a  dead  man,  and  is  the  only  power  known  that, 
when  artificially  applied,  can  contract  the  muscles  of 
the  living,  so  it  must  be  the  agent  employed  by  the  will 
to  contract  the  muscles,  and  enable  us  to  perform  all 
the  voluntary  motions  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  others,  I  consider  this  argument  irresistible, 
and  shall  hold  it  as  such,  until  it  be  fiirly  refuted. 

It  must  now  appear  plain  to  every  ijandid  niind,  that 
by  the  action  of  the  will,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  men- 
tal powers,  the  nervo-vital  fluid,  this  living  galvanism, 
is  continually  thrown  off  from  the  voluntary  nerves,  and 
through  the  respiratory  organs  is  again  supplied.  There 
s  still,  however,  a  greater  waste.  The  involuntary 
nerves  throw  off  another  large  portion  through  the  action 
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of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  digesti;e  apparalua. 
And  tho  nej-vesof  sensation,  also,  do  their  part  in  throw- 
ing ofi'  this  fluid.  Let  me  here  particularize.  The 
nerves  of  sensation  are  those  by  which  feeling  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  The  voluntary  nerves  are  those 
through  which  the  mind  gives  motion  to  those  jiarls  of 
the  body  that  are  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The 
involuntarj  nerves  are  those  that  give  motion  to  such 
parts  of  our  system  as  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will.  None  but  the  involuntary  nerves  pass  to  the  heart, 
stomach,  and  liver.  So  the  heart  will  throb,  the  stomach 
digest  its  food,  and  the  liver  secrete  its  gall,  when  we 
are  awake  or  asleep,  whether  we  will  it  or  not.  But  to 
the  lungs  go  both  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  nerves. 
The  involuntary  ones  are,  however,  the  most  numerous, 
80  that  thAOugh  a  man  may  hold  his  breath  and  keep  the 
lungs  in  suspension  tiil  he  faints,  yet  the  involuntary 
nerves  will  get  the  mastery,  and  restore  him.  Through 
these  three  sets  of  nerves  the  galvanic  fluid  is  contin  v 
ally  wasting  and  passing  from  the  whole  system. 

That  I  am  correct,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  nervous 
fluid,  is  certain.  Take  an  animal,  and  tie  ofl"  the  invol- 
untary nerves  that  lead  to  the  stomach,  and  digestion 
will  instantly  cease.  Then  pour  a  moderate  current  of 
galvanism  from  the  lattery  into  the  stomach,  and  diges- 
tion will  immediately  commence.  Hence,  I  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  nerv.j-vital  fluid,  secreted  by  the  brain, 
is  of  a  galvanic  nati  re,  and  is  manufactured  from  elec- 
tricity which  we  breathe  into  the  lungs  every  inspini- 
liou  we  lake.  And  I  have,  moreover,  proved  that  this 
electro- magnetic  power  Is  the  only  matter  that  can  come 
'n  contact  with  mind,  and  is  the  only  agent  by  which 
the  will  contjiicts  the  muscles.     Hence,  the  conchision 
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is  absolutely  unavoidable,  that,  by  the  '■■onoentratioD  of 
the  mind  upon  an  individual,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
will,  this  fluid  can  be  thrown  upon  another  person  till 
his  nervous  system  is  fullv  charged.  This  is  Mesmer 
ism. 

Having  these  important  facts  before  us,  v/e  perceive 
(hat  the  subject  is.  one  of  momentous  interest.  The  ner- 
vous system,  embracing  the  brain  and  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, when  once  diseased,  seems  to  baffle  all  medical  aid 
and  skill.  Hence,  those  upon  whom  fits  of  derangement 
are  permanently  settled,  are  abandoned  as  hopeless  ;  and 
of  both  of  these  states,  vre  are  all  more  or  less  in  danger. 
Those  persons,  particularly,  who,  on  hearing  the  least 
good  or  bad  news,  are  thrown  into  tremor  and  agitation, 
are  in  danger.  Their  brains  lack  the  propfsr  quantity 
of  the  nervo-vital  fluid.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  nerves  of  the  brain  there  is  no  blood.  The  Wood  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  veins  and  arteries,  while  the 
nerves  are  charged  with  this  nervo-vital  fluid — a  galvanic 
substance.  Now  if  the  veins  and  arteries  are  filled  with 
blood,  and  if  the  nerves  are  fully  charged  with  the  gal- 
vanic fluid;  in  one  word,  if  the  circulating  system  an 
the  nervous  system  are  in  perfect  balance,  health  an 
firmness  are  the  result.  But  if  the  circulating  systeii 
lack  its  proper  quantity  of  blood,  then  languor  and  de- 
bility of  body  are  the  result.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nervous  system  lack  its  proper  quantity  of  galvanic 
fluid,  then  nervous  excitability  is  the  result,  and  the  per- 
son is  in  danger  of  fits,  derangement,  and  all  the  nervous 
diseases  that  attend  the  human  race.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts :  Take  a  person  who  has  a  suf- 
ficiency of  bbod  in  the  circulating  system,  but  who,  at 
the  saiBP  time,  has  not  enough  of  the  galvanic  fluid  in 
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[lis  DG.-voua  system.  By  some  circumslance  the  biuud 
is  suddenly  thrown  to  his  head,  and  the  veins  and  arle- 
lies  whicii  pass  round  among  the  convolutioiis  of  tlic 
hrain  are  swelled  with  this  pressure.  The  nerves  com. 
posing  the  brain  not  being  suiBciently  filled  and  braced 
with  the  galvanic  fluid,  spasnaodicaily  collapse,  and  a  fit 
is  the  result.  How  often  do  persons,  who  suppose  they 
are  well,  suddenly  drop  down  dead  in  the  streets  I  How 
often  has  a  father  or  mother  retired  to  rest,  and  appa- 
rently in  health,  yet  in  the  moming  the  children  found 
one  or  the  other  a  c<irpse  !  Here,  through  eating  too 
much,  or  some  other  cause,  the  blood  was  suddenly  pro- 
pelted  to  the  brain,  and  the  nerves,  not  being  sulficienlly 
braced  with  the  galvanic  fluid,  collapsed,  and  by  apo- 
plexy, instant  death  ensued.  Even  the  bosom  compan- 
ion, slumbering  upon  the  same  pillow,  never  felt  a  mo- 
tion. 

Now  if  these  persons  had  been  mesmerized,  no  such 
calamity  would  have  ensued.  Their  nervous  system, 
by  which  I  mean  the  whole  brain  and  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, would  have  been  charged  from  a  full  and  healthy 
brain,  and  having  been  thus  charged,  it  would  have 
stood  the  war  of  internal  elements,  and  outrode  the  rush- 
ing storm. 

In  the  light  our  subject  now  stands,  we  perceive  how 
vastly  important  it  is  that  every  person  while  at  ease,  or 
oven  in  health,  should  be  operated  upon  until  the  brain 
is  magnetically  subdued.  As  stated  in  my  first  lecture, 
one  person  can  be  mesmerized  in  an  hour  or  less  anolh- 
er  in  two  hours,  and  so  on  np  to  thirty  hours.  Lei  a 
healthy  friend  ol"  yours  sit  down,  one  hour  ea^h  day, 
until  he  subdues  your  brain.  No  person  should  nies- 
mer'ze  more  than  one  hour  in  twenty-four      The  exer^ 
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lioi.  s  so  great,  he  will  injure  himself  if  ne  do.  Bu* 
here  is  the  glory  of  this  science.  Though  you  may  la- 
bor an  hour  each  day  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  in  auc- 
■"ession.  yet  what  you  gain,  you  hold,  until  the  work  is 
accomplished.  And  not  only  so,  but  after  the  brain  is 
once  magnetically  subdued,  you  can  then  throw  the  per- 
son mto  the  stale  in  five  minutes.  Yes,  a  child  ten  years 
old  can  then  mesmerize  a  giant  father.  Your  brain  be- 
ing magnetically  subdued,  it  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  you.  You  are  then  ready  for  the  day  of  distress 
Come  what  may— tool  hache,  headache,  tic  doloreux, 
neuralgia,  or  any  pbin  of  which  you  can  conceive;  'et 
some  one  mesmerize  you  and  then  wake  you  up,  and  the 
pain  is  gone.  The  whole  process  need  not  occupy  move 
than  ten  minutes.  Should  you  fall  and  break  your  arm, 
then  let  some  person  mesmerize  the  arm  only,  which  can 
be  done  in  one  minute.  You  are  free  iron'  pain,  and 
though  in  your  wakeful  state,  yet  you  can  look  quietly 
on,  and  see  the  bones  put  to  their  places.  Your  arm 
can  then  be  kept  in  the  mesmeric  state,  and  thoroughly 
and  rapidly  healed  without  having  ever  experienced  one 
single  throb  of  pain.  Or  by  simply  mesmerizing  yoirr 
arm  or  leg,  you  can  sit  in  the  wakeful  state  and  see  them 
amputated,  and  feel  no  pain.  But  if  you  neglect  to  have 
Vour  brain  magnetically  subdued,  then  when  the  day  of 
distress  comes  upon  you,  as  it  mieht  require  several 
hours  to  put  you  into  this  state,  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  avail  yourse.f  of  the  blessings  this  science  is  calcula- 
ted to  bestow. 

It  is  not  only  a  preventative  of  fits,  insanity,  and  of 
tne  most  frightful  nervous  disjases,  and  a  safeguard 
against  pain,  bi;t  it  will  <  nre  fits,  if  no  congestion  of  the 
brain  has    taken   place.     It  never   fails   to  remove  tlie 
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ague  and  fever,  however  king  it  may  have  lieen  upon 
the  imiiv'dual,  and  will  prevent  any  fevers  prevalent  in 
northern  dimates,  if  the  individual  be  mesmerized  as 
soon  as  taken. 

Here,  then,  are  opening  hefort  us  new  fielos  of  ac.ion, 
where  those  who  have  heai-ta  of  benevolence  may  freoly 
roam  at  iarge,  and  find  ample  scope  for  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  all  their  sympathetic  and  Christian  feelings 
and  those  who  scoff  and  sneer  at  this  science,  do  acoiF 
and  sneer  at  human  wo  and  human  pain,  and  know  nut. 
what  thev  do. 
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LECTURE    III 

Laicss  AtJ.o  Gentlemen  :  The  two  ieutures  I  hava 
imd  the  pleasure  to  delii  er,  and  the  successful  expei'i- 
ments  I  have,  during  the  last  two  evenings,  performed 
in  your  presence,  have  awakened  opposition,  and  the 
excitement  has  tru.y  become  tremendous.  Hiindreda 
cannot  gain  admittance  into  this  capacious  chapel,  and 
the  breathless  anxiety  and  stilSness  of  this  crowded 
congregation,  show  the  deep  and  slirring  interest  which 
yi  '1  feel  in  the  science  of  Mesmerism,  which  is  the  sci- 
ence of  mind  and  its  godlike  powers.  For  many  agea 
men  have  turned  their  attention  to  matter,  and  confined 
all  their  investigations  to  the  realms  of  material  philoso- 
phy. It  is  true,  th;it  here  and  there  a  noble  spirit  has 
turned  his  attention  to  scan  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  human  mind  itself.  But  she  seemed  to  close  her 
laboratory  against  their  entrance,  and  forbid  them  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  her  sacred  shrine.  In  this  condi- 
tion, there  was  no  alternative  but  to  judge  of  mind  itself 
from  its  vast  and  complicated  operations,  both  n;ental 
and  moral.  But  that  the  mind  itself  could  directly  pro- 
duce a  physical  rsult  by  its  own  living  energies,  seems 
never  to  have  entered  their  hearts.  But  new  fields  of 
thought  are  opened  to  the  human  soul,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous and  wonderful  powers  of  the  living  mind  are  now 
seen  and  felt.  Circumstances  require  me  to  say  ihat  1 
regard  not  the  oppositio;i  or  the  scepticism  of  men.  1 
challenge  investigation  both  as  to  the  experiments  I  per- 
form, or  the  arguments  1  jffer.       stand  mailed  with  im- 
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rtiutable  truth  ;  and  hence,  on  this  subject,  am  ini  ulner- 
nble  to  everj'  attack.  Truth  ia  immutable,  cannct  bend 
to  circumstances,  and  must  stand  independent  of  I  he 
belief  or  unbelief  of  men.  It  must  soar  on  towering 
wing  far  above  the  reach  of  scorn,  ana  sooner  or  later 
triumph  over  all  opposition. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  mind  and  its  powers.  1  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  will  raises  the  arm  through  the 
agency  of  electricity.  Perhaps  I  should  not  call  it 
electricity,  but  nervo-vital  fluid,  or  galvanic  fluiii, 
manufactured  from  electricity  taken  in  at  the  lungs 
The  WILL  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  but  the  result 
(if  all  the  attributes  brought  into  council  and  action. 
It  is  the  executive  of  the  mind.  The  question  now 
comes  up  in  proper  order  before  us  :  Is  there  any  powet 
in  mind  to  produce  a  result  by  simply  willing  it  ?  I  con- 
tend that  there  is,  while  t!ie  opposers  of  Mesmerism  con- 
tend that  there  is  not,  iMesmerism,  then,  must  stand  or 
fall  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  a  power 
And  first,  let  me  appeal  to  you  as  Christians.  If  you 
deny  that  mind,  or  spirit,  has  any  power  to  produce  a 
physical  result,  then  how  does  the  Creator  govern  the 
universe  ?  How  can  his  Spirit  come  in  contact  with 
matter  s.i  as  to  produce  any  physical  results  ?  The 
creation  and  government  of  the  world  at'e  i-epresented 
in  scripture  as  the  result  of  the  divine  will.  "  He  doeth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
Iho  inhabitants  of  earth."  The  creation  of  the  world 
and  all  its  appendages  is  represented  as  the  effect  of 
his  will.  "He  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
hglit."  "He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  He  comsnanded 
and  it  stood  fast."  If,  then,  the  infinite  Spirit,  by  holding 
tiis  will  unchangeably  upon  all  the  multifariiua  objects 
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of  creation,  moves  unnumbered  worlds,  and  gov«rn» 
the  universe,  then  there  is  also  an  energy  and  power  in 
the  human  spirit  proportionate  to  its  greatness.  If  you 
grant  that  the  infinite  Spirit,  by  putting  forth  an  infinite 
wll,  can  produce  infinite  res  nits,  then  surely  a  feeble 
finite  spirit,  by  putting  forth  a  feeble  finite  will,  can  pro- 
duce a  feeble  finite  result:  I  only  ask  you,  as  Chrisliail 
philosophers,  the  admission  that  the  same  cause  shall 
produce  the  same  BPrECT, 

If,  however,  you  deny  the  correctness  of  this  condu- 
sion,  then  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  furnish  the 
atheist  with  a  weapon  by  which  he  is  sure  to  deieat 
you.  Argue  as  long  as  you  please,  and  even  drive  the 
honest  atheist  from  any  other  ground,  he  will  at  last 
say:  "Well,  admit  there  is  aGod,  yet  he  can  do  nothing." 
Your  Bible  says,  "God  is  a  spirit."  Hence,  he  has  no 
hands,  feet,  nor  physical  body,  as  we  have.  Ho  may, 
therefore,  will  and  will  to  all  eternity  ;  yet  he  can  do 
nothing,  because  spirit,  by  its  mere  mental  action,  can- 
not come  in  contact  with,  nor  in  the  least  aflect  matter 
We  know  this,  says  the  atheist,  from  observation  and 
experience.  ■'  And  what  can  we  reason  but  from  whal 
we  know  1"  A  human  being,  for  instance,  may  sit  down 
and  exercise  all'  his  mental  energies.  He  may  will 
and  WILL  to  endless  ages,  yet  he  can  do  nothing — can- 
not produce  the  least  phj'sical  result,  unless  he  uses  his 
hands  or  comes  in  bodily  contact.  1  now  ask  those 
Christians  who  deny  that  the  mind  has  such  power  as 
we  are  contending  for,  how  can  they  answer  this  argu- 
ment of  ihe  atheist?  I  contend  that  they  are  no(  ab!e 
lo  meet  it.  There- is  no  human  ingenuity  beneath  these 
heavens  thai  the  Christian  opposers  of  the  mesmeric 
power  can  summon  to  their  aid  ade  luate  to  the  task, 
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Indeed,  it  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  involves 
them  in  t!ie  following  compound  dilemma  :  If  the  infi- 
nite Spirit,  by  the  energies  of  his  will,  can  produce 
■.nfinite  results,  then  a  finite  spirit,  by  its  will,  can  pro- 
duce a  finite  result.  But  a  finite  spirit,  by  its  will,  can- 
not produce  any  result,  so  an  infinite  spirit,  by  its  will, 
caimot  produce  any  result !  Of  this  dilemma,  they  may 
take  either  horn.  Now  for  the  consistency  of  these 
sapient  opposers.  They  admit  that  the  infinite  Spirit, 
by  its  will,  governs  the  universe,  and  produces  infinite 
eSects,  and  yet  deny  that  a  finite  spirit,  by  its  will,  can 
produce  the  least  physical  effect ;  which  is  most  philo- 
sophically absurd  !  But,  if  a  finite  spirit,  by  its  living 
energies,  can  produce  a  finite  result,  then  there  is  a  God, 
and  the  heavens  do  rule.  I  am  willing  to  meet  any  in- 
telligent clergyman  in  controversy  who  denies  the  truth 
of  Mesmerism ;  and  before  this  enlightened  congrega- 
tion, who  shall  be  our  jurors,  I  will  either  make  him 
acknowledge  the  mesmeric  power,  or  drive  him  to 
atheism.     I  will  leave  him  no  other  alternative. 

We  have,  thus  far,  confined  our  inquiries  to  the  fact, 
whether  there  was  any  power  at  all  in  mind  to  produce 
results  independent  of  bodily  contact.  I  now  take  a  stiU 
higher  stand,  and  deny,  in  total,  that  there  is  any  power 
or  MOTION  whatever,  in  the  whole  immeasurable  uni- 
verse,  except  in  mind.  There  can  be  no  power  without 
motion,  nor  can  there  be  motion  except  it  originate  in 
mind.  I  care  not  through  how  many  concatenations 
of  cause  and  effect  you  may  trace  motion,  it  is  after  all 
but  secondary,  and  must  be  traced  back  to  mind  as  its 
Btarling  point.  For  instance  :  suppose  a  hail  should  lie 
at  rest  u]ion  this  floor.  It  would  never  stir  unless  mo- 
tion were  commun'  "ated  to  it  by  some  extraneous  power. 
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If  ancther  ball  entered  that  door,  ana  tame  m  contact 
with  the  ball  at  rest,  it  would  communicate  motion  to  It 
by  impulse,  losing  iust  as  much  as  it  communicated 
]jut  here  is  no  beginning  of  motion,  and  every  one  would 
look  around  for  the  cause.  If,  while  gazing,  you  should 
see  another  ball  enter  the  door,  struck  by  a  bat,  you 
might  not  yet  be  satisfied  whether  that  bat  was  held  in 
a  man's  hand,  or  whether  it  was  fastened  in  some  ma- 
chinery prepared,  and  put  in  motion  by  human  ingenu- 
ity. But  you  see  a  third  ball  enter  the  door,  and  not 
only  discover  the  bat  but  the  hand  that  grasps  it.  You 
arc  now  satisfied.  You  know  that  the  hand  is  connected 
with  a  body,  and  that  body  with  a  brain  and  mind. 
Now,  in  these  three  instances,  there  is  no  beginning  of 
motion.  The  man's  hand,  the  bat,  and  first  ball,  are 
but  the  three  instruments  through  which  motion  was 
communicated  to  the  ball  at  rest,  and  the  man's  mind 
was  sole  mover. 

As  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  is  directly  connected 
with  the  powers  of  mind,  and  as  this  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  question  between  its  advocates  and  opposers 
must  eventually  turn,  you  will  permit  me  to  take  a  wider 
range  in  this  extensive  field.  There  must  be  some  me- 
dium through  which  the  eternal  mind  comes  in  contact 
with  gross  matter,  moves  unnumbered  worlds  accord- 
ng  to  nature's  law,  and  sustains  and  governs  the  un- 
bounded universe.  That  medium  must  be  the  finest, 
Ene  most  rarified,  and  subtil  of  inert  matter  in  being.  It 
must  be  the  last  link  in  the  material  chain  of  inert  sub- 
stances that  fastens  on  the  mind.  This  is  electricity, 
ilence,  it  is  through  electricity  that  the  Great  Spirit 
OMUies  in  contact  with  his  universe.  This  is  evident, 
bijcaiise  it  is  electricity  as  it  exists  ir  the  human  sys- 
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«Aii,  through  which  our  spirits  come  in  contact  with 
matter.  We  are  but  an  epitome  of  God's  universe,  and 
in  LIS  is  contained  every  variety  of  matter  and  substance 
m  being.  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;"  and 
in  this  study,  the  most  unbounded  fields  ai^e  opened  to 
tho  range  of  tinman  thought 

It  m?  y  noHT  be  aslied,  if  electricity  is  that  substance 
(liiough  which  the  Ci'eator  comes  in  contact  with  mat- 
ter, how  then  could  he  act  when  that  splendid  substance 
had  no  existence  t  or,  in  other  words,  how  could  he 
create  "  all  things  out  of  nothing  1"  I  dony  the  asser- 
tion, thai  God  created  al!  things  out  of  nothing,  and 
challenge  the  proof.  Space  and  duration  exist  of  neces- 
sity, and  that  space  was  eternally  filled  with  primal 
matter,  which  I  contend  is  electricity.  The  scriptures 
do  not  inform  us  that  God  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  and  surely  philosophy  cannot  inform  us  how 
many  nothings  it  will  take  to  make  the  least  conceiva- 
ble something !  Though  it  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  all  thmgs  were  created  out  of  nothing,  yet 
in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  there  have  been 
Eome  ■eminent  ,nen  of  all  denominations,  who  have  re- 
ected  this  idea,  and  contended  that  all  things  were  cre- 
ated nut  of  some  substance.  I  have  not  time  to  refer 
to  those  persons  this  evening,  yet  permit  me  to  name 
one.  A  more  orthodox  man  than  John  Milton  never 
lived,  as  all  know  who  have  ever  read  that  astonishing 
production  of  the  human  intellect,  Ms  "Paradise  Lost." 
He  was  at  war  with  the  idea  that  ail  things  were  crc- 
aled  oit  of  nothing.  I  will  present  yon  with  an  extract 
from  hie  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  volume  1 
pages  236  and  237.  As  I  quote  rom  memory,  I  maj 
Hot  be  CO  rect  in  cilery  word. 
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He  says :  "  It  'j  dear,  then,  thai  ihe  world  was 
framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or  olhcr.  For,  since 
action  and  passion  are  relative  terms,  and  since,  conse- 
quently, no  agent  can  act  externally,  unless  there  be 
some  patient  suck  as  matter,  it  appe  \rs  impossible  thai 
God  could  have  created  this  world  out  of  nothing ;  not 
from  any  defect  of  power  on  his  pari,  but  because  it 
waa  necessary  that  something  should  previously  have 
existed  capable  of  receivmg  passively  the  exertion  of 
the  divine  efficacy.  Since,  therefore,  both  scriptui-e 
and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  these  things 
were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  matter,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  matter  must  always  have  ex- 
isted independen!  of  God,  or  have  originated  from  God 
at  some  particular  point  of  time." 

So  you  perceive,  Milton  contends  that  both  scripture 
and  reason  teach  that  all  ihings  were  made  out  of  mat- 
ter. I  am  under  no  obligations  to  prove  that  all  things 
were  not  made  out  of  nothing,  for  no  man  is  bound  by 
the  rules  of  logic  to  prove  a  negative.  But  I  will,  for  a 
moment,  depart  from  t^iis  established  rule  of  schoolmen, 
and  undertake  to  prove  that  all  things  were  not  made 
out  of  nothing.  To  this  end,  I  will  call  into  my  service 
the  following  argument ; 

We  raise  an  axe,  and  at  a  single  blow  cut  in  two  a 
piece  of  wood  one  inch  in  diameter.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  this  wood  was  not  severed  instantly  in  all  Its  parts. 
If  it  were,  then  the  lower  part  would  have  been  cut  at 
the  same  instant  that  the  upper  part  was,  which  is  per- 
fectly absurd,  and  therefore  impossible.  The  axe 
certainly  passed  gradually  through  that  wood,  and  pro- 
gi-essively  separated  one  grain  after  another.  This  you 
ail   perceive.     By  instantly,  wc   are   to   ;inderstand. 
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that  no  lime  shall  elapse  between  the  at  complishmenl 
of  any  two  objects.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that 
there  are  bodies  that  move  with  greater  velocity  than 
this  axe.  I  will,  then,  take  another.  There  is  nothing 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  moves  with  greatei 
velocity  than  light ;  its  motion  being  about  twelve  mil- 
lion miles  in  a  minute.  Hence,  the  passage  of  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  would  be  about  eight 
minutes.  It  is,  '.herefore,  absurd  to  say  that  a  ray  of 
light  coiiid  be  at  the  sun  and  at  the  earth  at  the  same 
instant,  as  it  would  allow  no  time  for  its  passage.  I 
will  now  apply  the  above  argument  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

If  SOMETHING  were  created  out  of  nothing,  it  roulJ 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  done  progres- 
riivELY  or  GRADUALLY,  because  the  instant  it  became  the 
least  possible  remove  from  nothing  it  would  be  some- 
thing. It  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  remain 
nothing  till  it  becomes  something,  because  there  is  no 
possible  process  by  which  it  can  be  gradually  brought 
forivard  into  something,  for  there  is  no  existing  medium 
between  something  and  nothing.  Now,  if  nothing  were 
created  into  something,  it  must  have  been  done  instantly; 
and  if  instantly,  then  it  must  have  been  something  and 
nothing  at  the  same  instant,  which  is  the  climax  of 
absurdity.  It  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  contend  (hat  the 
piece  of  wood  before  mentioned  was  severed  at  the 
oottom  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  at  the  lop,  or  that 
a  ray  of  light  could  be  at  the  sun  and  the  earth  at  the 
jamo  instant.  I  shall  hold  this  argument  siund  until 
some  one  is  able  to  refute  it, 

Henr  e.  I  contend  for  the  eternal  existence  of  i>kimai, 
matier  w  lich  is  eleetriiity.     But  even  this  primal  mat* 
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ter  does  n:it  exist  independent  of  Leity.  It  .s  the  natu- 
ral atmosphere  or  substance  emaoatiiig  from  Him.  It 
is  evident  tliat  every  substance  in  being  has  its  atmos- 
pheric emanatioR,  by  which  it  may  be  delected  before 
we  arrive  at  the  body.  I  say  atsiospheeic  emanation 
because  1  know  of  no  olhej-  moi'e  convenient  term,  by 
which  I  can  express  my  ideas.  For  instance,  the  rose, 
and  every  species  of  the  flower  tribe,  have  their  emana- 
tions, which  like  an  atmosphere  surround  them,  and  by 
which  we  detect  their  existence  before  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  suffer  -jie 
to  call  it  atmospheric  emanation,  which  in  the  above 
cases  is  detected  by  smeil.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
species  of  trees  and  plants  in  being.  The  same  is  true 
of  every  species  of  earth,  and  rock,  and  mineral,  in  exist- 
ence. Each  substance  has  an  atmospheric  emanation 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  which  it  can  be  discovered  fay 
man,  or  by  some  other  living  creature.  The  camel  on 
the  desert  will  detect  water  twenty  miles  distant.  The 
same  is  true  in  relation  to  all  the  races  and  tribes  of  ani- 
mated beings.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  atmospheric 
emanation,  by  which  it  may  be  detected  by  some  other 
creature,  by  some  instinctive  sense  of  which  we  have 
little  or  no  conception.  As,  then,  every  substance  in 
being  has  its  own  peculiar  emanation,  so  the  atmospheric 
emanation  of  the  self-existent  Spirit,  is  electricity,  wiiich. 
proceeding  forth  from  Him,  does  not  ;herefore  exist  in 
dependent  of  him. 

It  will  now  be  said  that,  on  this  principle  of  reasoning 
the  speaker  will  make  it  out  that  spirit  itself  is  matter. 
Jf  by  SPIRIT  >ou  mean  that  which  has  neither  length, 
breadth,  nor  thickness,  nor  occupies  any  space,  then  1 
have  only  to  say  that  it  is  a.  mere  chimera  of  the  humw 
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brain,  a  nonentity,  a  nothing !  Does  Deity  fill  all  space  1 
Then  he  is  of  course  a  substance,  a  real,  livinjj,  acting 
and  thinking  being ;  otherwise,  as  Christians,  we  use 
words  without  knowledge,  when  wt  s?,y  that  he  iil'^  im- 
mensity with  his  presence.  But  it  may  he  said  that 
wi\D  is  THOUGHT,  REASON,  and  uNr.BBSTANDiNG,  and  then 
be  asked,  whether  thoi3£fht  lei&an,  understanding,  etc., 
occupy  any  spiCP?  But  I  deny  that  these  arc  mind. 
Thought,  reason,  and  undeistandmg  are  not  mind,  but 
the  EFFECTS  ol  mmd  RLnd  i&  something  supremely 
higher  than  ail  these  I  yet  isk  what  is  that  which 
thinks,  reasons  and  undeistinds^  It  is  the  mind.  Then 
mind  is  somethmg  distmct  tiom  those  effects  by  which 
it  is  made  mandest  What  then  it  may  be  asked,  is 
mind?  I  answer,  it  is  that  substance  which  has  innate 
or  living  motion ;  and  the  result  of  that  motion  is 
thought,  reason,  understanding,  and,  therefore,  power. 
As  electricity  is  the  highest  and  most  subtil  of  inert 
substances,  as  it  fastens  on  mind,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
easily  moved  than  any  other  inert  substance  in  being,  so 
mind  is  the  next  step  above  electricity,  is  the  crowning 
perfection  of  all  other  substances  in  immensity — is  liv- 
ing motion ;  and  the  result  of  that  motion  is  thought  and 
power.  It  is  the  living  Spirit  from  whom  emanates 
electricity,  and  who,  out  of  that  electricity,  has  created 
all  worlds.  Hence,  the  Creator  is  a  real  substance  or 
being,  possessing  personal  identitj-,  and  is  infinite  in 
every  perfection  of  his  adorable  character. 

Electricity,  which  is  an  atmospheric  emanation  from 
God,  and  which  is  moved  by  his  will,  is  that  substance 
out  of  which  all  worlds  and  their  splendid  appendages 
were  made.  Hence.itwill  be  perceived,  that  electricity 
contains  all  the  original   properties  of  all  the  varioua 
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substances  iii  buiiig.  All  the  varieties  of  the  universe 
around  ua — all  the  beauties  and  glories  of  crention  upon 
which  we  look  with  so  many  thrilling  emotions  of  de- 
light, were  produced  from  electricity,  which  is  the  inex 
haustible  fountain  of  primal  matter.  By  the  living  ener 
gies  of  the  Divine  Mind,  electricity  was  condensed  into 
globes  ;  not  instantly,  but  gradually.  The  heaviest  par- 
ticles took  the  lowest  point,  or  common  centre,  of  our 
globe,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  lighter  and  lighter,  till  we 
reach  the  surface,  which  is  a  vegetable  mould.  On  this 
we  find  water,  a  substance  still  lighter  than  earth ;  next 
air,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  on  till  we  reach 
the. sun,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  relation  to  our  sys- 
tem, because  it  is  the  common  centre.  The  sun  is, 
therefore,  pure  electricity.  Hence,  the  twenty-nine 
globes,  belonging  to  our  system,  are  electrically,  geolo- 
gically, and  magnetically  made.  They  are  but  twenty- 
nine  magnets  revolving  around  our  sun  as  a  common 
centre. 

The  sun,  being  pure  electricity  or  primal  matter,  is 
but  an  emanation  from  the  Deity.  It  is,  consequently, 
in  a  positive  state.  Hence,  electricity  is  continually 
passing  from  the  sun,  as  a  common  centre,  to  the  twen- 
ty-nine surrounding  worlds ;  on  the  same  principle  that 
it  passes  from  a  positive  to  a  negative  cloud.  Having 
done  its  duty  in  giving  light,  heat,  and  vegetation,  as 
well  as  magnetic  power  to  globes,  it  is  returned  by  re- 
action to  the  sun,  and  these  two  motions  form  the  vor- 
tices that  roil  worlds  around  him.  It  is  impossible  that 
there  can  be  any  inherent  attraction  and  repulsion  in 
matter.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  but  different  dis- 
positiaiis  of  electricity.  The  best  magnets  are  now 
made   fron    the  galvanic  battery.     Hence    electricity 
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gal  ranism,  and  magnetism  are  but  in  substance  one  and 
the  same  fluid,  and  as  this  is  primal  matter,  an  en-.ana 
tion  from  the  Eternal  Mind,  so  all  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  originate  in  Deity,  His  will  comes 
in  contact  with  elettricity,  and  through  that  subtil  agent 
he  moves  the  whole  immeasurable  universe  in  accor- 
dance with  nature's  law.  AH  worlds  are  in  motion. 
They  roll  rapid  as  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  in  the  most 
apparent  confusion ;  yet  all  is  calm,  regular,  and  harmo- 
nious. God  is,  therefore,  connected  with  his  universe, 
and  superintends  all  its  multifarious  operations.  Though 
he  is  thus  intimately  united  to  inert  matter,  yet  he  is  dia 
tinci  from  the  whole. 

"  Thou  apaft, 
Abovo,  beyond;  O  tell  me,  mighly  Mind, 
Where  art  Ihou  1  Shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  ? 
Call  lo  the  sun?  or  bbU  the  roaring  winds 
For  their  Creator  I  Shall  I  question  loud 
ThB  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells  1 
Or  holds  he  furioits  slortna  iu  straitened  roins, 
And  bids  fierce  whiriwinds  wheel  hia  rapid  earl 
The  nameless  He  1  whose  nod  ia  nature's  birth 
And  nature's  shield  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  disaolntioD  his  suspended  smile ! 
The  great  First  LanU  pavilioned  high  he  aits 
Iq  darkness,  from  excessive  splendor  borne, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 
His  glory,  to  created  giory,  bright, 
As  that  to  central  hoi-rors ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars,  atid  spans  itntneusity." 

Worlds  are  not  only  electrically,  geologicall}  a^-j 
magnetically  made,  but  they  are  electrically  and  -iiag- 
netically  suspended  and  moved  by  the  immediatf  ener- 
gies of  the  Divine  Mind.  Here  is  an  image  in  papci 
costume.  I  will  attach  it  to  this  electrizing  machi.ae  and 
charge  it.  Seel  those  papers  arc  now  all  suspended, 
and    be'ng  e'^ualiy  charged    they  repel  each  other.     I 
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will  aow  put  my  fingers  near  them.  See  I  how  they 
are  attracted  by  my  hand.  They  tou^h  me,  give  off 
their  electricity,  become  equalized  with  my  lingers,  and 
then  fall.  Here,  then,  is  suspension,  atti^action,  and  re- 
pulsion, by  electricity.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that 
if  worlds  are  moved  by  electricity,  that  they  must  ne- 
cessarily move  as  quick  as  lightning.  This  does  not 
follow.  Here  is  an  orrery,  with  which  the  most  of  yoii 
are  acquainted,  I  attach  it  to  the  electrical  machine, 
and  charge.  You  see  it  is  moved  by  giving  off  electri- 
city at  ita  points.  But  though  electrically  moved,  yet  it 
does  not  move  as  quick  as  lightning.  The  magnet  I 
hold  in  my  hand  was  charged  from  the  galvanic  battery, 
ari(f  by  one  single  stroke  of  the  battery  from  the  prongs 
of  this  magnet  towards  the  bow,  I  can  destroy  all  its 
magnetic  powers,  and  by  reversing  the  action,  I  can  jusi 
as  suddenly  restore  them. 

I  have  now  clearly  shown  that  all  motion  and  power 
originate  in  mind,  and  as  the  human  spirit,  through  an 
electro-magnetic  medium,  comes  in  contact  with  matter, 
so  the  infinite  Spirit  does  the  same,  and  through  this 
medium  he  governs  the  universe.  Hence,  those  who 
deny  the  mesmeric  powem  must,  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  deny  that  there  is  any  medium  through 
which  mind  can  come  in  contact  with  matter,  or  else 
deny  that  mind,  abstractly  considered,  has  any  power 
to  produce  results.  But  the  denial  of  either  of  these  is 
a  denial  of  an  all-powerful,  self-exislent  Spirit,  the  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  universe.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  sublime  the  idea,  that  God  is  electrically  and 
magnetically  connected  with  his  universe  ;  that,  by  the 
energies  of  his  own  will,  he  has '  condensed  and  formed 
wor'ds  fism  electricity,  which  is  but  the  atmosphe  ic 
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emanation  of  his  own  spirit,  and  that  by  electricity  he 
sustains,  rolls,  and  governs  them  from  age  to  age.  And 
how  suhiime  the  idea,  that  he  has  "  poured  spirit  from 
spirit's  awfnl  fountain,  and  kindled  ir.to  existence  a 
world  of  rationals,"  He  has  poured  hitrself  through  all 
his  works  and  stamped  upon  them  beauty,  order,  and 
[iAEMUN\;  which  are  but  the  reflected  impressions  of  his 
own  spLBNDoa 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemek:  It  ia  a  source  of  gratifi<a- 
lion  lo  me  that  public  attention,  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
is  completely  awakened  to  the  interests  of  Spiritualism, 
and  that  they  are  giving  this  subject  that  investigation 
which  its  importance  demands.  We  live  emphaticaUy 
in  an  age  of  investigation  and  improvement,  vwhen  light 
seems  to  be  pouring  in  oceans  on  our  w^orld  ;  and  he  who 
shuts  his  eyes,  and  then  scoff's  and  sneers  because  others 
open  theirs  and  see,  is  not  only  recreant  to  duty,  but  does 
society  an  irreparable  wrong.  But  those  who  remain  in 
scepticism  much  longer  on  the  subject  of  Mesmerism, 
will  be  suspected  either  of  ignoraoce  or  dishonesty.  1 
make  this  remark,  because  there  is  no  possible  apology 
that  any  man  of  common  sense  should  remain  in  scepti- 
cism another  day.  He  can  go  home  and  try  it  upon  his 
children  or  friends,  and  test  its  power,  and  know  its 
truth,  and  this  every  man  is  bound  to  do  who  desires  to 
mitigate  human  pain,  and  assuage  human  woes.  The 
subject  is  one  of  paramount  consideration,  and  ia  wor- 
thy of  your  best  affections,  your  most  ardent  zeal,  and 
your  warmest  hopes. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  took  into  conaideralion  mind  ako 
ITS  POWERS,  and  the  medium  through  which  it  comes  in 
contact  with  matter.  This  medium  is  electricity,  and  ia 
that  eternal,  PRIMAL  matter  out  of  which  all  other  sub- 
stances were  niadi      It  fiils  immensity  of  space:  and 
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worlds  iire  successively  and  continually  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  electricity  under  the  living  and  liver-act- 
ing  energies  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  We.  are  floating  in 
Bn  immensity  of  space  that  knows  no  bounds,  like  the 
mote  in  the  sunbeam.  This  is  peopled  with  swarming 
worlds,  in  jiumber  beyond  an  angel's  computation ;  and 
llie  residue,  which  has  not  yet  become  the  abodes  of  life, 
order,  and  beauty,  is  filled  up  with  primal  matter  still  in 
its  electrical  state.  Hence,  the  work  of  creation  has 
been  going  on  from  eternity,  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
gress so  long  as  the  throne  of  the  self-existent  Jehovah 
endures,  without  ever  arriving  at  an  end  in  the  sublime 
career  of  creation.  New  brother  creations  are,  there- 
fare,  every  moment  rolling  from  his  omnific  hand,  and 
that  creating  fiat  will  never,  never  cease.  All  this  is 
effected  by  the  energies  of  mind. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  slated,  and,  as  I  thought,  concln' 
sively  proved,  that  thought,  reason,  understanding,  etc., 
were  not  mind,  but  merely  the  results  of.mind,  and  gave 
what  I  considered  conclusive  evidence.  I,  moreover, 
stated  that  mind  was  a  substance  that  occupied  space, 
that  it  possessed  living  motion,  and  that  the  result  of 
that  motion  was  thought,  reason,  and  power,  and  gave 
w.hat  I  considered  proof.  But  it  seems  that  both  oi 
these  positions  have  been  disputed,  and  hence  I  will 
once  more  touch  these  two  points. 

If  thought,  reason,  and  understanding  are  mind,  then 
our  minds  are  annihilated  every  night  in  sleep.  Be- 
cause, if  all  the  organs  of  the  brain  are  wrapped  in 
profound  slumber,  then  there  is  not  a  single  thought 
stirring  in  the  whole  intellectual  reaim.  It  will  not  an- 
swer to  parry  the  force  of  tnis  sirgument,  by  saying  thai 
ti.e  action  of  blood  upon  the    brain  produces  thought, 
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and  thai  this  Jifition  is  suspended  in  slumber,  because 
the  blood  flows  and  acts  upon  the  brain  in  sienp  as  well 
as  when  we  are  aw;ike  ;  and  hence  we  should,  on  this 
principle,  think  and  i-eason  when  asleep  nearly  as  well 
as  when  awake.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  If 
then,  thought  arid  reason  aj-e  mind,  I  must  insist  that,  in 
profound  slumber,  the  mind  is  annihilated,  for  thought 
is  gone.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  thought,  reason,  and 
understanding  are  not  mind,  but  the  effects  of  mind. 

I  will  now  take  a  different  argument  from  the  one 
offered  in  ray  last  lecture,  to  prove  that  mind  is  a  sub- 
stance that  has  innate  motion,  and  that,  this  motion 
produces  thought.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  I'-e 
,  mind  resides  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  blood-vessels,  but 
in  the  nerves  themselves.  Now,  if  the  nerves  are  verj 
much  expanded  by  heat,  it  is  impossible  to  sleep.  By 
lying  perfectly  still  upon  our  beds,  there  is  a  coolness 
steals  over  the  brain.  The  nerves,  by  coolness,  are 
made  to  contract.  They  continue  gently  to  shrink  until 
they  press  upon  the  living  substance  that  they  contain, 
and  stop  its  motion.  That  moment  all  thought  ceases, 
Recollect,  mind  is  that  substance  whose  nature  is  motion, 
and  the  result  of  that  motion  is  thought.  By  pressure, 
by  FOKce,  it  is  stopped,  and  thought  is  gone.  The  mo- 
ment our  rest  is  complete,  a  nervous  warmth  comes 
over  the  brain.  The  nerves  expand,  leave  the  mind 
disengaged,  it  resumes  its  motion,  and  thought  is  the 
result.  As  cold  shrinks,  and  heat  expands  the  nervous 
system,  so  that  we  alternately  sleep  and  wake  under 
this  double  action,  so  the  mind  is  a  living,  self-moving, 
and  invisible  substance,  which  is  capable  of  being  com- 

1  sufficient,  at  lejst,  to  prevent  its  motion. 

ing  made  .hese  remarks,  which  the  circumstancet 
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'.i  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  at  my  hands,  I  now 
iavite  your  ottention  to  wh.it  is  called  by  sceptics  the  m 
i!ompreliensibility  and  marvellousness  of  magnetic  sleep 
aud  who,  on  this  account,  openly  avow  the  imposslbilily 
and  inconsistency  of  any  one  being  thrown  into  such  ii 
state  ;  and  who,  whenever  they  witness  experiments  la 
tost  it,  freely  use  the  stereotyped  words, "  humbug  anh 
coLLiraion,"  and  that,  too,  with  great  emphasis,  withoiK 
being  able,  however,  to  detect  this  great,  this  wonderful 
imposition  on  public  credulity  ! 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  science 
of  Mesinerism  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  sub- 
ject can  see  in-a  manner  different  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  vision.  That  any  person  can  see  out  of  the 
templar  region,  or  out  of  the  top,  or  back  part  of  the 
fikull,  and  through  solid  walls,  and  in  the  darkest  night 
ley  contend  is  too  preposterous  to  be  believed.  I  deepl)' 
egret  to  say  that  medical  men  not  only  give  counte- 
nance to  such  declarations  made  by  the  common  mass, 
but  are  engaged  in  making  the  same  themselves.  But  I 
seriously  appeal  to  them  whether  they  have  never  seen 
any  patients  in  a  certain  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
oucedby  disease,  where  they  could  Ihus  see,  and  when 
sensation  was  so  perfectly  exiinct  that  amputation  might 
have  taken  place  without  pain?  Have  they  never  seen  a 
case  of  catalepsy?  If  not,  have  they  never  seen  in  med- 
ical works  well-aulhenticated  cases  of  this  disease  report- 
ed ?  Surely  they  will  not  deny  these  things.  I  further  in- 
quire, have  they  never  seen  a  case  nor  heard  one  reported, 
where  patients  in  a  state  of  catalepsy  have  been  entirely 
,  cAiir/oyant?  where  they  have  seen,  as  no  person  it?  the 
ordinary  way  of  vision  can  see  ?  I  am  conscious  ihat 
uhey  will  not  hazard  their  medica    reputation  by  gi^'ing 
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these  interrogatories  an  ungual ified  denial.  Of  ali  per- 
ions  Lieneath  tlicse  heavens,  medieai  gentlemen  should  be 
lie  last  to  sneer  at  ihe  idea  of  clairvoyance,  or  even  to- 
-a!  insensibility  of  a  person  in  ths  magnetic  state. 

Catalepsy  is  a  sudden  suppression  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation; a  kind  of  apoplex/,  in  which  the  patient  is  in  a 
fixed  posture.  If  the  case  be  an  aggravated  one,  the  pa- 
lient  is  sometimes  senseless  and  even  speechless.  To 
bring  this  subject  directly  and  plainly  before  you,  I  will 
relate  to  you  an  incident  which  was  stated  to  me  about 
six  months  a<;o  by  Dr.  Patterson,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  A  young  lady  was  taken  sick. 
Her  physician,  who  lived  some  eljjht  or  ten  miles  distant, 
was  sent  for.  He  found  her  in  a  state  of  catalepsy 
Though  there  v/as  no  sensation  in  her  body,  yet  she  had 
occasional  fits  of  talking.  Ho  prescribed,  stated  that  he 
should  be  there  the  next  evening,  and  left.  The  evening 
came,  and  a  most  tremendous  storm  of  rain,  with  high 
winds,  setin.  The  dai-knesa  was  profound.  As  the  fam- 
ily were  sealed  in  silence  and  anxiety  in  the  same  room 
where  the  patient  lay,  some  one  said,  "  Well,  our  doctor 
will  not  be  here  to-night."  The  sick  lady  answered  : 
"  Yes  he  will ;  ho  is  coming  now ;  he  is  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  is  all  drenched  with  rain."  the  family  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  a  mere  reverie  of  the  brain,  a  touch  of  de- 
lirium, made  no  reply.  Nearly  an  hour  passed  on  ;  and 
the  storm  continuing  with  unabating  violence,  one  of  the 
pensive  group  again  broke  the  silence,  and  exclaimed 
wilh  a  feeling  of  regret,  "  Well,  it  is  certain  our  doctor 
will  not  be  here  this  dark  stormy  night !"  The  sufferer 
again  answered,  "  Yes  he  will ;  he  is  most  here  now ; 
there  he  is  hitching  his  horse ;  he  Is  coming  to  the  door.' 
Thej  lieard  the  raps  :  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  came 
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the  doctor  I  now  ask,  how  did  this  lady  in  a  state  cf  caU 
alepsy  see  the  physician  several  miles  distant,  through 
the  walls  of  her  house,  and  in  so  dark  a  night? 

This, report  was  given  in  a  medical  journal  and  well 
authenticated.  And  moreover,  there  are  many  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  ;  and  of  these  facts  medical  men  ai-e  well 
aware.  Now  I  appeal  to  them,  who  are  present  on  this 
occasion,  that  if  it  is  possible  io  throw  the  nervous  system 
into  a  condition  by  disease,  so  that  the  patient  can  see  in 
a  monner  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  vis- 
ion, THEN,  how  can  they,  without  presumption,  affirm 
that  a  person  cannot  be  thrown  into  a  similar  state  by 
Mesmerism  ?  It  is  proved  by  medical  works  that  such  a 
state  of  the  bniin  is  possible  ;  and  who  will  take  upon 
himself  to  affirm,  thai  it  can  be  induced  by  no  other 
means  than  disease  ?  As  a  state  of  catalepsy  is  thus  fre- 
quently attended  with  clairvoyance,  and  with  total  insen- 
sibility, so  that  amputation  could  be  performed  without 
pain,  then  why  should  we  marvel  when  we  sec  the  same 
rdentical  phenomena  clustering  around  Mesmerism  '!  I 
have  only  to  say  that  our  surprise  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

I  appeal  to  medical  gentlemen  present.  Have  you 
never  seen  a  case  of  natural  somnambulism?  There 
are  hundreds  of  them  occur  in  this  city ;  and,  in  every 
town  there  are  those  who  rise  in  their  sleep,  perform 
labors,  and  return  to  their  beds  without  knowing  it.  In 
this  state  they  have  gone  to  the  top  of  house-frames, 
walked  on  the  ridgepoles,  and  safely  descended.  They 
have,  in  the  darkest  nights,  walked  over  dangerous  and 
-apid  streams  on  a  mere  scantling  in  safety,  where  a 
slight  loss  of  balance  would  have  been  death,  and 
where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  have  crossed 
in  Iheir  wakeful   state       Women  have  arisen,  and  in 
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this  state  have  done  the  nicest  needle-wtirk.  AnJ  Ijow 
did  these  see?  Surely  not  with  the  natural  organ  oi 
vision.  A  young  lady  at  boarding-school,  learning  to 
paint  miniatures,  and  on  preparing  one  for  examination- 
day,  found  that  she  could  be  excelled  by  the  other 
pupils.  It  worried  her  much,  and  to  her  suprise  ghp 
found  in  the  morning,  that  hcv  picture  had  greatly  ad- 
vanced under  the  dehcate  touch  of  some  experienced 
hand.  She  charged  the  deed  upon  her  teacher,  who 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  fact.  But  on  the  nexl 
morning  the  picture  was  nearly  finished,  but  the  trans- 
gressor could  not  be  found.  The  Preceptress  being 
strongly  suspected,  secretly  sat  up  and  watched.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  when  all  was  stili,  the  young  lady 
arose,  and  in  a  dark  room  arranged  her  work,  mixed  her 
colors,  and  began  to  paint.  Her  Preceptress  lit  a  lamp, 
entered  the  room,  and  saw  that  lady  finish  her  picture. 
She  then  awakened  her.  How  did  she  see  how  to  mix 
her  colors,  and  to  give  the  nicest  touch  with  her  pencil 
where  no  human  eye  in  the  wakeful  stale  could  discern 
an  object  ?  Such  facts  as  these,  and  even  more  won- 
derful, are  well  known  to  medical  gentlemen.  Now,  ii 
persons  can  by  s^ome  cause  be  thrown  into  somnambu- 
lism upon  their  beds,  then  reason  teaches  that  they  may 
be  thrown  into  the  same  state  and  even  a  much  deeper 
sleep  by  the  magnetic  power. 

We  will  now  take  into  consideration  the  philosophy 
of  Clairvoyance.  It  is  evident  that  seecxg,  hbari\(!, 
FBULiNG,  TA9TING,  and  SMELLING,  boloug  exclusively  to 
tiie  mind.  And  as  we  have  already  clearly  proved  that 
electricity  is  the  only  substance  that  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  mjnd,  so  it  is  through  the  agency  of  thid  fluid 
that  sensations  are  transmitted  t-o  the  mind       Hence,  if 
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H  through  the  iredium   of  electricity  that  we  see  liear 
feci,  taste,  and  sineii. 

The  power  of  sight  being  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident 
that  we  never  saw  anything  out  of  our  eyes.  The  whoie 
of  this  congregation,  with  all  their  different  costumes, 
their  various  complexions  rmd  different  appearances, ^nd 
all  their  relative  distances  from  each  other,  are  struct: 
upon  the  retina  of  the  speaker's  eye,  on  about  the  h'gness 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  By  the  agency  of  electricity. 
il  is  conveyed  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  mind 
where  it  is  seen.  Hence,  we  never  saw  a  piece  of  mat- 
ter, hut  only  its  shadow,  the  same  as  when  you  look  in- 
to a  mirror,  it  is  not  yourself,  hut  your  image  thst  you 
see.  Electricity  is  that  substance  that  passes  through 
all  other  substances.  Air  cannot  pass  through  your 
cranium,  nor  through  these  walls,  nor  melallic  suhst.in- 
ces.  But  as  all  these  have  countless  millions  of  pores, 
electricity  can  pass  through  them.  Now  if  our  nervous 
svstem  could  be  charged  with  the  nervo-vita!  fluid,  so 
as  to  render  the  hrain  positive,  and  thus  bring  it  into  an 
esact  equilibrium  or  balance  with  esiernal  electricity, 
then  we  should  he  clairvoyant.  Because  the  nervous 
system  being  duly  charged,  and  even  surcharged,  the 
great  quantity  of  this  fluid  passing  in  right  lines  from 
the  mind,  as  a  common  centre,  and  in  every  direction 
through  the  pores  of  the  skull,  renders  it  transpaient 
L''niting  with  external  electricity  which  passes  througii 
iheso  walls  and  ail  substances,  which  are  also  trans- 
parent, the  miage  of  the  whole  universe,  as  it  were,  in 
this  transparent  form,  is  thrown  upon  the  mind,  and  is 
there  seen,  and  seen,  too,  independent  of  the  retina.  On 
this  principle  the  whole  of  those  objects  which  are 
opaque  to  natural  vision,  are  rendered  transparent  to 
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the  clairvoyant,  and  he  aecs  through  weu^b  m  succes- 
Bion,  anu  takes  cognizance  of  their  relative  distances,  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  in  a  wakelnl  state  could  look 
through  said  waJis  if  they  were  thin,  transparent  glass. 
On  this  principle,  if  the  subject  be  charged  too  much  or 
too  Uttle,  he  cannot  see  clearly.  Or  if  the  night  ha 
rainy,  or  even  damp,  and  unfavorable  to  electricity,  then 
experiments  in  clairvoyanee  must  fail,  or  be  very  im- 
perfect. The  subject  must  be  magnetically  charged 
exactly  to  that  degree  which  will  bring  him  into  mag- 
netic equihbrium  with  external  electricity.  Then,  if  the 
night  be  favorable,  the  experiments  will  most  hkely 
prove  successful. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  take  another  posi- 
tion. Why  can  you  see  through  that  window?  You 
answer,  because  the  glass  is  transparent.  But  why  is  it 
transparent?  Yoa  again  answer,  because  upon  every 
square  inch  of  its  surface  there  are  several  thousand 
pores,  and  the  glass  is  of  that  chemical  property  that  it 
will  admit  the  rays  of  atmospheric  light  to  pass  through 
them.  This  is  philosophically  correct.  But  remember, 
it  is  not  the  window  that  sees,  but  it  is  the  inhabitant 
in  the  house  that  looks  out  of  the  window.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  why  can  you  not  see  through  that  wall  ? 
If  you  answer,  because  it  is  opaque,  yet  the  query  arises, 
why  is  it  opaque  1  The  wall-  has  certainly  as  many 
pores  upon  the  square  inch  as  that  glass.  The  answer 
's,  because  the  wall  is  of  that  chemical  property  that 
resists  the  rays  of  atmospheric  light ;  and  where  no  light 
passes  through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  tliat  substance 
must  be  opaque.     This  is  so  far  philosophically  correct. 

We  are  now  ready  t^  ask,  why  can  you  see  through 
he  eye  ?     Because  it  lj  formed  on  the  transparent  piin- 
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^jple,  has  a  cerlain  number  of  pores  upon  ;he  square 
inch,  and,  by  the  skill  of  the  Creator,  it  is  bo  constituted 
as  to  clicmically  receive  the  rays  of  atmospheric  light. 
But  you  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  those 
translucent  orbs  that  see,  but  it  is  the  imiabitant  in  the 
earthly  house  that  looks  out  of  those  windows  of  the 
soul.  Even  the  good  book  says,  when  speaking  of  the 
faded  vision  of  the  aged, — "  anh  those  that  look  out 

OF     THE     windows      ailAI.I.     BE     DARKENED" thuS     Calling 

these  eyes  but  the  windows  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  spirit 
only  that  sees—that  alone  possesses  the  inward  living 
eye  ;  for  taite  the  spirit  from  its  earthly  house,  and  what 
can  these  eyes — these  windows  of  the  fleshly  tabernacle 
— see  ?  They  can  see  just  as  much  as  the  hands  or 
feet,  but  no  more.  Let  another  question  he  here  pro- 
posed. Why  can  you  not  see  through  the  skull  ?  You 
will  again  answer — because  it  is  opaque.  But  I  again 
ask,  why  is  it  opaque  1  You  reply — because  it  chemi- 
cally resists  the  rays  of  atmospheric  light,  and  will  not 
allow  them  to  pass  through  its  pores,  even  though  they 
are  as  numerous  as  the  pores  of  the  eye.  This  answer 
is  also  philosophically  correct ;  and  in  this  wonderful 
constitution  of  the  human  cranium  is  made  manifest  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  For  were  light  admitted  through 
it  upon  every  portion  of  the  brain,  it  would  stimulate  its 
organs  to  such  an  unnatural  degree  as  to  render  the 
mind  incapable  of  manifesting  itself  through  them  in  a 
harmonious  and  rational  manner.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
iiiconsisten',  with  the  continuance  of  life  itself. 

As  the  remarks  now  made  are  perfectly  simple,  and 
can  be  comprehended  by  all,  I  will  now  ask — if  there 
were  a  light  so  much  finer  ihnn  atmospheric  light,  ana 
of  ihrt  peculiar  property  that  it  could  be  made  to  pasi. 
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through  all  subslances  in  existence,  couid  you  not  then 
see  through  that  wall  as  easily  as  through  that  glass  f 
Certainiy ;  because  the  wall  would  be  rendered  trans- 
parent through  the  action  of  that  light,  and  whercvci 
light  passes,  there  must  exist  the  possibility  to  see  ob- 
jects. The  question  then  naturally  presents  itself  to  the 
mind — is  there  such  a  light  t  I  answer — there  is,  and 
it  is  MAGNETIC,  or  GALVANIC  LIGHT.  It  exists  not  onV 
around,  but  within  us.  Go  into  a  dungeon  of  total  dark- 
ness, and  strike  ycur  head  a  sudden  blow,  and  you  will 
Bee  a  flash  of  light.  From  whence  comes  that  light  ? 
It  is  within  you :  it  is  the  nervous  fluid — the  living  light 
of  the  brain,  which  is  of  a  galvanic  nature.  By  this 
concussion  it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  forced  from  its 
accustomed  channels,  and  laid  suddenly  at  the  footstool 
of  the  living  mind  ;  and  the  mind  saw  the  flash.  Hence, 
it  is  electrically  that  we  see,  and  heae,  and  tegl,  and 
TASTE,  and  SMELL.  All  mesmeric  subjects  cannot,  how- 
ever, see  with  tha  same  brilliancy  in  clairvoyance,  when 
the  brain  is  surcharged  with  this  light.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished clairvoyants  now  in  the  United  States,  are 
Jackson  Davis,  Lucius  E.  Burkmar,  and  Walter  S.  Tar- 
box,  who  have  astonished  thousands ;  and  by  their  ex- 
aminations of  the  diseased,  and  saving  the  lives  of  many, 
have  rendered  themselves  the  benefactors  of  suffering 
humanity  This  galvanic  light  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
brain  independent  of  the  natural  eye — the  outward 
organ  of  vision. 

That  the  above  principles  are  correct,  and  that  taste, 
SEEING,  etc.,  are  electrically  conveyed  to  the  mind,  try 
the  following  experiments.  Take  a  half  dollar,  and  a 
piece  of  zinc  of  the  same  size :  touch  them  separately  to 
the  tongue,  and  yju  will  not  perceive  any  taste ;  but 
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put  Ihe  tongue  between  ihem,  and,  in  this  poaitioii,  touch 
the  edges  of  the  two  pieces  together  ocer  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  and  you  will  taste  a  pungent  acid.  This  tnsto 
is  produced  electrically.  Zinc  contains  a  greater  por- 
tion of  electricity  than  the  silver,  and  when  they  come 
sn  contact  it  gives  it  off  to  the  silver,  and  conveys  the 
lensatiou  of  taste  through  the  glands  to  the  mind.  In 
further  proof  of  this  being  electricity,  put  the  half  dol- 
lar against  the  gums  under  the  upper  lip ;  open  the 
mouth,  and  lay  the  zinc  upon  the  tongue ,  by  moving 
the  tongue  up  and  down,  you  will  touch  the  pieces  to- 
gether, and  every  time  they  come  in  contact  you  will 
not  only  perceive  the  same  taste  before  described,  but 
you  will  sec  a  flash  of  lightning.  Now  that  this  light- 
ning is  seen  directly  by  the  mind,  and  independent  of 
the  natural  organ  of  the  eye,  you  may  enter  a  dark 
room,  and  in  the  darkest  night — close  your  eyes,  and 
oven  bandage  them, — and  yet  when  you  touch  those 
pieces,  as  described,  you  will  see  the  flash,  even  when 
one  from  the  heavens  could  not  be  seen.  This  flash  is 
conveyed  through  the  nervous  system  directly  to  the 
mind,  where  alone  exists  the  power  of  vision.  This  is 
3iot  only  proof  that  taste  and  sight  are  electrically  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  but  also  that  electricity  is  that  sub- 
stance which  alone  comes  in  contact  with  mind. 

It  is  the  same  in  relation  to  the  other  senses.  Even 
HBARrNG  is  not  produced  by  the  concussion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  oir  air,  ba^  by  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
olectricity  conveyed  to  the  mind,  and  in  tliat  tremulous 
manner  through  the  organ  of  the  ear  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  mind.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  hat  so  gross  a  substance  as  air  can  pass  tha 
harriers  of  the  ear  and  enter  the  brain  to  produce  anv 
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Bouad.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  particles  o! 
air  do  not  enter  the  brain,  yet  with  a  vibrating  motiot 
they  strike  the  drum  of  the  ear  and  convey  sound  to  the 
mind.  This  cannot  be,  because  there  is  no  air  in  the 
brain  itself;  and  he.UTC,  th^ve  is  no  internal  aerial  me- 
dium through  which  souno  [;ould  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  concussion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  external  air  com  eyed  it  to  the  drum.  I  yet  ask, 
what  is  the  internal  medium  beyond,  through  which  thai 
sound  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  ?  There  is  no  air  there  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  vacuum,  then  no  sound  whatever  can  bt 
conveyed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  same  substance  in 
tremulous  motion,  which  conveys  sound  to  the  drum  of 
the  ear,  also  passes  through  it  into  the  nervous  system, 
and  conveys  its  oracle  to  the  very  throne  of  the  living 
mind.  This  is  electricity,  which  is  the  only  correspond- 
ent or  mediator  be-tween  mind  and  matter,  laying  its 
brilliant  hand  upon  both  parties,  and  bringing  them  into 
communication. 

The  sense  of  smell  exists  in  the  mind,  and  from  sur- 
rounding substances  the  sensation  is  electrically  con- 
veyed to  it.  But  as  smell  is  so  nearly  related  to  taste, 
the  same  argument  may  be  applied  to  both.  I  will 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  sense  of  feeling. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  sense  of  feeling  is  in  the 
nerves.  But  I  contend  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  mind,  the  nerves  being  the  mere  medium  through 
which  it  is  electrically  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Indeed, 
all  our  sensations,  whether  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling, 
lasting,  or  smelling,  are  conveyed  to  the  mind,  through 
the  nervous  system,  from  their  correspondent  organs, 
which-  are  but  the  mere  starting  points,  or  inlets  of  sen- 
sation     Ajid   as  the  nervo-vila'    fluid,   whi(;h  is  of  an 
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elecfiic  nature,  is  the  only  substance  thiit  acts  througb 
the  nerves,  so  electricity  is  the  agent  which  conveys  alf 
our  sensations  to  the  mind.  Though  it  is  said  that  feel 
ing  is  diffused  over  the  whole  system,  yet,  strictlj 
speaking,  this  is  not  true.  All  feeling  is  in  the  mind 
It  is  evident  that  the  mind  resides  in  the  brain.  It  is 
not  diffused  over  the  whole  nervous  system,  for  when 
we  might  be  as  sensible  that  thought  proceeded  from 
the  hand  or  foot,  as  from  the  head.  In  this  case,  the 
OSS  of  a  hand  or  foot  would  be  the  loss  of  some  portion 
of  our  minds.  The  spinal  marrow  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  brain.  Branches  shoot  out,  and  from  these,  oth- 
er branches  in  infinite  variety,  until  they  are  spread  out 
over  the  whole  system  ten  thousand  times  finer  than  thn 
finsst  hair-sieve, — so  fine  that  you  cannot  put  down  the 
noint  of  a  cambric  needle  without  feeling  it,  and  you 
cannot  feel  unless  you  touch  a  nerve.  Hence  you  per- 
ceive how  very  fine  the  nervous  system  must  be  !  0( 
this  system,  the  brain  is  the  fountain,  and  is  the  local 
habitation  of  the  mind. 

Now  touch  the  finger  to  any  object,  and  that  touch 
produces  a  corresponding  action  upon  the  brain,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  electro- magnetic  fluid,  that 
sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  mind  that 
feels  it,  and  by  habit  We  associate  the  feeling  with  the 
end  of  the  finger.  But  amputate  the  arm,  and  then 
touch  the  correspondent  nerve  at  the  end  of  the  stump 
and  he  will  yet  associate  the  feeling  with  the  end  of  the 
linger.  Bui  the  feeling  is  not  even  in  the  end  of  the 
slump.  It  is  in  the  mind  which  has  its  Tesidence  in  the 
biain. 

I  knew  a  I  a:ksmith  who  had  his  leg  amputated 
obove  the  kne;      When  healed,  ne  put  on  a  wooden  le^ 
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and  resumed  his  labors  in  the  shop.  He  couid  feel  his 
leg  and  toes  as  usual,  and  many  times  in  a  lay,  he 
would,  without  reflection,  put  down  his  hand  to  scratch 
his  wooden  leg.  Being  unlearned  and  superstitious,  he 
supposed  that  his  leg  was  buried  in  an  unconi  fort  able 
position,  and  therefore,  haunted  its  wooden  substitute. 
He  dug  it  up,  placed  under  it  a  soft  cotton  bed,  and  re- 
buried  it ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  made  the  circum- 
Blance  known  to  his  physician,  who  lo!d  him  to  find  the 
corresponding  nerve  on  the  slump,  and  he  could  cause 
the  itching  sensation  to  ceatee.  He  did  so,  and  the  diffi- 
culties were  at  once  overcome. 

A  gentleman  called  upon  me,  in  October,  1842,  at  the 
flouse  of  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Greenwood,  in  Marlboro'.  He 
stated,  that  he  injured  his  arm,  the  cords  contracted 
and  drew  up  his  fingers,  so  as  perfectly  to  clench  the 
band.  It  gave  him  great  pain,  and  the  arm  was  ampu- 
tated just  above  the  elbow.  And  though  three  years 
had  passed  away,  he  said  there  was  yet  a  constant  pain 
as  though  the  fingers  were  drawn  up  ;  and  from  that 
contraction  the  pain  seemed  to  proceed.  Now  the 
whole  of  this  difficulty  was  felt  in  the  brain.  If  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  the  brain  has  its  legs  and 
arms,  and  toes,  and  fingers.  Or  allow  me  to  go  entire- 
ly back.  It  is  the  mind  which  has  its  limbs  and  all  its 
lineaments  of  form,  and  from  which  ail  form,  proportion, 
and  beauty  emanate. 

I  observed  a  moment  ago,  that  the  spinal  cord  was 
but  the  brain  continued.  Now  let  a  knife  be  inserted 
between  the  joints  of  the  spine,  and  let  this  cord  be  sev- 
eied,and  all  the  pans  of  the  body,  below  the  incision, 
will  be  paralyzed.  You  may  now  cut  or  burn  the  legs, 
bol  all  feeling  is  gone  ;  neither  can  they  be  moved  by  the 
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will.  The  will  cannot  come  in  contact  witli  flesh  ana 
blood,  only  through  the  electro-magnetic  fluid.  The 
mind  is  in  the  brain,  and  as  the  spinai  marrow  is  severed, 
so  the  lower  parts  are  separated  from  the  fountain  of  feel- 
ing. The  communication  of  the  electrical  influence  is 
destroyed  between  the  extremities  and  the. mind,  and 
hence,  the  extremities  can  convey  sensations  to  the  mind 
no  more. 

I  might  continue  the  argument  to  an  indefinite  extent 
fo  prove  that  all  our  senses  (seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tast 
ing,  and  smelling)  are  in  the  mind,  and  that  these  sensa 
tJans,  through  their  corresponding  organs,  are  electrical 
ly  conveyed  to  the  mind,  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
I  forbeir,aud  proceed,  as  usual,  to  the  a&Ucifited  exiier* 
inients  of  the  evening. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemrn  :  We  are  again  assernbie  i  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Mesmerism.  Its 
growing  interest  in  the  public  mind  is  manifest,  by  the 
increasing  throngs  that  assemble  in  this  chapel,  to  inves- 
tigate its  claims  to  truth  and  science,  and  the  muhitudes 
that  are  obliged  to  retire,  unable  to  gain  admittance. 
As  several  notes,  since  my  entrance  into  this  house, 
have  been  handed  me,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  omit  intro- 
ductory remarks,  and  attend  to  two  or  three  imponaM 
requests. 

An  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  number  of  degrees  or 
states  into  which  a  subject  may  be  thrown.  In  reply  to 
this,  I  would  say,  that  there  are  but  ilve  degrees  which 
have,  as  yet,  come  under  my  observation.  The  fibst 
degree  is,  when  the  hands  or  even  the  whole  body  of  the 
subject  can  he  attracted  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
mental  and  physical  energies  of  the  magnetizer.  The 
SECOND  degree  is,  when  the  hands,  or  body  of  the  subject, 
can  be  attracted  by  the  mental  energies  alone,  or  by  the 
physical  energies  independent  of  any  mental  effbri.  The 
THIRD  degree  is,  when  the  subject  can  neither  hear  nor 
answer  any  person  but  the  magnetizer  and  (hose  who 
are  in  communication.  The  fourth  degree  is,  when  ilio 
subject  can  taste  what  the  magnetizer  tastes,  and  smell 
what  lie  smells.  The  fifth  degree  is  clairvoyance.  1 
would  not  be  understood  that  these  five  degrees  alwavs 
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oci.ur  in  the  order  I  have  now  stated  them  s  but  I  mean 
that  there  are  these  five  different  degrees.  Some  never 
Beem  to  go  further  than  the  third  degree,  and  no  surgical 
operation  should  be  performed,  unlnsa  the  subject  be  put 
completely  into  this  third  state,  so  that  no  voice  but  the 
inagnetizer's  can  be  heard.  It  can  then  be  perJbi-med 
without  any  pain. 

Another  inquiry  is  made,  whether  any  person  can  put 
himself  into  communication  with  the  subject  without  the 
maguetizer's  consent  ?  I  answer,  yes.  Any  person  may 
put  himself  into  communication  by  ardently  fixing  his 
attention  upon  the  subject  while  another  is  magnetizing 
him,  especially  if  he  sits  near  him.  Or  he  may  do  it 
by  touching,  or  too  freely  handling  him.  He  may  do 
it  by  violently  throwing  his  hands  towards  him,  and 
within  a  foot  of  his  body.  Or,  lastly,  he  may  take  two 
or  three  electric  shocks  from  a  charged  Leyden  jar, 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  subject,  being  careful  to 
fix  his  eyes  firmly  upon  him  while  taking  the  shock. 
The  second  or  third  shock,  the  subject  will  start  with 
him  who  receives  it — and  when  he  starts  he  is  in  com 
munication. 

A  third  inquiry  is  made,  whether  any  one  but  the 
mugnetizer  can  awaken  the  subject  t  Certainly,  any  per- 
son who  is  put  in  communication  with  him  can  take  him 
out  of  the  state.  Or  by  a  firm  determination,  he  can 
awaken  himself  In  fact,  he  may  be  put  in  bed,  and  in 
a  few  hours,  say  from  eight  to  fourteen,  he  will  come 
(lilt  of  it  the  natural  way. 

A  fou"th,  and  last  inquiry  is  made,  if  magnetism  be 
true,  why  has  not  more  of  t  been  seen,  at  least  in  some 
small  degree,  in  different  ages?  I  answer,  that  its  his- 
tory dates  back  to  a  very  "arly  age  which  I  cannot  now 
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pursue,  but  woald  refer  to  "Fasci nation,  or  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Cliarming,  illustrating  the  principles  of  Kfe  in 
connection  with  spirit  and  matter,"  published  in  Now 
York  city  by  Fowlers  &.  Wells  ;  aiso  to  the  American 
Phrenological  Journal.  They  are  conducted  with 
great  ability,  and  should  be  in  possession  of  every  family 
But  the  inquirer  asks,  "  why  has  not  more  of  it  been 
seen,  at  least  in  some  small  degree,  in  different  ages  1" 
I  answer,  it  has  been  seen  and  felt.  Have  you  nevei 
read  the  bold,  lofty,  and  full-gushing  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes, whose  thunders  roused  Greece  into  action, 
and  moved  her  sons  as  the  wind  in  its  rushing  majesty 
moves  the  sublime  magnificence  of  ten  thousand  forests? 
This  was  but  the  magnetic  principle,  the  lightning  of 
the  mind,  by  which  they  were  electrified,  and  made  to 
act  as  one  man  against  the  powers  of  Philip.  The  same 
's  true  of  Cicero,  w^ho  shook  the  Roman  senate  with  his 
voice,  and  beneath  the  electric  glance  of  whose  awful 
eye,  even  Catahne  quailed.  I  am  well  aware  that  yon 
will  call  this  sympathy.  But  what  is  sympathy?  It  is 
the  nervo-vital  fluid  thrown  from  a  full,  energetic  brain, 
upon  another  of  kindred  feeling.  That  brain  being 
roused  afiects  another,  and  that  still  another,  till  the  whole 
assembly  are  brought  into  magnetic  sympathy  with  the 
speaker,  and  by  him  are  moved  aS  the  soul  of  one  man. 
As  a  further  answer  to  this  question.  I  wid  notice  one 
fact  more;  and  in  doing  this,  I  shall  remove  what  has 
long  been  considered  as  a  stigma  on  a  large  and  respect- 
able denomination.  I  mean  the  Methodists.  Ever  since 
that  '.ilass  of  Christians  had  a  religious  existence  in  the 
United  States,  persons  have  fallen  down  into  a  species 
of  trance.  Other  denominations  call  this  delusion,  and 
ni^ny  call  it  deception,  because  such  things  never  occiw 
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m  their  meetings.  But  there  is  no  deceptlo.a  in  tliis — i! 
!S  really  the  magnetic  state — or  more  properly  the  spi- 
ritual slate.  Every  preacher  cannot  do  it,  and  as  it  i3 
done  without  contact,  comparatively  few  are  subjects 
of  it- 

But  take  a  preacher  of  strong  muscular  powers ;  one 
who  has  large  eoncentrativeness,  and  eye  of.  lightning, 
and  a  warm,  a  sincere,  and  ai-dent  soul.  He  enters  a 
tent  at  camp-meeting,  where  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons.  He  kneels  down  and  prays  most  fervently ; 
he  rises  and  sings  most  devotionaliy.  He  is  in  close 
contact  with  his  little  group.  He  begins  to  exhort  most 
sincerely ;  and  soon  the  deep  fountains  of  his  soul  are 
broken  up,  A  female,  perchance,  is  moved  to  tears. 
His  concentration  being  large,  he  keeps  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  her,  and  he  wills  and  desires,  that  she  shall 
feel  as  he  feels,  and  be  converted  to  God.  At  length 
she  falls  into  this  singular  state.  She  has  gone  there  in 
the  preacher's  feelings,  and  in  his  feelings  she  will  come 
out  of  it.  Now,  if  he  would  fjllow  my  directions,  he 
could  restore  her  in  two  minutes.  I  will  pledge  myself 
\o  arouse  any  one  from  this  magnetic  state  in  five 
minutes.  Dr.  Cannon,  of  this  city,  took  a  lady  out  of 
this  state  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  Provincetown,  who  was 
thrown  into  it  in  a  religious  meeting,  and  who  appeared 
nearly  lifeless.  A  report  of  this  was  pubhshed  in  the 
"Christian  Freeman."  Now  al!  these  are  really  mag- 
netic eifects  that  we  have  seen,  and  for  many  years  in 
succession.  So  the  inquiries  are  all  answered,  and  I 
hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquirers  ind  the  congre- 
gation. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  dangers  and  abuses 
of  Mesmerism.     It  is  often  said  by  its  opposers,  thai 
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even  if  it  be  ti  ne  yet  it  is  dangerous,  because  it  can  be 
abused,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  practised.  Bk*, 
(-0  you  know  of  any  blessing  beneath  these  heavens  but 
\vli-.;t  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  abused?  No 
ytm  do  not.  Do  you  know  of  a  more  common  blessing 
limn  taste  1  yet  to  gratify  their  taste,  millions  on  millionB 
have  gone  down  to  a  drunkard's  tomb  1  Mothers  have 
been  more  than  widowed,  and  children  more  than  or- 
phanizcd.  They  have  been  beater  and  abused,  and 
suffered  cold,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness.  Under  it, 
crimes  have  been  committed,  and  the  stale  prisons  filled 
with  wretched  men.  Human  beings  have  also  by  mil- 
lions gone  down  to  their  graves  through  excess  in  eating. 
But  is  taste  a  curse  because  men  abuse  it?  and  must  it, 
therefore,  be  struck  from  the  catalogue  of  Heaven's 
mercies  ?  All  answer,  no.  Acquisitiveness,  benevo- 
lence, and  com'i:  liveness  can  be  abused,  and  so  can  ail 
the  organs  of  the  human  brain.  But  ought  they  not  on 
that  account  to  be  indulged  ? 

Once  more :  there  is  not  a  greater  blessing  than  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  It  teaches  us  to  love  and  forgive  our 
enemies  ;  to  resist  not  evil,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.  It  is  calculated  to 
moderate  our  feelings  in  prosperity — to  comfort  us  in 
the  day  of  adversity — and  to  sustain  us  under  all  the 
troubles  and  d is appoinl merits  incident  to  mortal  life. 
When  our  parents,  friends  and  children  are  on  their 
dying  bed,  we  can  shake  the  fnrewell  hand  of  moria! 
separation,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  ihem  again  in  future 
realms.  And  not  only  so,  but  when  we  lie  down  upon 
the  bed  of  dealh,  and  the  embers  of  life  feebly  glimmer 
in  the  socket  of  existence,  then  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
points  us  to  brighter  scenes — &".enes  leyond  the  tomb. 
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Yet  men  nave  abused  that  gospel,  aiid  one  denomination 
lias  risen  up  against  anotlier,  and  doomed  each  other  to 
the  stalse.  Rivers  of  human  blood  have  iJowed  in  ihe 
holy. wars.  But  is  the  gospel  a  curse,  and  should  it  bo 
struck  fronri  existence  merely  because  men  abuse  it  t 
No,  is  the  answer  of  every  Chmtian  heart.  Then  thd 
objection  fails.  One  thing  must  settle  this  point.  There 
is  nothing  that  God  has  estabhahed  as  a  law  in  our  na- 
ture, but'  what  was  designed  to  be  a  blessing  to  his 
creatures.  The  magnetic  principle  is  not  of  man.  but 
one  the  Creator  has  established,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
blessing.  And  if  it  could  not  be  abused,  it  would  diffei 
from  all  other  blessings  he  has  bestowed  on  man. 

But  it  is  said,  that  a  man  upon  the  high-way  may  be 
thrown  into  the  state  and  robbed.  But  I  deny  that  any 
person  can  be  thrown  into  the  state  against  his  will,  if 
he  will  at  the  same  time  use  physical  resisjance.  And 
when  in  the  magnetic  state,  he  has  twice  the  strength  to 
resist,  and  defend  himself,  that  he  has  when  out  of  it. 
We  generally  know  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and 
surely  we  would  not  suffer  an  enemy,  nor  the  unprinci- 
pled, to  put  us  into  the  mesmeric  slumber.  But  if  you 
wish  to  be  safe,  and  are  really  fearful  of  consequences, 
I  will  give  you  a  rule  of  action.  It  is  this  :  never  allow 
any  one  to  magnetize  you  unless  it  be  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  person.  Observe  this  rule,  and  no  danger  arising 
from  this  source  will  ever  cross  your  path. 

Having  answered  these  objections,  I  will  now  show 
j'ou  where  there  are  real  dangers  In  the  first  place, 
though  every  person  can  br^  mesmerized,  yet  there  are 
but  few  who  can  bt  easily  thrown  into  this  'State.  The 
greatei  proportion,  by  far,  would  require  several  houra 
of  hard  \k\nr      Hence,  wheii  one  is  found  w!io  is  easy 
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lo  mesmerize,  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  eveiy  ona 
wishes  to  make  the  trial  of  his  power  and  skill.  One 
mesmerizes  this  individual  in  the  moraiog,  another  in  the 
evening  and  a  new  set  of  operators  perform  the  same 
task  on  the  next  day,  and  so  on.  Now,  in  such  cases, 
{here  is  that  mixing  and  crossing  of  all  these  different 
fluids  in  the  subject's  brain,  which,  if  persisted  in  toe 
long,  will  prove  injurious,  even  if  all  these  magnetizers 
are  heallhy  persona.  If  you  mesmerize  a  person,  and 
thoroughly  wake  him,  yet  the  whole  of  that  fluid  does 
not  completely  pass  from  his  brain  short  of  a  week- 
Select  one  healthy  magnetizer,  and  continue  him.  If 
you  change  to  another,  then  wait  a  fortnight  before  you 
allow  him  to  operate.  Too  much  care  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  taken.  But  I  point  out  to  you  a  still  more  se- 
rious danger. 

There  are  persons  who  undertake  to  mesmerize  others, 
who  have  some  local  disease,  or  are  in  feeble  health. 
By  so  doing,  they  injure  themselves,  and  also  the  sub- 
ject. Such  persons  have  no  nervo-vital  fluid  to  spai-e, 
and  what  little  they  have  is  in  a  diseased  state,  and  unfit 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  nervous  system  of  another.  I 
care  not  what  the  disease  may  be,  by  long  persisting  in 
mesmerizing  a  person,  that  disease  will  be,  at  length, 
communicated  to  the  subject.  Great  caution,  in  this  re- 
spect, should  be  observed  by  both  parties,  if  they  would 
not  impair  their  health.  Weakness  of  lungs,  and  even 
consumption,  mav  be,  by  thirty  or  forty  magnetizings, 
brought  upon  an  individual,  and  send  him  to  his  grave 
1  therefore  seriously  idmonish  yon  to  beware  of  this 
common  danger.  Never  allow  any  person  of  a  poor 
constitution  to  put  you  into  this  state;  and  1  also  warn 
Ihose  wh">  are  diseased, or  even  indelicate  health,  never 
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to  meBmerize  others,  for  they  will,  hy  so  doing,  inlltct 
upon  themsel/es  a  serious  injury 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  danger  iv.  a  healthy 
person  magnetizing  those  who  are  diseased.  As  the 
operator  imparts  the  nervo-vital  fluid,  and  does  not  re- 
ceive any  in  return,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  taking  tiie  dis- 
ease of  his  patient.  Caution  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
in  taking  the  patient  out  of  this  state.  He  should  nol 
make  the  upward  passes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
the  fluid  on  himself.  If  he  do,  he  is  in  some  danger  of 
contracting  the  disease.  An  experienced  magnetizet 
will  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  caution. 

Once  more  :  there  are  persons  who  undertake  to  mag 
netize  others  who  are  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  mode 
of  operat'on,  and  frequently  bring  persons  into  serious 
difficulty  by  getting  alarmed,  or  otherwise  thrown  out 
of  bias  in  their  feelings.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  1 
have  been  called  to  attend  to,  in  various  sections,  and 
some  of  a  very  serious  character.  No  persons  should 
undertake  to  mesmerize  others  untii  they  shall  have 
learned  of  some  experienced  magnetizer  how  to  perform 
it,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  all  the  difiicul- 
ties  that  may  .iluster  around  it. 

Having  attended  to  these  important  points,  I  will  now 
turn  your  attention  to  local  magnetism.  By  local  mag- 
netism, I  mean  the  magnetizing  of  some  part  of  the 
human  body  without  charging  the  whole  brain.  Hence, 
the  finger,  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  leg,  yes,  even  the  eye- 
lid, the  lip,  or  the  tongue,  may  be  mesmerized  while  the 
person  is  in  the  wakeful  state,  and  so  may  be  any  of  the 
phrenological  orgrtns.  It  is  true,  that  this  cannot  be  =o 
easily  done  on  persons  who  have  never  been  mesmcrizea 
at  alt,  as  on  lh'>sf:  who  have  been  thrown  into  the  stfie- 
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If  the  braiii  has  leen  once  magnetically  aLOdiied,  ihefi 
liiere  is  no  occasion,  even  if  the  amputation  of  a  iiaib  ia 
to  he  performed,  to  magne'.iZe  any  other  part  than  the 
one  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation.  If  a  person  be 
very  hard  to  mesmerize,  then  it  will  be  proportionaUy 
difficult  to  mesmerize  any  limb.  But  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  however  long  it  may  take  in  successive  sil- 
tings  to  magnetically  subdue  the  brain,  yet  after  that  is 
once  accomplished,  then  the  person  can,  in  future,  be 
wholly  mesmerized  at  any  time  in  five  minutes,  and 
locally  so  in  a  much  less  period.  Hence,  should  an  arm 
be  broken  or  mutilated,  it  will  only  be  necessar;  to  put 
that  limb  into  the  magnetic  state,  and  it  can  be  set  or 
amputated  without  pain;  and  thus,  by  occasionally  re 
newing  the  mesmeric  action,  it  can  be  ke|)l  in  this  state 
and  healed,  without  ever  experiencing  any  suffering 
whatever. 

I  perceive  that  some  smile  in  view  of  these  state- 
ments. They  are  truly  so  wonderful,  that  incredulity 
adjures  us  to  reject  them.  But  they  are,  nevertheless, 
Heaven's  unchanging  truths,  which  cannot  bend  to  cir- 
cumstap.i;es,  nor  shape  themselves  to  the  belief  i  r  scep- 
ticism of  men.  They  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  sneers  and  scorns  of  manlsind.  A  surgi- 
eai  operation  has  just  been  performed  in  LoweU  on  a 
lady  while  in  the  mesmeric  state.  A  tumor  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  shoulder,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  ''Dr.  Shattuck  was  the 
magnetizer ;  and  in  the  presence  of  several  medical  men 
of  Lowell,  one  of  whom  was  the  operator,  this  tumor 
was  removed  without  the  slightest  sensation  of  pam. 
This  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  publicly,  and  In  the 
presence  of  several  hundred  sprcrtatora.     It  is  loo  late 
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in  the  day  to  cry  "humbug  and  c ci.lus(on,"  ibr  tbe  bat- 
tle is  fought,  and  the  victory  is  won,  and  the  scale  haa 
turned  in  favor  of  truth,  and  turned  with  most  pre[>oii- 
derating  weight,  and  on  the  stereotyped  argument 
"  HUMBUG  AND  COLLUSION,"  is  written  "  tekel." 

Well  authenticated  facts,  and  medical  reports  of  Ojio- 
rations  in  surgery  and  dentistry;  performed  under  the 
energies  of  Mesmerism^  in  both  contmenli,  and  without 
pain,  are  continually  reaching  us.'  And  with  this  flood 
of  light  pouring  upou  the  world,  and  wheii  men  of  the 
first  talents  and  science  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
out  of  all  the  various  professions  and  denomiuations,  are 
umong  its  advocates,  scepticism  is  not  only  waning,  but 
justly  losiiig  its  popularity.  Those  men  have  seriously 
investigated  and  weighed  the  matter,  and  they  severally 
declare,  as  did  ;he  Rev.  Mr.  PierpOnt,  ou  the  last  eve- 
ning, before  two  thousand  hearers,  in  this  house,  "I  have 
nc  URL1EF  nor  unbblief  on  this  subject.  I  knoW,  I 
KNOW  it  to  be  so  !"  And  now  I  ask,  what  ought  the 
yiF.np.  OPINION,  or  the  expressed  unbeliep  of  even  an 
honest  sceptic,  to  weigh  against  the  absolute  and  certain 
KvowLPDOK  of  an  equally  honest,  intelligent,  and  scienti- 
fic man,  whose  character  is  above  suspicion?  I  leave 
the  candid  to  judge,  and  have  oniy  to  say,  that  in  the 
face  of  modesty,  they  have  no  fight  to  call  this  science 
"humbug  and  collusion." 

Others  pretend  that  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism 
was  condemned  by  the  French  Committee  in  Paris, 
among  whom  our  illuslrious  Fnmklin  was  numbered. 
And  as  it  received  its  condemnation  under  the  scrutiny 
of  such  minds,  therefore  they  conclude  that  it  has  no 
fijundation  m  truth  There  always  have  been,  and  still 
are,  ip";!!  who  dare  i.ot  think  for  themselves,  but  wholly 
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lean  upon  the  opinions  of  otiiers,  Their  fathur,  thsrc 
doctor,  their  lawyer,  and  their  min  ster,  thought  thus  and 
80,  and  they  think  just  so,  too.  Their  fathers  put  down 
a  central  stake,  gave  them  their  length  of  line,  and  hid 
them  travel  round  in  that  circle  of  revolving  thought 
lill  the  day  of  their  death !  All  beyond  that  circle  is 
darkness  !  Their  field  of  thought  is  as  exactly  measured 
off  to  them,  and  jusi  as  legally  bequeathed  to  them,  &s 
their  farms.  They  received  them  both  by  inheritance. 
For  the  one  they  never  labored,  and  for  the  other  ihey 
never  thought  !  And  they  never  questioned  the  truth 
of  the  one,  any  more  than  they  did  their  title  to  the 
other  1 

But  surely  the  French  Committee  did  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  experiments  produced,  nor  pronounce  them 
"humbug  and  collusion."  They  simplj  decided  that  the 
evidence  adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
magnetic  state  was  caused  by  a  fluid  proceeding  from 
the  magnefizer.  They  attributed  the  singular  effects 
Ihey  witnessed  to  the  power  of  the  imagination.  But  il 
will  also  be  remembered,  that  this  committee  were  not 
all  agreed,  and  hence  appeared  the  remonstrance  of  the 
minority,  which  it  would  be  well  for  modern  sceptics  to 
read,  side  by  side  with  the  report. 

Many  sceptics  have  been  obliged,  like  the  French 
Committee,  to  admit  certain  results  as  being  truly  won- 
derful, and,  like  them,  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  the 
imagination.  But  to  believe  that  the  imagination  can 
bring  human  beings  into  a  state  where  limbs  can  be  am- 
putated, tumors  cut  out,  teeth  extracted,  and  broken 
bones  set,  and  the  whole  healed  without  experiencing 
one  throb  of  pain — to  believe,  I  say,  that  the  imagina- 
tion can  dc  all  these  wonders,  in  giving  such  boundless 
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tm>.h  ,  ■  pain,  requires  a  tar  greater  stietoh  of  cre- 
dulity V  >  o  believe  in  the  magnetic  power'  And 
surely  iivi-n  -nagination  possesses  the  wonderful  charm 
to  bring  the  j.irvous  system  into  a  condition  where  we 
can  bid  defiance  to  pain,  and  gain  a  complete  victory 
I'vei  the  whole  frightful  army  of  human  woes,  then  surely 
the  science  is  oqually  important,  possesses  the  saxr.'y 
transcendent  claims  upon  our  benevolence,  and  the  man 
who  discovered  that  the  imagination  possessed  this 
charm  is  worthy  of  the  united  thanks  of  all  human-kind  ; 
and  being  dead,  his  hones  are  worthy  to  repose  with  the 
great  men  of  the  universe.  In  this  case  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  change  its  name,  and  cnli  ii — The  science 

07  TnE  WO>fDERFirL  POWEE  OP  THE  HUMAN  IMAIJIK^TIOP 
rO  CSARtr  .'-!.!,  fftlN. 
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lECTURE    VI. 

LiciKB  AND  Gentlemen:  In  the  first  four  lectures  1 
ielivered  oC  the  present  course,  I  brought  forward  the 
philosophy  of  Mesmerism,  and  flatter  mj'self  that  I  have 
not  only  succeeded  hi  establishing  it  as  a  science,  but 
have  shown  it  to  be  one  of  transcendent  interest  to  the 
human  race.  Here  love  and  benevolence  stretch  out  a 
healing  hand  over  a  world  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain.  Those  groans,  by  that  silken  hand,  shall  be 
hushed,  and  those  pains  be  removed.  There  is  a  powei 
basined  op  in  the  fountains  of  the  soul,  that  has  long 
i^een  dormant.  But  it  is  rousing  up  and  stirring  Itself  for 
some  mighty  action,  and  is  already  beginning  to  gush 
forth  in  healing  streams  on  the  world.  This  science  is 
in  its  infancy,  is  imperfectly  understood,  but  yet  it 
breathes  the  breath  of  mercy  as  a  sovereign  cure  for 
all  human  ^voes. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  answered  several  notes  of 
inquiry,  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  Magnetism,  refuted 
several  common  objections  in  re  ation  to  its  abuses, 
noticed  the  utility  of  the  science  In  performing  painful 
surgical  operations,  and  took  a  friendly  glance  at  tho 
conduct  of  men  in  justifying  their  scepticism  by  pleading 
the  general  issue  of  the  Report  of  the  French  Com- 
mittee, and  concluded  by  touching  lightly  upon  tha 
power  of  the  human  imagination. 

I  no^v  stand  before  you  in  the  confident  convictioa 
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that  much  good  will  result  from  my  labors  to  the  cause 
of  benevolence  and  mercy.  I  am  urged  to  repeat  my 
course  of  lectures  next  week,  but  it  will  be  out  o^  ,ny 
power  to  comply  with  this  request  at  tha'  time,  but  have 
consented  to  do  so,  week  after  next.  As  this  will  be 
my  closing  lecture  for  the  present,  I  can  render  you  no 
greater  service  than  to  show  what  connection  this  sub- 
ject has  with  divine  revelation.  I  am  well  aware  liiat 
many  will  call  me  an  enthusiast,  and  sneer  at,  and  con- 
demn me  for  thinking  independently.  But  when  the 
path  of  duty  is  plain,  and  when  I  am  once  satisfied  of 
truth,  I  then  go  on.  and  reason,  fearless  of  ail  conse- 
.juences.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  inquiry,  what  will  men  think  of  me  ?  I  care 
'lot  what  they  think,  and  much  less  do  I  care  what  they 
say.  I  suffer  no  man  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  my 
civil  and  religious  rights,  and  dictate  to  me  bow  I  shall 
think,  or  what  I  shall  believe,  or  what  I  shall  proclaim. 
I  therefore  hold  no  one  responsible  for  what  I  shall 
advance  in  this  lecture,  nor  do  I  know  as  there  is  one, 
with  whom  I  am  connected,  who  will  endorse  my  ideas. 
I  believe  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  to  be  a  perfect 
doctrine,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  bodies  as  weli  as 
to  the  souls  of  men.  I  believe  that  he  is  our  example  to 
follow,  and  as  he  went  about  doing  good,  healing  sick- 
ness, and  relieving  distress  of  body,  as  well  as  preaching 
the  gospel  to  heal  the  moral  maladies  of  the  soul,  so  il 
is  our  duty  to  do  the  same.  It  is,  moreover,  most  evi 
dent  that  his  doctrine,  to  the  full  extent  he  commanded 
his  apostles  to  preach  it,  was  to  go  down  to  all  subse- 
quent ages,  so  long  as  human  beings  should  have  a 
habitation  on  earth.  And  our  Saviour  just  as  much  com- 
manded his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick,  as  he  did  to  preach 
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the  gospel.  Now  I  cannot  believe  tliaL  one  Half  of  the 
power  and  mercy  of  his  doctrine  should  cease  with  the 
ministry  of  his  apostles,  and  the  other  half  continue.  1 
lannot  believe  that  its  healing  efficacy,  so  far  as  the 
[)ody  is  concerned,  should  cease,  and  what  was  apphca- 
ble  to  the  soul  should  continue.  If  thia  be  so,  then  what 
a  favored  geneiation  of  Chrisiiani  existed  in  that  day, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  healing  th     I    dy  w  d      It 

was  said,  in  the  apostolic  ag       I  man       k  1     him 

send  for  the  elders  of  the  ch  h  d  1  h  m  1  y  heir 
hands  upon  him  and  pray,  an!    h         k    I    II  ver." 

I  believe  this  now,  and  so  f  w     1  p  w      and 

faith,  it  can  be  accomplished      w  II 

There  is  a  difference  betw  1        d         ft  of 

healing.     If  an  arm  be  pals    d,         k  1         h     diffi- 

culty exists  in  the  brain,  and  that  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  to  throw  upon  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
nervous  fluid  to  bring  it  into  healihy  action.  The 
moment  this  is  accomplished,  the  difficulty  existing  in 
the  arm,  which  is  but  secondary,  will  be  relieved.  To 
restore  this,  would  be  a  gift  of  healing,  but  not  a 
miracle.  What,  then,  would  be  a  miracle?  Answei  : 
amputate  an  arm,  and  then  cause  a  new  one  to  grow 
oul.  Though  healing  diseases  is  sometimes  called  a 
miracle,  yet  when  speaking  of  them  gpecifiGally,  they 
are  not  so  denominated,  Paul  says,  "  God  hath  set  some 
in  the  church  ;  first,  apostles  ;  secondarily,  prophets  ; 
thn-dly,  teachers  ;  after  that,  miracles,  then  gifts  of  heal- 
ings, helps,  governments,"  etc.  And  there  is  not  a 
snrap  of  evidence  that  these  things  were  ever  to  cease 
while  the  generations  of  men  endured. 

Now  if  our  Saviour  restored  a  palsied  arm,  then  there 
must  something  have  passed  from  h[m  to  the  person 
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healed,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  .  i  ani- 
mal  life  It  must,  therefore,  in  this  case,  have  been  the 
nervous  fluid,  aa  this  was  the  only  substance  that  could 
have  restored  this  arm. 

!t  is  undeniably  true,  that  there  was  always  soine- 
lliing  passed  from  our  Saviour,  when  ho  exercised  the 
gift  of  healing,  to  the  person  whom  he  restored.  In 
evidence  of  this,  you  will  recollect,  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  called  to  visit  a  sick  person,  a  multitude 
followed  after,  and  thronged  him.  As  he  passed  hy,  a 
woman,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood 
for  twelve  years,  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
was  made  whole.  He  turned  himself  around,  and  said, 
"Who  touched  me?"  His  disciples  exclaimed, "Master 
the  multitude  throng  thee,  and  sayest  thou,  'Who 
touched  meV  But  he  perceived  that  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  him."  The  word  virtue,  in  this  instance,  does 
not  mean  moral  goodness.  It  means  torce,  power, 
EFFICACY ;  the  same  as  when  we  say  a  medicine  has 
great  viktue  in  it. 

Our  Saviour  so  lived,  and  breathed,  and  moved  in  the 
divine  Being,  that  he  became  one  in  communication 
with  him  ;  so  that  when  the  Father  willeb,  he  felt  that 
will— He  himself  then  willed,  and  it  was  accomplished. 
So,  if  any  one  bowed  in  reconciliation  to  God,  he 
became  one  with  the  Saviour,  so  that  the  Redeemer 
also,  felt  that  one's  will.  Such  was  the  case  of  this 
woman.  She  willed  in  faith  to  be  healed.  The  Saviour 
felt  that  will— He  willed,  and  it  was  done.  Now  every 
benig  has  power  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  his  own 
will ;  but  the  energy  of  the  will,  depends  upon  tha 
intrinsic  greatness  of  that  being's  mind.  And  as  a 
miracle  is  a  thing  performed  by  the  energy  of  the  will 
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so  THAT  mind  must  be  great  in  power  arij  goodness, 
lliat  is  capable  of  performing  a  miracle.  We  sit  down, 
and  put  forth  the  energy  of  a  thousand  wills,  and  at  last 
produce  but  a  small  result. 

The  apostolic  power  was  far  greater,  and  in  the  same 
ratio,  their  results  were  more  splendid  and  glorious. 
But  still  they  had  not  the  power  of  Christ,  The  leper 
said,  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 
Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  and 
said,  I  vviLi,,  be  thou  clean,  and  his  leprosy  was 
cleansed."  By  a  word,  he  put  to  right  disabled  limbs, 
and  drew  back  life  and  warm  gushing  health  to  their 
abode.  He  put  forth  a  greater  energy — and  said  to  tho 
winds,  and  waves,  Peace!  be  still!  His  will  fastened 
upon  electricity  in  the  heavens,  equalized  that  fluid 
hushed  the  winda,  and  calmed  the  waves.  He  opened 
the  blind  eye  to  Ibe  splendor  of  the  noon-tide  blaze,  and 
instantly  penciled  on  its  retina,  the  universe.  He 
opened  the  deaf  ear,  and  poured  into  its  once  silent,  but 
now  vocal  chambers,  the  hqrmony  of  rejoicing  nature. 
He  spoke,  and  the  dead  stirred  in  their  graves,  and  rose 
up  from  their  icy  beds  before  him,  and  walked.  Thijl 
same  dread  voice  shall  speak  with  a  living  energy,  that 
tlic  very  heavens  shall  hear,  and  the  dead  shall  rise  to 
die  no  more,  and  turn  iheir  eyes  from  the  dark,  ruinable 
tomb  on  the  scenes  of  eternity!  Mind  and  will  in  the 
Creator,  still  more  increased,  move  unnumbered  worlds. 
That  same  will,  now  infinite  T.nd  immutable,  puts  forth 
creative  energy.  He  spake,  and  it  was  done  ;  He  coni- 
manilcd,  and  it  stood  fast;  laid  the  measures  thereof, 
and  stretched  the  line  upon  it  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  ail  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  jiy. 
Hence,  evcfv  grade  of  mind,  fron^  the  humblest  up  to 
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apostolic  greatness;  up  to  angel  and  archangel,  cluru- 
bim  and  seraphim  ;  up  to  Jesus  Christ,  till  it  reach  the 
infinite  Je!iovah,  has  power  proportionate  to  its  great- 
ness and  goodness.  Hence,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, ihat  a  miracle  is  nothing  more  than  a  result  pro- 
duced by  mind  itselT,  independent  of  all  physical  energy, 
except  that  one  substance  which  is  put  into  motion  hy 
the  living  mind. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  apostles  were  inspired 
to  heal,  and  as  we  are  not  inspired,  therefore  we  do  not 
possess  the  gift  to  heal.  On  this  principle  I  might 
reply,  that  the  apostles  were  inspired  to  preach,  and  as 
wc  are  not  inspired,  therefore,  we  have  no  gift  to 
preach !  I  grant  that  the  apostles  were  inspired  to 
preach  and  to  heal,  because  it  was  not  possible,  that  at 
the  st4irting  point,  they  had  any  other  means  for  pre- 
paration. But  now  men  preach,  not  by  inspiration,  but 
because  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty.  So  men  must  now 
t.bhl  because  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that  we  can  come 
up,  at  once,  to  apostolic  power.  No ;  our  faith  is  too 
weak.  But  let  us  bring  up  our  children  in  the  faith  aa 
we  ought,  and  they  will  learn  to  mesmerize  as  naturally 
as  they  learn  to  walk.  Their  concentrativeness  will 
become  largely  developed.  Their  children  will  be  born 
with  more  favorably  developed  heads,  and  become 
greater  in  goodness,  until  at  length  the  whole  apostolic 
power  will  return  to  the  earth  in  all  its  primitive  splen- 
dor. It  is  Spikitualism,  because  it  is  the  innate  power 
of  trie  living  mind,  executed  through  the  agency  of  the 
will.  l!  is  that  power  which  created  worlds,  for  this 
was  done  by  the  will  of  God.  It  is  that  power  hy  which 
worlds  are  governed,  and  creatures  ruled,  for  this  ia 
•J* 
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aJso  done  by  the  will  of  God.  It  is  tlidt  powir  bj 
which  we  make  impresBiona  reciprocally  upon  each 
other,  for  this  is  done  by  the  will  of  man.  And  lastly, 
it  is  "that  power  which  shall  awake  the  dead  from 
dreamless  slumber  into  thonghta  of  heaven,"  for  this  will 
be  done  by  the  will  of  God,  and  there  is  no  medium, 
only  electricity,  through  which  he  can  come  in  contaci 
with  his  creatures. 

I  will  now  bring  forward  a  few  cases  from  Scripture, 
to  show  that  the  living  have  been  thrown  into  a  aingulai 
slumber  by  the  very  presence  of  immorlal  beings.  In^ 
deed,  there  is'  scarcely  an  instance  where  angels  have 
appeared  to  men,  but  what  it  has  had  this  effect.  I  will 
bring  forward  those  that  first  strike  my  mind,  regardless 
of  their  arrangement. 

It  wili  be  remembered,  that  when  John  the  Revelator 
was  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  he  had  this  vision:  "And 
being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candle:iticks,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foe 
and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  His  heao 
and  his  hair  were  white  like  wool;  as  white  as  snow, 
and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  his  feet  like 
unto  fine  brass  as  if  ihey  had  been  burned  in  a  furnace, 
and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  And  he 
had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars,  and  oui  of  his  moulh 
went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and  his  countenance 
was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  And  when  I 
saw  him  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  as  one  that  is  dead." 
Here  then,  is  a  singular  slumber  approximating  death. 

Our  Saviour,  when  he  was  transfigured  on  Mount 
Tabor,  t"r.k  Peter,  James,  and  John  with  him.  For  a 
moment  he  was  changed  into  his  resurrection  splendor 
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and  mot  Mosos  and  Elias  in  glory.  The  sabred  his- 
torian, in  describing  the  scene,  says,  "  And  his  fact  did 
siiine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  became  shining,  ex- 
ceeding white  as  snow,  while  as  the  light,  so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white  them,  and  there  appeared  unto  them 
Moses  and  Ellas  tallting  with  him.  And  Peter  and  them 
that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with  sleep  ;  and  Peter 
said,  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  Let  us  build 
hce  three  tabernacles  ;  one  for  thee,  one  for  W[f  ses, 
and  one  for  Elias;  not  knowing  what  he  said."  That  is, 
when  he  came  out  of  this  sleep  he  did  not  recollect 
what  he  had  said.  They  were  thrown  into  this  state  by 
the  very  presence  of  these  minds. 

Do  you  remember  that  after  our  Lord  had  eaten  his 
valediclory  supper  with  his  disciples,  he  went  into  the 
garden  (.f  Gethsemane,  and  commanded  them  to  watch  ? 
He  wenl  a  few  steps  from  them  and  prayed  in  ag;ony, 
and  sweat  as  it  were  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  guardian  angel  of  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
from  heaven  strengthening  him.  The  apostles  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep.  Though  this  was  a  scene  of  great  interest 
to  them,  yet  it  seems  that  the  presence  of  this  ange 
thus  affected  them. 

He  was  nailed  to  the  cross  between  two  malefactors, 
to  darken  his  glory  and  blot  his  name.  The  Jews  were 
nis  accusers,  and  ihe  Romans  his  executioners.  Hence, 
the  world  was  combined  against  him,  while  his  own 
disciples  forsook  him  in  that  dark  hour  of  peril.  Tiio 
universe  thus  combined  against  him,  mockrag  and  de- 
riding him,  and  covering  him  with  disgrace,  even  nature 
herself  stepped  fors'ard  as  it  were,  and  with  a  mighty 
hand  wiped  oif  that  disgrace,  and  sustained  him  in  his 
majesty.     The  sun  w  thdrew  his  light,  rolled  back  his 
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chariot,  midnight  darkness  spread  her  robe  of  sacit. 
cloth  upon  his  brilliant  disc,  and  hung  the  world  in  the 
dark  shroud  of  mourning.  Eardiqiiakes  awoke  from 
Iheir  tartarean  dena  and  thundered.  The  earth  shook, 
tile  rocks  rent,  the  graves  opened,  all  nature  roused  up 
and  there  brought  to  a  centre  all  that  is  grand,  awful,  and 
sublime  in  her  realms,  as  the  magnanimous  sufferer  ex- 
pired !  He  was  conveyed  to  his  tomb,  and  Roman  sol- 
diers were  there  stationed  to  guard  it.  Soldiers  whose 
business  it  was  to  die, — who  had  been  brought  up  in 
lented  fields  of  war,  and  who  had  from  childhood  en- 
countered hardships  and  toils,  fatigues  and  dangers. 
They  were  men,  who  had  often  bared  their  bosoms  to 
the  shafts  of  battle,  and  undismayed  listened  to  its  stormy 
voice,  and  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  (juail  beneath 
the  glance  of  a  mortal  eye.  Such  men  as  these,  were 
stationed  to  guard  that  tomb,  and  hold  the  Prince  of  Liln 
in  death.     But — 

"  An  angel's  aim  can't  snatch  him  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angek  can't  confine  him  there." 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  last  grand  scene 
in  this  interesting  drama  was  opened.  The  guardian 
angel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  once  more  dispatched  from 
the  eternal  throne.  He  descended  from  heaven,  and  an 
earthquake  shook  creation.  He  approached  the  tomb 
of  the  Holy  Sleeper,  and  stood  before  it.  "He  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  and  sat 
upon  it.  His  counlenance  was  like  the  lightning,  and 
his  raiment  white  as  snow^;  and  for  lear  of  him,  tbo 
keepers  did  shake,  and  become  as  dead  men!" 

Whal,  I  ask,  was  it  that  threw  ihem  into  this  slumber 
with  feelings  of  a  cold  shuddering  fear,  so  nigh  ap- 
proaching the  dead  I     1  answer,  h  was  the  wrtL  of  this 
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ange],  whose  countenance  was  like  the  liglitning,  Ihai 
sunk  them  into  a  motionless  sleep.  It  was  his  well 
which  struck  the  vibrations  of  terror  through  the  dark 
chambers  of  their  souls,  and  withered  them  to  the  earth. 

1  should  like  to  notice  the  circumstance  of  Paul  being 
caught  up  into  the  third  heavens— whether  out  of  the 
body  or  in  the  body,  he  could  not  tell — of  Peter  falling 
into  a  trimce  when  he  went  upon  the  house-top  to  pray, 
and  of  Zacharias  being  struck  dumb  in  the  temple ;  but 
time  will  not  permit. 

I  close,  by  returning  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Modera- 
tors, for  the  good  order  they  have  preserved ;  to^  the 
various  Committees,  for  their  patient  examinations  and 
impartial  reports  of  the  experiments  performed ;  and  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  their  faithful  attendance 
and  respectful  attention,  and  also  for  the  good  feelings 
they  have  uniformly  manifested .  towards  the  lecturer 
during  the  entire  course,  which  is  now  brought  to  a 
terminaUoii. 
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•*We  are  created  with  a  susceptibility  of  pain,  una 
SDvere  pain.  This  is  a  part  of  our  natuie,  as  truly  as 
oar  susceptibility  of  enjoyment.  God  has  implanted  it. 
and  .las  thus  opened  in  the  very  centre  of  our  being  a 
fountain  of  suffering.  We  carry  it  within  us,  and  can 
no  more  escape  it  than  we  can  our  power  of  thougiii. 
We  are  apt  to  throw  our  pains  on  outward  things  as 
their  causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea,  the  sword,  or  human 
enmity,  which  gives  us  pain.  But  there  is  no  pain  in  t)ie 
fire  or  the  sword,  which  passes  thence  into  our  souls. 
The  pain  begins  and  ends  in  the  soul  itself.  Outwarii 
things  are  only  the  occasions.  Even  the  body  has  no 
pain  in  it,  which  It  infuses  into  the  mind.  Of  itself,  it  is 
incapable  of  suffering.  This  hand  may  be  cracked, 
crushed  in  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor,  and  that  burnt  in  a 
slow  fire;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  not  the  fibres,  the 
blood-vessels,  the  bones  of  the  hand  which  endure  pain. 
These  are  merely  connected,  by  the  wiU  of  the  Creator, 
with  the  springs  of  pain  in  the  soul.  Here,  here  is  the 
only  origin  and  seat  of  suffering.  If  God  so  willed,  the 
gashing  of  the  flesh  with  a  knife,  the  piercing  of  the 
heart  with  a  dagger,  might  be  the  occasion  of  exquisite 
delight.  We  know  that,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  a  wound 
is  not  felt,  and  that  men,  dying  for  their  faith  by  instru- 
ments of  torture,  have  expired  with  triumph  on  their  iijis. 
In  these  cases,  the  spring  of  sufTering  in  the  mind  is  not 
lo'iched  by  the  lacerations  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorbing  action  of  other  principles  of  the  soul. 
All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the  suscepiibility,  the  ca- 
pacity of  pain,  which  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  which 
the  Creator  has  implanted  ineradicably  within  us." 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  was  recently  published  in  London  under 
the  following  title:  "  Somnolism  and  Psycheism, 
otherwise  Vital  Magnetism  or  Mesmerism  :  consid- 
ered Physiologically  and  Philosophically :  being  the 
substance  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
&e  Bolton  Mechanics'  Institution  ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  notes  of  Mesmeric  and  Psychical  experi- 
ence." 

We  have  talcen  the  liberty  t«  omit,  in  our  title,  snch 
terms  as  may  not  be  fully  understood  by  all  readers  ; 
taking  care,  however,  to  make  it  equally  appi-opriate. 

The  subject  on  which  this  work  treats,  is  fast  be- 
coming of  the  most  absorbing  interest  to  our  people, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  place  before  the  American 
public  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  penetrated 
most  deeply  into  these  supposed  mysteries  of  nature. 

We  look  forward,  hopefully,  for  the  time  when  we 
may  enow  those  things  which  the  world  have  always 
"  helicx'ed"  to  be  truths.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any 
influence  to  limit  the  desires  of  the  human  mind  to  m- 
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vestigate,  until  it  has  penetrated  every  subject  whidi 
cornea  ivithin  the  range  of  its  comprehension. 

May  thiawork  go  forth  to  "open  the  eyes  of  the 
(spiritually)  blind,"  and  excite  to  further  investigation 
and  reflection  those  minds  best  capacitated  to  evolve 
"  new  light"  on  intellectual  and  spiritual  vision. 

This  is  a  progressive  age,  not  only  in  moral  and 
physical  development,  but  in  spiritual  science. 

American  PubusheKII* 
Clinton  Hall, 
181  Nassau  St.,  New  Yo&e. 
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1.  Ome  of  the  strildng  characteristics  of  the  present 
age,  is  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  respecting  ex- 
ternal objects,  which  has  been  accumulated  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  For  within  the  compass  of 
human  life,  so  extensive  has  been  the  discovery  of 
the  physical  properties  of  natural  substances,  that 
Chemistry,  although  of  ancient  date,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  new  science  ;  and  Geology  lias  opened  a  now 
world  to  human  enquiry.  While  man  has  thus  been 
permitted  to  inei  ea'^e  his  knowledge  of  the  world  with- 
out him,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  some  ad- 
ditional knowledge  would  be  acquired  of  the  world 
within  him.  That  his  knowledge  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages,  or  to  the 
assumptions  of  self-ionstitutcd  authority  on  the  one 
hand;  noi  to  the  baiion  negations  of  a  sceptical  philo- 
sophy on  the  wthei  hand  ;  but  that  something  real, 
positive,  and  satisfietory,  should  be  learnt  respecting 
his  own  constitution.  For  what  knowledge  can  bo  so 
interesting  to  man,  as  a  knowledge  of  himself?  of  the 
nature,  poweis,  and  capabilities  of  his  own  being. 

3.  To  every  calm,  and  well-informed  enquirer,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  evident,  that  the  remarkable  piieno 
mena  of  what  ir  called  Mesmerism — or,  as  it  is  eon- 
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fiidered  that  it  may  more  properly  be  called— -Pstciie- 
ISM,  rightly  interpreted,  do  afford  us  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  the 
psychical,  or  mental  part  of  our  being,  as  much  tran- 
Bcending  what  is  commonly  known,  as  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  magnetism  and  electricity  exceed  the  ancient 
ideas  of  those  natural  powers  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  afford  ue  the  means  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  more  abstruse  points^in  our  bodily  organiza- 
tion also. 

3.  The  discoveries  and  doctrines  of  an  enlightened 
physiology,  teach  us,  that  aU  the  forms  and  forces  of 
the  entire  universe  are  found  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  bodily  form  of  man ;  and  that  in  him,  as 
the  Microcosm,  or  little  world,  is  to  he  found  all  that 
exists  in  the  Macrocosm,  or  great  world  of  the  uni- 
verse. And  as  in  the  great  world  without  us,  the 
most  astonishing  and  transforming  powers  are  displayed 
by  those  subtle,  imponderable,  and  invisible  elements, 
which  elude  the  most  acute  physical  senses,  even  when 
aided  by  the  highest  artificial  means ;  so  in  the  world 
within  us,  the  most  wonderful  and  unexpected  powers 
are  manifested  by  those  psychical  or  mental  operations, 
by  which  the  laws  and  developments  of  the  world  of 
mind  are  capable  of  openly  being  displayed  before  our 
physical  sight. 

4.  But  the  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  dis- 
played by  Mesmerism,  instead  of  being  calmly  and 
carefully  investigated  by  all  enquiring  minds,  especially 
by  those  whose  profession  or  pursuits  ought  to  hava 
interested  them  in  the  enquiry,  have,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, been  scornfully  and  contemptuously  neglected. 
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Authorityj  insteful  of  lending  its  aid  to  elicit  the  truth, 
bas  rather  seowleii  upon  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  hft  the  veil  under  which  truth  has  been  con 
cealed ;  and  in  some  cases,  has  misrepresented  the 
character  and  intentions  of  those,  who,  at  any  cost, 
were  determined  to  seek  her  for  themselves.  It  is 
possible  indeed,  tbat  the  very  remarkable  results  said 
to  flow  from  the  enquiry — results,  so  different  to  the 
expectations  and  ideas  of  a  materializing  age,  and  in 
some  respects,  disclosing  matters  which  seem  to  clash 
with  established  opinions — may  have  been  the  reason, 
for  this  unfair,  an^  certainly  unphilosophical  mode  of 
proceeding.  But,  granting  that  the  most  astounding 
statements  made  by  mesmeric  experiments  are  true, 
they  are  not,  when  properly  considered,  more  wonderful 
than  things  now  universally  admitted  as  facts.  Look 
at  the  wonder-working  electric  telegraph!  The  ele- 
ments on  wliich  that  invention  rests,  must  be  as  old  aa 
the  present  order  of  things  ;  yet  if  any  one  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  had  ventured  to  assert  that,  by 
human  ingenuity,  electricity  or  magnetism  could  bo 
made  to  transmit  human  thought  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  yet  with  the  velocity  of  light,  he  would 
have  been  set  down  by  the  practical  authorities  of  that 
age  as  a  dreaming  theorist,  or  an  enthusiastic  visionary. 
To  us,  however,  the  visionary  theory  has  become  a 
reality ;  and  yet  what  magnetism  or  electricity  really 
are,  is  no  more  known  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  great- 
grandfathers- The  truth  is,  the  mode  has  been  elicited, 
by  which  certain  comparative  unknown  mediums  may 
be  practically  applied  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  so- 
eial  life ;  and  licrein,  and  for  all  practical  purposes, 
1* 
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eonsista  th^  v.seful  discovery.  If  wo  shall  atver  know 
what  raagnetisin  and  electricity  in  themselves  really 
are,  we  certainly  do  know  much  of  the  mode  by  which 
their  laws  and  powers  may  be  developed  and  manifest- 
ed :  we  have  discovered  a  mode  of  working  mediums 
altogether  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 

5.  Just  so,  I  apprehend,  it  is  ■with  the  discoveries 
of  Mesmerism,  Here  is,  in  fact,  a  discovery  of  a  new 
mode  of  working  an  old  medium.  ■  That  mind  and  mat- 
ter are  both  necessary  to  form  the  peculiar  organism 
wo  call  man,  is  no  new  doctrine ;  but  the  true  nature 
of  the  body,  aa  the  mind's  medium  or  instrument,  and 
of  the  necessary  organization  of  that  superior  in- 
dwelling power — the  soul  or  mind,  which  directs  and 
controls  the  outward  form,  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked. Metaphysicians  have  studied  mind  irrespec- 
tive ol  form  or  matter ;  and  some  philosophers  would 
resolve  all  things  into  material  operation,  irrespective 
of  mind.  I  believe  that  fact  and  demonstrative  evi- 
dence will  prove  both  classes  of  philosophers  to  be 
wrong.  From  Divine  Revelation  we  know  that  there 
is  both  spirit  or  nund,  and  matter ;  both  a  spiritual 
body  and  a  natural  body.  These  cardinal  truths  will 
be  found  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  mesmeric  expe- 
rience, and  from  that  experience,  the  a  priori  statements 
of  the  Scriptures  will  receive  abundant  Jonfirmation. 
And  we  shall  see  that  in  onr  present  stjite  of  existence, 
if  we  wish  to  study  mind  or  spirit,  we  must  study  it  aa 
manifestrd  in  its  divinely  appointed,  and  true  corres 
pondenC  mstrnment,  the  material  bodily  organization. 

6,  With  some  of  the  mind's  operations,  and  the 
bodily  functions  anil  sensations  thence  ensuing,  we  have 
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bucorne  so  familiar,  that  we  scarcely  eve-  stop  (o  tliijii 
of  the  perpetual  miraclea  involved  in  our  daily  expe- 
rience. Thus  the  great  blessing  of  sight  iiivolvesj  aa 
we  shall  point  out  preaently,  a  fact  wliich  all  the 
philosophers  that  have  ever  lived  have  been  unable  tc 
explain !  Yet  when  some  manifestation  of  mind  or 
spirit,  which  has  hitherto  eluded  general  noticej  is 
brought  before  us,  although  it  may  not  be  more  inex- 
plicable than  natural  sight,  yet  we  are  apt  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  the  declared  manifestation,  simply 
because  we  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  it — 
apt  to  make  our  present  standai'd  of  knowledge  the 
measure  by  which  all  future  acquisitions  are  to  be 
estimated.  Sometimes  too,  we  are  told  authoritatively, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  mind 
or  spirit.  What,  I  ask,  do  we  know  of  matter  1 
Simply  some  of  its  laws  and  properties;  and  from 
these  we  predicate  its  qualities.  So  it  is  with  mind 
or  spirit ;  Mesmerism,  or  more  truly  Psycheism,  fur 
nishes  us  with  a  means  of  acquiring  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  some  of  its  most  distinctive  qualities 
— distinctive  I  mean  witli  respect  to  the  qualities  of 
inert  matter.  Whether  we  shall  ever  know  what  spirit 
Of  what  matter  really  is,  remains  for  a  higher  stage  of 
existence  to  determine.  It  is  privilege  enough  to  be 
enabled  to  know  something  of  the  laws  and  properties 
of  that  higher  and  imperishable  organism,  to  which  oui 
outward  bodily  organism  la  .subservient. 
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ORIGIN  OF  MESMERISM. 

7.  In  the  records  of  past  ages,  we  have  many  stato-- 
menta  of  remarkable  mental  or  psychical  manifesta- 
tions, and  also  of  tl.e  performance  of  extraordinary 
cures,  by  mental  or  moral  ageney,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  ascribed  to  miracle  or  magic.  And 
henec,  casea  resting  on  the  beat  historical  authority, 
have  been  doubted,  and  even  denied  in  later  times. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  existence  of 
some  of  these  powers  was  discovered,  partly  from  acci- 
dent and  partly  from  research  ;  and  to  the  agency  by 
which  they  were  accomplished,  the  name  of  Animal 
Magnetism  was  applied  by  its  modern  discoverer — 
Mesmer.  This  iiidividual  has  been  represented  in 
works  of  aathority  as  an  "impoator  and  cheat,  and'  aa 
owing  his  celebrity  entirely  to  the  silly  credulity  of 
imaginative  people.  Few  persons  who  have  really 
taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  would 
now  hazard  such  an  assertion ;  yet,  whether  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena  he  wit- 
nessed, or  from  a  desire  to  mystify  the  subject,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  both  did  and  said  many  thinga 
which  justified  suspicion 
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■  8.  Anton  Meamer  was  boin  in  1734,  at  Mershurg, 
jn  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  died  in 
aia  native  place  in  1815,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  imaginative  C£^t  of 
mind ;  for  the  inaugural  Thesis  he  published  on  ob- 
taining his  degree,  was  "On  the  influence  of  the 
Planets  on  the  Human  Body."  Such  a  mind,  if  likely 
to  fall  into  many  errors,  was  atill  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  new  ideas  which  might  present  thomselveii ; 
and  was  not  prone,  as  men  of  a  more  aeeptieal  cast,  tCi 
reject  any  new  truth,  because  it  did  not  harmonize 
with  preconceived  opinions.  The  then  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  at  Vienna,  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
loadstone  as  a  remedy  in  human  disease ;  and  ho  had 
invented  a  peculiar  form  of  magnetized  steel  plates, 
which,  it  is  said,  he  applied  to  the  cure  of  disease  with 
much  success.  Mesmer  obtained  from  the  Astronomer, 
who  was  his  personal  friend,  these  ma^ets,  and  ap- 
plied them  in  his  own  way ;  and  it  is  said,  with  such 
striking  results,  that  he  communicated  them  to  the 
Astronomer,  who  published  an  account  of  them,  but 
attributed  the  cures  performed  to  the  form  of  the 
plates,  and  merely  represented  Mesmer  as  a  physician 
employed  by  him  to  use  them.  Mesmer,  who  had  dis- 
covered the  peculiar  mode  of  using  them  to  insure  suc- 
cess— that  was,  in  fact,  by  manipulations,  now  called 
Passes — ^was  indignant  at  this,  and  accused  his  friend 
of  a  violation  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  The 
result  was  a  controversy  between  the  parties ;  each 
Bfieusing  the   othT.      Notwithstanding  this  quairel, 
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Mesmer  proceeded  iii  his  owo  way,  and  acquired  con- 
eiderable  popularity.  But,  whether  from  iodiacretiou 
on  hia  part,  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  others,  he  waa 
opposed  by  the  scientific  authorities  of  Vienna,  and 
was  ultimately  obliged  to  qoit  that  city. 

9.  In  the  year  1778,  two  years  after  obtaining  hia 
degree,  he  aiTivcd  at  Paris,  whitlier  his  popularity  ap- 
pears to  have  preceded  him ;  for  we  are  told,  even  by 
his  enemies,  that  upon  his  opening  public  apartments 
in  that  gay  metropolis,  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
they  were  speedily  crowded  by  the  numbers  who  daily 
resorted  to  them,  including  all  classes,  from  tho  peer 
to  the  peasant ;  and  that  hundreds  were  ready  to  tes- 
tify to  the  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  persons  by 
the  Great  Magnetizer.  Now,  making  every  allowance 
for  imagination  or  fancy,  striking  results  must  have 
followed  his  treatment,  or  no  such  enthusiasm  could 
have  been  raised  in  his  behalf.  A  French  physician 
became  a  disciple  of  Mesmer,  and  is  said  speedily  to 
have  auquirad  the  best  practice  in  Paris.  So  great,  in 
fact,  was  Mesmer's  success,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment took  up  the  matter,  and  offered  him  a  lai^  an- 
nual income,  if  he  would  communicate  his  secret,  and 
they  appear  to  have  thought  so  highly  of  the  use  to 
which  this  new  agent  might  be  applied,  that  they  ac- 
tually proposed  tfl  guarantee  him  a  large  sum,  even  if 
a  commission  a'ppointed  to  examine  the  subject  should 
make  an  unfavorable  report !  Mesmer,  however,  did 
not  accede  to  the  government  proposal.  After  some 
time,  and  divers  vic^'esitudes,  the  sum  of  ^14,000  was 
raised  by  his  disciples,  whom  lie  had  instructed  b  hia 
art,  bat  ivhom  he  did  not  consider  entitled  to  practice 
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it  publicly — a  riglit  wliich  they  considered  tliemselvea 
to  possess.  Mesmer  then  returned  to  liis  native  place ', 
And  this  has  been  represented  as  "  running  away  from 
his  dupes ;"  but  it  appears  that  he  retained  faith  in 
h's  views,  and  in  his  last  illness  sought  relief  from  his 
o^fo  discovery. 

10.  Aa  Mesmer'a  discoveri".s  arose  out  of  the  use 
of  magnets,  it  is  not  surprisii^  that  he  should  consider 
Magnetism  as  the  agent  by  which  the  effects  he  wit- 
nessed were  produced.  He  theref.ire  taught  that  there 
was  a  fluid,  or  gas,  universally  diffused,  which  influenced 
the  earth,  and  planets,  and  all  animated  bodies,  and 
this  fluid  he  called  "  Animal  Magnetism."  He  con- 
sidered that  it  wa^  capable  of  healing  diseases  of  the 
nerves  immediately,  and  other  diseases  mediately ;  that 
it  perfected  the  action  of  medicines,  and  tended  to  pro- 
mote favorable  crises  in  disease  ;  and  that  in  Animal 
Magnetism,  nature  presented  a  universal  method  of 
healing  the  ^seases,  and  preserving  the  health  of  man- 
kind. The  gi'eat  end  of  Mesmer's  proceedings,  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  have  been  Use — the  application  of 
a  remedy  for  human  suffering ;  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  more  curious,  and  distinctly 
psychical  phenomena  elicited  by  later  enquirers.  To 
the  Marquis  de  Puysegur,  a  French  nobleman,  one  of 
Mesmer's  disciples,  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
faculty  called  Clairvoyance,  in  the  year  1784. 

11.  For  the  Bake  of  brevity,  I  omit  describing  Mes- 
mer's mode  of  operating,  save  that  among  other  means 
for  acting  on  his  patients,  he  had  a  soi-t  of  box,  filled 
witii  iron  filings  and  pounded  glass,  placed  in  the  centra 
ot  ike  room  where  they  sssemhled  ;  and  tiiat  they  each 
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weri)  placed  in  connection  witli  it,  by  means  of  polished 
metal  rods,  wMcli  tliey  held  in  their  hands ;  and  the 
patients  were  further  united  and  connected  by  means 
of  a  chain  encircling  them.  When  the  French  Com- 
missioners applied  to  this  box  the  usual  tests  for  ter- 
restnal  magnetism,  and  found  no  indication  of  ordi- 
nary magnetic  influence,  they  reported  that  the  whole 
was  the  work  of  imagination,  meaning/awcy/  yet  ad- 
mitting that  cures  were  effected.  This  Commission 
seems  to  have  been  both  a  prejudiced  and  unfair  one. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Franklin  occurs  among  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  he  was  at  the  time  unwell,  and  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  enquiry ;  and  while  the  public  re- 
port condemned  Mesmer  and  his  proceedings,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  had  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings,  published  a  private  or  individ- 
ual report  favorable  to  him.  But  in  the  year  1826, 
the  French  Grovernment  appointed  a  second  Commis- 
sion, and  their  Report,  published  in  1831,  fully  admita 
the  truth  of  all  the  phenomena  usually  ascribed  to  An- 
imal Magnetism.  However,  our  business  is  not  so 
much  with  the  opinions  of  Mesmer,  or  tfiat  of  his 
friends  or  enemies,  as  with  that  of  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena associated  with  his  name.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  steel  rods  had  but  little  if  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  phenomena  produced ;  but  the  name  of 
Animal  Magnetism  continued  to  be  used,  and  is  still 
used  on  the  Contuaent,  and  by  this  name  the  practice 
was  introduced  into  England  a  few  years  ago.  But 
the  English  enquirers  into  this  remarkable  Imman  fae- 
alty,  finding  that  the  use  of  a  name,  which  implied 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  which  could  not  be  demon- 
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Btrated  to  the  senses,  was  frequently  turned  into  an 
argument  against  facts  which  admitted  of  completo 
demonstration,  adopted  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
pf  Mesmer,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  any  theory  of  their  own,  the  name  of  Mesmer- 
ism ;  just  aa  Mignetiim  la  applied  to  the  pioperties 
of  the  loadstone,  fiom  Magnes,  the  ancient  ii'puteS 
discoverer  of  its  powers,  oi  Gahani'.m,  to  the  di5 
coveries  of  Galvani  We  therefoie  proceed  ti>  notict 
the  facts  and  yhenomem  is^-oi  lated  with  the  names  of 
Mesmerism,  or  Animal  Magnetism,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  Laws  and  Causes  to  which  these  phe- 
nomena may  be  refened 


PHENOMENA  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
MESMERISM. 

12.  There  are  several  stages  or  degrees  of  what  ia 
called  Mesmeric  Influence ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Mesmeric  or  Psychic  State,  involves  a  variety  of  states, 
having  one  common  character,  but  presenting  widely 
differing  phenomena.  Thus,  there  is  simple  Mesmeric 
Drowsiness  or  Sleep  ;  Coma,  or  more  profound 
sleep ;  Insensibility  to  Pais  ;  this,  I  believe,  only 
occurs  >\hen  the  Me'smerie  Coma  is  fully  establislied, 
and  moat  of  the  external  senses,  together  with  the 
proper  consciousness  of  external  objects  is  rendered  ^lor- 
mant ;  ind  the  internal  faculty  of  imaginj,tion  is  callea 
into  activity,  without  the  guidance  of  true  reason. 
Phantasy,  nr  that  state  in  which  the   Mesmerised 
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person  takes  the  mere  su^estions  of  the  mind  of  thi 
operator  to  be  realities.  Phreno-Mesmerjsm,  or  tho 
manifestatioa  of  tlie  Phrenological  spntiments  and  feel- 
ings, which  is  but  another  form  of  simple  imaginative 
action;  Transfer  of  State  and  Feeling,  or  that 
Imaginative  action  which  cauees  the  patient  to  feel 
ffhat  is  done  to  the  Mesmeriser,  as  if  it  were  done  to 
him;  Mental  Attraction,  or  apparent  Magnetic 
drawing  of  the  person  of  the  patient,  even  contrary  to 
his  inclination.  Cerebhal  Lucidity,  or  apparent 
illumination  of  the  Brain ;  with  other  forms  of  what 
is  i'aJlfid  "lairvovance  ;  but  which  I  think  would  he 
Detter  called  Inner  Vision,  or  Internal,  or  Spirit- 
ual Sight.  Assuming,  therefore,  for  tlie  present, 
that  these  phenomena  exhibit  a  series  of  great  and  im- 
portant facta,  wliich  cannot  be  set  aside,  neither  by 
reason  nor  ridicule,  I  proceed  at  once  to  enquire — 
How  we  are  to  understand  them  t  In  what  way  to 
account  for  the  curious  and  interesting  manifestations 
thus  cast  upon  our  notice  t 

13.  We  must  now  therefore  examine  the  medium 
by  which  the  mind  a«ts  upon  the  bodily  organieatlon — 
namely,  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System.  It  is 
common  to  speak  of  the  nervous  system,  as  consist- 
ing of  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves 
springing  from  them.  This  arrangement  is  ti'ue  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  particular 
for  our  purpose.  For  upon  examining  the  inteiior  of 
a  human  head,  it  will  be  found  that  every  individual 
has  tvio  distinct  braiiis.  These  two  brains  arc  very 
different  in  size  as  well  as  form  and  coavolutii  n.  The 
opjtcr  and  very  mucii  larger  portion,  and  which  in  fact 
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occupisa  the  greater  part  of  t!ie  cranmin,  or  skull,  ifl 
called  the  Cerebrum.  The  smaller  portion  is  eitua,t«d 
in  the  binder  part  of  the  head,  just  above  the  spinal 
mari'Oiv,  and  is  called  the  Cerebellum — a  word  mean- 
ing "  the  little  brain."  The  cerebrum  is  laterally 
divided  into  halves,  called  hemispheres,  and  also  into 
smaller  divisions,  called  lobes.  The  interior  portion  ia 
made  up  of  various  cavities,  and  delicately- arranged 
fiunute  fihres,  which  commence  in  extremely  minute 
bodies,  called  cortical  glands,  which  every  where  oc- 
cupy the  surface  of  the  Cerebrum ;  some  of  these  fibres 
afterwards  converge  to  form  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  ia  also  every  where  disposed 
in  wavy  furrows,  not  unlike  the  folds  of  the  intestines. 
But  the  cerebellum,  not  only  differs  in  size  and  situa- 
tion, but  also,  in  exterior  and  interior  form ;  for  the 
exterior,  instead  of  the  wavy  folds,  is  arranged  in  what 
are  called  lamina,  or  plates ;  and  the  interior  has  an  ar- 
borescent or  tree-like  appearance — so  much  so,  that  it 
is  called  arbor  vitse,  the  tree  of  life.  Now,  viewing 
man  as  formed  according  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
perfect  order  of  a  Divine  Creator,  we  must  expect  to 
find  consummate  order  and  design  within  him,  and  that 
every  organ  of  his  body  should  be  formed  for  some  spe- 
cific and  determinate  Use  ;  for  Use  ia  the  great  end 
of  all  the  Creator's  opei  ations.  Hence' we  may  conclude 
that  each  of  these  brains  has  its  own  specific  use,  and 
Buch  we  find  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
point  out  such  of  those  usee  aa  bear  upon  the  subject 
we  are  now  considering — my  object  at  present  being, 
not  to  present  yon  with  a  full  view  of  the  physiology  of 
the  humar  brain,  but  onl}'  so  much  as  is  indispensably 
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necessary  to  be  known  in  oi-der  to  comprehend  the  phe- 
nomena of  Mesmerism. 

14.  On  the  base,  oi'  lower  part  of  the  cerebrum,  are 
found  various  nerves,  which  may  be  easily  seen  in  any 
good  anatomical  engraving.  Thus  in  front  are  found 
the  bulbs  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  or  nerves  of  smell, 
which,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  grow  oui  of  the  base 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  expand  towards  the  forehead,  and 
from  these  bulbs  a  multitude  of  filaments  depend,  which 
are  spread  out  on  the  delicate  membrane  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose.  The  optic  nerves,  or  nerves  of  eight, 
also  issue  from  the  under  part  of  the  cerebrum,  then 
approach  each  other  and  form  a  union,  called  the  com- 
missure ;  they  then  separate,  and  proceed  in  the  form 
of  a  round  white  cord  to  the  ball  of  each  eye,  which 
they  enter  behind,  and  then  spread  out  to  form  the 
delicate  nervous  expansion  called  the  retina.  The 
nerves  which  Tiwve  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  also  issue  from 
the  base  of  tlie  cerebrum.  There  are  also  other  nerves 
arising  from  different  portions  of  the  cerebrum ;  but 
except  those  by  which  sensation  is  experienced,  they 
have  no  particular  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Mes- 
merism. There  are  other  important  nerves  which  arise 
within  the  ci-anium,  but  not  from  the  cei-ebrum,  and 
in  respect  to  mesmeric  phenomena,  the  chief  are  the 
seventh  and  eighth  pairs,  which  arise  from  the  cere- 
helluia,  and  the  great  sympathetic  nerves,  which,  by 
means  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  are  also  connected 
witli  the  lesser  brain.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  tliat 
ail  the  nerves  of  the  cerebrum  issue  from  its  base,  thus 
leaving  the  fibrous  and  cortical  portions  free;  and  by 
Ihia  means  the  General  Ser.?orium  is  phtced  in  u  re- 
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gi.on  above  the  ministeriog  nerves,  and  thus,  as  it  n'ere, 
midway  between  the  mind  and  outward  nature. 

15.  Now  it  is  essentially  necessai'y  to  be  known,  in 
order  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  physiological 
phenomena  of  Meamenam,  that  all  the  nerves  of  the 
body,  innumerable  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  arise 
either  directly  or  iniJirecWj  from  the  cerebrum  or  cere- 
bellum ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
my  remarks  have  no  reference  to  their  development  in 
the  embryo,  but  to  their  situation  and  use  in  the  per- 
fect oi^nism.  And  also,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
parental  character,  so  to  speak,  of  any  nerve,  that 
character  it  preserves  to  its  terinitiation,  however  cir- 
cuitous its  course  may  be,  and  however  its  filament 
may  be  mixed  up  with  filaments  of  norves  of  another 
order,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  nerve.  This  is  one 
of  those  traits  of  Divine  simplicity  which  are  so  mani 
fest  in  the  Animal  Economy.  Now  all  the  nerves  by 
which  vefeel  or  act — that  is,  all  what  are  called  the 
voluntary  and  sensory  nerves,  may  be  said  to  arise, 
either  directly  from  this  larger  portion  of  the  entire 
brain,  called  the  cerebrum,  or  indirectly  from  it,  by 
means  of  the  spinal  marrow — which  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  body.  The 
Spinal  Mareow  ia  composed  of  three  distinct  col- 
umns—the anterior,  or  front  column,  being  formed  of 
what  are  styled  motor  nerves  ;  that  is,  nerves  that  are 
concerned  in  voluntary  motion.  The  posterior  column, 
or  hinder  part,  of  nerves  of  sensation  ;  and  the  middle 
part  of  the  column  contains  the  roots  of  the  nerve-  of 
respiration.  If  the  brain  ia  attentively  examined,  por- 
tions of  nervous  fibres  mar  be  seen  passing  by  and 
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tlii'OugH  Other  nervous  portions,  and  yet  having  no  eon 
neetion  with  them.  Thus,  portions  of  the  motor  fibres 
of  the  cerebrum,  may  be  traeed  under  the  arch  of  the 
optic  nerves,  and  through  that  appendage  of  the  cere- 
bellum called  the  Bridge  of  VaroHus ;  and  yet  they  are 
uninfluenced  by  the  cerebellum,  bat  preserve  their  cere- 
bral character,  and  pass  intact  and  directly  into  the 
fore  pari  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  portions  of  sen- 
sory fibres  may  be  traced  in  the  same  manner  going  hy 
and  through  nervous  subatances  of  another  character 
without  losing  their  own  specific  character,  and  then 
passing  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  spinal  column. 
Now  it  is  by  this  mode  of  arrangement,  that  the  true 
character  of  the  nerves  at  their  origin  is  preserved  to 
iheir  extremities ;  and  so  carefully  is  this  distinction 
preserved,  that  even  if  filaments  of  motor  or  sensory 
nerves  appear  to  be  united  in  one  cord,  yet  each  ordei 
of  filaments  retains  its  original  character.  If  I  raise 
my  arm,  I  do  so  by  muscular  power,  communicated  bj 
nerves  having  their  true  origin  in  the  cerehrum  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  walking,  or  of  any  other  action 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  All  these  voluntary  and 
external  actions,  are  done  by  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  one  great  use  of  the  cerebrum, 
is  to  ori^nate  and  control  the  voluntary  and  sensory 
nerves ;  it  is  thus  the  soul's  medium  for  external 
knowledge  and  voluntary  action — the  great  organ  of 
what  is  called  Animal  Life.  Hence  pressure  on  the 
cerehrum,  by  paralyzing  its  action,  instantly  suspends 
all  sensation  and  capability  of  motion. 

16.  But  the  office  of  the  Cerebellum,  the  smaller, 
uid  curiously  or^oized  portion  of  the  entire  brain  v 
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of  a./Othei-  kind.  This  is  the  great  organ  or  fountain 
of  oj'ganic  life ;  that  ia,  of  the  life  of  the  internal  or- 
gans of  the  body,  and  of  the  involuntary  motions ; 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  the  digestive  actions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
the  action  of  the  reproductive  organs;  in  a  word,  of 
the  thousand  functions  performing  within  us,  and  over 
which  our  will  has  no  control.  All  these  internal 
fanetions  arc  under  the  direction  and  control  of  nerves 
proceeding  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cerobelluni 
or  its  appendages ;  and  this  chiefly,  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  eighth  pair  already 
alluded  to. 

17-  The  eighth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  called  also 
the  par  vagum,  arises  from  the  cerebellum,  and  ita 
connections,  and  gives  off  numerous  branches  which 
ramify  plentifully  on  the  stomach  and  lungs,  and  in 
fact  are  continued  to  nearly  all  the  viscera.  The  great 
sympathetic  nerves  differ  from  all  the  other  nerves  in 
the  body,  both  in  their  arrangement  and  form :  they 
are  studded  with  small  kernels  called  ganglia,  or 
knots,  into  which,  and  out  of  which,  numberless  nerv- 
ous twigs  have  their  entrance  and  exit ;  and  in  the 
neck,  by  some  of  these  branches  they  are  connected 
with  the  par  vagum,  and  thus  with  the  cerebellum. 
These  two  pairs  of  important  nerves  may  be  considered 
as  forming  the  trunk  of  the  system  of  the  cerebellum, 
just  as  the  spinal  marrow  forms  the  trunk  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  cerebrum.  And  to  perfect  the  operation  of 
the  animal  economy,  twigs  from  each  are  united  with 
each  other ;  and  from  the  great  sympathetic  with  all 
the  nerves  of  tA.e  hody.     Now  the  existence,  and  dit' 
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Hnci  functions  of  these  two  brains,  and  tlie  systems  of 
iiGi-vCiS  depending  on  them,  must  be  carefully  remem- 
bered, if  we  would  understand  the  phenomena  of  Som- 
nolism,  or  ordinary  Mesmerism.  And  to  enable  you 
to  comprehend  the  physiology  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery, I  will,  as  the  first  step,  point  out  the  principal 
difference  between  a  state  of  wakefulness  and  sleep, 
and  the  immediate  physical  cause  of  tins  difference. 

18,  During  wakefulness,  both  brains  are  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  activity ;  but  of  the  action  of  the 
larger  portion — that  is  of  the  cerebrum — we  are  con- 
scious, 80  that  our  will  bears  rule  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  the  sensory  nerves  convey  to  the  sen- 
sorium  within  the  cerebrum,  the  various  impressions 
made  by  outward  objects.  But  when  sleep  seals  uj 
tho  eyelids  the  activity  of  the  cerebrum  ceases,  and 
hence  wo  become  insensible  to  outward  things;  and 
then  nature,  or  the  involuntary  portion  of  our  nervous 
centre — that  is  the  Cerebellum,  with  its  derivatives — 
has  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  is  well  known  that  "  balmy  sleep"  is  "  tired 
nature's  kind  restorer,"  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known, 
that  one  great  reason  for  the  refreshing  and  restorative 
nature  of  sleep  consists  in  the  complete  suspension  of 
the  faculties  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  operations  of 
nature  being  carried  on  by  the  cerebellum,  without  any 
of  those  manifold  disturbing  causes  which  arise  from 
our  voluntary  and  conscious  activities.  The  cerebrum 
is  composed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  innumer- 
able fibres,  originating  in  little  lobules  or  glands.  In 
the  acHve  state  of  this  portion  of  tho  entire  brain,  or  in 
Uber  wordst  in  tlie  wakeful  state,  these  fibres  are  erect. 
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and,  with  tlieir  lobules  oi  glands,  point  towards  the  of- 
cumference  of  the  cranium,  and  there  is  a.  capability  of 
moving  tliem  either  singly,  or  in  greater  or  lessef 
groups  J  and  hence  arises  the  power  of  the  ivill  to  ex- 
ercise such  an  immense  variety  of  muscular  actions, 
and  tho  rapidity  and  delicacy  with  which  the  behests 
of  the  will  are  transmitted  by  the  nerves.  In  a  state 
of  inaetivity  or  sleep,  the  fibres  collapse,  or  fall  to- 
gether, and  hence  the  capability  of  this  individual  ae- 
tion  ceases,  and  a  more  general  or  combined  action 
only  remains  possible.  This  general  or  combined 
actien  is  similar  to  the  true  natural  action  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which,  from  its  peculiar  organization,  is  in- 
capable of  the  individual  action  which  distinguishes 
the  cerebrum.  But  with  the  cessatioa  of  individual 
or  separate  action  in  the  cerebrum,  all  ordinary  sen- 
sation ceases  ;  and  hence  the  unconsciousness  of  a  state 
of  sound  sleep. 

19.  Another  physical  cause  for  the  state  of  in- 
sensibility in  sleep  is,  that  by  the  collapse,  or  falling 
together  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  the  blood  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  finer  channels  of  the  brain, 
but  courses  along  the  pia  mater,  or  membrane  invest- 
ing the  brain.  This  is  occasioned  by  a  law  generally 
overlooked,  namely,  that  the  brain  has  an  awtomatii' 
movement  of  its  ovy.i,  synchronous,  not  with  the  action 
of  the  heart,  but  with  the  respiration  of  the  lungs ; 
and  on  this  account  the  brain  has  the  control  of  tho 
blood  circulating  within  its  substance,  independaut  of 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Hence  the  vertebral  and 
carotid  arteries  which  supply  tho  blood  to  the  brain, 
have  »  peculiar  erratic  course,  more  so  than  any  othoi 
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arterial  trunks;  and  every  raedianical  precaution  ia 
taken  to  impede  the  propulsive  force  of  the  heart,  so 
that  the  brain  may  inihihe  or  reject  the  vital  and  stim- 
ulating  fluid  just  aceording  to  the  state  induced  upou 
It.  Whatever,  therefore,  induces  a  change  in  the  state 
of  the  fibres  and  cortical  glands  of  the  cerebrum, 
changes  the  state  of  its  automatic  action,  and  thence 
produces  either  somnolency  or  wakefulness. 

20.  Now  let  us  apply  these  anatomical  and  physio- 
lo^cal  facts  to  the  illustration  of  mesmeric  phoi 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  s 
of  the  mode  by  which  they  are  produced,  that  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  tfue  key  to  unlock 
these  generally  considered  mysteries.  But  first  I  will 
briefly  describe  the  most  usual  manifestations. 

21.  The  simplest  visible  state  ia  that  called  mes- 
meric sleep.  This  I  have  induced  both  by  the  ordinary 
method,  and  also  by  Dr.  Braid's  modo  of  making  the 
patient  steadfastly  gaze  upon  some  small  fixed  object, 
called  by  liim  Hypnotizing ;  but  I  consider  the  mes- 
meric mode  the  best  way,  where  the  patient  is  suscept- 
ible of  its  influence,  and  by  it,  and,  as  far  as  my  pre- 
sent experience  goes,  by  it  only,  ca-n  the  higher 
developments  be  produced.  Whatever  the  mode  of 
operating  employed,  the  primary  effect  is  on  the  staie 
of  the  cerebrum,  which,  by  modifying  the  circulation 
of  its  blood,  collapses  in  various  degrees,  and  thus  as- 
Bumes  the  somnolent  state.  But  in  using  the  ordinary 
mesmeric  mode,  I  altogether  discard  those  formal  and 
mystic  modes  of  proceeding  sometimes  practised  and 
recommended  bj  some  writers  on  Anima!  Magnetism. 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  tha 
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sequel,  that  mind  ia  the  grand  agent  in  all  reaUj- 
mesmeric  phenomena,  and  the  manipulations  are  merely 
BO  many  means  of  fixing  mental  action.  My  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  is  simply  to  place  the  subjects  or 
patients  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  take  both  their  handa 
in  my  left  hand,  and  then  place  my  riglit  hand  on  their 
head.  Where  there  is  any  degree  of  mesmeric  sen- 
sibility, this  is  the  best  and  most  gentle  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  in  more  difficult  cases,  the  desired  effect 
may  be  sooner  produced  by  gentle  passes,  made  from 
the  crown  of  tho  head  over  the  forehead  downwards, 
or,  in  some  cases,  by  making  the  passes  over  the  entire 
head  backwards.  In  this  simple  mesmeric  sleeii,  just 
as  in  ordinary  sleep,  we  find  different  degrees  of  aound- 
ness.  Some  persons  merely  feel  a  little  drowsiness; 
others  find  it  impossible  to  open  the  eyelids,  and  yet 
are  perfectly  conscious,  and,  in  other  respects,  awike. 
Other  persons  of  greater  Busceptibility,  either  the  result 
of  continued  experiment,  or  peculiar  nervous  tempera- 
ment, proceed  quickly  into  a  sound  sleep,  or,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it,  SoMNoLisM,  This  state  may  quickly 
pass  into  one  having  all  tbe  characteristics  of  siy^j- 
namhulism,  or  what  is  commonly  called  sleep-walking ; 
in  fact,  I  can  see  no  difference  between  this  state  an(i 
natural  somnambulism,  except  that  the  latter  ia  the 
result  of  spontaneous  natural  causes,  while  the  former 
is  the  direct  result  of  human  agency,  I  have  also 
reason  to  believe  that  natural  somnambulists  will  malr^ 
the  best  mesmoric  subjects. 

22.  The  induction  of  the  true  somnolent  state,  is  al] 
that  is  required  to  produce  the  curious  and  manifoltl 
phenomena  of  mesmerism,  save  and  except  the  bigbi?' 
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stages  of  cerebral  lucidity  and  clairvoyance.  Some  of 
tlieae  states  I  will  now  proceed  to  notice ;  and,  first, 
Iksensibility  to  Light  and  Pain.  If  the  eye  of  a 
patient  in  the  somnolent  state  is  examined,  it  will  te 
generally  found  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  and  this, 
perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  complete  development  of 
the  state ;  Imt  it  will  exhibit  little,  if  any,  susceptibility 
to  tlie  influence  of  light.  In  fact,  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self, by  repeated  and  careful  observation,  that  all  ex- 
ternal vision  is  withdrawn.  There  is  the  perfect  visual 
organ,  but  the  party  sees  not.  There  is  also  the 
healthy  skin,  with  its  infinitude  of  nervous  papillsB, 
but  it  exhibits  Lo  sign  of  feeling.  The  most  sensitive 
parts  may  be  pinched,  or  pricked  with  needles  or  pins, 
but  the  patient  will  exhibit  no  consciousness  of  suffer- 
ing, or,  in  fact,  of  any  kind  of  feeling,  but  will  continue 
to  converse  with  the  mesmeriser  or  the  experimenter 
without  noticing  in  the  least  degree  the  apparently 
painful  experiment  to  which  ho  is  being  subjected. 
Nay,  more,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  most 
severe  surgical, operations  have  been  performed,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  without  the  patient 
evincing  any  susceptibility.  I  will  mention  one  only, 
recorded  in  the  French  medical  journals,  and  also  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  under  the  ai-ticle  Somnambu- 
lism. An  elderly  French  lady  was  the  subject  of  cancer 
in  the  breast.  Her  physician  was  a  practiser  of  mes- 
merism, and  he  had  frequently  employed  that  agency, 
m  conjunction  with  other  means,  to  abate,  and,  if 
possible,  cure  that  dreadful  malady.  But  he  found 
that  although  he  could  always  allay  pain,  and  put  tha 
liidy  into  a  state  of  complete  ease  by  mesmerising  her, 
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yet  Ihe  disease  coatmucil  its  ravages,  and  the  only  hopo 
was  in  an  operation — that  is,  by  amputating  the  breast. 
When  this  only  alternative  waa  proposed  to  her  in  the 
wakeful  or  normarstate,  it  produced  the  moat  intense 
anguish  and  apprehensi«n ;  but  in  the  abnormal  mes- 
meric state,  she  would  calmly  discuss  the  matter  with 
her  physician  and  friends.  At  last  the  operation  ■was 
determined  on,  and  Jules  Colquet,  the  eminent  Parisian 
surgeon,  was  chosen  for  the  operator.  The  surgeon, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  case,  says  that  he  found  the  lady 
seated  in  a  chair,  her  eyes  closer  as  if  in  sleep,  yet 
conversing  with  her  physician,  who  had,  in  fact,  put 
}ier  into  the  mesmeric  or  somnolent  state  some  short 
time  before.  She  spoke  calmly  of  the  intended  pro- 
ceedings, removed  her  own  dress  t«  expose  her  bosom 
to  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  during  the  operation,  which 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  conversed  cheer- 
Cully  both  Tvith  the  surgeon  and  physician  -who  was 
seated  by  her,  and  supported  the  arm  on  the  diseased 
side,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  pain  or  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  going  on.  The  lady  was  then  put  to 
bed  and  carefully  attended  to,  without  being  awaked 
from  the  mesmeric  state.  On  the  next  day  but  one 
the  first  dressings  were  removed — usually  a  most  pain- 
ful trial  to  the  patient — the  wound  dressed  again,  and 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  she  was  aroused, 
having  been  kept  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  som- 
nolent state.  When  awakened  she  was  unconscious 
01  all  that  had  transpired  since  she  was  put  into  the 
sleep,  more  than  two  days  before !  \y'hen  she  found 
that  her  breast  had  been  removed,  that  the  wound  had 
agftiu  been  dressed,  and  found  herself  sui-rounded  bji 
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Bnsioua  and  sympatliisiEg  relatives,  her  feelings  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described !  But  I  will  here 
make  a  cautionary  remark.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  because  persons  in  a  state  of  somnolency  feel  no 
pain,  that,  therefore,  they  will  be  unconscious  of  any 
injury  inflicted  on  them  in  that  state  when  they  return 
to  the  normal  condition;  on  the  contrary,  when  they' 
are  aroused  they  will  feel  tlie  effect  of  any  injury  just 
in  proportion  to  its  severity.  Common  humanity  there- 
fore reqidres,  that  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  sensibility,  should  be  i  such  as  only  to  oc- 
casion transient  pain. 

23.  Catalepsy,  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  ;  Phan- 
tasy ;  Transfee  of  Feeling  from  the  operator  to 
the  patient;  and  what  is  called  Magnetic  Attrac- 
tion.— These  are  all  interesting  displays  of  mesmeric, 
or  rather  psychic  states,  and  will  be  better  understood 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  psy  hological 
part  of  our  subject.  The  facility  with  wh.ch  these 
states  can  bo  produced  depends  entirely  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  subject.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
manipulations,  actual  contact,  or  audibly  spoken  words 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  result;  but  in 
some  eases  the  mere  volition  of  the  operator  is  sufficient. 
Thus  in  case  of  catalepsy,  by  merely  drawing  the  hand 
over  the  patient's  arm,  that  is,  in  mesmeric  language, 
maiing  passes  from  the  shoulder  towards  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  arms  may  be  rendered 
[serfectiy  rigid,  so  that  by  no  effort  of  the  patient  could 
they  be  put  down,  nor  could  a  stranger  render  them  flex- 
ible ;  by  the  application  of  great  force  the  shoulder  joint 
may  be  moved,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed 
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tlie  arm  will  instantly  resume  the  poaitioa  in  whiefc  ii 
had  been  placed  by  tbe  operator.  If  the  hand  of  a 
pereon  of  about  the  same  physical  strength  as  the 
mesmerised  subject  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  subject, 
and  the  fingers  made  to  clasp  it,  it  will  be  found  almost 
iroposaible  to  withdraw  it,  so  tight  will  be  the  grasp  ; 
aad  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  apparent  exertion 
of  muscular  power,  the  mesmerised  subjects  will  con- 
tinue to  converse  on  various  topics,  and  eYince  neither 
mental  nor  physical  consciousness  of  the  power  they 
are  displaying !  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
somnolent  state  can  be  most  beneficially  employed  as  a 
curative  agent  in  the  restoration  to  strength  of  palsied 
or  weakened  limbs,  provided  the  somnolent  state  can 
be  induced  on  the  diseased  person. 

24.  But  tho  phenomena  above  alluded  to  are  among 
the  simplest  of  these  displays.  By  a  single  touch  the 
mouth  of  the  patient  may  be  closed,  so  instantaneously, 
&s  to  leave  a  word  half  pronoaneed ;  and  by  a  single 
pass,  as  speedily  set  at  liberty.  Even  tbe  nostrils  may, 
by  a  single  pinch,  be  partially  closed,  so  as  instantly 
to  produce  the  nasal  twang  common  upon  stoppage  of 
the  nasal  passages  by  cold  or  otherwise ;  and  then  as 
quickly,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  be  restored  to  perfect 
freedom.  Some  patients,  while  putting  themselves  into 
Tarious  postures,  may  be  instantly  rendered  immoviible 
and  statue-like  in  any  posture.  If  a  rod,  or  any  other 
suitable  article,  be  put  mto  the  hand,  and  the  band 
closed  by  the  operator,  by  no  effort  can  the  patient  let 
it  go,  although  be  may  be  so  far  demesmerised  as  to  be 
fully  conscious  of  bis  state  and  of  all  around  him.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  by  a  mere  pass  of  the  band  of  the  mea- 
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miiriser,  or  it  may  be,  by  a  motion  of  his  will,  tha 
mesmerised  party  finds  it  eciually  impossible  to  retsiiii 
bis  hold.  By  a  single  pass  or  pressure,  an  individual 
may  be  rooted,  as  it  were,  by  bis  feet  to  the  floor,  fixed 
immovable  in  his  chair,  or  his  hands  fixed  firmly  to  a 
wall  or  bench,  or  any  other  object.  Some  of  these  ex- 
periments are  highly  interesting  and  amusing,  but  the 
most  wonderful,  and  apparently  inexplicable,  are  but 
varied  manifestations  of  the  simplest  forms  of  catalepsy 
and  are,  as  we  shall  see,  explainable  by  the  same  sim 
pie  law  which  also  explains  other  phenomena. 

35.  Phantasm. — By  this  is  meant  such  an  action 
on  the  mind  of  the  mesmerised  party,  that  the  mere 
suggestions  of  the  mesmeriser — sometimes  not  audibly 
expressed,  but  merely  silently  willed— are  taken  for 
realities.  Thus  a  handkerchief  may  be  thrown  into 
the  lap  and  silently  willed  to  be  a  rabbit,  a  guinea-pig, 
a  child,  or  even  any  disagreeable  object,  as  a  snake,  or 
oliier  reptile  ;  t'tid  upon  directing  the  attention  to  the 
object,  as  by  simply  asking  "  What  have  you  got  in 
your  lap^!"  the  action  and  language  soon  evince  that 
it  is  considered  to  be  just  the  object  the  operator  vritls 
it  to  be ;  nor  can  the  subject  conceive  it  to  be  anything 
else,  or  divest  himself  of  the  Phantasy.  The  effects 
of  this  mere  imaginative  action  will  generally  be  more 
strikingly  displayed  by  touching  such  of  the  phreno- 
logical organs  as  have  an  afSnity  with  the  sentiment  or 
feeling  intended  to  be  pr<Mjuced.  Thus  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  and  benevolence,  in  case  an  infant  or  an  in- 
ofiensive  animal  is  suggested ;  and  cautiousness,  in 
su^esting  the  idea  of  a  snake,  or  other  disagreeable 
objects.     Ag^n,  an  empty  glass  may  be  offered^  and 
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by  stating  it  to  contain  strong  hot  brajidj'  and  wateFj 
tlie  same  coughing  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  will  ba 
produced  as  would  follow  the  attempt  to  swallow  such 
a  liquid  by  a  child,  or  a  person  wholly  unaccustomed  to 
it.  Then,  by  taking  the  glass  away  and  immediately 
presenting  it  again,  saying  that  it  contains  cold  water, 
but  cai'e  must  he  taken  lest  it  cause  toothache,  im- 
mediately all  the  effects  of  an  intense  cold  draught  will 
be  manifested.  Once  a  mesmeric  subject  asked  me  for 
a  particular  drink;  I  presented  an  empty  glass  and 
silently  willed  it  to  be  castor  oil.  No  sooner  had  the 
glass  touched  the  lips  than  it  was  dashed  away  and 
broken  to  atoms,  at  the  same  time  the  party  exclaim- 
ing, "Ah,  it's  so  nasty!"  Many  more  striking  and 
interesting  experiments  may  be  cshibited,  but  they  may 
be  all  referred  to  the  same  primarj'  eauses. 

26.  Transfer  of  State.- — -By  this  is  meant  that 
remarkable  phenomena  exhibited  by  good  mesmeric 
subjects,  in  feeling  whatever  may  be  done  to  the  mes- 
meriser  as  done  to  themselves.  This  I  have  witnessed 
80  often,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  aa 
to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  while  lecturing,  one  of  the  audience,  to 
test  the  matter,  came  unawares  and  pricked  my  leg. 
I  looked  round  for  a  moment  with  surprise  and  some 
little  indignation,  but  by  the  time  I  comprehended  the 
motive  of  the  seeming  offender,  the  mesmerised  subject 
felt  it,  and  screamed  out  loudly  "  that  some  one  had 
pricked  her  leg,"  and  ppintuig  at  the  same  time  to  the 
corresponding  portion  on  her  own  leg  which  had  been 
pricked  in  mine.  At  the  same  time  a  pin  might  have 
been  tiruat  really. ..iiiio  her  leg  without  her  evircing 
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my  conscJoTisiiess.  I  have  got  individuals  to  tread  oii 
my  toes,  pull  my  hair,  or  pinch  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  I  have  invariably  found  that  with  this  sub- 
ject not  many  seconds  w^ould  elapse  before  she  would 
30inp]ain  of  exactly  similar  treatment,  and  refer  the 
pain  to  the  exMt  correspending  part ;  and  sometimes  I 
liave  experienced  considerable  difSculty  in  dKpelling 
the  illusion.  These  undoubted  fac(«  shed  much  light 
en  what  may  be  called  the  highly  spiritualized,  or  purely 
mental  origin  of  some  diseases,  and  will  afford  some  clue 
to  the  apparently  miraculous  manner  in  which  some 
peculiar  diseases  have  been  removed. 

27.  Phkeno-Mesmerism. — Tliis  is  the  nameusuallj 
tpplied  to  the  manifestation  of  the  phrenological  senti- 
nents  and  feelings  of  a  mesmeric  subject.  It  has  been 
ionsidereiJ  as  aflbrding  a  triumph  to  the  materializing 
eIoss  of  phrenologists,  and  hence  has  been  decried  and 
attempted  to  be  set  aside  by  the  metaphysical  spirit- 
ualists. Possibly  both  classes  of  reasoners  may  be 
wrong.  Certainly  the  mere  placing  of  the  finger  of 
die  operator  on  any  pai't  of  the  head,  and  it  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  manifestation  of  a  sentiment  or  feeling 
proper  to  the  organ  said  to  be  situated  in  the  pM:t 
touched,  is  no  proof  that  such  oi^n  is  really  there ; 
because  the  idea  of  the  feeling  or  sentiment  is  in  the 
operator's  mind,  and  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by 
mesmeric  imaginative  action  and  the  transfer  of  feelings. 
Again,  anatomy  reveals  nothing  ivithin  the  cranium 
analogous  to  the  arbitrary  divisions  marked  on  phreno- 
[ogical  busts.  Besides,  when  we  touch  the  head,  th« 
eknll  prevents  us  acting  directly  on  the  brain ;  we  only 
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excite  the  extremities  of  tlioae  cranial  nerves  whiah 
TEimify  in  the  scalp.  On  the  other  baad,  the  oppor- 
timities  I  have  had  for  acquiring  experience  enables  me 
positively  tc  assert,  that  contact  with  at  least  certain 
part-s  of  the  head  will  produce  those  feelings  phreno- 
](^ically  ascribed  to  those  particular  portions.  Thus, 
for  example,  I  have  seen  oliimTttiveness  powerfully  ex- 
cited in  a  mesmerised  subject  who,  when  left  alone  for 
a  little  while,  accidentally  reclined,  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  head  where  "  alimentiveness"  is  situated  waa 
brought  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  table.  Again, 
I  have  seen  philoprogenitiveness  excited  by  a  subject 
accidentally  rubbing  the  occipital  portion  of  the  head 
a.  high-backed  chair — not  to  mention  other  in  - 
But  this  apparent  proof  of  the  material  view 
of  the  question  is  not  the  whole  one ;  for  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  phrenolo^cal  sentiments  excited  without 
touching  the  head !  Thus,  upon  simply  taking  the 
hand  and  silently  thinking  reverently  of  the  Deity,  the 
mesmerised  subject  has  fallen  down  on  the  knees  and 
manifested  the  most  profound  veneration.  On  other 
occasions,  when  more  than  one  subject  had  been  mes- 
merised, on  touching  the  "organs"  on  the  head  of 
one,  the  other,  without  any  touch  or  connection,  or 
any  knowledge  of  any  action,  would  instantly  manifest 
the  sentiment.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  real  evi- 
dence aiforded  by  mesmerism  is  favorable  to  phrenology; 
but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  evidence  properly 
interpreted  necessarily  leads  to  that  sort  of  materialism 
which  is,  by  many  persons,  associated  with  phrenological 
doctrines.     "Rie  brair  is  undoubtedly  the  mind's  organ; 
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thia  position  remains,  whetlier  'we  suppose  the  mind 
uses  the  whole  brain  in  every  mental  action  or  only  an 
appropriate  part. 

28.  It  has  been  said  that  phreno-mesmerism  is  the 
result  of  electrical  action,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  mes- 
meric action  is  but  an  electrical  phenomena^— the  oper- 
ator being  positively  electrified,  the  patient  negatively 
so.  For  this,  I  believe,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever. 
It  is  true  that  electricity  may  be  made  to  stimulatt 
certain  vital  actions,  but  it  is  admitted  by  the  best 
physiologists  that  there  is  no  identity  between  them. 
I  have  carefully  experimented,  and  cannot  find  that 
there  ia  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  electrical 
and  magnetic  state  of  the  mesmerised  subject  and  that 
of  the  operator,  where,  according  to  electrical  theory, 
the  greatest  diiference  ought  to  be  manifested.  What- 
ever name  or  cause  may  be  assigned  to  mesmeric  agency 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  one.  It  is  true,  as  I  observed 
at  the  outset,  that  within  the  hving  organism  are  col- 
lated all  the  powers  of  the  universe ;  but  they  are  in 
the  organism  in  its  own  peculiar  manner.  The  mag- 
netism and  chemistry,  the  attractions  and  repulsions, 
and  the  other  internal  operations  of  the  body,  are  not 
the  magnetism  and  chemistry,  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions of  outward  nature ;  but  they  are  living  actions, 
anal<^tis  to  outward  cosmical  and  terrestrial  activities, 
but  perfectly  distinct  from  them,  and  existipg  in  a  de- 
gree altogether  above  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
antitypes  of  which  the  types  are  found  in  outward 
naiure. 

29.  With  the  exception  of  Cehebkal  Luciditk, 
magnetic  vision,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  Olaib- 
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covjInck,  the  foregoing  classification  maybe  male  to 
embrace  all  ordinary  mesmeric  or  somnolent  pheno- 
mena; lucid  and  clairvoyant  manifestations  are  so 
evidently  of  a  psychical  nature,  that  before  noticing 
them,  Jet  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  solution  of  the 
physiology  of  the  states  we  have  briefly  described. 

30.  We  have  seen  that  within  the  skull  there  are, 
in  reality,  two  distinct  brains,  although  popularly  called 
the  brain ;  that  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves 
connected  with  these  two  brains;  that  by  the  larger 
brain,  or  cerebrum,  and  its  nerves,  we  feel,  think,  and 
act ;  and  that  it  is  thus  the  soul's  medium  of  conscious 
intercourse  with  the  external  -world.  That  by  the 
cerebellum,  or  little  brain  and  its  nerves,  are  directed 
and  controlled  all  the  involuntary  and  vegetative  func- 
tions of  our  bodies ;  that  the  bi-ain  has  an  automatic, 
or  in  other  words,  an  independent  action  of  its  own, 
by  which  it  has  the  control  of  the  blood  circulating 
within  it,  and  that  in  the  state  of  sleep  the  fibres  of 
the  cerebrum  collapse  or  fall  together,  and  the  blood  is 
prevented  entering  the  finer  channels  and  thereby 
stimulating  the  brain  to  activity,  and  that  from  tliia 
state  of  collapse  and  altered  circulation  of  the  blood 
arises  the  unconsciousness  and  insensibility  of  profound 
sleep, 

31.  The  true  mesmeric  action  is,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  primarily  and  fundamentally  of  a  psychological 
character,  but  it  induces  a  peculiar  physiological  state. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  passes,  or  whatever  means 
are  employed,  is  to  produce  a  somndent  state  of  the 
brain,  in  some  respects  resembling  common  sleep,  but 
in  others  widely  differing  from  it.      When  the  true 
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ffiesmeric,  or  i-atlicr  psjcliici.1,  relation  between  tiie 
operator  and  Ms  subject  is  established,  the  cerebrum  of 
the  latter  is  rendered  dormant,  the  cerebellum  and  its 
dependencies  alone  preserving  their  normal  state.  In 
the  first  place  all  conscioasneaa  appears  to  be  st^- 
pended,  but  by  degrees  an  inner  consciousness,  similar 
to  the  consciousness  of  dreaming  is  awakened,  and  from 
this  inner  consciousness  the  somnolized  person  speaks 
and  acts.  The  optic  nerves  and  the  other  nerves  of 
the  eye  belong  to  the  cerebrum,  hence  one  of  the  first 
visible  effects  of  mesmeric  influence  is  an  inability  ta 
open  the  eyelids,  although  the  eyeball  may  be  as  yet 
uninfiuenced ;  but  as  the  somnolent  state  continues,  the 
optic  nerves,  or  nerves  of  sight  contract,  and  the  baU 
of  the  eye  rolls  upwards,  and  all  power  and  perception 
of  vision  is  withdrawn.  Then,  as  observed,  with. the  in- 
crease of  the  somnolency  the  foimtaJn-head  of  all  the  other 
sensory  nerves  becomes  dormant,  and  that  of  the  motory 
too,  in  a  partial  degree.  The  sensorium  being  by  this 
change  in  the  internal  state  of  the  cerebrum  removed 
from  its  connection  with  the  extei-aal  world,  all  sense 
of  pain  is  of  course  absent ;  and  hence  the  seeming 
mysterious  phenomenon  of  a  person  conversing  with  an- 
other and  yet  being  unconscious  of  feeling,  is  at  onea 
solved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  fact,  that  the  state 
of  the  cerebrum  is  changed  by  the  somnolent- influence, 
and  an  inner  consciousness  awakened. 

32.  Another  physiological  state,  arising  also  prim- 
arily from  a  psychological  cause,  is  now  perceptible ; 
for  although  the  operator  and  his  subject  or  subjects 
»re  of  course  two  or  ntore  persons,  yet,  in  respect  to 
eereh-al  action,  or  moi-o  distinctly,  in  respect  to  tha 
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action  of  the  cerebrum^  they  are  one.  In  each  person 
the  cerebellum,  and  its  system  of  norves  is  in  the  normal 
condition,  but  there  is  only  one  nomLal  and  active  cere- 
brum, namely,  that  of  the  mesmeriser  or  operator. 
Hence,  however  many  may  be  the  subjects,  if  they  have 
aU  been  mesmerised  by  the  same  operator,  and  are  all 
fully  susceptible  of  the  somnolent  influence,  they  are  all 
80  intimately,  interiorly  blended  vnik  him,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  their  oivn  external  cerebral  consciousness  causes 
them  to  feel  his  cerebral  consciousness  as  their  own. 
Here  then  we  discover  the  physiological  reason  for  the 
strange  and  anomalous  states  exhibited.  Thus,  in  cajes 
of  phantasy,  the  idea  existing  externally  in  the  cere- 
brum of  the  mesmeriser  is,  when  willed  by  him,  per- 
eeived  by  the  subject  as  if  existii^  in  his  or  her  cere- 
brum. So  also  in  cases  of  catalepsy,  the  somnolency 
of  the  subject's  cerebrum  permits  those  muscles  whicli 
are  influenced  by  the  voluntary  nerves  to  be  aetuatea 
by  the  will  of  the  opc^-ator's  cerebrum.  Hence,  in  the 
best  cases,  the  silent  operation  of  the  mesmeriser's  will, 
tliat  is,  of  the  power  of  bis  cerebrum,  is  sufficient  to 
throw  the  subject  into  a  state  of  statue-hke  rigidity ; 
but  generally  it  requires  the  aid  of  passes,  which  de- 
termine more  efiicaciously  the  downward  nervous  cur- 
rents. Hence,  also,  any  pain  inflicted  on  the  operator, 
which,  of  course,  he  feels  in  the  eensorium  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  sensory  nerves,  is  felt  as  if  the 
impression  was  made  on  the  cerebrum  of  the  subject. 

33,  But  we  shall  generally  find  that  although  sight 
and  feeling  are  withdrawn  the  subject  retains  a  perfect 
capability  of  Heabing.  He  may  sometimes  be  so  in- 
drawn as  fa  evince  no  perception  of  sound,  similar,  in 
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this  respect,  to  a  person  engaged  in  deep  thought ;  but 
by  patiently  persevering  until  the  attention  is  excited, 
or  tlie  desire  of  tlie  opemtor  is  felt,  we  shall  generally 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  sense  of  hearing  re- 
mains. Yet  by  no  means  can  si^kt  and  feeling  be 
restored  except  by  partially  or  wholly  de mesmerising 
the  subject.  This  fa«t  may  be  thought  to  militate 
against  the  theory  of  cerebral  action  T  am  endeavoring 
to  inculcate,  but  it  in  reality  tends  to  confirm  it — fcr 
the  nerve  of  hearing,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  crania!  nerves,  has  its  roots  in  what  is  called 
the  corpfyra  restiformia,  which  is  directly  connected 
■with  the  cerebellum.  Sight  is  solely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  and  we  can  exert  that  faculty  or 
not  at  our  pleasure,  but  we  ciinnot  help  hearing  if  we 
are  within  the  influence  of  sound,  that  is,  by  no  organ- 
ism connected  with  our  ears  can  we  shut  out  sound. 
The  ears  of  a  person  in  deep  sleep  are  still  open  to  the 
modulations  of  the  air,  on  which  sound  depends  ;  but 
the  dormant  state  of  the  cerebmm  prevents  the  con- 
scious perception  of  sound,  unless  it  is  so  loud  as  to 
produce  that  state  of  partial  wakefulness  on  which 
dreaming  depends ;  and  the  mesmerised  party  is  con- 
scious of  sound,  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  state  of  inner  consciousness  is  in  some  respects 
analogoas  to  the  state  of  dreaming.  But  hearing  is  not 
80  entirely  dependent  on  the  cerebellum  as  the  interna} 
involuntary  functions,  but  is  somewhat  of  a  mixed 
nature,  like  the  functions  of  respiration. 

34.  Here  then  is  the  whole  physiology  of  the  mes 
merie  or  somnolent  state,  and  the  reason  for  the  seem- 
ing mystery  and  contrariety  to  our  usual  feelings  and 
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common  experience.  The  cerebrum  t f  tlie  subject  ia 
dorraant,  the  cerebellum  continues  its  normal  state 
of  activity,  while,  from  the  peculiar  -relationship  of  the 
parties,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  the  cere- 
brum of  the  operator  dominates  over  his  subject,  and 
is,  in  a  degree,  the  common  cerebrum  of  both  parties. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
MESMERISM. 

35.  Claihvoyance. — Of  all  the  extraordinary  ph&- 
nomena  of  mesmerism,  none  appear  to  stagger  the 
general  belief  more  than  the  different  manifestations  of 
clairvoyance  or  m^netic  vision,  or  to  speak  more  truly 
and  plainly,  the  internal  sight  of  tiie  soul.  To  say 
that  a  person  can  see  without  the  aid  of  the  eye,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  light  entering  into  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  in  the  usual  manner,  seems  like  uttering  an 
absurdity,  or  declaring  the  possibility  of  an  impossi- 
bility. Yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those  wiio 
have  had  no  experience  in  this  matter,  there  is  no 
mesmeric  phenomena  more  capable  of  positive  proof, 
provided  the  necessary  care  be  taken  in  making  the 
experiment,  and  the  subject  be  placed  in  proper  cir- 
cumstances; and  I  trust  this  evening  to  afford  you 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  fiict. 

36.  But  before  proceeding  farther,  I  ivish  that  it  maj 
be  distinctly  impressed  upon  you,  that  when  we  eare- 
fclly  axamin''  the  ey?  and  the   brain,  we  shail  aeo 
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reiison  m  acknowledge  that  nn  internal  functioi  of 
sight,  altoough  remarkable  and  \mexpected,  and  gen- 
erally unknown,  ia  not  more  difBcult  to  esplain  thsin 
ordinary  vision  wken  thoroughly  examined.  0»  re- 
feii'ing  to  the  human  eye,  or  any  correct  representation 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  hollow  ball,  filled  with 
three  different  kinds  of  fluids  arranged  in  a  detorminata 
order.  In  front  is  a  homy  transparent  lens,  some- 
thing like  a  small  watch-glass,  to  admit  the  rayn  of 
light ;  behind  it  is  the  small  chamber  containing  the 
aqueous  humor,  then  a  hole,  called  the  pupil,  through 
the  iris,  to  allow  the  rays  of  light  from  different  objects 
to  pass  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye,  first  passing 
through  the  crystalline  lens  and  through  the  vitreous 
humor,  and  then  forming  an  image  of  the  objects  on 
the  delicate  membrane  called  the  retina,  which  is  spread 
out  on  the  back  of  the  eye.  Now  up  to  this  point  or- 
dinary vision  may  be  explained  on  optical  principles, 
and  the  eye  shown  to  be  the  most  perfect  optical  in- 
strument. But  the  moment  we  attempt  to  pass  beyond 
the  retina,  science  is  at  fault;  no  natural  philosopher 
has  been  able  to  explain  how  the  optic  nerve  conveys 
the  image  to  the  brain  ;  we  know  that  the  mind  is  con- 
scious of  the  images  formed  on  the  retina — or^  in  more 
familiar  language,  of  the  things  seen  by  the  eyes — but 
in  what  manner  an  opaque  nervous  cord,  differing  in  no 
essential  particulars  from  otlier  nervous  cords,  conveys 
that  impression  to  the  mind,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Ordinary  sight  has,  therefore,  a  psychological  basift— 
and  this  is  admitted  by  the  best  physiologists. 

ST.  Clairvoyance,  or  internal  sight,  assumes  the  same 
Basis  necessary  to  j-erfect  ordia&ry  vision ;  but  aj*  't 
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flots  incl',pendently  of  (he  external  visnal  organs,  so  it 
is  mit  trammeiied  by  those  natural  laws  to  which  they 
are  necessarily  subject.  Thus  by  this  internal  sight, 
and  by  light  issuing  from  within,  and  not  from  ivithout, 
as  in  common  sight,  things  may  be  seen  which  axe  out 
of  the  range  of  natural  sight,  and  altogether  above  it» 
nature.  For  instance,  our  physical  sight  can  see  the 
remote  starry  orbs,  placed  at  the  distance  of  perhaps 
thousands  of  milhona  of  miles,  because  the  undulations 
of  light  proceeding  from  them  in  straight  lines  can  im- 
oinge,  or  strike  upon  the  retina  of  our  eyes.  Yet  the 
ntervention  of  any  opaque  body  immediately  shuts  out 
the  vision  of  the  object,  even  if  placed  in  close  con- 
nection with  us ;  so  that  if  our  penetrating  powers  of 
sight  were  immensely  increased,  whether  naturally  or 
artificially,  still  tJie  rotundity  and  opacity  of  the  earth 
would  prevent  us  seeing  beyond  a  certain  distance.  But 
opacity  is  no  barrier  to  internal  sight ;  objects  to  which 
the  mind  is  directed,  either  designedly  or  spontaneously, 
will  be  equally  visible  through  doors  and  walls  as  if 
placed  directly  before  the  face.  Nay,  to  the  higher 
stE^es  of  clairi'byance  there  seems,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  hounds ;  for  whether  the  object  sought  be  in 
the  same  house,  or  town,  or  countrj',  or.  across  the 
broad  Atlantic,  or  still  remoter  Pacific  oceans,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  found  and  seen  with  equal  facility,  and  to 
be  equally  near  to  the  interna!  perception  of  tlie  truly 
elaii-voyant  individual.  The  human  body  is  seen  as 
clearly,  and  its  living  actions  described  as  plainly,  as 
if  the  external  and  internal  parts  were  alike  as  trans- 
parent as  glass,  and  this  also,  without  any  bodily  con- 
nection, such  as  by  bringing  the  clairvoyant  and  tlte 
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person  to  be  described  together,  but,  as  I  bave  proved, 
when  more  tban  one  hundred  miles  have  intervened  be- 
tween them. 

38.  Bat  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our  en- 
quiry where  physiology  ceases  to  afford  us  light ;  for 
physiology  as  such,  that  is,  as  the  science  of  our  outward 
living  organism,  knows  nothing  of  an  internal  or  super- 
solar  light,  or  of  sight  that  can  penetrate  alike  through 
opaque  and'  transparent  substances.  To  psychology 
and  philosophy  we  must  therefore  look  for  aid  in  our 
endeavor  to  investigate  the  apparent  mystery  of  this 
interesting  subject.  And  I  regret  that  the  abstruse 
nature  of  the  enquiry,  the  little  that  is  generally  known 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary brevity  of  popular  lectures,  will  only  permit  me  to 
present  you  with  a  sketch  of  the  views  opened  to  the 
eye  of  rational  research. 

39.  It  is  usual  to  represent  man  as  composed  of 
mind  and  matter — Soul  and  body.  This  is  correct. 
And  as  wc  find  that  the  body  is  not  a  mere  simple  un- 
compounded  substance,  but  a  collection  of  innumerable 
parts  and  organs,  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  mind,  or  spiritual  body,  as  the  pa- 
rent and  director  of  the  natural  body,  cannot  be  that 
simple  entity,  that  abstract  nothingness  so  generally 
represented  by  metaphysical  writers ;  but  rather  that 
the  controller  of  the  animal  organism  must  be  itself  or- 
ganized according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  peculiar  nature, 
and  capable  of  manifesting  those  laws,  imder  certain 
circumstances,  through  those  organs  of  the  body,  that 
is,  of  the  bi-ain  and  neiwous  system,  which  are  united 
wi  th  it  by  the  law  of  correapondrait  activity  and  co». 
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iiection.  St,  Paul,  tlierefore,  spok'>  the  languygp  of 
the  profoimdest  philosophy,  when  he  dcclsj-ed  that  there 
were  spii-itual  hodiea  and  natural  bodies,  &sd  that  the 
natural  body  was  the  first  in  its  deveiop;:ient,  anJ 
afterwards  the  spiritual  body ;  and  when,  on  another 
occaision,  he  defined  the  entire  human  organism,  aS  exist 
ing  here,  to  be  a  compound  of  "  spirit,  soul,  and  body,' 
in  this  respect  giving  his  apostolic  sanction  to  the  doc 
trine  of  the  ancient  sages  of  Greece.  The  two  first 
terms  used  by  the  apostle  to  describe  the  spiritual  part 
of  man,  are,  in  the  original  Greek,  Pneuma  and 
Psi/che,  and  the  latter  term,  which  in  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures  is,  in  tlie  passage  alluded  to,  translated 
soul,  is,  by  the  Latin  writers  called  the  "  animus ,'" 
and  this  term  is  always  uBed  to  signify  the  anivial  sovi, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pnenma,  or  more  interior 
human  spirit, 

40.  And  here  it  will  be  as  well  to  observe,  tl.^t  no 
truth  is  more  evident  to  sound  rational  enquiry  than 
that  the  Creator  has  given  to  every  departmeni  of  his 
"  handy-work"  a  specific  character,  and  tliat  foom  the 
Creator  to  the  lowest  inert  matter,  there  exists  a  chain 
of  DEGREES — and  that  each  object  of  creation  can  only 
bo  well  and  truly  studied  by  viewing  it  in  its  own  de- 
gree, and  comparing  it  with  objects  in  another  degree. 
But  if  we  confound  this  distinction  of  degrees,  we  shall 
never  arrive  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  solution  of  many 
importa,nt  facts.  Each  degree  will  be  found  to  have 
laws  or  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  if  we  transcend 
the  degree  of  the  object  of  our  enquiry,  by  applying  to 
it  qualities  or  properties  belonging  to  anothiif  di-jtinct 
Segree,  we  may  expect  nothing  but  confusion  »nd  inys 
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tery.  Now,  in  our  investigation  of  the  nature  of  man, 
it  is  especially  necessary  not  to  overlook  these  dis- 
tinctions. By  no  process  can  matter  be  sublimed  into 
spirit ;  and  spirit  having,  according  to  apostolic  author- 
ity, and  the  general  law  of  analogy  observable  in  all 
things,  its  distinctions  and  degrees,  the  properties  of 
the  lower  degree  may  not  apply  to  a  higher  one.  True 
philosophy  also  teaches,  that  if  spirit  in  no  degree  is 
material,  that  is,  does  not  possess  those  properties  which 
we  apply  to  ponderable  matter,  still  it  is  no  less  oc 
that  account  a  traly  real  and  substantial  existence — 
more  truly  substantial  than  the  granite  rock,  because, 
more  unchanging  and  more  enduring. 

41.  Now  viewing  the  spiritual  organism  of  man  as 
consisting  of  two  distinct  degrees,  caJled  by  the  apostle 
the  pneuma  and  psyche,  or  as  possessing  both  a  spirit- 
ual internal  and  external,  together  forming,  while  in 
this  mortal  life,  the  common  internal  of  the  natural 
organism,  the  Psyche  or  Animus  will  be  the  connect- 
ing medium  between  the  pure  human  spirit  and  the 
nervous  system  of  the  natural  body.  By  its  coimec- 
tion,  through  correspondence  and  vital  affinity,  with  the 
body,  it  is  placed  in  relation  with  outward  nature,  while 
as  a  spiritual  entity,  and  by  its  indissoluble  union  with 
the  higher  spiritual  principle,  it  has,  at  the  same  time, 
immediate  connection  with  the  spirit-world  ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  subject  of  the  laws,  and  possesses  the 
properties  of  that  world  which  have  nothing  in  commoiv 
with  time,  space,  or  common  matter,  it  displays  th'>se 
powers  which  can  be  explained  by  no  merely  natural 
or  physiological  knowledge,  but  which  receive  an  easy, 
ratiooal]  and  satisfactory  solution,  when  jaa,n  is  really 
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seen  to  be  tliat  which  leveUtion,  philosophy,  aad  tlie 
Stitemeiits  of  true  claiivoyaiits  decKre  tint  he  !•- — 
namely  a  c:)inpound  of  spiritual  ami  natuiai  orgaQisms 
mtimately  united  by  the  esacte^t  coircspondence  or 
analogy  And  that  altlijugh  the  lower,  oi  natuial  or- 
giniam,  cannot  act  Tuthout  the  continued  influence  of 
the  higher,  or  spirituaJ,  orgtnism,  noi  can  the  spiritual 
Oiganism  he  developed  without  the  medium  of  the 
natural  one,  yet,  when  developed,  the  highei  oiginibm 
can  act,  not  onl>  b'V  i,nd  through  the  lowci  organism, 
but  even  independently  and  when  disconnected  from  it 

42.  It  IS  this  i^yche  or  animus — the  external  oftke 
spirii— that,  from  all  that  I  have  yet  learned  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  take  to  be  the  true  aeat  of  what  is  called  mes- 
meric influence ;  the  psyche,  or  animal  sou!  of  the 
operator,  influences  tlie  same  external  spiritaal  organic 
principle  in  the  subject,  and  from  the  animus  the  in- 
fluence flows  downwards-,  to  aso  analogous  natural 
terms,  and  thence  affects  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
— and  hence  I  propose  to  call  chat  part  of  mesmerism, 
which  manifests  mental  and  super-sensual  phenomena, 
by  the  name  of  Psycheism,  or,  the  Science  of  the  SotiJ 
as  manifested  in  jia^Mre— while  to  the  lower  and  phyo- 
ical  stages,  the  name  of  Somnolism  may  be  applied, 
as  indicative  of  its  sleep-like  and  dream-like  character. 

43.  Now  as  to  the  psychological  change  induced  by 
mesmerism. — It  is  a  common  law  of  our  being  that 
conscious  perception  should  have  its  apparent  seat  in 
the  ultimate.,  or  extreme,  of  every  development.  Thus, 
although  it  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  sensorium 
is  within  the  brain,  and  that  if  a  sensory  nerve  he  di- 
ri.led.  no  seraatit'ii  will  be  experienced^  yet  it  is  as  well 
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kEown  that  if  we  prick  a  finger,  the  pain  will  be  felt 
where  the  wound  is  inflicted.  So,  notwithstanding  the 
body  feels  and  acts  by  and  through  the  spirit,  oujt  con- 
scious perception,  in  the  usual  normal  coadition,  is 
confined  to  the  bodily  organization — ^because,  while  in 
the  present  state,  the  body  is  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  spirit.  When  death  severs  the  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  the  ultimate  of  the  immortal 
man  is  the  psyche  or  ammus,  and  to  it  is  transferred 
all  conscious  perceptions  and  sensations.  It  is  from 
this  differing  seat  of  the  conscious  perceptions  that,  in 
our  ordinary  state,  we  have  no  sensational  knowledge 
of  the  spirit- world,  or  of  its  laws.  But  psycheism,  or 
the  higher  stage  of  mesmerism,  may  aptly  be  compared 
to  partial  death — for  it  is  a  closing  of  the  common  ex- 
ti;mal  of  our  being,  a  transfer  of  the  sensational  per- 
ceptions from  the  ultimate  of  the  body  to  the  ultimate 
of  the  spirit — and  thence,  and  simply  from  this  trans- 
fer of  ultimatee,  arises  an  awakening  of  the  conscious 
sensational  perception  of  the  inner  man,  or  spirit.  All 
those  apparently  miraculous  powers  which  we  sometimes 
see  displayed  by  good  mesmeric  subjects,  are,  in  fact, 
but  the  result  of  the  psyche  or  animus  being  so  far  set 
free  from  the  bodily  ultimate  as  to  enable  the  spiritual 
body  to  act  nearly,  if  not  quite  independently  of  the 
sensual  organs,  and  by  perception,  and  in  light  from  an 
inner  world ;  but  the  connection  of  the  mind  and  body 
is  yet  sufficient  to  enable  the  soul's  sight  and  feeling  to 
he  manifested  to  our  phj-sical  senses  by  and  through 
the  natural  organiesition  of  a  clairvoyant. 

44.  From  this  transfer  of  consciousness  and  sensa- 
tional  perception,  we  may  also  account  for  the  aooma 
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IoM,aaJoft  11 II  toi aTuo la  itatements  an  1  ilc  ciiftiouB 
of  cliii\ojiits  They  forj^Pt  much  of  that  mcd  of 
speaking  of  thii  j,^  which  ib  common  to  uui  e"^tcmal 
conlition,  but  wl  ich^  m  itBt,li,  13  often  purely  aibitrary 
anl  convent  onal  ind  they  fpcak  accorhn^  to  their 
newly  awakened  anl  un  nfoimed  conaciousi  ess  4s 
we  have  to  leain  to  ttlk,  and  even  to  see  or  lathei 
lightly  to  mttifiet  what  the  eje  leveali,  so  lo  claii 
voyants  requiie  a  continued  exercise  of  their  pecuhar 
power  to  familiirize  them  with  its  nse 

45  We  now  pioceed  to  explain  the  manner  hv  which 
,  the  influence  of  the  operator  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
hia  subject,  and  that  sometimes  too,  at  considerable  dia- 
tacce  ;  for  I  have  found  a  subject  affected  by  my  in 
fluence,  even  when  mesmerising  another  party,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile — but  this  may  be  considered  an  un- 
usual case.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  things  should 
be  surrounded  by  an  efBuvium  or  sphere  which  emanates 
from  them,  and  is  always  of  the  peculiar  nature  oJ 
quality  of  the  body  from  which  it  emanates ;  and  these 
effluvia  are  regulated  by  certain  definite  laws.  Thu» 
ih.ejragrance  which  surrounds  the  rose  is  the  effiuviucc 
or  sphere  emanating  from  it ;  and  this  effluvium,  by 
being  dissolved  in  the  surrounding  ferial  atmosphere, 
becomes  sensible  to  our  organs  of  smell,  and  an  idea  of 
its  existence  and  quality  is  then  transmitted  to  our 
general  sensorium.  But  there  are  effluvia  of  which  we 
should  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  did  we  not  perceive 
them  rationally  by  theii  effects.  Thus  around  m£^- 
netized  and  unmagnetized  iron,  an  effluvium  or  sphere 
prevails,  of  wliich,  in  their  separated  state  our  senses 
pre  us  no  evidence.     But  we  have  only  to  bring  them 
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iiito  such  proximity  as  to  be  within  the  infiuence  of  the 
Uno  regulating  the  afitivi^  of  their  respective  splierea^ 
and  their  existence  may  then  be  instantly  perceived  iu 
their  mutual  attraction  and  coherence.  For  it  has  been 
shown  hy  one  of  the  profonndest  of  philosophers,  that 
these  single  spheres  Have  the  property  of  blending  into 
one  larger  sphere,  and  that  hence  arises  what  is  called 
magnetic  attraction. 

46.  One  of  the  rcsuits  of  the  higher  stages  of  clair- 
voyance, or  independent  internal  sight,  is  the  know- 
ledge, that  an  effluvium  or  sphere  analogous  to  what  we 
have  alluded  to,  surrounds  the  mental  organism  or  spirit- 
ual body  of  every  individual.  Following  the  general 
law  of  nature,  this  sphere  possesses  the  peculiar  mental 
qualities  of  the  organism  from  which  it  emanates.  And 
hence  arises  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  to  the  society 
of  some  persons,  and  the  pleasure  which  is  experienced 
in  the  company  of  others ;  and  to  it  are  referable  all 
the  remarkable  instances  of  Sympathy  and  Antip- 
athy so  frequently  observed.  But  in  these  ordinary 
cases  the  active  cause  is  latent  or  hidden ;  yet  in  the 
higher  mesmeric,  or  rather  psychic  state,  it  often  be- 
comes sufficiently  obvious  even  to  our  physical  senses, 
for  we  may  here  sec  that,  similar  to  what  we  have  said 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  there  is  an  actual  blending  of 
spheres.  The  magnet  induces  its  state  on  the  iron,  so 
that  it  becomes  niagnetical ;  and  the  operator  induces  his 
sphere  on  his  patient  or  subject,  so  that  the  subject  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  oTie  hcdy  with  himself — the  egoism 
or  self-cohsfijusness  of  the  one  bting  blended  with  the 
vgoism  or  sclf-conscionsness  of  the  other. 

4'7.  Here  thea  is  iho  psychological  csase  for  the 
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nhyddosicul  state  already  mentioned.  The  tSiange 
of  state  induced  upon  the  animus  of  the  subject  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
cerebrum ;  the  collapse  of  the  cerebrum  closes  the  ex- 
ternal consciousness,  while  the  union  of  the  spheres 
emanating  from  the  animus  of  both  operator  and  sub- 
ject, causes  the  latter  to  perceive,  as  in  himself,  what 
really  is  felt  in- the  active  cerebrum  of  the  foi-mer. 
And  this  change  of  state  affords,  I  believe,  the  true 
psychological  solution  of  the  ivhole  apparent  mystery 
of  catalepsy,  phantasy,  and  many  other  curious  mes- 
meric phenomena.  As  regards  phreno -mesmerism,  the 
arousing  into  activity  one  particular  organ  of  the  brain, 
as  it  would  be  called  by  one  class  of  phi'enologists,  or 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  called  by 
another  class,  without  the  guidance,  control,  or  baknc- 
iag  powers  of  the  other  organs  or  faculties,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  effects  we  see  dii^playecl. 

48.  But  although  the  transfer  of  consciousness,  and 
the  blending  of  the  spheres  of  the  operator  and  subject, 
will  account  for  many  curious  and  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable phenomena,  it  does  not  account  for  independent 
clairvoyance.  Nor  do  I  think  it  can  he  reasonably  ac- 
counted for,  but  on  the  grounds  already  intimated — 
namely,  the  awakening  of  the  sensational  consciousness 
of  the  external  of  the  immortal  body,  that  is,  of  the 
psyche  or  animus.  For  I  reject  as  purely  hypotbeticai, 
altogether  without  evidence,  and  contrary  to  established 
laws,  that  theory  which  would  attempt  to  solve  it  by 
an  imaginary  change  of  poles,  or  the  transfer  of  life 
from  the  animal  to  the  organic  system.  According  to 
tlia  latter  theory,  the  lowest  moUusk  ong^t  tc  posaesB  a 
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more  estendetf  and  spiritual  perception  than  man;  and 
man  is  to  be  spiritually  elevated  by  being  degrad&l  to 
ft  level  ivitli  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  life. 

49'.  The  great  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  ar- 
riving at  a  knowledge  of  the  rea,i  cause  of  clairvoyance, 
has  arisen  from  two  causes ;  first,  the  different  states 
of  the  clairvoyant  subject  and  the  observer,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  their  having  the  same  sensational  per- 
ceptions—so that  the  observer  cannot  sensationally 
perceive  how  the  clairvoyant  sees,  nor  can  the  clair- 
voyant adequately  describe  his  perceptions.  And, 
secondly,  the  necessity  for  the  opening  of  a  higher  de- 
gree of  consciousness  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  . 
lower.  For  instance,  an  animal  can  have  no  proper 
idea  of  its  own  nature ;  but  man  is  enabled,  by  the 
possessioQ  of  an  internal  spiritual  principle,  rationally 
and  sensationally  to  investigate  his  animal  body.  And 
the  mere  induction  of  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance  does 
not  enable  the  possessor  of  that  faculty  sensationally 
to  perceive  the  caitse  of  that  phenomenon ;  this  re- 
quires the  awakening  of  a  higher  consciousness,  though 
still  probably  belonging  to  the  psyche,  or  animal  ptirt 
of  the  spiritual  organism.  But  in  this  respect  I  have 
an  advantage  over  most  enquirers,  in  possessing  a  sub- 
ject, who  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tTiduced  mesmeric 
extasis  or  trance,  has  repeatedly  been  in  states  of  spon- 
taneous extasis  of  a  far  higher  and  more  interior  char- 
acter, and  the  reality  of  these  states  haa  been  proved 
to  me  by  the  most  convincing  evidence.  One  striking 
difference  between  these  two  states  is,  that  whatever 
occurs  to,  or  is  seen  by,  the  ordinary  mesmeric  extatic, 
is  completely  foi^tten,  or,  more  correctly,  is  altogetlicf 
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unknown  upon  the  letuin  to  the  noimal  btitf,  while 
the  true  e^.tatie,  oi  8uhji,ct  of  the  Superior  ittte,  aa 
Dans,  the  American  claiivojint  st}Ie8  it,  upon  letuin- 
mg  to  the  norma!  condition,  ieco!let,t'>  all  thit  has  heeu 
manifested  to  him  m  the  abnormal  condition  This 
stogalar  faet  reeenea  in  easy  solution,  if  we  admit  the 
psj  chological  doctrine,  that  man  pos=!e=ise5  both  in  in- 
ternfU  a,TiA  external  meraoiy  In  the  normal  wal^eful 
condition  these  memonea  act  is  a  one,  and  hence  WO 
are  only  conscious  of  one  metnorv  In  the  ahnomiil 
state  of  induced  mesmtiism,  the  internal  memoiy  13 
active  while  the  e\teinal  is  dormant,  and  fiom  this 
want  of  connection  het^\een  the  two  memorie&  aiises 
the  oblivion  mvanablj  witnessed.  But  in  the  supetiot 
state,  or  true  spiritual  extasis,  both  memories  are  ac- 
tive, but  from  a  more  interior  degree  than  in  ordinary 
life ;  and  hence  the  extatic  subject  can  recollect  in  the 
normal  state  what  has  transpired  in  the  spontaneous 
abnormal  state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  great  difference  between  these 
states,  so  as  not  to  confound  the  perceptions  md  know- 
ledges of  one  with  those  of  the  other 

50.  A  remarkable  revealment  of  this  superior  state, 
or  spontaneous  extasis  ia,  that  every  man  while  m  this 
mortal  life,  is  by  the  very  laws  of  bis  being,  and  hence, 
of  course,  by  the  design  of  the  Cieatoi,  mtimately, 
though  unconsciously,  associated  with  the  spirit  world, 
and  this  especially  by  what  may  be  styled  fits  associate 
spirit,  and  that  in  the  memory  of  this  a'^sociated  spirit 
is,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  all  that  exists  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  associated  man  ;.  so  that  distinctly  to  per- 
ceive the  associated  spiiit  is  tantamount  to  a  full  pep. 
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ception  of  tlie  character,  both  mentally  ami  iiliysically, 
of  the  associated  man,  aa  well  as  of  the  information 
possessed  by  him.  There  is  also  a  roficotion  of  the 
natural  organism  of  the  man,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, and  also  of  the  sceoery  perceivable  by  hia 
natural  senses. 

51.  A  true  clairvoyant  is  one  who,  by  the  opening 
of  the  internal  conaciousnesa,  ha''  a  sensational  per- 
ception of  the  objects  of  an  inner  or  spirit-world,  that 
is,  provided  the  clairvoyance  exists  in  a  sufficient  de- 
cree. If  the  attention  of  the  clairvoyant  is  directed  to 
any  individual,  the  effect  is  to  bring  the  clairvoyant 
into  a  sensational  connection  with  the  associate  spirit 
of  the  person  sought  for ;  and  from  the  normal  recol- 
lections being  treasured  up  in  the  internal  memory, 
while  the  external  memory,  and  all  immediately  con- 
nected with  it  is  quiescent,  this  associate  spirit  appears 
to  the  clairvoyant  to  be  the  real  individual  nought— 
and  from  this  source,  and  the  reflection  of  memory 
above  alluded  to,  is  often  obtamed  much  of  the  inform 
ation  the  clairvoyant  is  able  to  c;)mmunicate  le^pecting 
persons  and  scenery.  But  as  man  oven  m  this  mortal 
life,  is  internally  a  true  spiritual  oi  gani«m,  and  as  such 
la,  as  we  hive  ilreadv  obscned,  i  subject  of  the  livis 
of  the  spiiit  world,  a  daiivojant  niav  haie  a,  sensa 
tiona!  perception  of  this  spmtual  oigani'^m,  and  thence 
of  the  nituial  oiganism  and  thu^  of  tie  entire  man 
liimiielf,  however  distant  they  ma^  be  from  each  other 
a-i  to  their  natui  al  hodie'i  Yet  btill,  it  is  probable,  that 
t'iis  direct  connection  is  mediately  effected  by  the  aid 
of  the  asiociati,  spirit  Here  then  ia  the  simple  and 
rational,  tliough  deeply  mteiesfcing  solution  of  the  un- 
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doubteii  fact,  that  by  clairvoyaaee  the  actual  condition 
of  a  person  totally  unknown  to  the  raeamoriser  and  his 
subject,  and  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  has  been  cor- 
rectly told.  Thia  I  have  seen  extremely  useful  iji  a 
medicinal  view — for  by  directing  the  attention  of  a 
sufficiently  lucid  clairvoyant  to  a  distant"  patient,  the 
Qiseaae  under  nhich  the  patient  waa  laboring  haa  been 
discovered,  and  every  interior  organ  of  the  body  de- 
scribed, botii  as  to  its  actual  condition  and  general 
action. 

52.  Most  clairvoyants,  strictly  so  called,  are  alec 
E.ITCID,  that  is,  they  can  see  natural  objects  by  an  in- 
terior perception,  independent  of  the  usual  visual  or- 
gans, and,  on  this  account,  even*  when  opaqae  sub- 
stances intervene.  How  the  impression  of  these  out- 
ward  objects  is  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  is  difficult  tu 
understand;  fee  fact  that  such  is  the  case  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
subject.  In  ordinary  vision  the  mind  does  not  actually 
contemplate  the  outward  visible  object,  but  the  per- 
ception of  that  object  as  existing  in  the  imagination. 
I  do  not  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  mere  fancy,  aa  is 
sometimes  done ;  but  by  lEnagination  I  mean  the.  general 
power  of  the  sensorium  to  form  images  within  itsdf 
of  objects  that  are  without  itself  I,  therefore,  con- 
sider it  a  true  and  proper  faculty  of  the  psyche,  or 
animal  mind,  and  thence  as  a  sense  above  the  ordinary 
senses  of  the  body,  and  to  which  they  are  subservient. 
For  it  is  by  the  outward  senses,  which  dfep(!nd  on  nerv- 
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Wlielhor,  tlierefore,  it  is  by  ordinary  sight,  by  cerebral 
lucidity,  or  by  tfie  suggeationa  of  another's  mind,  that 
the  ideas  of  the  objects  are  tranamitted  to  the  senso- 
rinm,  they  are  equally  subjects  of  the  image -forming 
faculty  when  there,  and  equally  real.  I  have  partially 
demeamerised  a  lucid  aubjeot,  so  as  to  restore  the 
nDrmal  conscious  state,  without  domesmerising  the  eyes, 
and  by  that  means  produced  conscious  lucidity.  Every 
thing  was  then  stated  to  be  seen  in  a  most  brilliant 
light,  altogether  different  to  common  light,  whether 
solar  or  artificial;  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects  were  seen  at  once-,  and  yet  a  sense  of 
their  separate  identity  remained.  Generally  they 
seemed  greatly  magnified,  and  to  have  more  or  less  of 
hrilliancy  about  them  ;  all  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  independent  action  of  the  sensorium  prodacea  more 
vivid  images  of  the  objects  impressed  upon  it ;  and  this 
might  be  expected  from  the  esaitation  of  the  senses  by 
the  opening  of  the  perceptions  of  a  higher  ultimate. 

53.  We  have  now  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal mesmeric  phenomena,  and  endeavored  to  account 
for  tbem,  aa  far  as  experience,  observation,  and  reaaon, 
and  necessary  bre^ty  will  permit.  Before  concluding, 
I  will  notice  two  questions  often  proposed,  thongh  not 
always  in  the  spirit  of  calm  enqairy,  but  rather  in  that 
of  querulous  objection.  It  ia  asked,  "  Whether  all 
persona  are  sabject  to  mesmeiic  influence  f  and  why 
all  cannot  be  made  clairvoyant  V  In  reply  to  the  first, 
I  answer  unreservedly,  that  I  believe  ail  persons  are 
susceptible  of  mesmeric  influence,  but  in  a  very  diff'erent 
degree  ;  and  thia  difference  we  might  anticipate  froie 
the  witlely  differing  nervous  temperaments  and  idioayu- 
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crasies  of  individuals  Some  will  scarcely  feel  the  in* 
fl.uence,  while  otheis  'will  soon  fall  into  the  "sleep." 
But  as  regards  the  curative  influence  of  mtismerisiQ, 
experience  has  fully  pioved  that  very  great  benefit  may 
he  derived  without  any  loss  of  consciousness,  or  even 
amy  perceptible  change  of  state.  Yet  the  inducing  of 
the  coma,  or  mesmeric  &leep,  generally  gives  the  opera- 
tor more  power  over  the  patient.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  great  use  of  mesmeric  influence  is  as  a 
curative  agent,  auxiliary  or  supplemental  to  medicine, 
and  that  the  various  exhibitions  of  catalepsy,  phantasy, 
phreno-mesmerism,  etc.,  are  only  useful  as  manifesta- 
iions  of  the  true  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
organism.  With  respect  to  the  second  question  I  would 
observe,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  that  lucidity 
and  clairvoyance  can  only  be  developed  in  individuals 
who  possess  a  peculiar  cerebral  organization.  This  pe- 
culiar organization  may  be  normal  in  some  few  cases, 
that  is,  it  may  consist  with  a  good  state  of  health ;  bnt 
in  many  cases  it  may  be  traced  to  some  aff^ection  of  the 
brain  consequent  on  disease,  and  the  possossor  cf  the 
faculty  will  be  delicate  in  health,  and  less  fitted  for  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
faculty  to  be  generally  looked  for  or  desired ;  but  where 
it  does  exist,  it  may  be  most  beneficially  employed; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may,  like  all  other  things,  be 
abused,  though  possibly,  not  without  ultimately  entail- 
ing punishment  on  the  offender.  In  proper  hands  it 
may  be  advantageously  used  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
disease,  and  the  best  method  of  effecting  a  cure ;  and 
it  affords  ua  a  means  tc  acquiie  most  interesting  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  true  nature  of  our  indwelling  im- 
mortal spirit. 

54.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  a  calm 
nvestigation  of  tlie  psychical  phenomena  developed  by 
mesmerism,  may  become  of  great  use  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morality.  By  this  means  we 
may  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  internal  way  to  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  usual  external  way  of  the  outward 
■jenses.  This,  although  admitted  by  believers  in  the 
luthority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  been  generally 
denied  by  an  influential  class  of  writers.  It  also  tends 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  some  of  those  striking  and  in- 
teresting Scripture  narratives  which  have  been  so  often 
assailed  by  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  and  it  presents 
man  to  us,  both  in  his  relation  to  the  spirit-world  and 
the  natui-al  world,  being,  even  while  tabernacling  in 
mortal  fiesh,  as  to  his  interior,  mental,  or  spiritual  or- 
ganism, in  direct  communication  with  a  spiritual  world, 
and  thus  capable,  by  the  very  laws  of  his  being,  of  re- 
ceiving influences  from  God  and  spiritual  intelligences, 
while,  by  his  material  organism,  ho  is  constituted  in 
direct  relation  with  all  outward  things.  Man  is  thus 
presented  to  us  just  in  the  light  we  might  expect,  con- 
sidering that  he  is  the  crowning  work  of  the  Great 
Creator's  skill.  For  we  may  see  that  he  is  really  and 
truly  that  link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation,  which 
God  haa  made  to  join  heaven  to  earth  and  earth  to 
faeaven ! 
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MESMERIC  AN"D  PSYCHICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

1.  E.  L.,  the  yoong  woman  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  the 
following  notes,  is  a  native  of  "Worcestershii'e.  Sha  is  abou't 
five  feet  two  iociiBS  ID  height,  rathev  sallow  complexion,  and  of 
a  nervoHs-bilious  temperament.  Hai-  health,  although  at  times 
tolerably  good,  is  not  robust,  nor  is  ahu  capable  of  much  con- 
tinued exertion.  Before  coming  into  ray  house,  she  had  been 
the  subject  of  inflsmmntory  disease  of  the  chest,  and  of  fever, 
and  not  long  before  coming  to  Bolton,  she  had  been  an  inmate 
of  ihe  Genernl  Hospital,  Biiiningliam,  on  iiccount  of  an  iiiiai7 
received  in  the  knee.  The  ti'eatment  there  had  reijuced  her 
general  health,  bwt  improved  the  knee.  She  wna  in  this  state 
when  I  first  saw  her.  Her  head  is  well  formed  and  fully  de- 
veloped. Before  the  time  about  to  be  referred  to,  she  waa 
wholly  ignorant  that  she  possessed  any  peculiar  mesmeric  sus- 
ceptibilities. She  has  since  expressed  an  opinion,  thjit  the  es- 
traordinnry  condition  of  her  bmin  is  the  result  of  a  very  largo 
dose  of  opium,  which  she  once  took  by  mistake,  and  which,  for 
a  day  or  two,  occasioned  very  serious  symptoms.  But  this  may 
De  considered  as  veiy  doubtful.  She  completed  her  twenty- 
second  year  in  December,  1848.  She  will  be  constantly  re- 
fen'ed  to  by  the  name  of  Emma. 

2.  Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1 816,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  actjonof  the  vapor  of  etliei'  in  obliterating  the  senso 
of  pnin — it  having  been  recently  brought  into  public  notice  for 
tJial  purpose.     Before  this  time  I  had  seen  the  vapor  of  eliiet 

he  mtric  oxyde,  or  laughing  gas,  sad  hod 
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noticed  the  intoxicating  and  exciting  effects  it  produced ;  !mt  1 
was,  lilia  others,  igaorBut  thnt  it  blunted,  Rnd  in  some  cHses, 
entii'ely  removed,  the  sense  of  pnin.  Hearing  me  tallt  of  the 
effects  of  elher,  Erama.aaid  that  a  cousin  of  hers  had  "rafsmer- 
ised"  ber  and  niiother  young  woman  with  etlier,  which  they 
"  sucked"  out  of  a  bottle — indeed,  sbe  called  it "  The  mesmnrise," 
Being  anxious  to  test  the  truth  of  the  reports  then  in  circula- 
tion, I  Bfibed  her  if  she  had  any  objection  to  let  me  see  her  in- 
hale some  of  the  vapor 3  She  replied,  "None  at  all,  for  she 
had  no  fear  of  its  hurting  her."  I,  therefore,  fitted  up  a  com- 
mon Winebester  quart  bottle,  merely  by  putting  a  piece  ol 
brass  tubing  thi'ough  the  cork,  which  went  half  way  down  the 
bottia,  and  two  or  thme  inches  above  it.  About  half  an  ounce 
of  sulphuric  ether  was  put  into  the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  well 
Hhaken,  to  mix  the  vapor  with  the  contained  nir ;  I  then  gave  it 
ler,  and  told  her  to  put  the  pipe  to  her  mouth  and  gently  di'aw 
in  the  air  in  the  bottle,  without  closing  the  nose,  or  using  any 
of  the  valvular  apparatus  then  in  use.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
1  observed  that  her  hands  began  to  loosen  their  hold  of  the  bottle, 
which  I  then  removed,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  became  dilated, 
and  presently  the  eyelids  closed.  I  now  found  her  in 
to  |)ain,  or  rather  to  evince  no  feeling,vih]ch  v 
in  various  ways,  such  as  pinching  and  pricking  various  pnits  of 
the  body,  endeavoring  to  excite  tittilation,  and  even  by  thrnst- 
ing  pins  under  the  finger  nails,  but  she  did  not  evince  the 
slightest  consciflusneBs  of  these  experiments;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  soon  in  a  meny  mood,  and  believed  herself  to  be 
among  her  old  companions  in  her  native  place,  rambling  through 
fields,  and  performing,  as  she  supposed,  many  rural  and  do- 
mestic occupations.  She  would  laugh,  dance,  sing,  and  do 
many  things  which  were  suggested  to  her;  but  when  awakened, 
she  had  scarcely  any,  if  any,  recollection  of  what  had  uccuri'od. 
These  abnormal  states  were  continued  longer  tlian  intended, 
on  neeount  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  aiwDusing  her ;  for 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  oeariy  two  hem's  were  expended  in 
fully  restoring  her. 

3.   Other  individuals  were  i  vk  tJ'"f  d.  but  only  one  was  found 
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th(!  ellierenl 
smerised  by 


do  with  ilie 

bottle  wbila 
olved  to  tiy 
t  do  WD,  nud 
dfnBtly  «t  it. 


1 3T)      *      1  Aft    w    d    a  bidhII  magnet  wns  usad  for 

■po  d       h    he  same  results.     A  few  days 

furt  mm  in  the  usual  mode,  that  is,  by 

to  fi  T         outh  mentioned  above  was  also 

d  uient,  by  causing  him  to  gsze 

d  U  eld  a  few  inches  from  his  eyes. 

h  ca  ts  ined  similar  to  those  following 

lliB  use  of  the  ether,  namely,  insensibility  to  pain,  and  a  aoit  of 

Bomnambu lie  wakeful  dreaming.     In  both  these  cases  the  only 

difference  yet  pei'osptible  between  the  eflecfa  of  the  ether  and 

those  resulting  from  hypnotizing  or  mesmerising  was,  that  by 

the  latter  mode  the  limbs  could  be  made  rigid — cnlnleptic,  ns  it 

Is  called — while  no  such  rigidity  could  be  induced  after  the  in- 

balatJOQ  of  the  ether.     Up  to  this  time,  dancing,  singing,  and 

doing  vnrioua  thingB  which  were  audibly  suggested,  ns  if  they 

Were  real,  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  after  downward  passes, 

were  the  only  phenomena  noticed;  and  it  was  thought  thai 

s  made  by  some  writers,  of  the  personal  injlxienci 
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of  thti  (ipHrator  over  the  subject,  were  merely  filnciful,  and  not 
warrKiited  by  fiict. 

5.  Some  time  in  the  Bummev  of  1847,  while  experimenting 
witli  Emma,  1  flccidently  placed  my  hand  on  the  part  of  the 
head  mni'lied  on  busts  as  the  organ  of  veneration;  she  imme- 
diately begnn  repeiitiug  the  Apostle 'a  creed ;  when  my  hand 
waa  removed  she  censed,  and  when  it  waa  replaced  she  com- 
menced repeating  where  she  left  off.  This  was  tlie  fii^t  mani- 
festation I  got  of  the  phrenologitjal  sentiments,  and  interpsted 
me  greatly ;  but  it  was  some  weaks  before  I  succeodecl  in  ex- 
citing the  other  sentiments  or  feelings.  Afterwai'ds  benevo- 
lence, veneration,  firmness,  self-esteem,  pliiloprogenitiveneSB, 
acquisitiveness,  combativeness,  etc.,  were  easily  excit«d,  and 
often  moat  powerfully  manifested.  Up  to  this  time,  no  absolute 
proof  of  personal  influence  was  discovered,  but  she  becante 
more  easily  and  qujcltly  mesmerised,  and  ns  easily  swaheued 
inb)  the  normal  state. 

S.  It  was  now  founij  that  Emma  would  exhibit  all  the  usual 
mesmeric  phenomena,  such  as  catalepsy,  of  rigidity  of  the 
limbs — for  she  could  be  fixed  inimovably  in  any  position  by  tba 
action  of  a  few  passes ;  she  could  be  so  far  demesmerised  as  W 
be  restored  to  outward  consciousness,  and  yet  be  uaable  to  move 
the  mesmerised  arm  or  leg.  Attraction  she  could  also  manifest, 
even  in  the  same  conscious  state,  as  I  often  had  the  oppoitunily 
of  showing  to  friends  and  neighbors,  who  were  aa  much  sur- 
prised as  amused.  For  example,  a  piece  of  money  would  be 
placed  on  a  table  at  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  it  was  told 
her  sVie  might  have  it  for  fetching  it.  She  frequen;ly  essayed 
to  do  so,  and  would  sometimes  very  nearly  reach  the  money ;  but 
invariably,  my  will,  and  the  diuwjng  passes  I  made  towards  my- 
self, overcame  her  power,  and  notwithstanding  her  determined 
efibrlB,  would  draw  her  to  myself,  and  render  all  her  endeavors 
to  secure  the  money  ineffectual.  On  these  occasions,  she  de- 
scribed the  sensations  she  experienced  as  being  like  cords 
wound  round  her  and  drawing  her.  The  vai-ious  phenomeni 
of  phantasy  could  also  be  most  readily  produced ;  but  when  Hh« 
beoame  chiivoyant,  if  she  whs  desiied  ie  look  at  ,he  object  thai 
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alie  imagined  to  oe  S(i  widely  differenC  io  wlint  it  really  ivM, 
9\  B  would  instnntly  perceive  the  delusion,  nnd  dash  it  from  ber; 
and  yet,  witho  arainute  or  two,  she  could  be  as  easily  deluded 
agaiu.  But  the  iiiveBtigation  of  these  ordinary  mesmeric  states 
WBB  not  confined  to  those  exhibited  by  Emniit,  but  their  truth- 
fulness wnB  further  confirmed  in  llie  cose  of  several  youths,  who 
were  experimentp'l  upon,  both  piivately  and  publicly,  and  who 
exliibited  the  Ban.  >.  phenomena,  but  modified  in  onch  case  by 
tho  general  cliacacter  of  the  individual.  Since  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  Emma's  susceptibility  has  considerably  inereaaed. 
and  now  I  can  fasten  the  arms,  hands,  or  month,  or  fix  her  to 
the  spot  on  which  she  may  be  standing  or  sitting,  by  a  single 
movement  or  preeeure  of  my  hand,  viiOumt  putting  her  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep. 

7.  It  was  not  long,  after  Emma  became  so  fully  susceptible, 
before  oppoitunities  occuired  for  proving  the  reality  of  per- 
soTtal  injiuence,  and  that  a  highly  mesmeric  subject  may  be 
acted  upon,  even  when  wholly  unaware  of  the  exertion  of  such 
influence.  Many  expprimenls  were  tried  to  ascertain  the  truth 
Dn  this  point;  but  I  will  only  mention  three  among  many  cases 
that  took  pliice  spontaneously ,  or  rather,  which  occmiod  with- 
out my  mind  being  directed  to  her.  Once  a  gentiemnn  asked 
me  !inexpectedl3',  in  a  neighbor's  house,  seveml  doors  from 
mine,  t<D  mesmerise  him.  I  tried,  but  did  not  succeed.  On 
returning  home,  I  found  Emma  in  the  mesjneric  state,  and, 
upon  enquiry,  found  that  she  had  gone  into  that  state  while  I 
was  endeavoring  to  mesmerise  the  gentleman.  On  another 
occasion,  I  was  wishful  to  induce  the  mesmeric  sleep  on  a  lady, 
for  the  relief  of  a  rheumatic  affection  from  which  she  was  suf- 
fering. Finding  tho  continual  sta  e  e  y  fa  gu  ng  to  ny  eyes, 
and  also  expecting  to  be  called  a  vay  bj  [a   e    e    t  occ    red  to 


me,  that  if  I  directed  her  to  look  stenlf 

tly  at  sometl    g,  it 

might  answer  the  same  put  pose 

and  alio 

ue  to  le     e  her. 

n-itliout  inten-upting  the  mesme 

I  thereto  e  a  ose 

and  took  a  small  magnet  and  s 
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minutes  the  smell  of  burning  Maen  niTested  iny  attention,  nnd 
I  doaired  (ny  dHiiRliter  to  go  down  stitii's  nnd  aaceitiiin  tlie 
cnusfi-  She  CHlIed  lo  me  qwickly  lu  come  down  ;  I  did  bo,  nnd 
found  Emma  mesmcnsed,  and  on  liei'  kneea  befoi'e  the  (ire, 
enf;aged  in  sweeping  the  henrtli,  iind  her  niirou  on  fire,  frain 
contact  with  a  burning  conl  that  bid  fallen  from  tjie  grate— but 
of  this  she  wns  uoconseious,  ntid  her  attention  wna  wholly 
directed  to  a  point  in  ihe  ceiling  of  the  room.  Having  nskod 
"What  she  was  doiog  or  looking  at]"  she  replied,  "Iwanl 
Otat  magnet."  Upon  enquiry,  I  found  that  slie  had  been  en 
giLged  just  under  wheve  1  wns  sitting ;  the  indueu  e  hnd  )  nssed 
thi-ough  the  floor  mid  ceiling  and  affected  her  un  o  s  o  Ij  n 
the  room  below,  nnd  being  now  clairvoyant,  she  n>ed  a  ely 
saw  the  mngnet  through  the  ceiling,  etc.,  and  p  n  ed  nccu 
rately  to  its  situiition.  But  from  the  loealiiy  of  he  om  and 
Ihe  magnet  having  hepn  used  without  any  pre  ous  na  n 
tf  my  intention — in  fact  it  did  nof  occur  lo  me  W  do  so  until 
the  piitient  had  been  some  time  seated — she  could  not  possibly 
know  of  its  being  in  the  situation  in  which  I  had  placed  it,  by 
any  Tiormal  means.  Here  then  was  one,  among  numeTOua 
spontaneous  instanrps,  of  the  transmission  and  reception  of  a 
personal  influence,  and  of  the  reaiitj-  of  clairvoyance.  On  an- 
other occasion,  I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  residing  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  irom  my  residence ;  the  case  was  one  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  I  resolved  to  ti'y  the  soothing  influence 
of  mesmerism,  and,  iu  this  instance,  succeeded  in  e  few  minutes. 
On  returning  home,  I  found  that  Emma  had  gone  into  the 
mrameric  state  at  thn  time  I  was  operating  on  my  patient;  but, 
fortunately,  she  was  in  a  situation  where  no  hniin  happened  to 
her.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  frequently  mesmerised  her 
when  in  another  room,  and  unknown  to  her ;  but  in-  the  above- 
named,  and  other  -uses,  I  did  not  think  of  her ;  and  the  circum- 
stiinue  can  only  bo  explained  ti'om  her  known  suBCRjitibility 
nnd  my  being  actually  Bugtiged  in  exerting  ainesmerlcicfluencs 
Biid  intention.  Tbis  extreme  suscBptibility  to  my  personal  in. 
fluen<!e,  for  a  considerable  period,  prevented  my  using  mes- 
merism  bs  b  ciu-alive  agent,  inasmuch  ai  [  feared  to  e 
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the  po>ver,  unless  I  knew  thai  Eitiroft  was  in  a  pltice  of  safeCy, 
and  would  bo  kept  from  dauger,  in  case  she   should  beeoina 


8.  In  the  early  part  of  1847,  Emmn  wished  to  bnve  the 
vHpor  of  ether  administered,  with  the  view  of  having  nn  aching 
tooth  removed  without  pnin  %  bur.  the  striking  eifecla  I  had  seen 
follow  upon  mesmerising  her,  induced  me  to  refuse  the  ether, 
and,  in  the  evening,  to  mesmerise  her,  and  thus  further  test 
the  power  of  the  mesmeric  sleep  to  subdue  pain.  About 
9  o'clock  that  evening  I  desired  her  to  sit  down ;  induced  the 
me  m  n  I  1  d  tl  I  ly  g  t  h  ss  y  tru- 
me  ts  1  dl  g  m  t  ted  tl  t  th  soo  the 
ble  d  g  w  d  h  \  h  th  d  h  -oused 
he  Th  t  t  m  f  g  d  wn  I  hilly  sed, 
wa  J  t  Jifte  nmfesDigh  p  hdd  not 
ev  th  1  ght  t  b  1  ty  bu  h  I  of 
the  instiumeDt  gave  liberty  to  her  mouth,  she  began  to  hum  a 
tune,  even  while  the  blood  was  flowing.  On  awakening,  she 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  after  going  into  the  sleep, 
and  could  harfly  be  persuaded  that  the  tooth  on  the  table  be- 
fore her  had  been  extracted  fi'om  her  jaw  !  Some  time  aftcr- 
wai'ds,  Mr.  Patrick,  surgeon-dentist,  of  Bolton,  esttticted  a 
large  decayed  molar  tooth  from  her  lower  jaw,  under  similar 
ch'cumstancea.  On  .the  latter  occasion,  several  fi'iends  weie 
witnesses  of  the  operation. 

9.  Discovert  of  LrcioiTY  and  Claibtoyakci.:. — In  the 
autumn  of  1847,  it  was  told  me,  that  there  wiia  a  young  womac 
in  Bolton,  who  had  travelled  the  couutiy  with  a  mesmeric  lec- 
turer, and  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  Clairvotant.  Hav- 
ing heaid  much  of  this  wonderiul  fiiculty,  I  vraa  desirous  to  sob 
her.  She  vtas  soon  nftei'wni'ds  introduced  to  me  for  examination. 
I  found  that  she  was  very  easily  mesmariseii,  and  in  that  state 
elie  knew  me  and  others  in  the  room;  also,  that  she  was  fully 
susceptible  of  feeling;  in  these  respects  differing  widely  from 
Elltma.  I  could  not,  therefore,  fully  satisfy  myself  as  ti)  Iht 
Teaiily  of  the  mesmeric  s'ate.  The  young  woman  said,  thai 
riie  had  formerly  been  ia  the  same  state  as  Emma,  but  had 
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paBsed  beyond  it;  and.  from  Bubaequent  expeiiencp,  I  tliitik 
tJiis  nity  be  coirect.  &he  told  ne  that  slie  hnd  been  taken  by 
several  London  phyfiiciuns  to  examine  the  internii!  oignasof 
patients  by  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance;  but  when  I  Haw  her, 
her  powers  seemed  to  he  confined  to  leading  books  with  lai^e 
print,  with  tho  eyes  bandaged.  I  tiied  the  experiment  seieiaj 
limes,  but  never  felt  satisfied  with  the  result;  as  iiom  the 
posiljon  in  which  she  pliiced  the  book,  the  time  occupied  m  tne 
endeavor,  and  the  occasional  wriggling,  I  could  never  be  ceitiim 
that  she  did  not  see  nnder  the  bandages.  At  other  times.  T 
wns  certainly  much  surprised  nt  the  readiness  she  evinced  in 
describing  a  book  I  had  in  my  hnnd.  On  the  whole,  I  con- 
cluded, that  her  possession  of  the  faculty  of  clnirvojjince  was, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  But  it  soon  after  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  she  ever  could  see  in  tlie  manner  she  stated,  perhaps 
Emma  could  see  in  the  same  manner.  At  all  events,  1  had 
the  most  positive  aasnrance  that  she  went  into  the  mesmeric 
stat«,  and  that  la  that  state  she  could  not  see,  but  that  the 
power  of  visir.n  was  wholly  witlidrnwn;  the  sense  of  hearing 
alone  connecting  hei'  consciously  with  the  external  world. 

10.  One  evening  I  determined  to  try  her.  But  at  this  period 
she  could  not  read,  anJ  was  ignorant  even  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  I  therefore  cliose  pictoi'ial  representations  for  the 
test,  as  being  a  univei'sal  language,  understood  alike  both  by  the 
learned  and  the  unlenrued.  1  took  a  school  book  belonging  to 
my  daughter,  which  contained  vaiious  wood-cuts,  and  open- 
ing it  at  one,  I  placed  it  in  her  hand,  saying,  "Emma,  what  is 
this  picture  1"  She  took  the  book,  and  as  if  by  instinct,  placed 
it  open  over  her  forebead  and  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  to  look  at  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  said, 
ilniost  direetly,  "  Oh  yes,  it  is  a  nniighty  hoy  catching  flies  Ht 
'.he  window,  and  hia  niofher  is  looking  at  him."  This  was  the 
subject  of  the  picture  and  the  story  annexed.  There  was  a 
figure  of  a  boy  at  a  window,  endeavoi'ing  to  calf.h  n  (iy,  snd 
another  figure  of  a  female  standing  in  the  room  obsfrving  him. 
1  felt  most  exceedingly  surprised  and  asuit  ished  at  lilt!  correct- 
neiB  of  the  description,  bein^  assured  fiat  she  could  iiDt  see  il 
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by  niiy  iivdinniy  use  of  the  eyo,  or,  in  fact,  by  the  oye  at  a?t, 
This  eipeiimeut  was  re|)eHted  with  many  difTerent  piclui'eB, 
and  invni'inbl)  with  the  snme  result;  colored  pictnres  were  alsa 
tried,  and  it  wns  found  tiinC  she  knew  the  different  colors  nc- 
ourately ;  but  on  no  occasion  did  she  attempt  to  use  the  eye- 
she  invariably  placed  the  object  over  her  head. 

11.  It  was  now  thought,  that  as  mesmerism  evidently  rested 
on  a  psychological  baaie,  and  that  a  manifest  connection  waa 
discovei'afale  between  the  mind  of  the  mesmeriser  and  the  niea- 
merieed  subject,  she  might  possibly  see  these  pictures  some- 
how in  my  menioiy,  and  not  from  any  independent  power  of 
fiaion.  I,  therefore,  requested  my  daughter  to  select  the  pic 
turas,  and  then  to  put  them  into  my  hand,  without  telling  nin 
tlie  subject,  or  letting  me  see  them.  This  was  repeatedly 
done,  and  the  pictures  as  accurately  described  as  when  I  knew 
the  subject.  Still  it  was  thought  that  my  giving  her  the  pic- 
tures might  have  some  effect  upon  her ;  othei's,  therefoi-e 
gave  her  them,  or  she  was  aUowed  to  take  them  hei'self  fi'om  a 
number,  or  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  witlioot  any  one 
Knowing  what  she  had  taken  or  had  fumed  to.  until  she  Iiad 
described  what  she  had  selerted  But  it  was  found  that  it 
made  no  difference,  and  demonstrated  Ihnt  whatever  was  the 
power,  or  wherever  the  eat  of  vision,  ((  was  her  own,  and  in- 
dependent of  any  one  else 

la.  These,  and  similni  expel  iments  have  been  aucceasfully 
performed,  in  private  before  a  select  company,  and  also  before 
large  public  audiences ;  and  this  too,  with  her  eyes  covered 
witji  plaisters,  and  a  bandage  tied  over  the  plaiaters.  Not  that 
the  plaisters  or  bandages  made  any  difference;  but  they  were 
used  for  the  sake  of  convincing  sceptical  people.  At  this  time, 
in  ascertaining  the  subject  of  a  picture,  ah«  first  passed  the  tips 
of  the  tingei's  of  the  right  hand  gently  over  it  (the  left  baud  did 
not  seem  to  posseaa  the  aame  power),  and  then  placed  it  over 
tliat  pnrt  of  the  head,  marked  on  phrenological  busts  as  the 
oi'gan  of  Iiina'ATioN.  If  a  book  with  prints  on  tlie  pages  waa 
f^eu  her,  she  would  pass  her  right  fingers  gently  over  the 
pope,  and  if  it  was  letter-press  or  blank,  she  would  say.  "It 
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wfia  nothing."  But  when  she  hnd  thus  found  out  tho  allna- 
tion  of  the  pi'int,  she  would  eitliiim,  "  Oh  yes  I  here  it  is ;"  or 
"  I've  got  it."  But  whether  the  print  was  a  wood-cut,  oi 
copper-plate,  did  not  appear  to  make  any  difference. 

13.  A  very  curioaa  phenomenon  was  now  obsarved.  Pic- 
tures of  things  did  not  appear  io  her  a$  pictures,  but  as  tilt 
things  represented.  So  that  the  picture  of  a  rose  would  convey- 
as  vivid  and  real  nn  idea  to  her  sensorium,  as  thn  rose  iiselj 
would  da  to  an  indtvidua]  in  the  ordinary  Etate.  Hence  ir  wan 
found,  chat  if  a  picture  of  thistles,  teazels,  or  other  prickly  piants, 
or  of  hees,  was  given  into  her  hand,  the  moment  the  tips  of  her 
right  fingers  come  into  contact  with  the  picture,  she  would  ex- 
clMm  that  she  was  pricked  or  stiing,  aiid  throw  the  picture 
t'om  her  wilh  much  violence  and  passion !  Evidently  proving, 
that  the  i-«j))-e8«»(a(!on*  of  things  were  to  her  real;  and  also 
suggesting,  that  she  had  a  perception  of  the  foi'm  of  the  objects, 
before  placing  the  pictare  oo  her  hsad.  These  expoi'iments 
were  performed  many  times,  both  publicly  and  pi'ivately.  And 
froin  her  invarinble  use  of  the  tips  of  the  right  Sogers,  it  was 
supposed  that  there  existed  some  unknown  but  remarkable 
affinity,  between  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight. 

14.  By  the  commencement  of  IS48,  her  power  of  internal 
eight  had  become  so  developed,  or  she  had  become  so  femiliar- 
ized  with  her  new  ftculty,  that  it  was  evident,  imva  many 
things  observed,  that  she  could  seo  such  things  as  he.  mind  was 
directed  to,  withonC  any  contact.  As  an  experiment,  smidl 
pieiures,  and  various  small  objects,  were  placed  singly,  first 
in  a  card  boK,  and  afterwards  in  a  wooden  box ;  and  these  she 
;old,  at  times,  ne  readily  as  when  out  of  the  box  and  in  her 
hands.  At  other  times,  more  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
satisfactorily  determining  that  she  could  see  them.  This  dif. 
ficulty  arose  fmra  two  causes :  fii-sE,  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  would  describe  what  she  saw ;  and,  secondly,  from  an 
obstinacy  of  temper  frequently  displayed,  when  removed  hy 
mesmeric  influence  fram  external  habit  and  control.  Her 
wsual  manner  wiis  to  describe  things  as  ikey  appeared  to  Iter  in 
the  inttnuzl  gl4Xle,  regai-dlesa  of  the  names  impwod  upon  tli^jti 
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by  custom ;  pomolimps  slia  vefuseii  to  call  tliEngs  by  their  bp- 
cuBlomeii  Biirae.  Hiid  woulil  nlvrnys  describs  tliPin  in  hei-  om■^ 
wiiy,  before  she  culled  tliem  by  the  common  uame.  Aa  an  io 
Btnnce,  the  fullowing  mny  be  given.  At  the  second  publio 
iectme,  in  the  Temperance  Hnll,  Bolton,  oi.  the  9th  of  Miirch, 
1848,  n  geutlenrita  in  front  of  tbe  plnttbi'm  suggested  tJiat  a 
picture,  from  ninong  othei's  lying  on  the  tioor,  should  be  put 
intj)  a  box,  nnd  given  to  her — she  had  then  been  bandaged  for 
some  time.  A  print  of  a  cat  was  selected,  and  put  into  a  card 
box ;  she  put  the  box  over  her  head,  felt  it  cnrefully  with  her 
right  lingers,  and  then,  having  by  a  smile  and  ejaculation  evinc- 
ed thnt  she  saw  the  contents,  she  began — "It  is  a  thing;  it  is 
a  dark  thing;  it  has  four  legs,  a  tail,  a  head  and  two  eyes; 
things  I'ound  its  mouth,  and  it  sits  by  tlie  lire  and  says  Tttew, 

15.  One  cause  of  difficulty  in  attaining  cleai'  deHci-ipaons  ol 
the  things  to  which  her  attention  was  directed,  and  sometimes 
even  in  getting  her  to  notice  them,  was  very  early  perceivable, 
tn  the  exulted  condition  of  mesmerism,  hev  mind  was  pecC- 
Liaiiy  susceptible  of  imjji-essions  from  the  minds  of  surrounding 
persons ;  hence,  when  environed  by  a  knot  of  sceptics,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  their  ment,al  influence,  unconsciously  to 
liemselves,  would  seriously  impede  the  fEicultiea  of  the  clair- 
voynut ;  and  then  the  feeling  that  something  was  pvevenlbg 
the  usual  development  of  her  powers,  caused  iiTitation  and 
obstinacy.  At  the  peiiod  alluded  to,  when  Emmn.  was  asked 
"How  she  saw  tilings]"  she  would  say,  that  suddenly  "gloises" 
came  to  her,  and  also,  that  she  sees  every  thing  in  light  thi'ough 
these  "  glasses ;"  and  the  situation  of  these  "  glasses"  she 
always  referred  to  the  organs  of  invitation.  When  this  doubting, 
opposing  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  she  would  ex- 
claim,  "Theyarednrkeningmyglasses;"  or  "  They  have  taken 
away  ray  glasses."  I  frequently  found  that  by  making  jiassM 
from  the  upper  pai't  of  the  head,  across  the  organs  of  imitation, 
I  could  produce  and  increase  the  cluiiToyHnt  power,  whith  she 
would  evince  by  exciaimiog,  "  Ob,-  its  so  light  now, ;"  while  by 
making  longilndioal  passes,  ixota  the  vortex,  over  the  forehead 
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BDd  down  to  the  face,  tte  sight  couid  be  immcdintelj  closed,  and 
she  would  be  placed  in  a  state  of  dnrknesa.  Bodily  fntigue,  w 
indlspositioD,  would,  at  that  time,  nnd  bIbo  doea  at  the  present 
time,  considerably  impair  the  powers,  not  only  of  elEiirvoyance, 
but  all  the  other  mesmeric  capabilities. 

16.  Besides  the  description  of  pictui-es,  etc.,  already  noticed, 
s'le  frequently  described  persons  in  another  room,  and  said  what 
they  were  doing;  frequently,  without  having  her  attention 
directed  to  the  inquiry.  At  other  times  she  would  unexpecl 
edly,  and  unasked,  tall  individuals  what  they  had  in  their  pock- 
ets, or  what  sort  of  food  was  contained  in  their  stomaclt.  This 
often  alforded  matter  for  interesting  experiments  ;  and  has  been 
witnessed  by  many  respectable  persons  in  the  neighborhood. 

17.  For  a  coDsidei-able  time  after  she  exhibited  the  most  dis- 
tinct lucidity,  wilb  respect  to  objects  placed  near  her,  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  that  distant  clairvoyance  manifested  by  some 
mesmeric  subjects ;  but,  eventually,  this  faculty  became  as 
clearly  developed  as  the  other.  The  first  time  I  obseiTed  this 
power,  was  in  the  ease  of  some  near  relatives  in  London.  She 
described  minutely  the  dress  and  appearance  of  these  parties; 
their  occupation  at  a  certain  time,  and  many  other  particulars, 
which  were  subsequently  found  to  be  correct.  Once  I  directed 
lier  attention  to  a  female  relative  in  London.  Emma  speedily 
found  her,  and  began  to  describe  her  residence,  etc.,  but  sud- 
denly her  attention  ceased  to  be  directed  to  my  relative,  and  she 
became  engrossed  with  the  description  of  a  magnificent  resi- 
denco,  with  its  elegant  and  costiy  furniture  ;  a  lady  lying  in  a 
superb  bed;  a  beautifully  dressed  baby;  well  dressed  Indies  in 
and  about  the  room ;  and  another  room  in  which  were  older 
children,  also  beautifully  dressed,  and  attended  by  ladiee.  From 
many  replies  to  my  inquiries,  I  considered  that  the  only  place 
to  which  her  impassioned  descriptions  could  refer,  was  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  for  the  Bccouchment  of  the  queen  had  then  re- 
cently occiiiTsd.  I  tiierefore  said,  "  Do  you  see  any  soldiers 
^herel"  'Yes,"  she  replied,  "there  are  soldiers  at  the  door." 
I  tlien  saw  that  my  conjecture  was  correct;  but  wky  she  should 
have  spontaneously  gone  tbere,  without  any  request  un  n^ 
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part,  or,  indeeJ,  Htiy  thought  or  desire  in  tbat  respect,  I  oould 
not  understaii'i.     But  after  I  hud  informed  my  relative  of  thin 
iKcuiTunce,  I  obtainnd  the  clue  to  this  siogular  trausilic  n  frnin 
one  sabject  to  anotbor.     For  1  was  Inlormed  that  she  had  Ijeen 
thiokiag  of  the  queen,  and  tjie  interesting  cii'cum stances  in 
which  she  was  ihea  placed ;  and  had  felt  desii-ous  that  I  should, 
as  an  experiment,  try  whether  Emma  had  the  power  to  visit 
nod  d         be  h        e   orof  the  place  at  tfaaC  time.    The  cause 
f        o    Emn  a  s  uoejtpected  visit  to  royalty  was  this :  my 
1  ad  w   h  d  her  to  go  there;  when  brought  into  mea- 
onn         n  w   h  her,  the  active  sentiment  of  her  mind, 
w        on  nu      a    d    o  Emma's  mind ;  and  by  this  means,  her 
ntten     a  nn       scioosly  directed  to  the  royal  i-eaidance. 

But  tbere  wasiuither  confirmation  Chat  thiswns  the  true  cause, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  a  mesmerised  sid>ject  I'eceiving  impres- 
sions from  the  pai'ties  to  whom  their  attention  is  directed.  For 
when  I  knew,  fi-um  my  relative's  letter,  what  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  her  dionghts,  t  put  Emma  into  the  mesmeric  slate,  and 
then  asked  her,  '■  How  and  why  she  went  to  see  clio  queen  ?" 

She  directly  replied,  "  L took  m.e."     But  how  did  you  get 

in  if  there  were  soldiers  at  the  door  1     "  O !  I  jumped  orer  th 

Boliliers;  but  L couid  not  jump  over  them,  and  therefore 

she  could  not  ^et  in." 

16.  At  this  tiine,  whenever  sent  on  these  distant  excitrdons, 
she  eshibited  great  fatigue  and  excitement  ■,  panting,  and  suffei'- 
ing  from  violent  action  of  the  heart.  When  asked  why  slia 
panted  so  t  she  would  say,  '•  I've  gone  mi  fast," — and  "  It  is  such 
away !"  She  would  also  take  ray  right  hand  and  ^lii<;e  it  on  her 
boflom:  if  I  removed  it,  she  said,  "They  are  gone  away  now." 
But  latterly  she  has  not  requh'ed  any  peraona!  contact  to  enable 
her  lo  exercise  this  feculty.  Very  many  expei'  nents  were 
made  to  test  this  facullj' :  in  some  cases  she  was  sti'ikingly  cor- 
rect ;  in  others  only  ap])ioxiinntely  so ;  for  she  would  sometimes 
confound  the  recollection  of  hygone  transactions  existing  tn  tlie 
minas  of  distant  individuals,  with  ^esenl  circumstances,  and  thus 
present  a  representation  which  required  some  expUiDalioD  IB 
snravel. 
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19.  Having  hoard  of  ciairvoyants  -jtsiting  the  planets,  I  de- 
ieitnined  to  try  flie  expei-imeiiC  with  Kmma.  I  therefoi'e  phi- 
posod  an  txcmsion  to  the  moon;  aod  oot  tiien  knowing  how  to 
dii'ect  her  anentton  Co  suoh  distant  object!);  and  she  he i self 
being,  at  the  time  alluded  lu,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  iiy 
nhich  a  knowlege  of  distant  tilings  is  obtained ;  and  fancying 
that  she  actuallj  traveled  by  some  mode,  I  suggested  (he  elec- 
tiie  telegraph  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance.  The  sug 
goation  answered  the  purpose,  and  she  waa,  mentally,  soon  on 
our  satelite.  But  on  that  and  eubsequent  occasions,  the  great 
excitement  producod  by  the  stjangenoss  of  what  she  saw,  and 
the  dislanee  traveled,  caused  such  h  palpitHtion  of  the  heart,  ns 
to  render  it  necessary  to  shorten  the  visit,  by  de-mesmerising 
5ier ;  being  fearful  that  the  great  phyaical  excitement  might 
produce  some  serious  effect  on  her  health,  if  not  immediate 
danger.  Her  description  of  what  she  saw  was  conveyed  in  very 
fljaculfttory  lungUBge;  fmm  the  Burpriso  end  pleasure  she  ex- 
perienced. Her  statements  were  to  the  effect,  that  the  moon 
is  inhabited  ;  that  the  inhubilants  she  saw  were  very  amull — 
dwarfi — not  larger  thati  children  on  our  earth ;  their  heads 
were  liirge  in  propoition  to  their  bodies,  and  the  month  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal ;  their  voices  harsh,  and  rough,  and  re- 
sembling the  sound  of  distant  thunder;  and  when  they  spoke, 
the  speech  seemed  to  come  up  from  the  bowels.  Their  "in- 
Hides"  were  not  quite  like  ours;  the  lungs  especially  were  dif 
ferent.  She  saw  some  food,  something  that  looked  somewhat 
like  bread,  but  they  did  not  call  it  by  that  name.  She  saw  only 
one  animal,  something  like  a  very  small  pig.  There  dwellings 
were  constructed  of  pieces  of  rocks,  covered  over  with  green 
itnffreaemblinggorse:  theywere  very  low,  for  she  could  put  bar 
■land  to  the  top.  The  place  did  not  look  like  what  she  conceivei* 
the  moon  to  he ;  but  a  large  place,  and  very  rocky,  with  immense 
precipices,  and  lofty  mountains.  The  "  little  folks,"  as  she  called 
tlie  iuhaiiitants,  could  clamber  up  these  rocks  with  l^eir  hands 
and  feet,  eo  fast  tliat  she  couid  not  catch  them.  "  Is  there  any 
water  therel"  "Yes;  but  it  does  not  look  like  our  water,  bu» 
more  Uke  milk  and  water,  am:  yet  it  is  ilear.    'Meaning  pn*- 
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ably,  that  it  ia  of  greater  density  than  our  water.)  [t  lies  in 
the  bottom  of  hollows,  and  dowu  the  steep  precipices.  The 
'little  folks'  can  walk  upon  lliia  water  and  not  sinli ;  tile;  are 
very  light.  They  wear  clotliea  ;  but  they  are  veiy  simple  and 
all  alike.  They  seem  good  soit  of  people.  They  have  a  eurioua 
way  of  jumping  on  the  back  of  each  other.  A  very  little  haby 
was  seen  in  a  sort  of  cradle ;  it  died :  they  said  what  signified 
that,  it  had  gone  to  sleep  ;  but  they  did  not  meal,  sleep,  but  tlint 

20.  At  another  time  I  attempted  to  send  her  to  Jupiter; 
but  the  physical  excitement  was  so  great,  that  I  thought  it  pi'U- 
dent  to  call  oiF  her  attention,  before  I  lisn  obtained  any  definite 
femarks.  She  spoke  of  having  baeiifu'ither  thaa  where  she 
had  before  seen  the  "little  folks;"  and  of  seeing  them  as  sha 

ai.  Besides  the  power  of  aeeing,  by  an  internal  sight,  such 
things  as  were  put  into  her  hands,  or  to  which  her  attenliim 
was  directed,  Emma  would  sometimes  manifest  a  sort  of  ajipa:- 
rentiy  omnipresent  vision.  Thus  she  has  frequently  been  asked 
tJD  find  missing  or  lost  articles.  After  a  few  minutes  considera- 
tion, she  has  said  where  tliey  might  be  found;  or,  in  other 
coses,  got  up  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  thej'  lay  con- 
cealed. And  this  she  has  repeatedly  done,  when  there  was 
the  most  undoubted  evidence,  that  neither  herself,  in  the  nor 
mal  condition,  nor  the  mesmeriser,  nor  any  other  individual, 
knew  the  situation  of  the  articles  she  was  desired  U>  look  for 
Thus  proving,  that  not  only  can  an  unusual  mode  of  seeing  be 
developed  by  mesmerism,  but  also  an  exalted  degree  of  power, 
which  makea  all  things,  whatever  their  local  position,  appear 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  vision.  This  power  has  been,  oo 
most  occasions,  called  into  exorcise  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  eX' 
periaient,  and  to  test  its  i-eality ;  but  it  has  also  been  applied  to 
purposes  of  use.  Tile  following  is  a  remarkable  instance;  and 
llso  valuable  as  placing  the  realilj  and  powers  of  claii'voyance, 
or  internal  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  contradiction. 

22.  Oa  Wednesday  evening,  December  90th,  1818,  iMr. 
Wood,  i;rot>«r.  of  Cheapside,  Bolton,  had  his  cash  box,  with  it* 
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9,  Btole.n  from  his  counting  house.  After  applying  ti  the 
(lolicie,  and  taliing  other  precsutioaary  eteps,  and  having  no  clue 
to  the  tliief,  although  he  suspected  what  was  proved  to  be  tin 
Innocent  party;  and  having  beard  of  Emma'a  powers  as  a  claii'- 
loyant,  he  applied  to  mef  to  Bscertaln  whether,  by  her  means, 
he  couid  discover  the  party  who  had  taken  it,  or  recover  hia 
pro[>erty  I  felt  oousiaerable  hesitation  in  employing  Emma's 
poweisfoi  such  d  purpose;  fearlog  that  both  tlie  motive  and 
agency  might  be  giossly  misrepresented.  But  the  amount  at 
stake  the  oppoitunity  for  experiment,  and  Mr.  Wood  being  a 
neighboi,  mduced  me  lo  comply  with  his  request;  and  nine 
0  clock,  ne^t  moining  was  appointed  for  the  tria!.  At  that 
houi  Mr  Wood  came  to  ray  residence,  and  I  then  put  Emma, 
by  mesmeuem,  tata  the  jnterna)  stnt«,  and  then  told  her  that 
Ml  Wood  (whom  I  put  en  rapport,  as  it  is  called,  with  her) 
had  lost  his  cash  box,  and  that  I  wished  her  to  Ceil  us,  if  she 
could,  wheie  the  box  was  taken  from,  what  was  in  it,  and  who 
took  It  She  remamed  silent  a  few  minutes,  evidently  men- 
tally seekmg  for  what  she  had  been  requested  to  discover 
Piesently  she  began  to  talk  willi  an  imaginary  personage,  as  i! 
present  in  the  loom  with  us;  but  as  it  subsequently  proved, 
although  mvisibie  and  imaginary  to  us,  he  was  both  real  and 
vistble  to  her,  for  she  had  discovered  the  thief,  and  was  con- 
versing witli  hia  mint'  on  the  robbeiy.  She  described,  in  the 
course  of  this  apparent  oonversation,  and  afterward  tons,  where 
the  box  was  placed ;  what  the  genera]  nature  of  its  contents 
was,  pntticulnrizing  some  documents  it  conlabod ;  how  he  toolt 
it,  and  that  he  did  not  take  it  away  to  his  residence  at  once,  but 
hid  it  up  an  entry ;  and  her  description  of  his  person,  dress, 
■sBocinlionB,  etc.,  was  so  vivid,  'hat  Mr.  W.  immediately  recog- 
nized the  purloiner  of  his  property,  in  a  person  the  last  to  be 
Buspeet^.  Feeling  satisfied,  from  Ihe  general  accuracy  of  her 
descnptionfi,  nod  also  fiMin  her  describing  the  contents  of  the 
box,  Ihat  she  had  really  pointed  out  the  delinquent,  Mr.  W. 
went  duectly  to  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  which  she 
lind  jiointed  out,  even  to  the  letters  on  the  door-plate ;  and  in* 
S!Hlcd  on  Ilia  accompanying  him  to  my  house;  or,  in  ciae  of 
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but,  as  might  be  expactoii,  in  very  homeTj  language,  i  tlioiighl 
her  nd  fault  once ;  but  found,  that  while  I  was  thinking  about 
the  heui't  she  hail  wandered  to  the  windpipe,  with  its  rings. 
It  m      ft       h    d  sc  of  tills  faculty,  befoi'e  it 

CO    d  b    u     d  w  for  when  her  attention 

w  d  i]  he  body,  the  strnngenesa 

of  ht,      §  sa   motion,  and  circulatir.g 

bio  d  !:  d  h        h  d  tremble  fi-om  head  to 

foo     ad  w  d  p         d  of  being  ill  and  fi'jghC' 

endwhu    k     w    g  But,  by  degreoB,  she  be- 

came fmazdwh    hse  ions,  and  she  will  now 

camyawh  y  n        and  describe  the  inter- 

Qa      ga         H      m  h  asions  is  always  serious 

and       d  a  e     S  ''  ''^''  want  of  education, 

imp  rf  H  d   h  d  nical  education,  her  gift 

WO    d  b  e  b  e  accurate  deacrjptbns 

could  be  given ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  want  of  education 
proves  that  she  does  not  derive  the  knowledge  of  the  ioCoraa! 
orgflniam  of  the  body  which  she  evinces,  fi-jm  her  previously 
stored  memory.  The  appilontion  of  this  power,  appears  Jo  be 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  uses  of  clairvoyance,  and  perhaiM 
the  most  beneficifil  in  its  application.  By  it  an  accurate  diagno- 
sis may  be  formed  of  many  iaternal  diseases,  which  elude  the 
ordinary  mode  of  research.  But  to  make  a  clairvoyant  diagno- 
sis, ti'iily  satisfactory,  it  often  requires  the  aid  of  the  medical 
pmctitiooer,  or  the  professed  niiatomist  and  physiologist,  rightly 
to  interpret  the  language  of  the  clairvoyant.  Many  curiona 
points  in  physiology,  which,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  case,  rested 
rather  upon  rational  inductitai  than  positive  demonstration, 
have,  to  my  mind,  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  reveal- 
jnenls  of  clairvoyance ;  especially  as  regwis  the  action  of  the 
bi-ain  and  nervoiis  eystem,  and  tho  action  of  the  heait ;  and  the 
Knowledges  thus  obtained  have  an  important  bearing  on  tho 
tnoJe   by  which  diseases  of  these  important  organs   may  bs 

26.   On  the  4th  of  August,   1848,  a  gentleman   of  Bolton 
Brought  a  letter,  written  by  a  lady  the  wife  of  a  physician  Id 
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Hkikd  hfi<I  long  aiTifed.  In  a  Btnta  ;f  aiatiety  the  yoang  man's 
inotliercama  twenty  miles  to  Bolr on,  to  Boowbothev,  by  Emma's 
meiitifi,  she  could  tenrn  any  thing  of  him.  Atter  a  little  time, 
Emmn  found  him;  described  his  appearance  correctly;  and 
entered  into  so  many  detaila,Hsto  ind  uce  his  mother  to  rely  upon 
her  statements ;  and  to  request  me  to  mnke  inquiries  at  intervuls 
of  about  a  fortnight.  I  did  so,,  and  Imced  him  liy  her  means  to 
eeverni  places;  and  the  informntjoa  thus  aci|uired,  I  transmitted 
to  his  piirents.  On  the  S4th  of  January,  in  the  present  year,  I 
received  a  note  from  the  young  man's  father,  informing  me  that 
)  lett«F  had  arrived  from  his  son,  and  that  "  it  was  a  most  sU'ik 
iDg  cooGrmation  of  Emma's  testimony  from  fii'st  to  last  " 


CLAIRVOYANCE    AS   APPLIED   TO   PHYSIOLOGY 
AND    MEDICINE. 

25.  For  more  than  eighteen  months,  Emma  has  been  able 
to  see  the  interna!  organs  of  the  human  body.  At  iirst,  only 
when  placed  in  personal  connection  with  the  individual  to  b» 
examined  ;  but  subsequently,  when  the  parties  were  many 
miles  diBtntif.  In  her  best  state,  the  human  body  seems  to  hei' 
completely  transparent,  and  might  be  compai'ed  to,  a  watch, 
whose  case  and  woi'ks  were  nil  of  the  most  transpai'ent  chrys- 
tfll.  I  discovered  this  power  from  her  remarks  on  myself 
One  evening  she  begun  to  describe  my  lungs,  as  "^ink  things," 
full  of  holes  like  a  sponge,  with  nil'  in  the  holes,  and  thousands 
of  litlJe  veins  in  all  directions.  She  said  the  right  lung  was  not 
so  good  H  color  as  the  lefl,  and  that  it  stuck  at  the  middle  flap. 
This  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  and  thought  she  might  only  be 
giving  utterance  to  my  own  ideas.  But  I  soon  found  that  this 
w»s  not  tlie  case ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pictures,  she  really 
iid  see  what  she  described.  I  asked  her  some  questions  about 
the  heart,  which  she  accurately  described,  as  to  the  auricles 
uid  Teittricjes ;  the  con<'Aiaed  Arterial  and  venous  bloud,  etc  t 
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refusal,  to  tlid  police  office.  When  bmuglit,  nnd  placed  in  con- 
nection with  Eiamn,  slie  stai'ted  iiiick  fiom  Iiim,  as  if  he  had 
been  n  serpent ;  tailing  him  that  he  waa  n  bad  man,  and  olraerv- 
ing,  also,  that  he  had  not  the  same  clothes  on  as  when  he  took 
the  box ;  which  was  the  fact.  He  doaled  streDUnusl;  all 
knowledge  of  the  robbyry,  then,  and  up  to  a  late  hour  in  tha 
afternoon;  but  as  he  whs  not  permitted  to  go  at  Inrge,  and  thui 
had  no  opportunity  for  desti-ojing,  or  effectually  concealing  tue 
box ;  nnd  as  Mr.  Wood  had  piomised,  for  the  sake  ol'  his  con- 
nections, cot  to  prosecute,  if  confession  was  made,  and  the  box 
and  contents  recovered,  he,  at  last,  admitted  that  he  had  taken 
it,  and  in  tte  manner  described  by  Emma;  nnd  llie  box  and 
contents  were  found  in  th    p!  1         h    had  secreted  them; 

broken  open ;  but  the  p  p  rtj  I  I  should  be  observed, 
that  Emma  had  pointed  th  pi  e  where  the  bos  was  con- 
cealed, but  we  couid  o  t  be  f  he  p!ace  she  meant, 
without  permitting  her  wh  le  n  th  nUrnal  state,  to  lead  na 
to  it !  this  the  confessioi          I    ed  esiuy. 

23.  In  other  cases  E  nra  1  d  I  ed  articles  that  have 
been  lost  by  parties  placed  en  rapport  with  her,  without  her 
being  asked  to  do  so,  or,  indeed,  anjtliing  being  said  respecting 
Ihem.  In  some  instances  these  have  been  most  interesting  ex- 
periments, affording  evidence  of  her  being  able  to  ti-ace  a  series 
of  events,  totally  unknown  to  her  in  the  normal  stat*,  back 
through  nTnurober  ofyeara. 

24.  Several  times  she  has  been  directed  to  seek  for  persons 
in  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  Whenever  she  has  found  them, 
her  statemenla  of  time  and  season,  invniiably  coincided  witb 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places  to  which  she  has  been 
directed.  At  present,  one  complete  proof  only  has  been  ob- 
tained of  her  really  having  a  distinct  and  truthful  pci'ception  o' 
such  distant  objects.  A.  young  man  had  sailed  from  Liverpool 
for  New  York,  without  apprising  his  pai'enta  of  his  intention  of 
doing  so,  until  the  day  the  ship  sailed.  His  pai'ents  immedintKly 
remitted  him  a  sum  of  money  by  the  mail  steamer;  but  they 
were  subsequently  informed,  tliat  he  had  not  applied  for  it;  not 
hod  any  thing  been  hoard  of  him,  although  the  ship  in  which  he 
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nionceBtershire,  and  lliia  lady,  who  Jind  heard  of  other  clair' 
^oyaDts  deaci'ibing  the  disonaos  of  disHint  people,  merely  by 
using  their  handwriting  aa  ii  mediucn  of  comniuni cation,  desired 
that  it  ahonld  be  given  to  Ernmn,  to  nscertnin  whether  she  could 
discover  the  condition  of  the  writer.  It  rauBt  be  remerr.bered 
thnt  Emma  could  Dot  read  printing,  much  less  writing;  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  letter  whh  of  no  consequence,  it  was  iJie 
handieriting,  as  a  medium  of  connection.  Emma  put  it  over 
her  head,  as  she  used  to  do  with  pictures,  and  carefully  felt  i; 
v/\th  Ler  right  HugerB,  and  then  said  "it  was  a  lady'a  v-p  and 
dovm  strokes"  meauing  by  that  phrase,  the  handwriting  of  a 
lady.  She  described  the  lady,  aa  to  her  personal  appearance, 
accurately,  even  to  a  small  blemish  occasioned  by  an  accident ; 
the  internal  organs  oflhe  body;  an  affection  of  the  spine  under 
which  she  W!is  laboring ;  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
place  where  she  resided,  and  many  more  particulars.  The 
accuracy  of  her  descriptions  was  admitted  by  the  doctor;  and, 
subsequently,  I  hnd  an  opportunity,  personally,  to  tei'lfy  some 
of  her  statements.  The  envelope  of  the  letter  was  directed  by 
the  doctor;  him  she  described  correctly,  both  as  to  his  personal 
character,  general  pursuits,  and  literaiy  tendencies.  This  was 
an  entirely  new  experiment;  and  finding  the  result  so  unex- 
pected and  striking,  it  led  to  many  more;  some  of  which  were, 
appaieutly,  more  remai'liable.  Among  oriers,  I  may  meotion 
the  ease  of  a  lelt«r  written  by  n  genlJemnn  at  Cairo,,  which  was 
put  into  her  hand.  She  soon  siiid  it  was  written  by  n  gentle- 
man, and  described  him,  as  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  and 
the  pl»ce  wbei'e  he  was  residing,  together  with  the  climate  and 
appearance  uf  the  people  there,  even  to  die  peculiar  Teil  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  ladies.  The  coiTectness  of  her  statement,  bb 
to  Oie  gentleman's  condition,  was  ascertained  from  n  subsequent 
letter.  Locks  of  hair  have  also  been  similarly  used  as  a  me- 
dium; but  the  handwriting  appeared  to  be  the  easier  and  better 
m<ide  of  forming  the  connection. 

27.  On  iho  29th  of  September.  184S,  an  opportunity  was 
ltffoi*ded  for  an  entirely  new  (nanifestaliou  of  Emma's  powers. 
k  highly  respectable  genttetrian  of  Btanchester,  havng,  at  that 
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time,  n  ilaughter  seriously  ill  with  a  {fiwbi's!  diatHEo,  ivliieh 
baJHed  Ihe  oidinHiy  luedifal  treatinBiit,  and  wlilcli,  in  aidilion 
im  bodily  infirmity,  lind  produced  a  staM  uf  insanity,  bad  been 
recommended  to  tiy  whether  by  clairvoyance  a  mode  of  cure 
could  be  discoverad.  He  eanie  on  the  previous  day ;  but  KmniB 
then  being  in  the  state  of  tvnnce,  to  be  presently  desci'ibed,  he 
could  not  obtain  the  informstion  sought.  He  left  with  me  a 
few  pencil  marks  wade  by  the  lady,  as  a  mentis  of  forming  a 
medium  of  connection.  On  the  date  above,  I  gave  this  piece  of 
paperto  Emma,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  find  Che  person  who 
made  the  marks,  and  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  with  her; 
for  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  of  her  selecting  any  appi-opriate 
remedies.  She  soon  found  the  lady ;  described,  accurately,  the 
esterunl  symptoms  of  her  complaint,  and  also  the  internal  con 
dition  of  her  brain;  to  which  organ  she  referred  the  whole 
cause  of  illness.  After  recommending  various  mesmerio  passes, 
she  exclaimed,  pointing  at  the  same  time  towsi'd  the  ceiling  of 
the  room — "There  is  what  will  cure  that  lady,  along  with 
mesmerism  ;  Eli !  what  little  bottles  !"  These  she  described  as 
containing  little  things  lilte  the  small  comfits,  generally  called 
"thousands."  I  said,  "Is  there  any  thing  like  them  in  my 
shop  or  surgery?"  "No!  you  have  nothing  like  them." 
"Where  can  they  be  obtained  7"  "There— in  that  big  town 
(pointing  towai-d  Manchester),  in  that  shop  with  a  head  in  the 
window ;  they  are  kept  there  in  a  drawer."  It  would  not  have 
occurred  to  me  what  medicines  she  meant,  but  that  in  the  pre- 
vious month,  when  in  London,  I  had  been  shown,  by  a  lady, 
B  case  of  homeopathic  medicines.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  be  fore 
Beeing  any ;  and  I  was  quite  ignorant  at  that  time  as  to  the 
moile  of  prepai'ing  and  using  them.  I  am  certain  also,  that  in 
ber  Dormal  state  Emma  knew  nothing  about,  cor  had  ever  seen, 
any  of  these  mediciues.  The  shop,  I  subsequently  found,  was 
Mr.  Turner's,  homeopathic  chemist,  PiccadiQy,  Manchester, 
ind  in  the  shop  window,  theie  was  a  bust  of  Hahneman,  the 
founder  of  homeopathy.  But  I  was  ignorajit  that  there  was 
such  a  shop  in  l/iat  neighborhood,  having  seldom  occasion  to  go 
to  that  part  of  the  city     T  wrote  to  die  gcntleomn  mfwmiiig 
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Din)  i>f  TUmma's  remarks ;  and  he  directly  puvchnsed  a  case  from 
Mr.  Tui'nev,  and  cHine  over  to  Bolton  to  ascertain  the  particu- 
Inrs.  Tlie  sealed  box  wns  put  iniu  Emma's  hand,  and  as  soon 
BS  alie  bad  put  it  ovet:  her  heitd,  she  s  d  I  t  t  co  tiiined  the 
mcdiciiiea  she  before  saw ;  and  poin  ed  e  |  e  hIIj  to  !  e  ^tuiitimi 
of  ovie  bottle  io  the  case.  ^Vhen  tl  e  3e  v  a  opeiifd,  she 
Boleetitd  a  bottle  front  the  place  slie  1  al  po  do  and  lasUA 
the  globules  through  the  glass,  w'\t\  a  t  ntto  n|  t  ng  to  dniw  the 
cork.  By  way  of  teat,  the  bottle  was  put  d  o  hoc  her  part  of 
the  case,  and  other  bottlea  slipped  into  her  hand;  bat  she  in- 
variably detected  the  change,  by  Casting  through  the  glass,  and 
putting  the  bottle  to  hev  forehead.  From  that  time,  the  \ire- 
Bcribed  globules  wem  daily  administered,  and  the  meameric 
passes  regulorly  made;  and  the  result  is,  the  restoration  of  the 
lady  to  health,  both  in  mind  and  body. 

28.  The  result  of  this  experiment  opened  a  new  field  for 
inquiry,  and  led  to  repeated  trials.  A  quantity  of  the  usual 
medicines  were  mixed  with  augar,  and  put  into  amoll  vials,  and 
given  her  with  the  homeopathic  medicines,  and  tljoae  she  would 
Beiect  and  test  in  the  same  way;  namely,  by  tasting  them 
through  the  bottle.  Sometlmea  she  would  aelect  homeopathic 
I'eaiedies ;  at  other  tijnes,  die  uaual  onea.  She  invaiiably  cuUa 
those  which  she  aonsiders  suitable  for  the  disease,  nice ;  tlia 
otliers  she  caWa  nasty ;  but  I  sometimes  found,  that  tjie  '^niee'' 
medicines  were  intensely  bitter;  auch,  for  inatance,  as  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine.  How  she  obtains  this  intuitive  knowledge  of 
medicines  I  cannot  discover.  The  homeopathic  remedies  hava 
generally  been  the  best  tliat  could  be  selected  according  to  that 
theoi'y  of  dierspeuties ;  and  the  usual  medicines  have  been  quite 
as  judiciously  preacribed,  as  to  their  qualities;  but  of  tlie  quan- 
tity, and  mode  of  preparation  ahe  was  unable  to  speak.  Some- 
times she  was  nnable  to  point  out  any  remedies  for  the  disor- 
ders ahe  described ;  and  hence  tlie  necessity  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  properliea  of  medicine,  in  some  one,  in  order  to  profit  by 
her  revealments.  Her  powers  appear  to  be  ohiefly  applicable 
Co  nervous  diseases ,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart. 
Hiny  cases  have  been  submitted  to  her,  from  different  pa"*8 
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rf  thi)  country;  (.nd  some  of  these,  of  a  most  bbHoiis  chnnictor 
hnve  been  rapidly  cui'eJ  by  an  adoption  of  the  nienns  recoin- 
mended.  Since  the  period  when  this  fnciilty  for  examiniDg  and 
prescribing  for  distant  patients  wns  discovered,  a  chatigti  has 
pflfsed  over  her;  nod  she  ciin  now  do  without  any  medium  of 
jjnnection ;  but  rMjuires  the  name  and  address  of  ihe  piirty 
seek  d  b        Oicient  l«  enable  her  to 

dine  m      D       h  the  patient,  or  tlie  in- 

terv  so  dm  ure  gi'eater  accnr«cy. 

Upo  g    ro       h  examinations,  Kmmn 

has  h         h     h  s  said  or  done ;  they 

bail  h  h      ni    mmc  trances.     But  of 

con      ,   h  d        vaikble  to  the  medical 

practitioner  in  all  similar  cases. 

29.  Her  statements  of  the  wsy  in  which  soma  diseases  are 
removed,  and  of  the  permeability  of  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body, 
are  very  remarkable  i  but  at  the  same  time  are  in  accordance 
with  tba  suggestions  of  piofound  physiologists;  and,  moreover, 
they  seeio  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

30.  That  exalted  $ense,  before  referred  to,  which  enables  her 
to  SHo  things  to  which  ber  attention  is  dhected,  as  apparently 
within  the  sphere  of  vision,  whatever  thoir  locality,  is  also  mani- 
fest, though  in  another  mode,  in  her  selection  of  medicines ;  for 
by  as  n  through  the  bottle,  she  has  been  enabled  to  identify 
tJ  pathie  globules  with  the  tinctures  from  which  they 
a  e  p  p  d  !  This  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
p  a  a  medicinal  virtue  resides  in  them  i  ibr  so  highly 
aCtenua  ed  are  the  dilutions  with  which  they  are  saturated,  that 

o  e  o  d  nary  sense,  they  all  taste  alike,  and  merely  of  the 
Huga  of  m  k,  of  which  the  boily  of  the  globule  is  composed; 
imd  I  undirEland  tiiat  tLey  are  not  cognizable,  evsn  by  ch^ni^ 
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SPONTiVNEOUS  EXTASIS,  OR.  TRANCE. 

31 .  Tlie  foi-egoing  Hotes  refei-  Co  the  phetiomGtia  witnessed 
Iti  tlie  state  orimloced  eutaBis,  or  mesmeric  tvance;  the  engnin^ 
sery  bi'iefly  leliite  Btatea  of  a.  mucli  higher,  or  more  interior 
Bhavncter,  and  differing,  in  some  res[iecC8  esBBOtiaily,  iiom  tlie 
observed 'facts  of  oidinai-y  mesmerism. 

39.  Frequently  duringthe  spring  and  summer,  Emma  would, 
ID  the  mesmeric  state,  apeak  of  the  sceneiy  and  nntum  of  tlie 
fipirit-woi'ld,  in  such  a  WJiy  as  to  impress  the  beholder  with  a 
conviction  that  the  descriptJons  she  gnvn  could  not  be  the  result 
of  any  previously  acquired  knowledge,  or  of  an  active  imagina- 
tion. She  also  occnsionally  spoke  of  things  wlilcb  had  actually 
occurred,  but  which  it  was  impossible  for  htir  to  linow  by  nay 
oniinary  means.  Her  ideas  of  religion  were  principally  de- 
rived fi'om  the  teachings  of  a  village  schoolmistress,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  occasional  attend- 
ancti  nt  the  public  services  of  the  church.  She  had  been  taught 
to  I'eitd  a  Sittle  wheo  a  child,  but  hni  lost  the  acquirement 
through  a  fever;  and.  as  before  obseiTed,  at  this  time  she  could 
n,>t  i-ead,  nor  even  coirectly  tell  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
yet  the  ideas  to  which  she  sometimes  gave  utterance  were  of 
an  elegant  and  exalted  description.  Aa  she  still  continued  ta 
have  no  recollection  of  what  she  uttered  when  she  returned  tu 
the  normal  state,  I  one  day  said  to  her,  "Emma,  I  have  heard 
of  some  persons  having  seen  such  things  aa  yon  spe^  of^  but 
they  coLid  lecollect  what  they  anw,  and  write  an  acconnt  of  it 
in  boolsB."  Khe  replied,  "Yes;  because  itwas  permitted  them; 
and  she  should  also  bepermitled  hy  and  by  to  Tecoller.t  what  she 
saw."  I  did  not  tell  her  this  when  she  awoke ;  nor  did  I  expect 
then  tlrat  her  prediction  would  be  verified.  But  subsequent 
events  proved  that  she  was  coirect  in  inukinj;  this  asseition. 

33.  The  fii-st  of  these  s|)Ontaneous  states  of  extasis,  or  spirit' 
unl  trance,  occuiTed  on  the  3id  of  July,  1843,  without  any  es, 
poctJition  or  forewarning  on  her  part.  This  did  nut  Inst  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  houi'.    Ailerward  she  had  a^Toralwtuch 
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.asC«d  aboul  Iiaff  an  hour;  aod  since  these,  some  njich  Knia 
cxten  led  from  four  to  ten  houra.  Of  mosf  of  ihese  states,  she 
had  a  preseuttmeiit  whiie  in  Uie  vissmeric  sUite;  nnd  in  one 
iastaiice  foretold  the  occurreace  nearly  two  months  before  it 
happened.  But  she  knew  nothing  of  vfbnt  wiis  foithcomiog 
while  ill  her  ordioaiy  wnlieful  atatp ;  and  for  the  sake  of  exjidn 
meat,  and  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  her  predjctiona,  sli»  wna 
nsvei'  infovmsd  when  these  trances  were  lo  occur;  yet  slie  was 
found  coiTect,  even  Ki  the  exact  time.  They  have  usually  been 
preceded  by  a  feeling  of  quietness,  nnd  a  somewhat  confused 
sensation  in  the  head,  but  do  pnin.  Several  gentlemen  whom 
I  had  appi'jsed  of  lier  slaCements,  have  been  witnesses  uf  their 
accuracy,  and  of  the  genidncjiesa  of. ibis  abnoi'mal  conditioo. 

34.  In  these  BtHtes  she  preseiTed  a  recollection,  nt  times,  of 
the  place  she  was  Hctually  in,  and  of  the  persons  by  whom  sho 
was  surrounded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  slic  had  ii  distinct  and 
sensational  perception  of  a  liighor  and  spiritual  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  a  class  of  beings  living  in  such  a  state-  She  would 
speak  of.  these  things  wliilo  in  the  trance,  nod  on  her  return  to 
the  normal  state  she  could  recollect,  and  would  again  descriiio 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  During  the  iii'st  fnmce,  of  four 
hours  durntjon,  which  occurred  on  the  23th  of  September,  1848, 
she  was  so  {a,v  elevated  in  her  perceptions  Chat  she  spoke  of  tltis 
world  a  h  her  w  id,  just  as  if  she  had  passed  fram  this 
life  bj  d  h  She  s  d,  also,  tliat  the  perona  in  the  room  with 
her  ]  p  d  only  1  ke  shadows,  and  a  long  way  from  her. 
Upon  X  n  ti  n  ho  was  found,  in  this  and  Other  tiancea, 
inseu   b1  pud  her  eyes  upturned,  us  in  the  ordinary 

mean  end  he '  lirnbs  continued  flexible.    At  times  she 

would  se  m  wholly  indrawn,  and  then  she  would,  as  it  were, 
return  and  speak  of  what  was  passing  before  her  mental  vision. 
But  in  the  next  trance,  of  six  bout's'  duration,  and  subsequently, 
she  became  for  n  pdJt  of  it  quite  insensible  to  nil  oiitwai'd  Ihinga, 
iind  perfectly  cataleptic  from  h-'iid  to  foot.  A  gentleman  from 
Manchestig',  who  waa  preaenl  with  me  on  this  occasion,  uaaiated 
me  to  raise  her  body,  am'  we  [asad  it  ua  still  and  InlleAible  M 
e  logof  wW. 
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35.  I  tooli  tho  opportunity,  during  one  of  these  trancea,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  could  see  concealed  naturiil  substances, 
Ha  in  the  orJiniiry  mesmeric  state.  I  put  my  hand  in  my  poctet 
nnd  withdrew  it  with  a  shilling  uoncenled  in  the  closed  list.  1 
iiiqiiired,  "  Whiit  hare  1  in  my  haod  ?"  "Only  a  shilling," 
vine  the  immediate  reply.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  the 
eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  eyebi^ls  up-turned,  so  as  totally  to 
prevent  ordinoiy  vision.  1  then  put  my  band  into  my  pocket 
again,  and  withdrew  it  with  n  half-a-crown  and  a  shilling  en- 
closed, and  flsked  her,  "  Can  you  see  what  is  now  in  my  hand  1" 
she  replied,  "Stop  a  little,  till  I've  seen  these,"  alluding  to  the 
spiritual  objects  then  engrossing  her  attention ;  but  when  I  a^ain 
asked  her,  she  was  about  coming  out  of  the  trance,  and  uiuld 
not  then  see. 

36.  One  instance  of  her  sight  will  be  related,  because  Is  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  a  reality  in  hev  extatic  pereeptiona,  and  that 
she  then  eminently  possesses  Q  super-sensual  glfV.  On  the 
11th  of  July  she  told  me,  -when  in  the  mesmeric  state,  ihat  nn 
individual  whom  I  well  knew,  but  who  had  been  dead  i^x  some 
years,  had  told  her  that  on  the  following  night  they  should  come 
to  her,  and  show  her  a  book  with  some  writing  in,  wiiich  slie 
waa  to  tjike  and  show  to  me.  FVom  some  of  her  ri.marks,  I 
concluded  that  one  of  three  books  was  intended : — onit,  a  small 
bible,  moi  then  ire  the  house.  Former  experience  htfing  con- 
vinced me  of  the  reality  of  her  obserratiooa,  and  the  certainty 
of  her  predictions,  I  got  this  little  bible,  and  put  it  with  the 
other  books,  among  many  more.  In  the  night  she  a/roke  in  a 
state  of  trance,  similar  lo  somnambulism,  and  desceuding  two 
flights  of  stairs,  selected  this  book  from  all  the  othei-s,  ana  dien 
brought  it  open  to  me.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  I  inadverluutly 
knocked  tho  book  out  of  her  hand,  while  seeking  a  light.  She 
speedily  found  the  place  again,  by  turning  over  the  pages  right 
and  left,  over  her  liead,  in  her  usual  mesmeric  manner.  Tlie 
passage  selected  was  Joshua,  chap.  1st,  verses  8,  S.  Fi-equently 
afterwai'd,  by  way  of  test,  this  bible  was  given  to  her  to  point 
aul  this  lost;  and  this  she  invariably  did  before  many  persons, 
•viti.itat  attempting  to  look  at  it,  but  by  feeling  the  ymges  and 
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Inniing  tliBin  over  while  the  book  was  over  her  lund.  Sha 
nlso  »ld  mo  circumstancea  connected  with  the  histjiy  ot  that 
book,  which  I  am  positive  she  could  not  know  by  any  (if  the 
Usutil  menns;  &r  some  were  nly  known  to  myself.  Sha  wna 
asked  to  tell  by  what  means  sh)  found  the  passage,  as  she  could 
not  read,  and  wna  iilso  in  the  dark.  She  I'eplicd,  that  the  in- 
dividuals alluded  lo,  whom  she  snid  she  sa.w  in  their  spii'itu^ 
body,  had  a  similar  book,  but  a  larger  one,  open  upon  the  left 
arm,  and  tlint  they  pointed  with  the  right  hand  to  the  pngoB, 
and  the  same  text;  that  lier  hands  seemed  guided  in  then' 
Riovements,  and  when  she  had  got  the  right  place,  she  could 
no  longer  tuin  the  pages,  either  to  the  right  or  to  tlie  left! 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  a  few  weeks  later. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  she  was  again  tried  with  the 
email  bible ;  but  having  tbeii  lost  the  connecting  influence,  she 
could  no  longer  lind  the  pass^e  ns  she  had  previously  done. 

37.  The  subjects  of  these  ti'ances  would  afford  matter  for 
many  pages ;  but  some  were  of  a  private  character,  and.  al- 
thougU  highly  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  would  not 
De  interesting  to  others,  except  as  illustrating  the  nntnre  of  the 
spirit's  home,  and  some  of  the  genei".)!  laws  by  whicb  spiritual 
associations  are  regulated.  All  that  she  bas  snid  tends  to  con- 
firm  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil,  and  the 
impossibility  of  tliose  who  depart  this  life  in  a  state  of  moral 
evil,  ettaining  hereafter,  to  a  state  of  moral  goodness;  in  this 
rMpect,  being  sti'ikingly  dissimilar  to  the  statements  of  Davis, 
the  American  clairvoyant ;  but  who,  according  to  his  own  sub- 
sequent statements,  had  never  been  in  the  state  of  true  spiritual 
extasis,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  in  the  mesmeric  state. 

38.  Her  general  stntements  represent  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  rising  from  the  shell  of  tlie  dead  body  immediately  after 
death,  a  perfectly  organized  existence,  and  hHviiig  a  complete 
tensational  perception  of  his  fellow  spiritual  beings,  and  of  the 
beautiful  sceueiy  of  the  spiiitual  spheres;  that  is,  provided  he 
possassed  during  his  natural  life  a  mnrsl  state,  in  harmony  n-lth 
those  spheres.  The  male  and  female  sex  retaining  all  the 
ekaracteristci  nejessai'y  to  a  8{ 'ritual  state  of  existence,  and 
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Bviiig  iflgellier  in  a  state  of  angelic  unioo.  Thnsci  who  have 
been  intei'iol'ly  united  here,  coming  ngain  into  a  state  of  union 
hereaftei.  She  repi'eeeuta  male  and  female  spiittual  beings, 
thus  united,  aa  appoaviog  at  a  distance  as  one,  and  says  !hat 
tiiey  are  not  called  two,  nor  the  married,  but  the  owe.  InfanM 
ftnd  youQg  children,  who  have  passed  from  this  woi'ld  by  death, 
are  stated  \o  grow  to  a  state  of  adolescence,  but  more  speedily 
than  in  the  natural  world.  During  infancy  and  early  childhood, 
Ihey  are  confided  to  the  care  of  good  female  spU'its,  or  angels, 
whoso  delight  it  is  to  instruct  them  by  various  methods,  espe- 
cially hy  representalives  of  things.  These  spiritual  spheres, 
and  their  spiritual  inhabitants,  are  in  close  association  with  us, 
and  exercise  an  influence  over  us,  although  we  are  unconscious 
of  it.  AH  that  is  wanted  to  have  a  ''emotional  knowledge  of 
then'  existence,  i"  the  closing  of  the  external  consciousness,  and 
a  fill!  awakeniag  of  tlie  inteinal  consciousnesa  In  the  highest 
state  of  trance,  she  appealed  J3  herself  to  be  among  spiiitual 
beings,  as  one  of  themselvpi  at  other  times  she  appealed  to 
them  more  shadowy  The  flisC  iBceptacl«  of  the  dppnrted 
spirit  she  dascribts  as  a  sort  of  middle  place  oi  state  fiom 
which  the  good  giadually  ascend  to  higher  and  moie  delightful 
places;  those  that  lie  the  best  hliing  highoi  abodes  than  the 
Othei's.  All  are  welcomed  hy  angelic  spirits  on  then  ainval  in 
rbo  spirit-world ;  but  the  evil  will  not  associate  with  the  good, 
and  recede  of  their  own  accord,  moi'e  or  less  rapidly,  to  dnilier 
places  below  and  to  the  left;  but  of  these  darker  places,  she 
had  not  been  permitted  to  know  so  much  as  of  tlie  abodes  of 
the  good. 

39.  Being  asked,  in  one  of  these  long  trances,  if  she  now 
iiould  explain  hmn  she  saw  distant  individuals  in  tlie  mesmeric 
Btate ;  she  said,  "  Yejs ;  I  can  see  how  it  is  now,  but  I  could  not 
before ;"  and  then  stated  that  if  aph'its  wished  to  see  each  other, 
distance  is  no  intemiption ;  and  words  to  the  eflfect  that  spirits 
are  not  subject  to  our  laws  of  spfice  nnd  time  ;  and  tliat  man, 
Kf  to  his  spirit,  is  a  su  iject  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit-world,  even 
while  united  ti>  the  natural  body.  The  opening  of  h^r  spiritual 
I,  gives  her  a  sensational  perception  of  the  epbiu 
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of  ail  to  whom  her  attention  is  directed ;  and  fhua,  however  dim- 
lant  tbe  individual,  he  can  be  mentally  present  with  her.  Bat 
tliia  she  further  repieeented,  as  being  accomplished  by  the  aid 
uf  intermediate  nssociate  sjiirite,  by  whom  the  connection  ia 
completed ;  and  she  further  represented  every  one,  as  having  a 
connection  with  the  spirit-woi'ld  generally ;  and  a  more  par- 
ticular one,  by  meaaa  of  this  asBociato  spirit.  Whenever  Ein ran 
speaks  of  going  into  a  trance,  slie  always  represents  it  aa  "going 
atcay,"  and  "  goi'^g  t  very  long  way."  Of  any  one  tliat  is  dead, 
die  says,  "They  have  left  their  shell  and  gone  away,"  and  will 
oevev  admit  thnt  they  are  dead. 

40.  In  the  mosmcrlc  state,  Emma  represented  the  fibres  of 
her  biTUn  as  fulling  forward,  and  the  hemispheres  sepai'ating  at 
the  top,  when  sbe  became  Incid;  and  she  further  said,  that  a 
bl'ain  capable  of  these  movements  was  necessaiy  in  order  to 
attnin  a  state  of  lucidity.  In  one  of  the  apontaneona  trances, 
1  asked  her  if  she  could  see  me  iu  the  same  manner  as  when 
mesmeriaed.  She  replied,  that  she  had  no  recollection  of 
the  state  of  her  brain  while  in  the  mesmeric  state ;  but  that  in 
the  state  she  than  was,  eveiy  thing  seemed  light,  or  rather  waB 
seen  in  light.  She  knew  tliat  she  did  not  see  with  the  eye, 
and  yet  somehow  she  seemed  to  use  her  eyes.  She  saw  ma 
plainly;  yet  I  did  not  appear  as  I  ordinarily  <lid;  she  could  not 
explain  the  difference,  only  that  I  appeared  light.  It  appeared 
to  her,  thnt  light  issued  fl'om  within,  outward.  Duiing  a  sub- 
sequent long  ti'ance,  I  inquired  whether  ahe  could  see  my  lungs 
then  as  she  had  done  when  ineamerised.  She  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  said,  •'  I  can  only  see  ycu  aa  a  cloud ;  yet  I  know 


PE.ACTICE  AND  USE  OF  MESMERISM. 

.  The  induction  of  the  mesmeric  sleep,  or  the  practice  of 
a  a  curative  agent,  is  a  very  simple  process.     I  am 
inclined  M  lelieve,  ibat  the  result  depends  more  on  the  pent- 
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linr  coDBlitiUion  uf  the  Biilljecl;,  timn  tbe  power  of  the  mesmer. 
iser  All  Ihiit  is  iHquiied,  is  pfttionce,  and  ji  pvopar  diaposition 
in  botli  pavties.  Let  the  subject  sit  down  in  the  easiest  and 
moat  coaifortnblo  posture.  The  operator  should  be  Benled  in 
flTDOt,  and  take  both  hands  of  his  patient  in  hia  left  hand,  jilacing 
his  right  hand  oo  the  head.  Then  gently  and  slowly  continue 
to  mnke  passes  forward  o»  jr  the  face — the  operator  looUine 
steadfastly  at  the  eyes  of  the  subject.  The  room  should  not  be 
too  light,  and  every  thing  kept  quiet.  The  subject  should  keep 
his  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  the  operator,  and  yield  himself  unre- 
servedly to  hia  influence.  If  this  course  is  persevered  in  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  some  effect  will  generally  le  obsenr 
ed ;  and  if  the  subject  is  susceptible,  probably  within  five  or  ten 
minutes  the  sleep  may  be  induced.  If  the  fi-ont  passes  do  not 
succeed,  then  it  will  be  weli  to  ti'y  backwai-d  passes  from  (he 
forehead,  over  the  head  and  partly  down  the  spine,  eacb  parly 
atcftdfiistly  regarding  eoch  other's  eyes  as  befoi'e. 

42.  As  a  general  rule,  more  striiiing  effects  may  bo  expected, 
when  the  sleep  can  be  pi'oduced  ;  but  it  must  not  bo  forgotten 
that  good  may  be  done  where  the  patient  cannot  go  into  llio 
Btafo  of  coma.  Where  the  object  is  to  relieve  pain,  first  try 
to  produce  the  coma ;  but  if  not  practicable,  or  the  patient  ob- 
jects, then  simply  mnke  passefi  with  both  hands  downwards, 
slowiy  and  gently,  over  the  pnrts  affected,  allowing  the  fingers 
lightly  to  touch  the  person  of  the  patient,  and  vxll  shaking  (A< 
hands  after  each  pass.  This  may  be  smiled  at  by  the  incredu- 
lous and  inexperienced  in  these  matters ;  but  I  have  had  proof 
that  disease  may  be  put  into  the  syslem,  and  tmnsinitted  by 
passes  from  one  subject  to  another.  In  cases  of  what  are  called 
nervous  headaches,  the  passes  should  he  mado  from  the  fore- 
head over  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  and  then  from  tha 
forehead  along  the  base  of  the  brain ;  thai,  is,  just  over,  and  be- 
hind the  eare  and  a  little  way  down  tbe  neck,  and  then  shake 
the  hands  after  each  pass,  as  before.  This  will  generally  relievo 
headache  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  if  properly  performed.  No 
fear  neei'  be  felt  as  to  the  arousing  of  tlie  piatient.  Fi-osli  p«- 
tioQts  will  gei«raUy  aiitukcn  spontaneously.     But  by  cnutinueil 
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fiocfc  snd  upwara  jmssea,  froin  the  chest  ov*t  the  face  dtiil  head, 
or  by  upwardly  fiiniiiiig  the  fnce,  Llie  p-itieiit  will  lie  nieustid. 

43.  Tho  curntivc!  inllueace  of  iiieBinerism,  iia  it  luweeda 
primnrily  from  tlie  will  of  the  operator,  though  generally  re- 
quiring the  pi'oper  maoiputatious  to  mnke  it  susceptible,  1  pro- 
pose to  call  pARAPsrciJBiaM.froin  the  Greek  words  Parapsycke, 
to  soothe  or  comfort,  psyche,  the  animal  aoul  or  mind, 

44.  The  diseases  lo  which  parapsycheisra,  or  the  curative 
injluence  of  mesmeriam,  may  be  most  beneficinlly  applied,  are 
Ihoae  of  the  braio,  and  nervous  and  functionaJ  diBeoses,  Pain- 
ful nffectioDB  of  tlio  head,  incipient  nod  pailial  insanity,  deter- 
minations of  blood  to  tbe  brain,  giddineaa  and  stupor,  delirium 
tremens,  and  other  affectaoDS  of  the  brain  may  be,  in  iiiost  cases, 
speedily  relieved  by  ihe  application  of  the  pai-apsycheic,  or 
mesmeric  influence,  especially  if  combined  with  proper  medi- 
cal ti'eatmt'nt,  and  due  mana^emenC.  But  none  of  the  old  aya- 
tem  of  tieatment  bleedjns  ai  d  blLsteiing,  aetoning  and  purging, 
must  be  allowed  The  same  lemaiU  applies  to  tho  whole  range 
of  neuralgic    and   nhnt  ale   called   iheumatic  affections;   and 


a  functional  diseases  of  the  hea 


lungo  In  all  pamfui  (.ases  it  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to 
bring  thia  soothing  influence  into  operation.  No  harm  will 
ever  be  done  if  the  pas-ies  aie  made  in  the  manner  directed, 
and  witli  a  proper  feeling  and  deaiie  to  do  good.  But  while 
cenauiioe;  the  old  piactice  ot  mediLine,  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  lo  fairness  obliges  me  to  aiy  tiiat  e([ual  blame  attaches 
to  some  enthusiastic  mesmerista,  who,  from  their  partial  know- 
ledge are  led  to  despise  and  misrepresent  all  medical  treat- 
ment. The  very  circumstance  of  true  clairvoyants  preacribing 
medicines,  pi'ovoa  tliac  those  moat  under  its  influence  perceive 
meameriam  to  be  only  one  among  other  means  of  restoring  and 
preserving  health. 

45.  But  the  full  uae  of  meameriam,  ns  a  curfltive  agent,  will 
never  be  thoi-ougli!y  known  until  thore  ni-e  better  opportunities 
tor  its  practice  than  at  present  exist.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  iii-dical  men  should  generally  be  llie  actual  n 
Ra  they  would  no*  be  ablo,  except  in  a  few  cases,  'i 
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BBcessnry  lime.  It,  tliBrefore,  roquires  a  class  of  ti'niiied  ir.alo 
mid  I'enmle  mesmorisers  to  act  under  tbe  BUponntcindpnce  of 
qunlified  medical  pnictitionerB,  mid  peilmpa  it  wnuid  be  mosl 
Buccessfiilly  earned  ont  in  establishments  similnr  to  Hydropn- 
thJc  Institutions,  but  more  iiniverBR,!  in  their  means  of  cure. 

46.  In  conctuEtOD,  I  \\ould  obsei've  to  those  who  mny  road 
liiese  pages  doubtinglj'— exporimeiit  tor  yourselves,  not  confin* 
iDg  your  attention  to  one  or  two  cases,  but  patiently  investigat- 
ing wherever  oppoi'tonity  olTers ;  and  the  probability  is,  thai 
you  win  speedily  be  convinced,  by  actual  obsei-vntioo,  of  the 
general  truths  of  mesmerism,  and  of  its  efBcacy,  as  an  agent 
for  the  relief  of  human  affiicHon, 


The  following  appeared  in  the  Losdon  Times  of  Septem 
bar  13,  lS49,atid  has  been  kindly  sant  ub  by  William  Tuhmbw. 
M  D.,  of  New  York. 

A  STRANGE  STORY. 

[From  the  BoHollCbrcmdcle.] 

Ok  Satui-day,  July  14.  a  letter  was  received  by  Messrs.  C. 
R.  Ai'rowsmith  &  Go.,  of  this  town,  from  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
containing  a  Bank  of  England  rote  for  d£500,  another  for  d£50, 
and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  ^100.  These  Mi'.  Arrowamith 
Banded  over,  in  the  regular  mode  of  business,  to  Mr.  William 
Lomax,  his  cHshier,  who  took,  or  sent,  H8  he  suppossd,  the 
whole  U>  the  bank  of  Bolton,  and  made  an  entry  accordingly 
in  his  cash-book.  The  bank-book  was  then  at  the  bank,  so  tliat 
no  memoranijum  of  the  payment  was  received  or  expected. 
After  the  expiration  of  about  five  weeks,  upon  comparing  the 
bank-book  with  the  cash-book,  it  ■was  found  that  no  entry  for 
feese  sums  was  in  the  bank-book.  Inquiry  was  then  ttiade  at 
die  bank,  but  noth  ng  was  known  of  tlie  money,  nor  wns  there 
any  entry  existing  in  any  U.ok  or  paper  there  -,  and,  after 
fleavching,  no  trace  ;ould  bf  found  of  the  missing  money.     In 
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Tact,  tao  parlies  hc  tlio  bank  dnnied  ever  havu-.j  rsieiFeil  the 
sums,  Of  fcnowiog  nsiy  thing  of  the  triiiieiictjoii.  Before  the 
diacDTer;  of  the  loss  the  bill  hnd  become  due,  but  upon  iui[uii'- 
iDg  after  the  losa  was  discovered,  it  was  found  Ibut  it  hud  not 
been  pi'esented  for  payment.  It  whs,  thereibi'e,  concluded 
that  as  tiie  notes  nnd  bill  could  rot  be  found  at  the  bank,  nor 
nny  trace  or  entry  connected  with  them,  the  probiibiliiy  was 
tliat  they  were  Itet  or  stolen,  and  that  the  bill  had  beeu  de- 
stroyed to  avoid  detection.  Mi'.  Lomax  had  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  having  recaiv  d  I  n  te  from  Ml'.  AiTOWsraith, 
but  from  the  length  o  ne  a  h  d  apsed  when  the  loss  was 
discovered,  he  could  me  nbe  what  he  had  done  with 
them — whether  he  b  d  nk  n  Ui  u  to  the  bunk,  or  sent  them 
by  the  Rccustomed  tn  g  — n  aid  the  messenger  recol- 
lect any  thing  about  them 

As  might  be  esp  ed  th  una  untable  loss  occasioned 
gi'eat  anxiety  to  Mr.  Lotnax,  and  in  this  emergency  he  applied 
to  a  fiiend,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Wood's  cash-boji  was 
known,  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  liie  nol«s,  etc.,  being 
found  by  the  aid  of  clairvoyance.  The  friend  replied  that  h-> 
saw  no  greater  difficulty  in  this  case  than  in  Wood's,  and  ro- 
commended  him  to  make  the  inquiry,  which  he  said  he  wouid 
do,  It  onty  for  his  own  satis  taction. 

On  Fridny,  August  24,  Ml'.  Lomax,  accompanied  by  Mr.  ''' 
Jones,  of  Ashbourne  sti'eet,  Bolton,  called  on  Mr.  Haddock  lot 
this  purpose.  The  clairvoynnte  was  put  into  a  psychic  filnte, 
and  then  into  conoeclion  with  Mr.  Loinax.  She  directly  asked 
for  ■'  the  paper,"  meaning  the  letter  in  which  the  notes  and  bill 
wero  inclosed  ;  but  this  Mr.  Lomax  did  not  appeal'  to  huve  in 
his  poBsesBion,  and  she  said  she  could  not  tell  anything  without 
it.  This  sitting,  tberefove,  was  so  far  useless.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Iiomox  brought  the  letter,  nnd  Mr.  Haduock  requested 
that  the  contents  might  not  be  communicated  to  him,  lost  it 
should  he  supposed  that  he  hitd  suggested  any  thing  to  her, 
Af)«r  cousidernblo  thought.,  the  clairvoynnte  said  that  there  bad 
been  thi'ee  dilFcront  papers  for  money  m  that  letter — not  post- 
offii's  oi'^ei-s,  but  ptipers  that  came  tut  of  a  place  where  people 
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ke.]i\  money  in  (n  bnnli),  and  were  to  be  taken  to  niiother  pince 
of  ft  similar  kind;  thnttliese  pHpera  cnrae  in  tiie  lait^t  to  nnothec 
gentlemnn  (Mr.  ArTOwamith),  who  gave  them  to  the  one  (iiesonl 
(Mr,  Loinnx),  who  pi:t  thorn  in  a  pniier,  and  put  them  in  b 
red  iHJolt  that:  wrapped  round  (a  ]iocket-bool().  Mr.  Lomiis 
then,  to  the  surpi'ise  of  Mr.  Haddock,  pulled  ti'om  his  coat- 
pocket  a  deep,  red  pocket-book,  made  just  as  she  hud  described 
it,  and  said  tliat  was  the  book  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
placing  Himjlar  papers. 

Mr.  Lomnx  said  the  clairvoyante  was  right;  that  the  letter 
contained  two  Bank  of  England  notes  and  a  bill  of  exchange ; 
hat  did  not  any  what  was  the  value  of  the  notes.  Mr-  Hiiddock 
thee  putft  j£10Bnnlt  of  England  note  into  the  clairvoyante'ahand. 
She  said  thnt  two  of  the  papers  were  like  that,  but  more  valu- 
able, and  that  the  black  and  white  word  at  tile  corner  was 
longer.  She  further  said  that  theae  notes,  etc.,  were  taken  to 
a  place  where  money  was  kept  (a  bauk),  down  there  (pointing 

toward  Dennsgate).  Beyond  this  no  farther  inquiry  was  made 
Bt  that  sitting. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Lomax  called  agiun.  The  clairvoyante 
went  over  the  case  again,  entering  more  minutely  into  partico- 
Ihi's.  She  persisted  in  her  foimer  siatemeuts,  that  she  conid 
Bee  the  "  marks"  of  tlie  notes  in  the  red  pocket-book,  and  conld 
Bee  them  in  the  banking-house ;  that  they  were  in  paper,  and 
pnt  aloDg  with  many  more  papers  in  a  part  of  the  bank ;  that 
they  were  taken  by  a  man  at  the  bank,  who  put  them  aside 
without  making  any  ontiy,  or  taking  any  further  notice  of  them. 
She  said  that  the  people  at  the  bank  did  not  mean  to  do  wrong, 
but  that  it  ai'oae  from  the  want  of  due  attention.  Upon  Its 
being  stated  that  she  might  be  wi'ong,  and  requesting  her  to 
look  elsewhei'e,  she  said  that  it  was  no  use  ;  that  she  could  see 
they  were  in  the  bank,  and  no  where  else ;  that  she  coutd  not 
say  any  thing  else,  without  saying  what  was  not  true :  and  thai 
if  seuirh  were  made  at  the  bank,  there,  she  said.  They  would 
be  found.  In  the  evening,  JIv.  Arrowsmiih,  Mr.  Makant,  and 
Mr.  Jones  came  again,  and  she  was  put  in  a  psychic  state,  to 
repeat  these  particulars  in  theil  pj'esonce,  w>.ich  was  ilone. 
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Mr.  Haddock  then  aaiJ  to  Mr.  Arruwsmith,  tlint  ho  wa» 
tolenibly  confident  that  the  claiiToyante  was  right,  and  tha.t  he 
ehould  recoinmand  hhn  to  go  nexl  day  to  the  bunk,  and  insist 
on  a  fuithei  search  stating  lliat  he  felt  convinced,  from  inqui- 
ries he  h  id  nuidt!  thiit  hjij  tasiiLei  had  brought  the  money 
there  Ml  Makant  j.1so  uiged  the  same  course  on  flir.  A.r- 
rowsmith 

The  following  morn  ng  (Tupsdaj  August  26),  Mr.  Arraw- 
smith  went  to  the  bank  and  insisted  on  further  search.  Ho 
was  told  that  after  tuch  a  seiich  as  had  been  made,  it  was 
nseleos  but  that  to  latiafy  him  it  sltould  be  made  again.  Mr. 
Aiiowsmith  left  foi  Mai  cheitei  and  after  his  dsparture  a 
fuithei  seaich  was  made  and  amo  ig  a  lot  of  pnpers,  in  an  in- 
ner room  of  the  brink,  which  were  not  likely  to  linve  bHen  med- 
dled with  again  probably  for  years,  or  which  might  never  haTe 
been  noticed  again,  were  found  the  notea  and  bill,  wrapped  IR 
iptper,  just  as  the  clairvoyante  had  described  them. 
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Works  on  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy, 

PutUshed  by  S.  R.  WELLS.  389  Broadway,  M".  Y. 


"  Gtod  Books 
Bacb  covers  ground  not  covered  by 
sent  hy  returu  post,  on  receipt  of  prii 
Amerilcau  JPhrenoloElcnl  Jonr 
Hit  iND  Lu^  Illtietyatea.  Devoted  t 
EOumlogj,  Fhrslologf,  Fbrenotoa 
PhyslognomT,  PajcboSoiij,  BlosrapS 
BdooatW  Art,  Utsntore,  wltf^lbgu 
nre>  to  Kitoaa,  Blerate  rad  Impruv 
ManUnd  Flrreteiiny,  Hentalij  md  Bpii 
itniUW.  Edited  bji.  ^.  Welu.  Fiit 
I'.shed  monthly,  In  octsTO  toim,  at  |S 
,  rear  In  advance,  ur  80  eentu  a  number. 
or  Phrenalosi'  am 
—    " ■  Ts 


ffe^-«  ^ 

pasee,  maiijr  partralce  and  blogiapfales  of 
dletiiigiilBbedjierBOiugeg,  togetlier  witli 
articlee  on  ■'  Haw  to  sKdy  pErsDologr," 
'•  linaMiUneBs,  Dlfflflenoe,  BBmunering^' 
"  The  Mariiasa  of  Coualna,"  ^'  Jealousy, 


Muslin,  h.lB. 
filiart   of    PhyeloirnODir  I11iib> 

TniTBD.  DoBlgned  lor  Framing  and  tor 
Leotui'e™.  Mnp  form.  S5  ceols. 
Oel'enoe  of  f  brsDOtosy ;  Contatn- 
in»  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Valne 
of  Phrenological  EvUeace.  A  Vindica- 
"—  of  PhroQolofty  Bgidns"  ■^-   ■■■--'-- 


tlio  best  Works  oa  these  Bubjeeta. 
others.  Copies  of  one  or  all  will  i>e 
I.  Please  address  as  ■.bove. 
low  to  Read  CharHCter.  A  New 
IlloBfiatcdHand-Book  of  Phrenology  ani 
Pliyalo^omy,  fOrHtirdeota  audE^^mJa- 

of  t'he  different  Oreans  nt  the  Bralti,  in 
Iho  Delineation  orGharsctor,  with  np- 
warda  of  110  Engravlnea.  latest  and 
bast.    Paper,  |1.    Masirn,  {LEG. 


9.  ana  n  Viev  of  Uie  Facts 
renoioglsts    - "■'* 


of 

tJie  Cerebsllnm  la  the  seat  of  the  repro- 
ductive lustiact.  By  Boardiuh.  $1.S0, 
Domoflttc   lilfoa    TliouKlita   on ; 

or.  Marriage  Vindicated  ana  Free  Love 
Bipoee^  By  N.  SiZER.  HSceutd. 
Eanvatton:  Ita  elemenraiy  PHnciplea 
founded  on  the  KatQre  ot  Mae.  ByJ.O. 
SpoHznBm,  M.D.  With  an  Appendii, 
contaiolije  the  Terai -— ■-    --■'  - 


i^ulUes. ' 
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cler;  Including 
i;  Memory  and 

silD,  Si-Jo. 


■.ectnre*    on    nireiiolosr.      By 

Gbobob  CoanE.  With  HoMs.  An  Ea- 
Bay  on  the  Phienolofflcal  Mode  of  Invea- 
tlr;atlon,  and  a  HiSorical  Sketch.  By 
BoisDUAH,  M.D,    iTol.lamo.    |1.!3> 

laental  Science.  Lecturea  on,  ac- 
eording  to  the  Philoaophy  of  Phrenology. 
Delivered  betore  tba  Anthropological 
Society.    By  O.  S.  Wkatib.    (UX). 

moral  PWlosopliy.  By  OKonsn 
Combe.  Or,  the  Diitlea  of  Man  consid- 
ered in  hla  Indlvidunl,  Domestic  and 
Social  Capaciliea.  From  tbc  Edinburgh 
EOltion.  With  the  flulhnr'i  iateet  cor- 
recUoae.  SI.IG. 

Natural  Laws  of  Man.  Questions 
with  Anfiivers,  A  CBpilal  Worli.  By  J. 
G.  fcipuizheim,  M.D.    Mnsiin,  IE  conli. 

Ne^T  Pliyaloenomyj  or,  SlE^a  of 
Character,  as  raatilfcalcd  thronKh  Tom- 
pBramciit  and  External  Forms,  and  es< 
pociolly  In  the  ■'  Human  Pace  Divtue." 
With  more  than  One  Thonsand  J/!iM(ro- 
Ibmi.  By  8.  R.  Wells.  In  three  alylsa 
ofbiading.  Price,  in  one  lamovoinjae, 
7«3  pp.,  Mni^eomcly  bonnd  In  muslla, 
IS:  in  heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8; 
turkey  morocco,  full  gilt.  $10. 

PUrenolOKy  and.  the  Scrip  (nrca. 
Barmuny  belireen  Phrenology  and  Bible. 
By  Jonit  PiEBPONT.    25  cents. 

Fliren  o  I  osteal  BnBtH.  Shonlngthe 
.alest  claeeiflcalion.  and  exact  locatinna 
of  the  Organa  of  the  Bralo,  fully  doYolop- 
ed,  deelgned  [br  Leamera.  In  this  Bust, 
all  the  newly-iiscovered    Orraos    are 

Sieo.  It  is  divided  so  as  to  ebow  each 
dividual  Organ  an  one  nide;  and  ^I 
the  gioaps—Soclal,  Bxetutive,  Intellco- 
tual,  and  Moral— properly  clas?! Aed,  on 
tbe  other  aide.  There  are  two  sizes,  the 
largest  Is  sold  In  bos,  at  SS.BO.  The 
amallet',  at  $1.00.    Sent  by  oxpreta. 


Plireiioloxr  P>-OTcd, 


seller  II I  til  re  BUd  PerFpftion  of 

CHinaOTEB;  loclmltng  llie  Trainiiig  and 
Mnna^nioai  of  Cliildreo.    ^1,09, 
ICelr-Iuiitruclor  In    Plireiioloe;^ 


■.  With  over  One  H  III 


Wells'  New    pcMrlpttTe  Chan 


IToiir     CliarBct 


sold  at  iSS.OO.    AIeo  h 
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